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FEDERAL MEASURES OF RACE AND ETH- 
NICITY AND THE IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
2000 CENSUS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Information, and Technology, 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Stephen Horn (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Horn, Maloney, and Davis of Illinois. 

Staff present: J. Russell George, staff director; Joan McEnery 
and John Hynes, professional staff members; Andrea Miller, clerk; 
David McMillen and Mark Stephenson, minority professional staff 
members; and Ellen Rayner, minority chief clerk. 

Mr. Horn. The Subcommittee on Government Management, In- 
formation, and Technology will come to order. 

Since the founding of the Republic and the first census in 1790, 
every decennial census has included a question about race and, be- 
ginning in 1970, about ethnicity. The 1790 census classified indi- 
viduals according to three categories: free white male, free white fe- 
male, and slave. 

Two hundred years later, the 1990 census offered six possible 
categories, five racial, and one ethnic: black, white, American In- 
dian or Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, and “Other” with 
a write-in response, as well as Hispanic ethnicity. 

High rates of immigration and intermarriage between people of 
diverse racial backgrounds are rapidly changing the composition of 
our Nation’s population. An increasing number of individuals feel 
uncomfortable putting themselves or their children into one of the 
current categories. Some people feel they fall outside these cat- 
egories. 

Other people fall between the current categories. An individual 
with parents from two different categories may not wish to choose 
one parental identity over the other. The children of two such indi- 
viduals could conceivably belong to all of the current categories and 
feel that to choose just one is meaningless or offensive. It is dif- 
ficult to resist pointing out the example of Tiger Woods here. 

The questions on race and ethnicity currently in use have been 
designed in compliance with the provisions of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget’s “Directive No. 15: Race and Ethnic Standards 

( 1 ) 
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for Federal Statistics and Administrative Reporting.” This directive 
provides standard classifications for recordkeeping, collection, and 
presentation of data on race and ethnicity in Federal programs, ad- 
ministrative reporting, and statistical activities. 

The race and ethnic classifications under Directive 15 are vital 
to the implementation of numerous Federal laws and regulations. 
Data on race and ethnicity are required by Federal statutes cov- 
ering issues such as voting rights, lending practices, provision of 
health services, employment practices, and funding programs at 
historically black colleges. The data are also utilized by State and 
local governments for legislative redistricting and compliance with 
the Voting Rights Act, as amended. 

The purpose of this hearing is to provide an informational over- 
view of the measurement of race and ethnicity in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to review the proposed changes to Directive 15. This 
is the first of a series of hearings to examine this issue prior to the 
finalization of the use of race and ethnic questions on the 2000 cen- 
sus. 

We want an overview of the issues, historical information, and 
actions taken in the current review process. We want to hear about 
the use of race and ethnic data by Federal agencies and the poten- 
tial impact of proposed changes. 

This is a difficult issue. It can be very personal and emotional 
at the same time that it has far-reaching implications for Federal 
law and for important statistical measures in our society. If one 
thing is clear, it is that this issue needs careful consideration. No 
changes should be made in the current categories, nor should the 
status quo be reaffirmed, without a full and open public debate 
about what is at stake. 

We welcome our distinguished witnesses. Sally Katzen will rep- 
resent the Office of Management and Budget. She is Administrator 
of OMB’s Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs. Martha 
Farnsworth Riche, Director of the Bureau of the Census, will tes- 
tify on the second panel. She is accompanied by Nancy Gordon, the 
Associate Director for Demographic Programs. 

The third panel will give us more detail on the collection of race 
and ethnicity data at the State and local levels. Norma Cantu, As- 
sistant Secretary for civil rights at the Department of Education, 
and Edward Sondik, Director of the National Center for Health 
Statistics at the Department of Health and Human Services, will 
each testify, providing a departmental perspective. 

Some of the most important statistics organized by race and eth- 
nicity are on education and health. Furthermore, along with the 
Bureau of the Census, these two departments are at the front lines 
of gathering the data. Perhaps the two most critical points for 
gathering data at the local level are when a child is born and when 
he or she is enrolled in school. 

Also on the third panel is Bernard Ungar, Associate Director for 
Federal Management and Work Force Issues at the General Ac- 
counting Office. He will complement Norma Cantu and Edward 
Sondik by focusing on compiling data at the State and local level. 

Our fourth panel will feature several distinguished Members of 
the House of Representatives: Thomas Petri, Republican of Wis- 
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consin; Thomas Sawyer, Democrat of Ohio; Carrie P. Meek, Demo- 
crat of Florida; and Maxine Waters, Democrat of California. 

We welcome all of our witnesses and look forward to their testi- 
mony. 

Without objection, I will include, after my opening remarks, a 
memorandum that was sent by me to members of the sub- 
committee, which provides background information and detail on 
Directive 15 and some of the categories since 1790. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Stephen Horn and the back- 
ground memorandum follow:] 
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OPENING STATEMENT 
REPRESENTATIVE STEPHEN HORN (R-CA) 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Management, 

Information, and Technology 

Since the founding of the Republic and the first census in 1790, every decennial census 
has included a question about race and beginning in 1970 about ethnicity. The 1790 census 
classified individuals according to three categories; Free White Male, Free White Female and 
Slave. Two hundred years later, the 1990 census offered six possible categories (five racial and 
one ethnic): Black, White, American Indian or Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, and 
“Other” with a write-in response, as well as for Hispanic ethnicity. 

High rates of immigration and intermarriage between people of diverse racial 
backgrounds are rapidly changing the composition of our Nation’s population. An increasing 
number of individuals feel uncomfortable putting themselves or their children into one of the 
current categories. Some people feel they fall outside these categories. 

Other people fall between the current categories. An individual with parents fiom two 
different categories may not wish to choose one parental identity over the other. The children of 
two such individuals could conceivably belong to all of the current categories and feel that to 
choose just one is meaningless or offensive. It is difficult to resist pointing out the example of 
Tiger Woods here. 

The questions on race and ethnicity currently in use have been designed in compliance 
with the provisions of the Office of Management and Budget’s Directive IS - Race and Ethnic 
Standards for Federal Statistics and Administrative Reporting. This directive provides standard 
classifications for “record keeping, collection, and presentation of data on race and ethnicity in 
Federal programs administrative reporting and statistical activities.” 
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The race and ethnic classifications under Ditective IS are vital to the implementation of 
numerous Federal laws and regulations. Data on race and ethnicity are requited by Federal 
statutes covering issues such as voting rights, lending practices, provision of health services, 
employment practices and funding programs at historically Black colleges. The data are also 
utilized by State and local governments for l^islative redistricting and compliance with the 
Voting Rights Act. 

The purpose of this hearing is to provide an informational overview of the measurement 
of race and ethnicity in the Federal Government and to review the proposed changes to Directive 
1 5. This is the first of a series of hearings to examine this issue prior to the finalization of the 
use of race and ethnic questions on the 2000 census and any proposed changes. We want an 
overview of the issues, historical information, and actions taken in the current review process. 

We want to hear about the use of race and ethnic data by Federal agencies and the potential 
impact of proposed changes. 

This is a difficult issue. It can be very personal and emotional at the same time that it has 
far-reaching implications for Federal law and for important statistical measures in our society. If 
one thing is clear, it is that this issue needs careful consideration. No changes should be made to 
the current categories, nor should the status quo be reaffirmed, without a full and open public 
debate about what is at stake. 

We welcome our distinguished witnesses. Sally Katzen will represent the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). She is Administrator of OMB’s Office of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs. Martha Famsworth-Riche, Director of the Bureau of the Census, will testify 
on the second panel. She is accompanied by Nancy Gordon, Associate Director for 
Demographic Programs. 

The third panel will give us more detail on the collection of race and ethnicity data at the 
State and local level. Norma Cantu, Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights at the Department of 
Education and Edward Sondik, Director of the National Center for Health Statistics at the 
Department of Health and Human Services will each testify, providing a departmental 
perspective. Some of the most important statistics organized by race and ethnicity are on 
education and health. Furthermore, along with the Bureau, these two departments are at the front 
lines of gathering the data. Perhaps the two most critical points for gathering data at the local 
level are when a child is bom and when he or she is enrolled in school. 

Also on the third panel is Bernard Ungar, Associate Director for Federal Management 
and Workforce Issues at the General Accounting Office. He will complement Norma Cantu and 
Edward Sondik by focusing on compiling data at the State and local level. 

Our fourth panel will feature several distinguished members of the House of 
Representatives - Thomas Petri (R-Wl), Thomas Sawyer (D-OH), Carrie P. Meek (D-FL), and 
Maxine Waters (D-CA), 

We welcome all of our witnesses and look forward to their testimony. 
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TO; members OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 

MANAGEMENT, INFORMATION AND TECHNOLOGY 

FROM: STEPHEN HORN, CHAIRMAN 

DATE: April 21, 1997 

RE: Census 2000: How Should the Federal Government Measure Race and 

Ethnicity? 


At 9:30 a, m, on Wednesday, April 23rd, the subcommittee will hold the first in a series of 
oversight hearings examining the Federal Government's measurement of race and ethnicity. 

This hearing will focus on the Government’s current methods of measuring race and ethnicity 
and their implications for the year 2000 census. These methods are set forth in the Office-of 
Management and Budget’s Statistical Directive 1 5, which establishes standardized classification 
for the collection of data on race and ethnicity by all Federal departments and agencies, including 
the Census Bureau. 


Since the founding of the Republic, every decetmiai census has included a question about 
race. The 1 790 census classified individuals in one of three categories: Free White Male, Free 
White Female and Slave. The 1990 census offered four categories for race: Black, White, 
American Indian or Alaskan Native, and Asian or Pacific Islander, and an additional choice of 
"Other” which allowed a write-in response. In a separate question, the form asked whether the 
individual was Hispanic. This is the one question on ethnicity; it has been asked since 1970. 
Since the 1980 census, the questions on race and ethnicity have been designed in compliance 
with the provisions of Office of Management and Budget’s Directive 15 - Race and Ethnic 
Standards for Federal Statistics and Administrative Reporting (Attachment A). 

The four race and one ethnic categories on the 1990 census have been the subject of 
increasing criticism from those who believe that the present choices for racial and ethnic 
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categories do not reflect our nation’s current composition. A growing number of individuals can 
claim multiple race and ethnicity or identify themselves with a race or ethnicity not included in 
these basic categories. In previous Gongressiontd testimony, representatives of groups who 
identify themselves as multiracial have pointed out the difficulty of choosing one racial or ethnic 
identity for themselves or their child when two categories are equally applicable. 

The most prominent proposal to address this concern is to add a multiracial designation. 
Two other proposals are to alter or expand the categories and to alter the order of questions on 
the census questionnaire. The desire for new or different categories must be balanced against the 
need for useful data that can be gathered in an affordable way. The value of continuing the 
current categories may outweigh the benefit of any changes when factoring in the associated 
costs. If not, the categories must be changed in a way that does not compromise data 
comparability. 

Furthermore, changes to the census questions can be made without modification of 
Directive 15. These include the order of the questions, the combination of race and ethnicity into 
one question, the length of the questionnaire, and the length of the questions. However, many of 
the current proposals are for changes to Directive IS. It is worth emphasizing that these changes 
would affect not only the 2000 census, but all Federal program administrative reporting and 
statistical activities requiring data on race and ethnicity. 

The race and ethnic classifications under Directive 15 are used throughout the 
government in policy making and are key to implementing numerous Federal laws. This 
collection of data is required by a large number of Federal statutes covering issues including 
voting rights, lending practices, provision of health services, employment practices and funding 
programs at historically Black colleges. The data are also utilized by State and local 
governments for legislative redistricting and compliance with the Voting Rights Act. 

The following is a summary of the Census Bureau's compilation of the numerous statutes 
and programs that require utilization of race information. In many cases, the provisions 
specifically require that the data on race collected from the census be used. 

Education Title 20 (Provisions on Strengthening Historically Black Colleges) 

Grants for Basic Skills of Dropouts 
EEOC Federal Affirmative Action Plans 

Federal Affirmative Action Programs 
Education Employment Opportunity Act 
Federal Reserve Home Mortgage Disclosure Act of 1 975 
Community Reinvestment Act of 1977 


HHS Older Americans Act 

. . Public Health Service Act 


2 
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HUD 

Native American Programs Act 

Mortgage Revenue Bonds Programs 

Justice 

Low-Income Housing Tax Credits 

Housing Improvement Program (Synder Act) 

Voting Rights Act - Bilingual Election Requirements 

Labor 

Civil Rights Act 

Legislative Redistricting 

Immigration Act of 1 990 

USDA 

Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 

Food Stamp Act 

VA 

Veterans Benefits Program 


(A more detailed list is included in Attachment B.) 

The provisions of Directive 1 5 also require the collection of data on Hispanic origin, 
often referred to as the ethnicity question. These data are used to ensure enforcement of the 
bilingual election provisions of the Voting Rights Act. In addition, data are required by various 
statutory and regulatory provisions on issues including employment discrimination, bilingual 
education and voting rights. 


Education 

Bilingual Education Act 

EEOC 

Federal Affirmative Action Plans 

Federal Affirmative Action Programs 

Education Employment Opportunity Act 

EPA 

Regulatory Review [Executive Order 12866] 

Environmental Justice [Executive Order 12898] 

Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 

Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation and Liability Act 

Federal Reserve 

Community Reinvestment Act of 1977 

HHS 

Older Americans Act 

Public Health Service Act 

Justice 

Voting Rights Act - Bilingual Election Requirements 

Civil Rights Act 

Legislative Redistricting 

(A more detailed list is included in Attachment C.) 


The wide-ranging use of the race and ethnic data collection provisions of Directive 15 
also means wide-ranging impact of any changes to the Directive that would alter or add to the 
basic categories. Any changes may require statutory revisions and an undetermined 
administrative burden to comply with the standards. 

The impact of any changes would not be limited to government agencies in Washington, 
D.C. The standards are used throughout the country at various levels of government - from state 
houses to town halls, from major university systems to local elementary schools. These 
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standards are also used by the private sector to ensure compliance with governmental regulations. 


OMB AND DIRECTIVE 15 

The Office of information and Regulatory Affairs in the Office of Management and 
Budget is currently reviewing the standard for classifying race and ethnicity. Directive 1 5 
provides standard classifications for "record keeping, collection, and presentation of data on race 
and ethnicity in Federal programs administrative reporting and statistical activities.'” 

In 1978, die Office of Management and Budget instituted Directive 15 in response to 
increasing legal requirements and programmatic demands for standardized methods of measuring 
race. Prior to that time, no consistent or standardized method was in use. The standard and the 
categories were derived from the 1975 Federal Interagency Committee on Education proposal for 
five categories: American Indian or Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, Black/Negro, 
Caucasian/White and Hispanic. The standard reflected the general consensus of the minimum 
population groups and the vernacular of the time. The categories were adopted with some minor 
alterations by OMB. 

There have been no further changes to Directive 15, although pressure has been mounting 
for OMB to review the categories. In 1 993, the Subcommittee on Census, Statistics and Postal 
Personnel of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service held a series of four hearings to 
review Federal measurement of race and ethnicity. That year OMB began a review of the 
categories with an eye towards possible revisions for the 2000 census. OMB formed an 
Interagency Committee for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Standards. 

In February 1994, the National Academy of Sciences’ Committee on National Statistics 
held a workshop to develop the issues OMB should address. In June 1 994, OMB issued its 
Interim Notice of Review and Possible Revision in the Federal Register. OMB also requested 
comments and held four public hearings around the country. The agency received over 800 
responses to the notice and testimony from nearly 100 wimesses. In 1 995, OMB issued a 
Federal Register Notice summarizing the responses and testimony. The notice indicated that, 
although there appeared to be numerous parties promoting changes to the Directive, no clear 
consensus had emerged on what those changes should be. 

OMB is now evaluating the results of the 1996 National Content Survey^ and awaiting the 


'Office of Management and Budget. Directive No. 15. Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics and 
Administrative Reporting. Federal Register, v. A3. iAzy A. \91i. P. !9269-i927Q. 

■ As part of the preparations for the census, the Census Bureau has released preliminary results of the 1996 
National Content Survey (NCS) which tested a number of the proposed changes in the race and ethnic questions. The 
NCS was conducted from March through June 1996. The major findings included that, in surveys with a multiracial 
response category underrace. about \% of the persons reponed as multiracial and that the presence of a multiracial 

4 
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results of the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test^ (also known as the 1996 Census Survey). This 
second survey tested proposed questions for the census and the results are scheduled for release 
by the Census Bureau in May. According to the Caisus Burrau, these test results will be 
considered by 0MB and its Interagency Committee for the Review of Racial and Ethnic 
Standards wdien it makes its recommendations. On or about July 1 , 1 997, 0MB will issue a 
report with its recommendations for a period of public comments. A final determination by 
0MB is anticipated by October of this year so that any changes can be incorporated into the 
2000 census. 


THE ADDITION OF A MULTIRACIAL CATEGORY 

The addition of a multiracial category is the issue currently generating the most 
discussion. As the demographics of our nation change, the number of people who can identify 
themselves as multiracial is increasing. The addition of a multiracial category has been strongly 
advocated by groups representing these interests. These groups observe that the census 
categories require multiracial individuals to choose one race or to choose “Other.” Proposed 
changes include adding a multiracial category, allowing a check-off of more than one race, 
establishing a separate multiracial question (similar to the Hispanic ethnicity question), and 
allowing a multiracial category with a write-in. 

In the 1 993 hearings, a number of groups and governmental entities opposed the inclusion 
of a multiracial category'. Several groups representing persons in the current categories apposed 
the addition because it coUid affect the count of their categories. From a statistical standpoint, 
Government agencies argue it would be difficult to ^gregaie these individuals into the count of 
protected classes under civil rights and other programs. 

The inclusion of a multiracial category' in Directive 15 would, like many of the other 
changes, impact m^y of the States and localities using the categories in collecting data. To date, 
only five States (Georgia. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio) have passed laws requiring 
multiracial/multieihnic designation on some Stale forms and only two of these have implemented 
the provisions. On the local level a number of school districts collect this data. GAO has 
conducted a survey of States utilizing the multiracial category which will be released at the 


category did not have significant impact on the percentage of people reporting in the “Other” category, it also found 
that including a multiracial categoty in a race-followed -by-Hispanic origin question reduced the number of people 
reporting as “Other.” In regard to the sequencing of the race and Hispanic origin question, placing the Hispanic origin 
question before the race questions (a revere of what was done in 1990) significantly reduced the level of nonresponse 
to the Hispanic origin question. 

’ The principal test of questions on race and ethnicity for the census is the 1996 Race and Ethnic Targeted Test 
which is scheduled for release by the Census Bureau in May 1 997. This survey focused exclusively on testing possible 
changes to race and ethnicity questions. on the 2000 Census. The questions tested are included in Attachment D. 
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hearing. 

It is anticipated that the multiracial issue will be significant in our future hearings. 
Additional information will be provided in preparation for those hearings. 


MODIFICATTON OR EXPANSION OF CATEGORIES 

The proposed alteration of existing categories or expansion of categories can be broken 
down into three sub-groups: 

a) adding additional categories (e.g., a category for Middle East origin) 

b) altering the current definitions so as to recategorize races (e.g., Native Hawaiians 
reclassified from the Asian and Pacific Islander to the American Indian and 
Alaskan Native category 

c) modifying the terms used to identify the categories (e.g., changing Black to 
African American) 

These issues were examined during the 1993 hearings with testimony from several of the groups 
seeking reclassification or expansion of the categories. These examples typify the concerns 
raised with these changes. For example. Native Hawaiian groups have promoted their inclusion 
in the American Indian or Alaskan Native category contending that native Hawaiians are better 
suited in an indigenous category with American Indians and Alaskan Natives. However, this 
change has met with opposition from some who are currently categorized in the American Indian 
and Alaskan Native category. On the issue of category name modifications, it has been proposed 
that the term “Black” be changed to the now commonly used term of “African American.” 
However, despite the fact that the definition in Directive 15 refers to racial groups in Africa, 
there are persons who are designated Black but are from non-African areas such as the 
Caribbean. 

The Census Bureau does not need to wait for 0MB ’s decision on Directive 15 to expand 
the number of categories. But any changes made by the Census Bureau must be able to be 
aggregated into one of the Directive 15 categories. However, such changes would incur 
additional costs. According to Census Bureau testing, they would also require a longer form and 
longer questions that would diminish response rates. 


CHANGING THE QUESTION ORDER/COMBINING THE QUESTIONS 

In the 1990 census, there were significant problems with responses to the race question by 
the Hispanic population. Specifically, responses to the race question were often incomplete or 
inconsistent when a person designated Hispanic on the ethnic question. Possible solutions to this 
problem include combining the race and ethnicity questions into one question or changing the 
order in which the questions are asked. National Content Survey tests have shown that placing 
the race question before the ethnicity question substantially increases the Hispanic response rate 
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to the race question. The Race and Ethnic Targeted Tests include both reordered and combined 
race and ethnic questions. For the purposes of the 2000 census, the decision of how and wrhere to 
pose the ethnic question will be made by the Census Bureau. 


The purpose of the hearing is to provide an informational overview of the measurement 
of race and ethnicity in die Federal Govemment and to review the proposed changes to Directive 
15. This is the first of a series of hearings to examine this issue prior to the finalization of the 
race and ethnic questions on the 2000 Census. In the hearing, it is anticipated that 0MB and the 
Census Bureau will provide an overview of the issues, historical information, and actions taken 
in the current review process. It is anticipated that the Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Education will testify on their use of the race and ethnic data and 
the impact of proposed changes. The General Accounting Office will provide an overview of the 
use of the Directive standard by State and local governments and a review of States and localities 
currently utilizing a multiracial category in its data collection. 


WITNESSES 


Norma Cantu, Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights, Department of Education 
Martha Farnsworth Riche, Director, Bureau of the Census 

Nancy M. Gordon. Associate Director for Demographic Programs, Bureau of the Census 

Sally Katzen. Administrator, Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs, Office of 
Management and Budget. Executive Office of the President 

Honorable Thomas E. Petri. U.S. Representative (D-WI) 

Honorable Thomas C. Sawyer, U.S. Representative (D-OH) 

Edward Sondik. Director. National Center for Health Statistics, Department of Health and 
Human Sen'ices 

Bernard L. Ungar, Associate Director, Federal Management and Workforce Issues, General 
Accounting Office 


For further information, contact Joan McEnery at 225-5147. 
Attachments 
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Apl^dixl 

OMB’s Policy for Race and Ethnic 
Definitions 


attachment a 


DIRECTIVE Na 15- 

RACE AND ETHNIC STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL STATISTICS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTING 


Thu Dinetiv* providM fUndart ciMsift* 
eatiiHU for rteerdtcMpiag. eoUoetiOB, tad pm* 
catatMB 4tu OB rtct tad tthaieitp m Pad* 
«rt] profiaa tdmiaiatntivc ropeitiac tod ttt* 
itctieti aetivitkt. Thm eUniSeuioef ahauld 
M ke tatcrpmod m MiaBtifie «r aathM- 
p^ectctl ia Bttun, aor ahoiM Uwy be v it wad 
*1 dataraiintatt of oiigiblKty for ptrtieipttaOB 
ia tajr Fodtral procrtm. tlicy btvc boca do- 
volopod ta rMpeoM to airda tap run J by both 
Um ftnctttivt bnaeh tad the CMifrm ta pro- 
vide for the e^tcetioB tad um of eompeti^ 
aeaduplieeUd, exehtaattUe nat> tad ethaie 
dtU by Federal aitaetet. 

1. Oeflnitiwu 

nt beaie raeitJ tad ethaie catetorie* for 
Fodcrai stttietka and program adninistrativc 
reperting are deflaed ai fallowa.- 

a. iteteiTMa fadtaa or Xtaeben NoCim. A 
peraan having engia* in any of the wiglaal 
peoptci of Horth Aeaerioi. and who malattine 
oitlurd identilteatien through tribal affiliaxion 
or eofflmufiitr recognition. 

b. Ariat or Poeijk feietder. A person having 
origins in any of the original poeptes of the 
Far Beet, Seuthonct Aaio. the Itdian tubeonti* 
neat ar the Farifte Ulande. Th^ am indudet. 
for ettmpk. Qiiaa. India, lapan, Kom. the 
Philippine leltnda tod Saana. 

e. ai»ek. A person having engine la any of 
the blech racial groups of Africa. 

d. ffiiMow. A persen of Weaiean. Puerto 
Biean. Cohan. ContrsI oc-South Amorioin or 
other Spanish culture er arigm. regardieas of 


*Ih(«ctm N*. ti MpenoOM MrtMA r(hl nd ex- 
hibit P •( OMI Circalsr Nt. A-Ot Oitsd Hst I. !»* 
asd a* iiiiise Hsr tt. ifTT 


a. WUU. A person haviag origina ia any of 
the original pMploo of Europe. North Africa. 
orthaUiddkBMt. 

Z UtiUxatiaR for ReconUPb^iif and 

To praslda tedhUity. H ia prefanUe to col- 
laet dou an race and etfaaidty aeparataly. If 
eepanu raea ui4 athak eatesuriaa art ueed. 
the aiainun dcaignationa art: 
a. a»ci: 

— Amcrkan Indian er Alaefcats Native 
— Aaiaa or Pneifte lolandci 
»BUck 
—White 
b-fUMckp: 

—Hi^aak origin 
—Net of HtepBBie origin 
When race and ethaicity are eellceted ecp- 
aratalr. the aunber of White and Black pcr< 
eons who are Miapnaie must be ideatiftabic, 
and capable of being reported nr that eategory- 
If a oombinod format ia used to c^laei racial 
and edtnie dau. the anaimum aoceptable cate- 
gories are: 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asian or Pacifla Islander 
Bladi, set of Miapenic origin 
Biepaiue 

White, not of Hispanic eriginl 
The category which moot elosidy rofloets the 
iadividual’s rscogaitwa in his coauBunity 
should be used for purposes of repaitiag on 
parsons are of mlaad ndal nod/er odkaic 
origins. 

la no ease should the .preriaieas vt this Dl- 
roetive be eeartruod to limit the caOtetiea of 
data to the eategorim d eseri hod above. Ho«> 
ever, say reporting roguirod whidi asm nor* 


GMVGCZVM-U AManias’ Um 
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RACE 


mktdsinet 1790 


MEETING FEDERAL NEEDS 

Race is key to implementing any number of Federal laws and is a critical factor in the basic research 
behind nianeroas policies. Race data are required by Federal programs that promote equal employment 
opportunity and are needed to assess racial disparities in healdt and environmental risks, among other 
uses. Under the Voting Rights Act, race is used in part to identify minority language groups that 
require voting materials in their own language. Racial classifications used by the Census Bureau and 
other Federal agencies meet the requirements of Federal Statistical Policy Directive No. 15, which .sets 
standards for Federal statistics and administrative reporting on race and ettaikity. 


COMMUNITY IMPACT 


Education 

e Under Title 20, race is used as part of the 
formula to fund programs that fostet equal 
opportunity through post-secondary education 
for African Americans. This is achieved by 
funding programs at historically Black colleges 
and universities in professional and academic 
areas where African Americans arc 
underrepresented in society. 


Banking 

■ Racial data are necessary for the Community 
Reinvestment Act to determine whether 
financial institutions meet the credit needs of 
minorities in low- and moderate-income areas. 


Social Serriees 

■ For the Public Health Service Act, race is a 
key factor in identifying segments of the 
population who may not be receiving needed 
medical services. 

Employment 

M Race, under the Civil Rights Act, is used to 
assess fairness of employment practices. 

Government 

■ States require data about the racial make-up 
of the voting-age population to meet legislative 
redistricting requirements. 

■ Data about race are needed to monitor 
compliance with the Voting Rights Act by local 
jurisdictions. 
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R ACE (continued) asktJ since J 790 


STATUTORY USES 

■ EDUCATION Provisions on Slrengthening Historically Black Colleges 

[20 U.S.C. 1060], 
Grants for Basic Skills of Dropouts 
[20 U.S.C. 3241] 

■ EEOC Federal Affirmative Action Plans [5 U.S.C. 7201(a)(1)], 

Federal Affirmative Action Programs [42 U.S.C. 2000c-16(b)(l)], 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act [42 U.S.C. 2000e-2{a)(2)] 

■ FEDERAL RESERVE Home Mortgage Disclosure Act of 1975 

[12 U.S.C. 2809(a)], 
Community Reinvestment Act of 1977 
[12 U.S.C. 2901] 

■ HHS Older Americans Act 

[42 U.S.C. 3002, 3026(a)(1), 3027(a)(8)], 
Public Health Service Act 
[42 U.S.C. 254b(b)(3)(A) & (B), 254e(b) & (d) & 254f-l], 
Native American Programs Act [42 U.S.C 2992] 

■ HUD Mortgage Revenue Bonds Program [26 U. S'. C. 143], 

Low-Income Housing Tax Credits [26 U.S.C, 42], 
Housing Improvement Program (Snyder Act) 
[25 U.S.C. 13] 

■ JUSTICE Voting Rights Act-Bilingual Election Requirements 

[42 U.S.C. 1973aa-la], 
Civil Rights Act [42 U.S.C. 1975c(a) & 2000c-2, d, f]. 
Legislative Redistricting (13 U.S.C. 141(c)J 

■ LABOR Employment Practices of Government Contractors 

(Executive Order 11246], 
Immigration Act of 1990 
[8 U.S.C. 1182 note & 1182(a)(5){A)J. 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 
[8 U.S.C. 1364] 

■ USDA . . .■ Food Stamp Act [7 U.S.C. 612c] 

■ ''A Veterans Benefits Program [38 U.S.C. 317] 
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race (continued) <,skti sintt 1790 


EXCERTTS FROM STATUTES 
{Emphasis Added) 

42 U.S.C. 1973aa-lafli¥2)fAl y ating R ijiiaAB-BiimEW! Ekytioa RcqujxTOpis 

... A State or political subdivision is a covered State or political subdivision for the purposes of this 
subsection if the Director of the Census determines, based on censos data, that- 

(i) {I) more than 5 percent of the citizens of voting age of such State «• political subdivision 
are members uf a single language minorit)' and ate limiled-English proficient; 

(II) more than 10,EK>0 of the citizens of voting age of sudt political subdivision are 
members of a sin^e language minority and are limited>Engli^ proficient; or 

(III) in the case of a political subdivbion that contains all or any part of an Indian 
reservation, more than S percent of the American Indian or Alaska Native citizens of voting age 
within the Indian reservation are members of a single bnguage minority and arc iimited-Engiish 
proficient; and 

(ii) the illiteracy rate of the citizens in the language minority as a group is higher than the 
national illiteracy rate 


a2.U,S.C„2B.00f Civil Rights Act 

The Secretary of Commerce shall promptly conduct a survey to compile regisuation and voting statistics 
in such geographic areas as may be recommended by die Commission on Qvil Rights. Such a survey and 
compilation shall, to the extent recommended by the Commission on Civil Rights, only include a count 
of persons of voting age by race, color, and national origin, and deleimination of the extent to which 
such persons are registered to vote, and have voted . . . 

Such tnfonnatisn shall also be collected and compiled in connection widi the NiBcteentb Decennial 
Census, and at such other times as the Congress may prescribe. . . . 


V.S . C , Civil Rights Act 

Investigatoiy, etc., duties. 

The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing under oath or afiirnution that certain citizens of die 
United States are being deprived of their right to vote and have that vote counted by reason 
of their color, mci, religion, sex, age. handicap, or nanonal origin; which writing, under 
oath or a0tnnation, shall set forth the facts upon which such belief or b^efs are based; 

(2) study and collect mfonnatian conceming legal developments cnnstHuting discrimination 
or a dental of equal protection of the laws under the Consfitmion because of race, color, religion, 
sex, age. handicap, or national origin or in the adininistiafion of justice; 
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(continued^ asked since 1790 


EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES (continued) 

(Emphasis Added) 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with respect to discrimination or 
denials ofcqual protection of tlie laws under the Constitution because of race, color, religion, sex, 
age, handicap, or national origin or the administration of justice; 

(4) serve as national clearinghouse for information in respect to discrimination or denials of 
equal protection of the laws because of race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin, 
including but not limited to the fields of voting, education, housing, employment, the use of public 
facilities, and transportation, or in the administration of justice; and 

(5) investigate allegations, made in writing and under oath or affirmation, that citizens of the 
United States are unlawfully being accorded or denied the right to vote, or to have their votes 
properly counted, in any election of the Presidential electors, Members of the United States 
Senate, or the House of Representatives, as a result of any patterns or practice of fraud or 
discrimination in the conduct of such election. 


Supreme Court Case: Wards Cove Packing Co. v. Antonio. 490 U.S. 642. 65Q>51 (1989^ 

"It is such a [statistical] comparison— between the racial composition of the qualified persons in the 
labor market and the persons holding at-issuc jobs—thal generally forms the proper basis for the initial 
inquiry' in a disparate-impact case." 


Supreme. Co urt Case: City of Richmond v. JA. Croson Co..488 U.S. 469. SOI -5 02 09891 

"In the employment context, we have recogniad that for certain entry level positions or positions 
requiring minimal training, statisrica] comparisons of the racial composition of an employer's work 
force to the racial composition of the relevant population may be probative of a pattern of 
discrimination. . . . But where special qualifications arc necessary the relevant statistical pool for purposes 
of demonstrating discriminatory exclusion must be the number of minorities qualified to undertake the 
particular task." 


12 U.S.C. 2809 Rome Mortgage Disclosure Act of 197.S 

(a) Commencement; scope of data and tables 

Beginning with data for calendar year 1980, the Federal Financial Institutions Examinations Council 
shall compile each year, for each primary metropolitan statistical area, metropolitan statistical area, or 
coi^olidatcd metropolitan statistical area that is not comprised of designated primary metropolitan 
statistical areas, aggregate data by census tract for all depository institutions which are required to disclose 
data under section 2803 of this title or which are exempt pursuant to section 2805(b) of this title. The 
Council shall also produce tables indicating, for each primary metropolitan statistical area, metropolitan 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES (continued) 

(Emphasis Added) 

slatisiica! ajrea, or consolidated metropolitan statistical ares that is not comprised of designated primary 
metropolitan statistical areas, aggregate lending patterns for various categories of census tracts grouped 
according to location, age of housing stock, income level, and racial characteristics. 


"underrepresentation" means a situation in which the number of memSters of a minority group 
dKjgnation (determined by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission in consultation with the 
Office of Personnel Management, on the basis of the policy set forth in subsection (b) of this section) 
within a category of civil service employment constitutes a lower percentage of the total number of 
employees within the employment category than the percentage diat the minority constituted within the 
labor force of the United States, as determined under the most recent decennial or mid-decade census, 
or current population survey, under title 13 [13 USCS §5 1 et seq.], . , . 
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ffiSPANIC ORIGIN asked Si 


MEETING FEDERAL NEEDS 

Hispanic origin is used in numerous programs and is vital in making policy decisions. These data are 
needed to determine compliance wift provisions of anti-discrimination in employment and minoritj' 
recruitment legislation. Under the Voting Rights Act, data aboia Hi^anic origin are essential to ensure 
enforcement of bilingual election rules. The census classification of data about Hispanic origin meets 
the guidelines mandated in Federal Statistical Policy Directive No, 15, issued by the Office of 
Management and Budget. This directive sets standards for statistical reporting on race and ethnicity 
used by all Federal agencies. 


COMMUIWTY IMPACT 


Social Services 

a Under the Public Health Service Act, 
Hispanic origin is one of the factors used in 
identifying segments of the population who may 
not be getting needed medical services. 

Banking 

• For the Community Reinvestment Act, 
statistics about people of Hispanic origin are 
used to evaluate whether financial institutions 
are meeting credit needs of minority groups in 
low- and moderate-income communities. 


Ediication 

■ Funds are distributed to school districts for 
bilingual services through the Bilingual 
Education Act. 

Government 

• The Voting Rights Act ensures equality in 
voting. CompliatKe of local jurisdictions is 
monitored using counts of the voting-age 
population by national origin. 

Empioyinent 

■ Data about Hispanic origin are used to 
monitor and enforce equal employment 
opportunities under the Civil Rights Act. 
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fflSPANIC ORIGIN (continued) asked since J 970 


STATUTORY USES 


■ EDUCATION Bilingual Education Act 

[20 U.S.C. 3291 (part a), 3301 (part b), 3321 (part c)] 

■ EEOC Federal Affirmative Action Plans 


[5 U.S.C. 720Ua){l)], 
Federal Affirmative Action Program.^ 
[42 U.S.C. 2000e-16(b)(l)|, 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
[42 U.S.C. 2000e-2(a)(2)) 

■ EPA Regulatory Review 

[Executive Order 12866, Oct. 1, 1993]; 

Environmental Justice 
[Executive Order 12898, Feb. 11, 1994]; 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act 
[42 U.S.C. 6901 et seq.]; 
Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 

[42 U.S.C. 9601 el seq ] 

■ FEDERAL RESERVE Community Reinvestment Act of 1977 

[12 U.S.C. 2901] 

■ HHS Older Americans Act 

[42 U.S.C. 3002, 3026(a)(1), 3027(a)(g)], 
Public Health Service Act 
[42 U.S.C. 254b(b)(3)(A) & (B), 2S4e(b) & (d), & 2S4f-l] 

■ JUSTICE Voting Rights Act-Bilingual Election Requirements 

[42 U.S.C. 1973aa-la], 
Civil Rights Act 
[42 U.S.C. 1975c(a) & 2000c-2. d, f]. 
Legislative Redistricting 
[13 U.S.C. 141(c)] 
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HISPANIC ORIGIN (commued) uked smct jmo |i 


EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES 
(Emphasis Added) 



P.L. 94-311, Sec. 4, June 16, 1976; The Department of Commerce, in cooperation with appropriate 
Federal, State and local agencies and various population study groups and experts, shall immediately 
undertake a study to determine what steps would be necessary for developing creditable estimates of 
uaclercounts of Americans of Spanish origin or descent in future censuses. 


42 U.S.C. 1973aa-lafbV2yA) Voting Rights Act-Bilingual Eleetion Requirements 

... A State or political subdivision is a covered State or political .subdivision for the purposes of this 
subsection if the Director of the Census determines, based on census data, that— 

(i) (I) more than 5 percent of the citizens of voting age of such Slate or political subdivision 
are members of a single language minority and are Kmited-English proScient; 

(I!) more than 10,000 of the citizens of voting age of such political subdivision are 
members of a single language minority and are limited-English proficient; or 

(III) in the case of a political subdivision that contains all or any part of an Indian 
reservation, more than 5 percent of the American Indian or Alaska Native citizens of voting age 
within the Indian reservation are members of a single language minority and are limited-English 
proficient; and 

(ii) the illiteracy rate of the citizens in the language minority as a group is higher than the 
national illiteracy rate. 


The Secretary of Commerce shall promptly conduct a survey to compile registration and voting statistics 
in such geographic areas as may be recommended by the Commission on Civil Rights. Such a survey and 
compilation sh^l, to the extent recommended by the Commission on Civil Rights, only include a count 
of persons of voting age by race, color, and national origin, and determination of the extent to which 
such persons are registered to vote, and have voted .... 

Such information shall also be collected and compiled in connection with the Nineteenth Decennial 
Census, and at suck other times as the Congress may prescribe. . . . 
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HISPANIC ORIGIN (conrinued) 


asked since 1970 


EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES (continued) 
(Emphasis Added) 


df. U . S .C. \n iim Civil Rights aw 

Investigatoiy, etc., duties. 

TTie Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing under oath or aSinnation that certain citizens of the United 
Stales are being deprived of their right to vote and have that vote counted by reason 

of their color, race, religion, sex, age, handic^, or national origin; which writing, under oath or 
aifirmation, shall set forth the facts iqjon which such belief at beliefs are based; 

(2) study and collect infonnation concerning legal developments eonstitoting discrimination 
or a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution because of race, color, religion, 
sex, age, handicap, or national origin or in die administration of justice; 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the Fedetal Government with respect to discrimination or 
denials of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution beuuse of race, color, religion, sex, 
age, handicap, or national origin or the administration of justice; 

(4) serve as national clearinghouse for infonnation in respect to discrimination or denials of 
equal protection of the laws because of race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national 
origin, including but not limited to the fields of voting, education, housing, employment, the 
use of public facilities, and transportation, or in the administration of justice; and 

(5) investigate allegations, made in writing and under oath or affirmation, that citizens of the 
United States are unlawfully being accorded or denied the right to vote, or to have their votes 
properly counted, in any election of the Presidential electors. Members of the United States 
Senate, or the House of Representatives, as a result of any patterns or practice of fraud or 
discrimination in the conduct of such election. 


5 USX , TZOUaX l ) Federal Affirmative Action Plans 

"undenepresentation" means a situation in which the number of members of a minority group 
designation (determined by the Equal Employment Oiqxirtunity Commission in consultation with the 
Office of Personnel Management, on the basis of the policy set forth in subsection (b) of this section) 
within a category of civil service employment constitutes a lower percentage of the total number of 
en^loyees within the employment category than the percentage that the mittority constituted within the 
labor Soax of die United States, as determined under the most recent dccenninl or mid>decade census, 

or ewrem population survey, under title 13 (1 3 uses §§ 1 et seq.]. . 1 . 
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fflSPANIC ORIGIN (continued) ' asked since I970 


EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES (contimeJJ 
(Emphasis Added) 

n u s e. 141 fc) legislative Redistricting 

(c) The officers . , . having initial responsibility for the legislative apportionment or districting of each 
State may, not later than 3 years before the decennial census date, submit to tlie Secretary a plan 
identifying the geographic areas for which spedfic tabulations of population are desired. . 
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ATTACmiENT D 


Friday 

December 1 , 1995 


Part XII 

Department of 
Commerce 

Bureau of the Census 


1998 Race and Ethnic Targeted Test; 
Notice 
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62010 Federal Register / Vol. 60. No. 231 / Friday. Decetoher 1, 1995 / Notices 


JEPARTMENT OP COMMERCE 
Bureau of the Census 

1 99 6 Rac e and Ethnic Targeted Test 
(RAETT) and Content Reinterview, 
AJse Identified as the 1996 Census 
Survey 

ACnOM: Proposed Agency Iniormation 
Collection Activity: Request for 
comments. 

summary: The Depaitmeoi of 
Commerca. as past of its continuicg 
effort to reduce paperwork and 
respondent burden, invites the general 
pimlic and other Federal agencies to 
take this opportunity to comment on 
proposed and/or continuing information 
collections, as required by the 
Paperwork Reduction Act of 199S, 
public Law 104-13 (44 U.S.C 
3S06(cU2)lA)). 

Dates: Written comments must be 
submitted on or before }aauaiy 30, 1996. 
ADORESSES: Direct all written comtnenu 
to Gerald Tache. Departmental Ponns 
Clearance Of&cer, Departmsil of 
Commerce. Room 5327, 14th and 
Constitution Avenue. N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20230. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CORTACt; 
Requests for addltiorul information or 
copies oftheinfoimaCion collection 
ir>6lrument(sl and instructions should 
be directed to Nampeo R. McKenney, 
Assistant Division Chief. Populaiion 
Division, at the Bureau of the Census. 
Koom 2011. POB93. Washington. O.C. 
20233: or call (301] 4S7-2075. 
supplehsntart (nforiaation: 

1, Abstract 

The lujue 1996 Race and Ethnic 
Targeted Test (RAnT) is the priadpal 
vehicle for (nting and evaluating 
sever^ ma)or proposed changes in. or 
aiteenatives ie. the 1990 oetuus race and 
c thn ie questions. These include: 

• A "MulUradai or birmdal" category; 

• A "Cbe^ more than one eategoiy** 
approach to reporting as mulrincial; 

• Altenvatjve sequencing of the race 
and Hispanic origin items: 

• A combined race, Hispanic origin 
and ancestry question; 

• A cojnbised "Indian (Ainer.} er 
Alaska Mative" category; and 

• A ''Native Hawaiian" category. 

These woposals arose Iririn. 

• The Office of Management and 
Budget's (OMB) review of the Federal 
standards for racial and ethnic 
classifiruition (Statistical Policy 
Directive No. iS). with particular 
attention to the research agenda 
developed by the Research 
Subcommittee of the OMB [nteragency 


Committee for the Review of Racial and 
Ethnic Standards; 

• Evaluation research on the 1990 
census data, on early tests of alternative 
2000 census forms {e.g.. the Alternative 
Questionnaire Experiment aitd the 
Simplified Questionnaire Test), and on 
the Cuiieat Populatim Survey, May 
1995 Supplement on Race and Ethnicity 
funded by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; and 

a Consultations with the Census 
Advisory Commineea and other data 
uaen. incl udin g a nonfeience on 
undezeounted ethnic populations, an 
inteemational eonferencs on the 
measuramect of race and ethsicLty. ud 
Rcommendations in raports by the 
National Sesaaich Cou^il and the 
General Accounting Office . 

The RAETT is essestial for evaluating 
how proposed charges to Dinetive No. 
15, such as a multiraaal classification 
and. combined race and Hispanic origin 
queetioos, might aSect the distribution 
and quality (e.g.. leimeiview 
consistency) of responses in the current 
race and ffispaaic origia items. 
Substantial uax^jea could afiect foe 
historical continoity of race and. ethnic 
data and the usefulness of data for 
Federal agencies that monitor and 
enforce legislation (e.g.. the Vot ing 
Rights Aa). In addition, tha RAETT is 
needed to deternune whether alternative 
sequencing of the mco and Hispanic 
origiOL items or combining the Indian 
(Amer.) and Alaska Native ategories 
provide improvements over the 19SD 
census. The RAETT wlU ai»o be used for 
evaluating the tenninology of "Native 
Hawaiian ." 

The RaETT Trill target about 90,000 
urban and rural hotiaeholds 
representing American Indians. Alaska 
Natives. AsuBS. Pacific Islanders. 
Hispaiucs. Blacks, White ethnic groups, 
and multincial perrons. 

The RAETT vriil include a reinterview 
\riuch will permit assessments of effects 
of changes on relaiively smaller 
populations nut reliably measured in 
national samples. 

The test will also assess alternative 
approaches to household rostering, 
induding special probes designed to 
improve coverage in undercounted 
minority households. 

The RAETT will includo six forms 
(ons cnocrol end five expeiuneoial). We 
are tmJy mciuding the questions cm race 
and ethtudty in this aotlcc because (hey 
-are pertinent to the survey, if you want 
toobtatn acopy of the quest ioanaire in 
Its tmtirery, you may write to Nanwee 
K. McKenney. AssiMant Divisioii (^ef. 
Popiilatimi Division, at the address 
luted above. The foUusring is a list of 


the form numbers and prois of the race 
and ethnicity quesuons- 


Form Mo. 

Precis of race and ethnic ques- 
tions on forms 

DL-1 A 

Control. 

DU-iB 

Separate Hispanic origin and 
race questions; muKiocial 
category; comained 'Inckar 
(Amer.) or Naska Native" 
eategory. 

DL-tC 

Separate Hispanic origin arri 

1 roes questions; maifc more 
than one race; conriined '*lr>- 
dian (Amer.) or Alaska Na- 
five' category. 

DL-lD - 

Race quesiion fdlonred by His- 
panic origin question; com- 
binad 'Iridian (Amer.) or 
Alaska Native" calegery; 
"Native Hawanan" catagory. 

DL-lE 

Combined race, Hispanic ori- 
. gin. and arKestry; multirecial 
category. 

DL-tF 

Cenfcined race. Hispanic ori- 
and aneastiy; mark more 
than one bos. 


Attachment A. "Proposed Race end 
Ethnic Questions for RAETT.” is 
included to assist with the review of the 
race and ethnic questions. Attachment B 
the race and ethnic questions 
that will appear on forms DL— lA 
through DLr-lF. 

IL Madiod of Collection 

'Hre p ro p osed infonnalioTt collection 
will be a one-time raailout-mailback 
census test needed for planning the 
2000 census.- The mai ling operations for 
tKp. proposed RAEIT will be conducted 
through the U.S. Postal Service, using 
first-class post age rates for all pieces. 

The RAETT also include a 
Computer Assisted Telephone Interview 
(CATI) reintoTview, which will compare 
individual lesponsis collected on the 
self-enumeration forsas to those 
collected in the CATI reinteiview. 
Me4a5ures of response error will be 
geaereied from the relnterview to 
estimate the error associated with 
question wording. 

Repeated callbacks will be made to 
each household to obtain a completed 
rvlnterricw. The automatic coll 
scheduler in the CA’P! instruinenl is 
designed to maxifflixe response by 
optixnizuig the callback times based on 
prior call records for the hotisehold. 

HI. Data 

OMB Number; Not Available 

Font* Wumher: DL— 3 A. DL-lB. DL— 
1C. DL-lD, DL-lE. and DL-IF. 

'T^mo/' R eview; Regular Submission. 

FubUe: Households and 
Individuals. 

EstiinaXed Nu other o/ Respondents: 
90.utl0 Hpuseholds- 
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Federal Register / 


Estiznaxed Time Per Response; 
Mdiiout — 10 minutes Reinterview — 20 
minutes. 

Estimated Total AnnuaJ Barden 
Hours: Mailout—1 S,000 hours; 
Reinterview — 15,000 hours. 

Estimaied Ta^ AnnuaJ Cost: $2.2 
Million- 

IV. RequasI for Comaimts 

CunuDents aie invited on: (a) whether 
the proposed collection of infonnatiou 
is necessary for Uie proper perfomiaDce 


Vol. 60, No. 231 / Friday. December 


of the fuactiuDs of the agency, including 
whether the infomation shall have 
practical uiiliiy; (bj the accuracy nf the 
ttgimcy's estimate nf the burden 
(including hours and cost) of the 
proposed cuUectiaD of tnfonaatie&; (c) 
ways to enhance the quality, utility, and 
clarity of the ittfotmatioxi to 1 m 
cnllflcted: and (d) ways to mininitze the 
burden of the collection td information 
on respondenui, including the use of 
automated collection techniques nr 
otber farms of information teclmoio^. 


1. 3995 / Notices 62011 


Comments suhmiited in response to 
this notice will be summariacd and/or 
included in the request for TiMB 
approval of this information collection: 
tliey also will become a matter uf pubhc 
record. 

Dalud: Newember 22. 109.^. 

Gerald Tache. 

Deparimema! Forms Cieorance Officer, Office 
of Management and Organizetiori. 

BUJHe CODE 
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ATTACHMENT B 


Form DL-IA 


Form DL-lB 


£. What this person's f»co? Mark S one be* ier the race 
thar thepcnen considen hiimolf/horsehte be. 

O White 

O BUck, African Am« or Negro 

ED Indian <Anier.} - Print ttame of enrolled or prineip«l vibe. ^ 



O Esbime 
O Alein 
Q Ol i f icw. 
n Filipino 
O Hawaiian 
O Korean 
O Vietnamese 
Q rapanne 
n Asian Indian 
O Samoan 
O Guamartlan 

□ Other Asian or Pacific Blander- Print race, ter example: 
Hmorts, Fijian. Laotian. Thai. Tengan. Paksuni. Cambodian 
and to on ^ 



7. t» this person SpanishMIxponic/LAtifioT 

Mark S the *No‘ box if rtet Spamsh/HiipanlcAAtirto. 

O Me. not SpanisMiispanicaatino 
O Tea. kteiicin. McxicaivAni.. Chicane 
O Ttf. Pwno Bicpn 
□ ▼ cv Cuban 

n Tet. other SpanitfvHupanic/XAvne - Print one greyp, for 
esampMi; Argontmean. Ceioirtbian. Dominican. Nicaraguan, 
Sbhraderan Spaniard, and to pn. 


Mote: Please anooer begt questions S and 6. 

S. tt this pmsM SperthhUspawidtattno? Mark S the *Mo' 
baa ft rtot SpanisMHBpanieiatine. 

O No. not Spanshhiispanifi/Latino 
O Tcs. M tr ucars, lAeiican-Am.. oucom 
O fa. Pweno Rican 
O Vet, Cuban 

O Yes other SpanUhMhpanidLatine- Prim one group.^ 



6. WKet is thk person's rose? Mark S ONE bos for the race 
that the person considers hinBcIMtefself to be. 

O white 

O Black. African Am, w Negro 
O Indian lAmer.) or Alaika Nath* 

(Print name el oiHotled or principal tribej ^ 



O Chmete 
O Pilipilte 
□ Hawaiian 
O Corson 
O vietnsmeta 

O Japanese 
O Asian tndian 
O Eamoan 
O Suamanian 

Q Other Asian or Pacific blander -Prim rate.^ 



O Same other race- Print fbce.^ 
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Form DL-lC Form DL-lI} 


Nom: Meaie answer bo^ Oumions S and E. 

5. Is this person S^nlshiMispanMUstine? Mart SI the *He' 
box H not Spanis^upenidLstsno. 

I f Me. net SpanistVH'Bpenifi/l.atlne 
Q Yes, Mexican. Mexican-AiTL. Chkano 
D Tev Puerto Ritan 
O Yes. Gjban 

n Yes. BtherSpsnstVMisoanWLaiino-fnnt one^up.p 


6. Whart is this person's roee? Mark one or more raem to 
indicate wh« This person considers hims#»/he»se» to be 

□ White 

O Black. African Am., or Negro 
{~) Indian (Artier.) or Alaska Natiwe 

(Print name of enrolled or principal Bribe.) f 


D Chinese 
Q Filipino 
O Hawaiian 
Q Korean 
n V'etnamiise 
O Japanese 
rn Asian Iridian 
O Samoan 
O Gwamanian 

Q Other Asian or Pacific Irlander - Pt'Ot race.^ 

M I I I I I I 1 I I I I I I .1 I 

Q Some orrtef ra* ' Print race y 


leete; Please answer both Quenions S and 6. 

5. What is this person's ran? Mark S ONE bos for the 
race tfurt the person considers hir-self/herself to be. 

O White 

O Black. African Am., or Negro 
□ Indian (Amer.) or Aloka Mat'we 

(Print neme of enrolled or prirKipal tribe.) y 


n Maine Hawaiian 
O Osnese 

O Filipino 
0 Korean 
Q Viemamme 
O Japanese 
Q Asian Indian 
Q Sampan 
Q Guamanian 

Q OTher Asian or Pacific Islander - Prim race, y 


n Some odser race > Print race, y 


n MidbraciBi or btracial -Print races. y 

I M 1 1 1 1 1 M I rrni] 

I I M I M I -I M ITI II] 


6. la this person SpardstwWi tp tw rft JiiiieT 

Mark £ the *No‘ boa if net SpanishiHlipanicAAtino. 
Q Ho. not Epenhh/Hitpanic/UtIne 
Q Yes. Mesiun. Maxxan^m. Chtcano 
Q Ya. Puerto aican 
O Yas. Cuban 

O Yo. od»«f Spenish'H’ispanit/ljiijno - Prim on* group, y 
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Form DL-IE Form DL-IF 


NOT6 - Ple*M snswer both and 4b. 

Aa. iMwt is this ponon'e race or origin? SoNE 
hex for the ran or origin that this parson c en skkn 
himtalf/lwfseif to be. 

OvMtite 

O Black. Afrian Am. or Negro 
O Indian (i^nerj or Ala^ Nstiwa 

(Prim name of enralM or principal vibe) ^ 


O Asian or Pacific blander 
O Hispanic Latino, or Spanish origin 
O Muliiradal or biracial 
O Some other race 


MOTE - Pioase anatwer both 4a and ab. 

4«. Wtaal is this pniM's race or Artgin?- Mark erw or 
more barns to ndicata sahat this panon eonsidars 
hrmsciWiets el f to be. 

Qwiuta 

Q Black, African Am. or Negro 
Q Indian (AmerJ or Alaska Native 

(Print name of ertrellcd or principal tribe) ^ 


Q Asian or Pacific blander 
O Hispanic lAtino, or Spanish origin 
O Some ether race 


db. What is this person's arKeatry or othnic groi^? 

Fereutnple. Italian. African Am. Mexican, t^rean, 
Amer. Inoian, Cape Verdean. Ecuadorian. Haitian. 
Lebanese. Nigerian. Poibh. Samoan. Taiwanese. 
Ukrainian, or any ether ancesuy.^ 


4h. What Is this par*en*s ancestry or othnic group? 
For example, ttalian. African .Am.. Maxian, l^rean. 
Amer. Indian, Cape Verdean, Ecuadorian. Haitian. 
Lebanese. Nigerian. Polish. Samoan, Taiwanese. 
Ukrainian, or any other aneestry. ^ 


n 


{FR Doc. 9S-2R122 PUad It-^tO-SS; S:4S 
e.ia.] 

eiuxcc eeee ast»<aiua 
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Mr. Horn. We are delighted to now welcome the ranking minor- 
ity member for an opening statement. A quorum is present, and as 
others come in, we will ask them to make their statements before 
swearing in the witnesses. 

Mrs. Maloney of New York. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for holding 
this hearing on the census and how we measure race in the year 
2000, the next century. 

Today’s Washington Post, in describing Tiger Woods, who made 
history winning the Master’s, puts a personal identity on the issue 
before us today. He has been described as the first African-Amer- 
ican to win the Master’s. He, on the other hand, describes himself 
as having a mixed race identity. It is very difficult to ask a biracial 
couple to choose one race over another, but that is what is hap- 
pening when we have to fill out the race question for their child. 

At the same time, we live in a country where discrimination is 
a very real part of our world. We cannot do anything that makes 
it more difficult for our laws against discrimination to be enforced. 
I fully understand the difficulty facing the biracial couple when 
asked to choose “white” or “black” to identify their child. Such a 
choice flies in the face of the racial harmony their marriage sym- 
bolizes. 

Today we will hear from many Members and experts on the 
issue. I particularly want to comment that Representatives Sawyer 
and Petri will be testifying, who worked very hard on this issue in 
the last Congress, and also Carrie Meek and Maxine Waters. 

0MB Directive 15 provides the standards for the collection and 
presentation of data on race and ethnicity in all Federal programs 
and statistical activities. These categories are used for civil rights 
compliance, administrative reporting, and personal recordkeeping. 
The categories are also used in statistical reporting and surveys, 
like the current population survey, which provides employment and 
unemployment statistics. 

If we look back to the record created by Representative Sawyer, 
it is clear that there are many people who are not happy with the 
race and ethnic categories we use today. Some question why “His- 
panic” is not one of the race categories. Others question and want 
ethnicity left as a separate question, but want changes to the race 
category. The Hawaiian delegation wants Native Hawaiians count- 
ed as Native Americans and not as Asians. Some would have us 
drop the questions completely. 

The record from the 103d Congress also shows that many people 
would prefer that the categories in Directive 15 be left unchanged. 
Some argue that the historical continuity is necessary for tracking 
progress in remedying discrimination. Others contend that all cat- 
egories are arbitrary, and changing the categories would not solve 
anything. Others point out that the categories we use today are de- 
signed to be used in the enforcement of laws, like the civil rights 
law, the voting rights law, and that the proposed changes would 
make enforcing those laws impossible. 

Whatever decision 0MB makes, some people will be very un- 
happy with them. Part of the problem we are faced with is a riddle 
identified by Justice Harry Blackmon when he said, and I quote, 
“In order to get beyond racism, we must first take a count of race.” 
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We must measure race in order to determine where and when dis- 
crimination exists. 

We must measure race because discrimination still exists today. 
There are banks that continue to redline, insurance companies that 
continue to redline, and employers who refuse to hire or promote 
minorities. We read about it every day in the papers. 

The task is made more difficult because there is no scientific 
basis for defining racial groups. Recent studies in genetics show 
that there is more variation within race groups than between them. 
If you pick two people at random within one of these groups, their 
genetic structure is more likely to be similar to someone in another 
racial group than to be like each other. 

However as lawmakers, we are faced with the responsibility of 
making sure that our laws are enforced. Without clear, accurate, 
and consistent race categories, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
prove that discrimination exists. Without data, it is impossible to 
provide a remedy. 

I look forward to the panels today, and I thank the chairman for 
holding this hearing. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney and Hon. 
Danny K. Davis follow:] 
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Opening Statement of 
The Honorable Carolyn B. Maloney on 
Defining Race for Administrative and 
Statistical Purposes 

April 23, 1997 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this important 
hearing on 0MB Directive 1 S. I would like to thank 
Representatives Sawyer and Petri for coming to this hearing. 
The work they did in the 103rd Congress on this issue stands 
as an important milestone in the development of this issue. 

At that time, Rep. Sawyer was the Chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Subcommittee on Census, Statistics, 
and Postal Personnel, and Rep. Petri was the Ranking 
Republican on the Subcommittee. If it had not been for the 
work they did, we would not be here today reviewing the 
possibility that OMB will change Directive 15. 
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0MB Directive 15 provides the standards for the 
collection and presentation of data on race and ethnicity in 
all Federal programs and statistical activities. These 
categories are used for civil rights compliance, 
administrative reporting, and generai record keeping. The 
categories are also used in statistical reporting in surveys 
like the Current Population Survey which provides 
employment and unemployment statistics. 

If we look back to the record created by Rep. Sawyer, it 
is clear that there many people are not happy with the race 
and ethnic categories we use today. Some question why 
Hispanic is not one of the race categories. Others want 
ethnicity left as a separate question, but want changes to the 
race category. The Hawaii delegation wants native 
Hawaiians counted as native Americans and not as Asians. 
Some would have us drop the questions completely. 


2 
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The record from the 1 03rd Congress also shows that 
many people would prefer that the categories in Directive 15 
be left unchanged. Some argue that the historical continuity 
is necessary for tracking progress in remedying 
discrimination. Others contend that all categories are 
arbitrary, and changing the categories would not solve 
anything. Still others point out that the categories we use 
today are designed to be used in the enforcement of laws 
like the Civil Rights law and the Voting Rights law, and that 
the proposed changes would make enforcing those laws 
impossible. Whatever decision 0MB makes, some people 
will be very unhappy with them. 

Part of the problem we are faced with is a conundrum 
identified by Justice Harry Blackmun who said “In order to 
get beyond racism, we must first take account of race.” We 
must measure race in order to determine where and when 
discrimination exists. We must measure race, because 
discrimination still exists today. There are banks that 
continue to red line, and employers who refuse to hire or 
promote minorities. 


3 
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The task is made more difTicult because there is no 
scientific basis for defining racial groups. Recent studies in 
genetics show that there is more variation within “race” 
groups than between them, if you pick two people at 
random within one of these groups, their genetic structure is 
more likely to be similar to someone in another racial group, 
than to be like each other. 

I fully understand the difficulty facing the biracial couple 
when asked to choose White or Black to identify their child. 
Such a choice flies in the face of the racial harmony their 
marriage symbolizes. 

However, as law makers we are faced with the 
responsibility of making sure that our laws are enforced. 
Without clear, accurate, and consistent race categories, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove that discrimination exists. 
Without those data, it is impossible to provide remedy. 


4 
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We are awaiting the results from the Race and Ethnic 
Target Test, and we are awaiting OMB’s decision on 
Directive 15. In the meantime, I would hope that we would 
explore ways that we could examine the interplay between 
race and ethnicity and ancestry in a more comprehensive 
fashion. 

Congresswoman Morelia has introduced H.Res. 38 
which talks about the importance of collecting ancestry data 
in the census. I support that resolution and would urge each 
of you to cosponsor it. Perhaps in the context of asking 
ancestry on the long form, we can also ask a series of 
questions that help us understand the mix of race, ethnicity, 
and ancestry that constitute self identity for each of us. 

Again, thank you Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing. 

I hope that in the future we will hear from the Administration 
on the results of the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test, and 
from the Department of Justice on how changes to Directive 
1 5 would affect the enforcement of the Civil Rights Act, the 
Voting Rights Act, and the Equal Education Opportunity Act. 


5 
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Committee on Government Reform and Management 
Government Management, Information and Technology Subcommittee 
Statement of Representative Danny K. Davis 
April 23, 1997 

Census 2000: How should the Federal Government 
Measure Race and Ethnicity? 

Good morning and thank you Mr. Chairman for allowing me this time to address 
some concerns. I would also like to thank all the panelists for coming here today 
and sharing your knowledge and expertise with us. 

As some of you may know, I represent the 7"' district in Illinois. Now that district 
is about 69% African American, 5% Latino, 5% Asian Pacific American and about 
12% other. Thus, today’s hearing is of particular importance to me. 

It is my understanding that 0MB will decide this summer whether or not to change 
the definitions of race used by the federal government. Thus, today’s hearing is to 
focus on the possible change of directive 15 ( which specifies the definitions of race 
and ethnicity for legal, administrative and statistical purposes). The possible change 
of this policy has many implications to it in that directive 1 5 is used throughout the 
government in policy making and is key to implementing numerous Federal laws. 
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Much of the discussion has heen around whether to include a multiracial category. 
Although I understand the argument for the need to clarify the identity of multiracial 
individuals, I have concerns on how this process may boggle the issues of fairness 
and adherence to anti-discrimination and civil rights legislation. 


Furthermore, there are other civil rights laws that would be almost impossible to 
administer should we change directive 15. For instance, the Voting Rights Act 
(VRA) which prohibits states from applying any standard for voting that will result 
in the abridgment of the right to vote “on account of race or color.” Furthermore, 
Section 203 of the VRA which protects the language of minorities by requiring 
bilingual voting materials in certain areas could be difficult to enforce. This 
information determines which jurisdictions are required to provide bilingual voting 
assistance to Asian American, Latino, and Native American voters. 

Information gathered on race is also used for 
*Reviewing State and Local redistricting plans 

^Establishing and evaluating Federal affirmative action plans and evaluating 
affirmative action and discrimination in the private sector 
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*Monitormg the access of minorities to home mortgage loans ander the Home 

Mortgage Disclosure Act 

*Enforcmg the Equal Credit Opportunity Act 

*Monitoring and enforcing desegregation plans in the public schools 

♦Assisting minority business under the minority business development programs 

♦Monitoring environmental degradation in minority communities 

♦Developing healthcare policies on issues such as childhood inoculation 

Thus, I attest that there are many social implications to today’s hearing in the need 
to recognize the role that race and/or racial classifications continue to play in the 
nation’s social, political, cultural, legal and economic system . 

Although I realize the personal nature of today’s topic and also acknowledge the 
desire of those of multiracial heritage to be able to fiiUy express themselves, I am 
worried about the adverse effects that the multiracial category may imbue. Since 
census infoimation is used for civil rights enforcement and policy purposes and 
given that we, the federal government, do not currently have a method for ensuring 
accurate collection and analysis of results in a multiracial category, I am generally 
opposed to this issue being addressed in the Census 2000. Until a process to collect 
meaningfijl, accurate or specific racial and ethnic data that remedies past, current 
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and/or even prevent future discrimination is in -place — I feel that the nmltiracial 
category could jeopardize the civil rights of many minorities as well as provide 
inconsistent and damaging effects on overall racial counts. 

I have concerns as to how the fusion of race and ethnicity would challenge the 
ability to administer and enforee civil rights laws against discrimination. I 
understand that a multir«:ial category may make sense for the first generation, but 
when you begin to look at it tong term and those multiracial children many others, 
their children are classified as multiracial. 

Finally, there are significant numbers that say equality cannot be assured without 
measuring, yet, some contend that the very fact of measuring race fosters inequality. 
While there is no scientific basis for categorizing a person in one race or another, 
race as a social construct is very real. 
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Mr. Horn. As you know, we have a tradition on the Government 
Reform and Oversight Committee of swearing in all witnesses. I 
understand you are accompanied by Katherine Wallman. If you 
will identify her title, we will swear you both in. What is her title? 

Ms. Katzen. Chief Statistician of the United States. 

Mr. Horn. Very good. If you would raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. The clerk will note that both witnesses have affirmed. 

The usual routine, as you know. Dr. Katzen, is to file your state- 
ment and then summarize it. Now, we’re conscious of your time 
and that you have to leave at 10:30, so other opening statements 
of Members will be put in the record as if read, because we want 
to get to your testimony. So if you would summarize your state- 
ment in about 10 minutes or so, 15, then let’s get to the questions. 

STATEMENT OF SALLY KATZEN, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF 

INFORMATION AND REGULATORY AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT AND BUDGET, ACCOMPANIED BY KATHERINE 

WALLMAN, CHIEF STATISTICIAN OF THE UNITED STATES 

Ms. Katzen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the subcommittee. 

I, too, would like to thank you for holding this hearing on what 
I think is a very important and sensitive issue. I appreciate very 
much your inviting me to testify today about our review of OMB’s 
Directive 15 on race and ethnic standards for Federal statistics and 
administrative reporting. 

As you mentioned, accompanying me is Katherine Wallman, who 
serves as our Chief Statistician at 0MB. And, again, I would like 
to thank you for accommodating my schedule so that I can appear 
at another hearing in this building later this morning. 

As has been mentioned this morning, the standard in Directive 
15 sets forth a minimum set of categories that are used across the 
Federal agencies for recordkeeping, collection, and presentation of 
data on race and ethnicity. As I outlined in my testimony to the 
House of Representatives in 1993, 0MB adopted these categories 
in 1977, to facilitate, in some consistent fashion, the compilation of 
population data for statistical purposes, as well as for program ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

The development of the categories at that time was largely influ- 
enced by legislative priorities of the 1960’s and 1970’s. In par- 
ticular, the standard was designed to reflect the major population 
groups in this country that had historically experienced discrimina- 
tion because of their race or ethnicity. The categories are thus a 
product of this Nation’s political and social history, and they should 
not be viewed as having any anthropologic or scientific origin. 

There are, as you mentioned, four categories for the collection of 
data on race: American Indian or Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific 
Islander, black, and white. There are two categories for the collec- 
tion of data on ethnicity: “Hispanic origin” and “Not of Hispanic or- 
igin.” 

While these categories represent the broad major population 
groups, the directive does not preclude the collection of more de- 
tailed data, as long as the additional information can be aggregated 
into the basic set of categories. 
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During the past 20 years, the common language provided hy the 
categories has served the Federal agencies well, in terms of meet- 
ing their statistical, program, and more specialized needs for data 
on race and ethnicity in such areas as medical research. Yet, dur- 
ing the past 20 years, our country’s population has become more 
racially and ethnically diverse, largely as a result of the growth in 
immigration and interracial marriages. 

Consequently, the question has been raised as to whether the 
categories continue to produce useful information about our popu- 
lation. To answer that question, 0MB committed, in 1993, to car- 
rying out a comprehensive review of the categories, in cooperation 
with the Federal agencies that are the users and producers of data 
on race and ethnicity. 

The review process has had two major parallel tracks: First, re- 
flecting your view as well, the importance of public comment, we 
have had a process for obtaining public comment on the present 
standards, which has produced numerous suggestions for changing 
the standards; and second, research and testing related to assess- 
ing the possible effects of suggested changes on the quality and 
usefulness of the resulting data. 

Our focus on research and testing should not obscure or detract 
from our clear understanding that this is a very sensitive subject. 
For some people, our directive does not simply represent a set of 
data categories for classifying characteristics of the population. The 
meaning and importance of the categories become very personal 
matters, when people provide data about their own or their family 
members’ race and ethnicity on the decennial census or when reg- 
istering their children for school. 

Now, with respect to the first track, 0MB has solicited public 
participation and comment by means of two Federal Register no- 
tices and four public hearings across the country, as well as many 
meetings and conferences. We also include in that category the 
hearings held by Congressman Sawyer in 1993 and would like to 
include these, as well, as contributing to our enlightenment. 

This process, to date, has been very helpful in identifying more 
clearly several categories of concerns. The first, and the one that 
has received the most media attention, is the issue on how multira- 
cial persons should be classified. 

Currently, persons who are of mixed race and or racial origin are 
asked to select the category that most closely reflects the individ- 
ual’s recognition in his or her community. The one exception to this 
is, for the last decennial census, there was also the inclusion of the 
term “Other” for this purpose. That was designed to enable us to 
better understand those who previously had been nonresponsive on 
the question. 

Public comment has included a request for a specific category 
called “Multiracial.” Some want to specify the races and some do 
not, while others have requested an opportunity to identify one or 
more races, but not using a category called “Multiracial”. In other 
words, an option to check several boxes but not have a separate 
“Multiracial” box. 

Second, we have received a number of requests to expand the 
minimum set of categories by adding categories for population 
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groups such as Arabs or Middle Easterners, Cape Verdans, Creoles, 
European-Americans, and German-Americans. 

Third, as you mentioned, the Native Hawaiians have indicated 
that they no longer want to be included in the Asian or Pacific Is- 
lander category. Some are asking that they be included in the same 
category as American Indians and Alaskan Natives, so that all in- 
digenous peoples would be in the same category. Others have re- 
quested a separate category for Native Hawaiians alone. Based on 
the comments we have received, the American Indian and Alaskan 
Native organizations are opposed to the inclusion of Native Hawai- 
ians in their category. 

Fourth, we have received requests to eliminate the racial and 
ethnic categories from those who believe that the collection of such 
data serves to perpetuate an overemphasis on race in America and 
contributes to the fragmentation of our society. 

The variety and range of suggestions for changing Directive 15 
underscored to us the importance of having a set of general prin- 
ciples to govern the review process and to guide final decisions. The 
general principles that we are following are attached to my written 
testimony and include such items as emphasis on self-identification 
and respect for a person’s dignity in the collection process; having 
concepts and terminology that are generally understood and accept- 
ed by the American people; having categories that are comprehen- 
sive in their coverage of the population; recognizing that there are 
burdens imposed on respondents and implementation costs, not 
only to the Federal agencies but also to State and local entities and 
to the private sector, from changes in the standards; and having a 
standard that is usable, not only for the decennial census, which 
is where we hear about this most frequently, but also for surveys 
and administrative records, including those data collections using 
observer identification. 

With respect to the second track, several major national tests 
were developed, in cooperation with the Interagency Committee, to 
research and test a number of the suggested changes. Some of that 
research has been completed, and the highlights are discussed in 
my written testimony. You will be hearing from others testifying 
today about the issues that were addressed and what the results 
indicate about the possible impact on the population counts for the 
current categories. 

We are awaiting a very important piece of research, the results 
of the Census Bureau’s Race and Ethnic Targeted Test. When those 
findings become available, in early May, the research phase of the 
review will be completed. It will then be the task of the members 
of the Interagency Committee to take into account the substantial 
amount of public comment, evaluate that research results, and 
make recommendations to 0MB that reflect their best professional 
and technical advice. 

There will be one more opportunity for public input, because 
0MB will publish, for public comment, in the Federal Register the 
Interagency Committee’s report and recommendations. This is tar- 
geted for early July 1997. We will then consider this round of pub- 
lic comment and announce our decision in mid-October 1997, so 
that changes, if any, in the racial and ethnic categories can be in- 
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eluded in the spring 1998 dress rehearsal for the year 2000 decen- 
nial census. 

I would like to emphasize that we have made no interim deci- 
sions with respect to any of the requests or suggestions for chang- 
ing how the Federal Government meets its needs for data on race 
and ethnicity. Further, the option remains open to retain the cur- 
rent minimum set of data categories, given that they have pro- 
duced useful and consistent information for 20 years. 

During the final phase of the review process, 0MB, together with 
the Interagency Committee, will have to consider and assess how 
much of an improvement in the accuracy and relevance of the data 
may result from changes versus the impact of the changes on the 
historical comparability of data, the burden imposed on respond- 
ents, and the possible implementation cost to the Federal agencies, 
as well as to those at the State and local level, in the business com- 
munity, and private sector organizations. 

Finally, it is important to make clear what 0MB is doing and not 
doing in carrying out our responsibilities under the Paperwork Re- 
duction Act for standards and guidelines for classifying statistical 
data. OMB’s role is not to define how an individual should identify 
himself or herself when providing data on race or ethnicity. Rather, 
we are trying to determine what categories for aggregating data on 
race and ethnicity facilitate the measuring and reporting of infor- 
mation on the social and economic conditions of our Nation’s popu- 
lation groups, for use in formulating public policy. 

In arriving at a decision, 0MB will need to balance statistical 
issues that relate to the quality and utility of data, the Federal 
needs for data on race and ethnicity, including statutory require- 
ments, and social concerns. 

We truly welcome your interest in the review of the current set 
of categories. We appreciate having an opportunity to brief you on 
the events of the past 4 years, and we hope that we can count on 
your continuing interest and support as we arrive at a decision. 

I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Katzen follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcoimnittee: 

I appreciate your inviting me here today to discuss our comprehenisive review of the 
Office of Management and Budget's (0MB) Statistical Policy Directive No. 15 on “Race and 
Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics and Administrative Reporting.” The standard in 
Directive No. 15 sets forth a minimum set of categories that are used govemmentwide for 
recordkeeping, coiiection, and presentation of data on race and elhiucity. There are four 
categories for the collection of data on race that are detined in the current standard as tbllows; 

• American Indian or Alaskan Native - a person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of North America, and who maintains cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

• Asian or Pacific Islander - a person having origins in any of the original peoples of the 
Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. Tlus area 
tnciudes, for example, China, India, lapan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

• Black -- a person having origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

• White ~ a person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, North 
Africa, or the Middle East. 
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There are two categories for the collection of data on ethnicity -- Hispanic origin and Not of 
Hispanic origin - that were included in the classification to implement the requirements of 
Public Law 94-311 of June 16, 1976, which called for the collection, analysis, and publication 
of economic and social statistics on persons of Spanish culmre, origin, or descent. (See 
Appendix A for complete text of Directive No. 15.) 

The categories represent a political-social construct designed to be used in the 
collection of racial and ethnic data about major broad population groups. The categories are a 
product of this Nation’s political and social history and should not be interpreted as having 
anthropological or scientific origins. While it may be generally accepted that race is a socially 
constructed concept, there remains disagreement as to what the categories for collecting racial 
and ethnic data should be or should mean, especially in the context of the categories used in 
the decennial census. For some people, the meaning and the importance of the categories are 
very personal matters. For these individuals, our Directive is not simply a set of data 
categories for classifying characteristics of the population. 

It is important to remember that new responsibilities to enforce civil rights laws were a 
major driving force for the development of the data standard in the 1970's. Data were needed 
to monitor equal access in areas such as housing, education, and employment opportunities, 
for population groups that historically had experienced discrimination and differential 
treatment because of their race or ethnicity. At the time the current categories were adopted 
by 0MB in May 1977, they essentially reflected in many respects legislatively based priorities 
for data on particular population groups. Since their adoption, these categories have been used 
both for program administrative reporting in areas such as mortgage lending and access to 
health care services, and for statistical activities, such as the collection of demographic data in 
Federal surveys and the decennial census. The Directive expliciUy states that the categories 
are not to be used for determining eligibility for participation in any Federal programs. 
Nevertheless, some Federal programs use the categories as a convenient way for identifying 
socially and economically disadvanuged groups. 
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1. Why Did OMB Undertake This Review? 

During the past several years, Directive No. 15 has been criticized for not reflecting 
the increasing diversity of our Nation's population dial has resulted primarily from growth in 
immigration and interracial marriages. In addition to acknowledging these demographic 
changes in our population, the review is tiinely in terms of implementing changes, if any, in 
the 2000 census. Lastly, since the 1977 standard has been in use for nearly 20 years, data 
users have had an opportunity to consider its utility for various analytic purposes. 

When we last testified on the Directive in July 1993, OMB announced that it would 
undertake a comprehensive review of the categories in response to concerns about the 
adequacy of the standard. This review has been conducted over the last four years in 
collaboration with the Interagency Committee for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic 
Standards, which OMB established in March 1994 to facilitate the participation of the Federal 
agencies in the review. The members of the Committee, from more than 30 agencies, 
represent the many and diverse Federal r^eds for racial and ethnic data, including statutory 
requirements for such data. 

The review process has had two major threads: (1) public comment on the present 
standards, which provided numerous suggestions for changing the standards; and (2) research 
and testing related to assessing the possible effects of suggested changes on the quality and 
usefulness of the resulting data. 

2. How Has OMB Obtained Public Input? 

Public input has been sought through a variety of means: 

• During 1993, Congressman Thomas C. Sawyer, who at that time was Chairman of the 

House Subcommittee on Census. Statistics, and Postal Personnel, held four hearings 
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that included 27 witnesses, focusing particularly on the use of the categories in the 
2000 census. 

• At the request of 0MB, the National Academy of Sciences' Committee on National 
Statistics conducted a worlshop in February 1994, to articulate issues surrounding a 
review of the categories. The workshop included representatives of Federal agencies, 
academia, social science research Institutions, interest groups, private indus^, and a 
local school district. 

• On June 9, 1994, 0MB published a Federal Register (59 FR 29831-35) notice inviting 
public comment on the adequacy of the current categories; we received nearly 800 
letters. As part of this comment period and to Ining the review closer to the public, 
0MB also heard testimony from 94 witnesses at hearings held during July 1994 in 
Boston, Denver, San Francisco, and Honolulu. 

• In an August 28, 1995. Federal Register (60 FR 44674-93) notice. 0MB provided an 
interim report on the review process, including a summary of the public comments on 
the June 1994 Federal Register notice, and olfeied a final opportunity for public 
comment on the research to be conducted during 1996. 

In addition to using the Federal Register to solicit public comment and to holding 
public hearings, I have made myself available for interviews with the media. My stiff have 
also made themselves available to discuss the review process with various interested groups, 
have made presentations at a number of professional organization meetings, and have written 
several articles for Chance and American Demographics. 

3. What Are the Most Controversial Issues? 

We found the public comment letters and the hearings very helpful in identifying more 
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clearly four issues that are particularly controvei^ial: These issues are: 

* Classification of Data on Multiracial Persons . With respect to the classification of data 
on multiracial persons, some have requested a specific category called "multiracial" 
(some want to specify the races and some do not), while others have requested an 
opportunity to identify one or more races (but not using a category called 
“multiracial”). Currently, persons who are of mixed racial and/or ethnic origins are 
asked to select the category that most closely reflects the individual’s recognition in his 
or her community. 

* Expansion of the Standard Categories . Comments have included requests for 
additional categories for population groups such as Arabs/Middle Easterners, Cape 
Verdeans, Creoles, European Americans, and German Americans. (It should be noted 
that the current standard permits the collection of data on more detailed population 
groups as long as such detail is needed for programmatic purposes and can be 
aggregated to the broader categories.) 

* ClassiUcation of Data on Native Hawaiians Native Hawaiians have indicated that they 
no longer want to be included in the Asian or Pacific Islander category. Some support 
Senator Akaka's proposal to include the Native Hawaiians in the same category as the 
American Indians and Alaska Natives so that all indigenous peoples would be in the 
same category. Others support a separate category for the Native Hawaiians. In 
addition, the indigenous peoples of Guam and American Samoa want to be removed 
from the Asian and Pacific Islander category and reclassified along with Native 
Hawaiians. Based on the comments OMB received, American Indian and Alaskan 
Native organizations are opposed to the inclusion of Native Hawaiians in the American 
Indian or Alaskan Native category. 
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. Elimination of Racial and Ethnic Cate£ories , Proponents of this view assert that the 
categories and the attendant data collections merely serve to perpetuate an over- 
emphasis on race in America and contribute to the fragmentation of out society. 
Opponents of this view express concerns about our ability to monitor social and 
economic objectives in the absence of regularly collected, comparable racial and ethnic 
data. 

The variety and range of suggestions for changing Directive No. 15 proposed during 
the public comment period underscore the importance of having a set of general principles to 
govern the review process and to guide final decisions on future standards for classifying data 
on race and ethnicity. The General Principles for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic 
Categories presented in Appendix B to this statement were drafted by the Interagency 
Committee and were included in OMB's Federal Register notices for public comment. The 
agencies recognize that these principles may in some cases represent competing goals for the 
standards that will need to be reconciled during the decision making process. For example, 
having categories that are comprehensive in the coverage of our Nation's diverse population 
(Principle 4) and that would facilitate self-identification (Principle 2) may not be operationally 
feasible in terms of the burden that would be placed upon respondents and the public and 
private costs that would be associated with implementation (Principle 8). 

4. What Research and Testing Have Been Done? 

Because the categories are used not only to produce data on the demographic 
characteristics of the population, but also for civil rights enforcement and program 
administrative purposes, research to examine the possible effects of any proposed changes on 
the quality and comparability of the resulting data has been an essential component of the 
OMB review process. For that reason, the Interagency Committee's Research Working 
Group, which is co-chaired by the Bureau of the Census and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
reviewed the entire spectrum of criticisms and suggestions for changing the current categories. 
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Given that agency staff and funding for research and testing are very limited, the Research 
Working Group developed a research agenda for some of the more significant issues that have 
been identified. These issues included classifying data on persons of mixed racial heritage; 
combining race and Hispanic origin in one questk)n or having separate questions on race and 
Hispanic origin; combining the concepts of race, ethnicity, and ancestry; changing the 
terminology used for particular categories; and adding new categories to the current minimum 
set. In addition, because the mode of data collection can have an effect on how a person 
responds, the research agenda addressed the issue of how a person responds when an 
interviewer collects the information (in an in-person interview or a telephone interview) versus 
how a person responds in a self-reporting situation, such as in the decennial census. 

Cognitive research interviews were conducted to provide guidance on the wording of 
the questions and the instructions. For example, cognitive interviews were carried out with 
various groups, including rural Whites, urban and mral Blacks, Creoles, Asians, Hispanics, 
and American Indians. Individuals who have parents of different races also were interviewed. 
Among other thirds, it was important to obtain an estimate of the number of persons of mixed 
racial heritage who might choose a separate multiracial category; the presence of such a 
category could have an impact not only on the usefulness of the resulting data, but also on the 
population counts for groups specified in the current categories. 

The research agenda included several major national tests during the last iw’o years . In 
May 1995, the Bureau of Labor Statistics sponsor^ a Supplement on Race and Ethnicity to 
the Current Population Survey (CPS), the monthly survey better known for producing 
information on the employment situation. The Bureau of the Census, as part of its research 
for the 2000 census, tested alternative approaches to collecting data on race and ethnicity as 
part of the March 1996 National Content Survey (NCS). In June 1996, the Census Bureau 
conducted the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test (RAETT), which was designed to permit 
assessments of effects of possible changes on relatively smaller populations not reliably 
measured in national san^les, including American Indians, Alaskan Natives, detailed Asian 
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and Pacific Islander groups (such as Chinese and Hawaiians) and detailed Hispanic groups 
(such as Puerto Ricans and Cubans). The Census Bureau is currently evaluating the RAETT 
results and expects to release a report on its findings in early May. The Census Bureau 
testimony will provide additional details about the NCS and the RAETT. 

Thus far, from the results of the May 1995 CPS Supplement and the National Content 
Survey, we have learned that response to the Hispanic origin question (and hence the count of 
the Hispanic population) is improved when the Hispanic origin question is asked before the 
race question; that it is likely that approximately 1.0 to 1.5 percent of persons would identify 
as multiracial if given the opportunity to express their mixed-race heritage; that a multiracial 
response option is likely to reduce the proportion of the population reporting as American 
Indians and Alaskan Natives; and that since Asian and Pacific Islander responses were a 
substantial proportion of the write-ins to the multiracial category, we cannot rule out the 
possibility that a multiracial response option also may reduce the proportion of the population 
reporting as Asians and Pacific Islanders. 

With respect to preferred terminology, test results indicate that the majority of Hispanic 
respondents chose "Hispanic"; a majority of Whites chose "White"; a large plurality of Blacks 
preferred the term "Black, " but a substantial proportion chose "African-American" ; about half 
of those identifying as American Indian preferred "American Indian," hut over a third chose 
the more generic "Native American"; and almost 30 percent of those identifying as multiracial 
preferred the terra "multiracial," but about as many had no preference. 

The National Center for Education Statistics and the Office for Civil Rights in the 
Department of Education jointly conducted a survey of l.fXX) public schools to determine how 
schools collect data on the race and ethnicity of their students and how the administrative 
records containing these data are maintained to meet statutory requirements for repotting 
aggregate information to the Federal Govemment. Public interest in the Federal uses of the 
categories has been heightened by parents of mixed-race children who do not like having to 
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choose only one of the standard categories to identify their children's race or ethnicity when 
registering them for school. Other than the self-reporting of data on race and ethnicity in the 
context of the decennial census, school registration is probably the second most personal 
encounter that individuals may have wito the Federal Government’s collection of data on race 
and ethnicity. The results of this national survey indicated that the majority of public schools 
use only the standard Federal categories to classify the race and ethnicity of students. It also 
indicated that a general "multiraciar category is being used by about 5 percent of schools to 
collect data on race and ethnicity, and that usually the central district office handles the task of 
aggregating these data and distributing them among the standard Federal categories before 
reporting the data to the Federal Government. 

The research agenda has also included studies conducted by the National Center for 
Health Statistics, the Office of the Assistant Sw^retary for Health, and the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention to evaluate the procedures and the quality of the administrative records 
data on race and ethnicity as reported on birth certificates and recorded on death certificates. 
Since these data are used in studies of diseases and of the health and well being of the major 
population groups, it is important to be aware of the possible impact of the suggested changes 
on data needed for medical and health research. 

5. When Will OMB Complete the Review? 

Between now and mid-October, OMB, in cooperation with the Interagency Committee, 
will be bringing to a close the comprehensive review of the Federal categories used for 
classifying data on race and ethnicity. OMB’s decision will take into account the substantial 
public comment we have received and the evaluations of the results from the May 1995 CPS 
supplement, the 1996 National Content Survey, the 1996 Race and Ethnic Targeted Test, and 
other related research. OMB is planning to ^blish for public comment a Federal Register 
notice containing the Interagency Committee’s report and recommendations to OMB in early 
July 1997. Public comment on this notice will be considered in the decision making process. 
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OMB expects to announce its decision in mid-October 1997 so that changes, if any, in the 
racial and ethnic categories can be included in the Spring 1998 "dress rehearsal" for the 2000 
census. 


I would like to emphasize that we have made no interim decisions with respect to any 
of the requests and suggestions for changing how the Federal Government meets its needs for 
data on race and ethnicity. Further, the option remains to retain the current minimum set of 
data categories, given that they have produced useful information for 20 years. In July 1993, 
OMB agreed to undertake the sensitive and significant task of reviewing the current categories 
to determine if changes would be useful in the context of the Federal Government' s many 
different needs for data on race and ethnicity, including stamtory requirements. OMB, 
together with the Interagency Committee, will have to consider and assess how much of an 
improvement in the accuracy and relevance of the data may result from changes versus the 
impact of changes on the historical comparability of data, the burden imposed on respondents, 
and the possible implementation costs to the Federal agencies as well as to those at the State 
and local government levels, in the business community, and in private sector organizations. 

Finally, it is important to make clear wnat OMB is doing and not doing in carrying out 
its responsibilities under the Paperwork Reduction Act for standards and guidelines for 
classifying statistical data. OMB’s role is not to define how an individual should identify 
himself or herself when providing data on race and ethnicity. Rather, we are trying to 
determine what categories for aggregating data on race and ethnicity facilitate the measuring 
and reporting of information on the social and economic conditions of our Nation’s population 
groups for use in formulating public policy. In arriving at a decision, OMB will need to 
balance statistical issues that relate to the quality and utility of data, the Federal needs for data 
on race and ethnicity including stamtory requirements, and social concerns. 

In summary, we welcome your interest in the review of the current set of categories. 
We appreciate having an opportunity to brief you on the events of the past four years. 
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particularly since we are approaching the completion of the review. We hope that we can 
count on your continuing support and interest as we arrive at a decision. 

For the record, we are attaching to my statement the April 1975 Report of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Racial and Ethnic Definitions of the Federal Interagency Committee on 
Education, and a copy of an article entitled, "Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics 
and Administrative Reporting/ both of which provide background information and the context 
for the development of the current set of Federal categories (Appendix C). 

I would be pleased to answer any questions that you may have. 

Attachments 
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APPENDIX A 


DIRECTIVE NO. 15 

RACE AND ETHNIC STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL STATISTICS 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTING 

(as adopted on May 12, 1977) 

This Directive provides standard classifications for record keeping, collection, and presentation of data on race 
and ethnicity in Federal program administrative reponing and statistical activities. These classifications should 
not be interpreted as being scientific or anthropological in nature, nor should they be viewed as determinants of 
eligibility for panicipation in any Federal program. They have been developed in response to needs expressed by 
both the executive branch and the Congress to provide for the collection and use of compatible, nonduplicated, 
exchangeable racial and ethnic data by Federal agenci^. 

1. Definitions 

The basic racial and ethnic categories for Federal statistics and program administrative reporting are defined as 
follows: 

American Indian or Alaskan Native . A person having origins in any of the original peoples of North America, 
and who maintains cultural identification throu^ tribal afiiliations or community recognition. 

b- Asian Pr PagiflC Islander a person having origins in any of the original peoples of the Far East. Southeast 
Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This area includes, for example. China, India, Japan, 

Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

c. Black. A person having origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

d. HispflniC- A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American or other Spanish culture or 
origin, regardless of race. 

e. Mils- A person having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe. North Africa, or the Middle East. 

2. Utilization for Record keeping and Reporting 

To provide flexibility, it is preferable to collect data on race and ethnicity separately. If separate race and ethnic 
categories are used, the minimum designations are: 

a. Race : 

• American Indian or Alaskan Native 

• Asian or Pacific Islander 

• Black 
- White 


b. Ethnicity : 


- Hispanic origin 

- Not of Hispanic origin 
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When race and ethnicity arc collected separately, the number of While and Black persons who are Hispanic must 
be identifiable, and capable of being reported in that category. 

If a combined format is used to collect racial and ethnic data, the minimum acceptable categories are: 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Black, not of Hispanic origin 
Hispanic 

White, not of Hispanic origin. 

The categoiy which most closely reflects the individual’s recognition in his community should be used for 
purposes of reporting on persons who are of mixed racial and/or ethnic origins. 

In no case should the provisions of this Directive be construed to limit the collection of data to the categories 
described above. However, any reporting required which uses more detail shall be organized in such a way iliat 
the additional categories can be aggregated into these basic racial/ethnic categories. 

The ininimum standard collection categories shall be ulUized for reporting as follows; 

a. rivil rights r.ompliance reporting . The categories specified above will be used by all agencies in either the 
separate or combined format for civil rights compliance reponing and equal employment reporting for both the 
public and private sectors and for all levels of government. Any variation requiring less detailed dau or data 
which cannot be aggregated into the basic categories will have to he specifically approved by the Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB) for executive agencies. More detailed reporting which can be aggregated to the 
basic categories may be used at the agencies’ discretion. 

b. General orogram administrative and grant reporting . Whenever an agency subject to this Directive issues new 
or revised administrative reporting or recordkeeping requirements which include racial or ethnic data, the agency 
will use the race/ethnic categories described above. A variance can be specifically requested from OMB. but such 
a variance will be granted only if the agency can demonstrate that it is not reasonable for the primary reporter to 
determine the racial or ethnic background in terms of the specified categories, and that such determination is not 
critical to the administration of the program in question, or if the specific program is directed to only one or a 
limited number of race/eihnic groups, e.g. , Indian tribal activities. 

c. Statistical reponing . The categories described in this Directive will be used at a minimum for federally 
sponsored statistical data collection where race and/or ethnicity is required, except when: the collection involves a 
sample of such size that the dau on the smaller categories would be unreliable, or when the collection effort 
focuses on a specific racial or ethnic group. A repetitive survey shall be deemed to have an adequate sample size 
if the racial and ethnic data can be reliably aggregated on a biennial basis. Any other variation will have to be 
specifically authorized by OMB through the reports clearance process. In those cases where the data collection is 
not subject to the reports clearance process, a direct request for a variance should be made to OMB. 

3. Effective Date 

The provisions of this Directive arc effective immediately for all ae^ and reYtfgd recordkeeping or reporting 
requirements containing racial and/or ethnic information. All existing recordkeeping or reporting requirements 
shall be made consistent with this Directive at the time they are submitted for extension, or not later than January 
1, 1980. 
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4. Presentation of Race/Ethnic Data 

Displays of racial and ethnic compliance and sutistical data will use the category designations listed above. The 
designation "nonwhite" is not acceptable for use in the presentation of Federal Government data. It is not to be 
used in any publication of compliance or statistical data ot in the text of any compliance or statistical report. 

In cases where the above designations are considered inappropriate for presentation of statistical data on particular 
programs or for particular regional areas, the sponsoring agency may use; 

(1) The designations 'Black and Other Races" or "AU Other Races,' as collective descriptions of minority races 
when the most summary distinction between the majority and nurK)ncy races is approphate; 

(2) The designations "White," 'Black,"and "All Other Races’ when the distinction among the majority race, the 
principal minority race and other races is appropriate; or 

(3) The designation of a particular minority race or races, and the inclusion of "Whites" with "All Other Races,” 
if such a collective description is ai:q)ropriate. 

In displaying detailed information which represents a combination of race and ethnicity, the description of the data 
being displayed must clearly indicate that both bases of classiflc^ion are being used. 

When the primary focus of a statistical report is cm two or more specific identifiable groups in the population, one 
or more of which is racial or ethnic, it is acceptable to display data for each of the particular groups separately 
and to describe data relating to the remainder of the population by an appropriate collective description. 
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Appendix B 


General Principles for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Categories 

1 . The racial and ethnic categories set forth in the standard should not be interpreted as being primarily biological 
or genetic in reference, Race and ethnicity may be thought of in terms of social and cultural characteristics as 
well as ancestry. 

2. Respect for individual dignity should guide the processes and m^hods for collecting data on race and eihnicify; 
ideally, respondent self-identification should be facilitated to the greatest extent possible, recognizing that in some 
data collection systems observer identification is more practical. 

3. To the extent practicable, the concepts and terminology should reflect clear and generally understood 
definitions that can achieve broad public acceptance. To assure they are reliable, meaningful, and understood by 
respondents and observers, the racial and ethnic categories set forth in the standard should be developed using 
apprt^riate scientific methodologies, including the social sciences. 

4. The racial and ethnic categories should be comprehensive in coverage and produce compatible, nonduplicated, 
exchangeable data across Federal agencies. 

5. Foremost consideration should be given to data aggregations by race and ethnicity that are useful for statistical 
analysis and program administration and assessment, bearing in mind that the standards are not intended to be 
used to establish eligibility for participation in any Federal program. 

6. The standards should be developed to meet, at a minimum. Federal legislative and programmatic 
requirements. Consideration should also be given to needs at the State and local government levels, including 
American Indian tribal and Alaska Native village governments, as well as to general societal needs for these data. 

7. The categories should set forth a minimum standard, additional categories should be permined provided they 
can be aggregated to the standard categories. The number of siartdard categories should be kept to a manageable 
size, as determined by statistical concerns and data needs. 

8. A revised set of categories should be operationally feasible in terms of burden placed upon respondents; public 
and private costs to implement the revisions should be a factor in the decision. 

9. Any changes in the categories should be based on sound methodologicai research and should iitciude 
evaluations of the impact of any changes not only on the usefulness of the resulting data but also on the 
comparability of any new categories with the existing ones. 

10. Any revision to the categories should provide for a crosswalk at the time of adoption between the old and the 
new categories so that historical data series can be statistically adjimed and compaxisoas can be made. 

11. Because of the many and varied needs and strong interdependence of Federal agencies for racial and ethnic 
data, any changes to the existing categories should be the pro^t of an interagency collaborative effort. 

12. Time will be allowed lo phase in any new categt^tes. Agencies will not be required to update historical 
records. 

13. The new directive should be applicable throughout the U.S. Federal statistical system. The standard or 
standards must be usable for the decennial census, current surv^s, and administrative records, including those 
using observer identification. 
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APPENDIX C 


FEDERAL INTERAGEaVCY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE ON 
RACIAL AND ETHNIC DEFINITIONS 

April 1975 


Preface 

The Federal Interagency Committee on Education (FICE) was created by Executive Order in 1964 and currently 
operates under an updated mandate. Executive Order 11761, issued in January 1974. FICE's functions are to 
improve coordination of the educational activities of Federal agencies, to identify the Nation's educational needs 
and goals, and to advise and make recommendations on educational policy to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and, through him, to heads of other agencies and the President. 

More than 30 Federal agencies are either members of FICE or regular participants in its activities. Most of 
FICE's work is carried out through subcommittees which deal with specific areas such as graduate education, 
educational technology, educational consumer protection, environmental education, education and work, and 
minority education. At its monthly meetings, RCE reviews and acts upon recommendations from its subgroups 
and arranges for their implementation. 

The Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Racial and Ethnic Definitions represents the culmination of one of 
FICE's most important coordinating tasks. The Ad Hoc Committee has developed terms and definition for basic 
categories for Federal agencies to use when collecting, reporting, and maintaining data on race and ethnicity. The 
categories are the product of considerable discussion, disagreement, give-and-take, and compromise on the part of 
Ad Hoc Committee members. They are to be commended for their determined efforts in this very difficult area. 

On April 23, 1975, the Federal Interagency Coouninee on Education endorsed the Ad Hoc Committee's 
recommendations. This report reflects the minor changes FICE made in the five basic racial/ethnic categories at 
that meeting. 

Background 

In April 1973, the FICE Subcommittee on MinoriQ' Education completed a report entitled, Higher Education for 
Oucanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians. FICE endorsed the report and its recommendations and 
forwarded them to HEW Secretary Caspar Weinberger for comment. 

Secretary Weinberger showed panicular interest in the portion of the report which deplored the lack of useful data 
on racial and ethnic groups. He encouraged implementation of the second recommendation to ”. . . coordinate 
development of common definitions for racial and ethnic groups; (2) instruct the Federal agencies to collect racial 
and etluiic enrollment and other educational data on a compatible and nonduplicative basis." To undertake this 
effort, FICE, in June 1974, created an Ad Hoc Committee on Racial and Ethnic Definitions. Charles E. Johnson, 
Jr., Assistant Chief, Population Division, Bureau of the Census, was named Chairman. Federal agencies with 
major responsibilities for the collection or use of racial and ethnic data were invited to participate. 

Although the report of the Subcommittee on MinoriQr Education dealt only with people of Spanish and American 
Indian origins, the Ad Hoc Committee determined that useful racial and ethnic data collection would require 
reference to a broad range of race and ethnicity. It therefore took on the task of deter mining and describing the 
major groups to be identified by Federal agencies when collecting and reporting racial and ethnic data. Although 
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the Committee recognized that there frequently is a retatkmsbip between language and ethnicity, it made no 
attempt to develop a means of identifying persons on die basis of their primary language. 

The Ad Hoc Committee developed what it views as an integrated scheme of terms and definitions, conceptually 
sound, which can be applied to cover major categories of race and ethnicity and be used by all agencies to help 
meet their particular data requirements. This is important in view of the interagency nature of the Ad Hoc 
Committee's mandate and the variety of data collection needs of Federal agencies. 

Recommended categories are shown below, followed by a discussion of the factors considered in arriving at each 
heading and definition. Since the categories reflect the views of a majority, rather than a consensus, of the Ad 
Hoc Committee, minority views are included in the discussion. 


1 . American Indian or Alaskan Native — A penon having origins in any of the original peoples of Norik 
America. 

Some Ad Hoc Committee members felt that the definition should refer to ’original peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere" to provide for ±e inclusion in this category of South American Indians. Ihe Committee eventually 
agreed, however, that (he number of the South American Indians in this country is small, and to include them 
might present data problems for agencies concerned with ’Federal Indians." or those eligible for U.S. 

Goveminent benefits. 

Members agreed that the category may, at the option of the user, include a provision for responses indicating 
tribal affiliation of American Indians. In Alaska, the category may provide for identification of Aleuts and 
Eskimos as welt as specific American Indian tribe. 

2. Asian or Pacific Islander — A penon having origins in any of the original peoples of the Far East, 
Southeast Asia, orthe Pacific Islands. This area includes for example, China, Japan, Korea, the 
PhUif^ine islands, and Samoa. 

This category presented a major problem to the Ad Hoc Cominiuee in terms of where to draw the geographic line 
— east or west of the Indian subcontinent. The decision was east, which limits this category to peoples with 
origins formerly called "Oriental* and to natives if the Pacific Islands. 

3. Black — A person having origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

Midway through its deliberations, the Ad Hoc Coouninee agreed that the definition for this category should be "A 
person having origins in any of the black racial groups. ’ The majority thinking eventually changed for two 
reasons: (1) The other racial categories are bas^ cm the premise that each race originated in a particular area of 
the world; to be compatible, this category should also specify an area; (2) Adding a reference to Africa in the 
definition was a compromise for dropping such a reference from the beading. Although some members felt an 
alternative heading such as ’Afro-American’ should be added for this category, most thought that headings should 
not reflect nationality. 

4. Cflucflsian/White — A penon having origins in any of the original peoples of Europe, North Africa, 
the Middle East, or the Iruiian subcorttineni. 

The major problem associated with this category, as with the ’Asian..." category (above) was how to deal with 
persons from the Indian subcontinent. The question at issue was whether to include them in the minority category 
"Asian..." because they come from Asia and some are victims of discrimination in this country, or to include 
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them in this category because they are Caucasians, tlunigh frequently of darker skin than other Caucasians. The 
final decision favored the latter. While evidence of discrimination against Asian Indians exists, it appears to be 
concentrated in specific geographical and occupational areas. Such persons can be identified in these areas 
through the use of a subcaiegory for their ethnic subgroup. 

Many members feel that this category calls for use of the term “White" either in conjunction with or instead of 
"Caucasian" in the heading because it will be more readily understood by survey respondents and the general 
public than "Caucasian" alone. 

A minority position, expressed by members working in the civil rights area, is that the other four categories are 
for the principal minority groups in the United States, so this category should be for all persons who are not 
members of those minority groups. Their view is that the beading should be "Persons not included in the other 
four categories." 

5. Hispanic - A person of Mexican, Puerta Rican, Cuban, Central or South American, or other Spanish 
culture or origin, regardless of race. 

Once members agreed that it would be inappropriate to refer to Spanish language or surname for purposes of 
identifying people to be counted in this category, thqr decided not to use the term "Spanish" in the heading at all. 
The term "Hispanic" was selected because it was thou^t to be descriptive of and generally acceptable to the 
groups to which it is intended to apply. Representatives of one agency, however, still prefer "Spanish" to 
"Hispanic." 

The minority view concerning the "Hispanic' category concerns its relationship to all the other categories. Some 
Ad Hoc Committee members feel that the "Caucasian...” and "Black..." category headings should contain the 
modifier "not of Hispanic origin" to ensure that all Hispanics are reported in the "Hispanic" (ethnic) category 
rather than any other (racial) category. Since this is basically a procedural, rather than definitional, matter, it is 
discussed in the "Suggested Applications..." section below. 

Observer vs. Self-Identification 

The Ad Hoc Committee feels that whenever possible, it is preferable for an individual to identify his racial or 
ethnic background himself. There are instances, bou^ver, where this is not feasible, such as for the HEW Office 
for Civil Rights school compliance surveys. In such cases, an observer’s determination of an individual's race or 
ethnic heritage must be accepted. If such information is m go into an individual's personal record to be kept on 
file, the self-identification method should always be used to obtain the data. 

Su^ested Applications and Procedures for Use of Categories 

As stated in the opening paragraphs of this report, the charge to the Ad Hoc Committee directed it to develop 
term and definitions for collection of racial and ethnic data by Federal agencies "on a compatible and 
nonduplicative basis. ' This instruction conveys the responsibility for establishment of guidelines on how the 
proposed categories are to be applied in specific situations. Again, in the words of a member, the Ad Hoc 
Committee "... can perform a real service by assuring that whatever categories the different agencies use they can 
be aggregated, disaggregated, or otherwise combined so that the data developed by one agency can be used in 
conjunction with the data developed by another agency." 

There are essentially two ways to collect the data and the categories suggested above can be used for either. Both 
are acceptable, but the Committee does not feel it can recommend the use of one over the other until both are field 
tested. The first alternative involves the use of five mutually exclusive categories. This format is particularly 
suitable for observer identification. Using the recommended terms and definitions (above), the array of categories 
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would be as follows: 

Racial/Ethnic InformaiioD 
Hispanic 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Asian or Pacific Islander 
Black/Negro, not of Hispanic origin 
Caucasian/White, not of Hispanic origin 

The HEW Office for Civil Ri^ts, Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, and Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance utilize this format because they need to be able to aggregate data on the minority groups with which 
they are concerned. There is no way of identifying or separating individuals of different races included in the 
Hispanic category; however, an Hispanic representative on Ad Hoc Committee points out that "Hispamcs see 
themselves an one group ethnically and culturally despite the racial variety within the group.’ 

The following two-question format illustrates the second alternative: 

1 . What is your racial background? 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Black/Negro 

Caucasian/White 

2. Is your ethnic heritage Hispanic? 

Yes No 

The Bureau of the Census collects its dau rou^ly along these lines via self-identification. This alternative also 
provides the kind of data needed by an agency like the Indian Health Service, for example, which requires 
information on Hispanic American Indians who are eligible for assistance under its program. Ceruin other 
agencies need data on Black vs. Caucasian Hispanics. This system provides greater flexibility for mterchange of 
data because figures can be tabulated a number of different ways without double counting. Concern was 
expressed that some agencies might attempt to use this format without either recognizing the need to eliminate 
duplication or developing the ability to do so. The avoidance of duplication is esscnUal if the two-question format 
is used m collect data. 

Nummar y data on the basic categories can be kept according v> the following matrix. Subgroups consistent with 
these major categories may be added as neccssaiy and/or appropriate (see following section on subgroups): 



Hi^)anic 

Not 

Hispamc 

Total 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 




Asian or Pacific Islander 




Black/Negro 




Caucasian/White 




TOTAL 
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Subgroups 

The Ad Hoc Committee feels that agencies should be to subdivide the five basic categories into particular 
ethnic groups as needed. One Committee member noted, 'The flneness of any ethnic breakdown should be a 
function of the users' needs ... For small areas in which a user wants data on specified groups ...withouta 
complete census ... there could be geogr^hically restrict surveys with high sampling rates.... The impetus for 
such special surveys might come from complaints of discrimination hied with Federal, State, or local 
government." 

Although the Committee agreed not to try to identify all the possible ethnic subgroups in each category, a few 
examples follow. The "American Indian or Alaskan category, as described above, could have an 

additional question asking f<x tribal affiliation or Alaskan Native group. The ".^ian ..." category maybe broken 
into subcategories "Chinese. Japanese. Korean, Filipino, Hawaiian, or Samoan.’ The "Caucasian ...” category 
may be divided into such subgroiqis as "Asian Indian. Italian, Polish, or Russian." while the "Hispanic" category 
may ask for specific data on 'Mexican, Cuban. Puerto Rican." and the like. If the identified subgroups do not 
coyer all possible subgroups of the major category, the final subgroup should be "Other (name of 
category) " or "Other (specify) depending on the purpose of the survey. 

It is important to remember that data whhin major categories may be combined as needed, but data from one 
major category may never be combined with data from any other major categories without loss of comparabili^. 

Consideration of an "Other" Category 

The Ad Hoc Committee considered the possibility of creating a category, "Other," principally for individuals of 
mixed racial backgrounds and those who want (he option of qiecifically staling a unique identification. Most 
Committee members opposed the use of an "Other" category because ii would complicate a survey and add to its 
costs. The Committee conceded, however, that the use of the "Other" category may be appropriate in instances 
where the self-identiflcation method is used to collect data. When an "Other" category is used, the respondent 
must be r^yiired to specify the group with which he or ste ideutifies. The Committee suggests that the number of 
legitimate responses in this category is likely to be small, particularly if the basic live categories are property 
drawn and used. Hie use of an "Other" category requires the ability to edit "Other" responses carefully. Those 
which belong in the basic categories should be removed from this one. The min^r of responses in an "Other" 
category must be kept as small as possible or the usefulness of the survey would be adversely affected. 

The Committee took the position that an "Other* category is undesirable in instances where observer identification 
is used to collect data because of (1) the likelihood that the observer will over-use it, and (2) the complications and 
costs which the category would add to the survey. For a survey to be complete, an observer must always take a 
decision, based on bis own perceptions, about the most appropriate category in which to report an individual. 

Exchange ot Data 

Regardless of the method of colleaion, when data are exchanged among agencies, the collection instnunent should 
be included as a means of informing users of the collection procedures and, hence, the degree of comparabilify 
with data ti'om other sources. 

Reconuneodations 

The following recommendations of the Ad Hoc Committee on Racial and Ethnic Detinitions were endorsed by the 
Federal Interagency Committee on Education on April 23, 1975: 
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1 . FICE endorses the following five basic categories for collection and reporting of racial and ethnic data by all 
Federal agencies; 

a. American Indian or Alaskan Native - A person having origins in any of the original peoples of North 
America 

b. Asian or Pacific Islander - A person having origins in any of the original peoples of the Far East, 
Southeast Asia, or the Pacific Islands. This area includes, for example, China, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

c. Blacf^Negro •- A person having origins in any of the black racial groups of Africa. 

d. Caucasian/White - A person having origins in aiQ' of the original peoples of Europe, North Africa, the 
Middle East, or the Indian subcontinent. 

e. Hispanic — A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Oihan, Central or South American, or odier Spanish 
culture or origin, regardless of race. 

2. FICE will request the Bureau of the Census to develt^ and conduct a field test to validate the recommended 
five basic categories, using several different questtonnaire formats and wordings, and including a review of 
OMB-approved Federal reports currently in use. (Note; The Committee farther recommends that a 
representative group of Ad Hoc Committee members have inpia into development of the field test based on 
the needs and desires of the agencies represented on the Committee.) 

3. Upon completion of the field test, the Ad Hoc Committee will reconvene to review the results and, if 
necessary, consider aliemaiives and revised recommendations to FICE. Such recommendations should 
include guidance on a common collection procedure to be used by all Federal agencies to maximize 
compatibility of racial and ethnic data. 

4. After FICE endorses final recommendations of the Ad Hoc Committee, the Chairman will transmit the 
categories and procedures to the Director of the Office of Management and Budget with the recommendation 
that they be promulgated throughout the Federal Govemmeni as a standard to be used whenever an agency 
collects or reports data about race and/or ethnicity. 
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Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics 
and Administrative Reporting 

Katherine K. Wallman 
Statistical Policy Division. Office of Management and Budget 

and 

John Hoocdon 

Office for Civil Rights, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


On May 12. 1977. the Office of Management 
and Budget issued Revised Exhibit F to OMB 
Circular No. A-46. This exhibit sets forth 
standard race and ethnic categories and defini- 
tions for Federal statistics and administrative 
reporting. The issuance of the revised exhibit 
culminates a multiyear interagency effort to 
standardize the collection and publication of 
data on race and ethnicity by the Federal 
Government. 

Background 

More than 3 years ago. several Federal agen- 
cies responsible for the collection of informa- 
tion from education agencies and institutions 
reciignized that their reporting requirements 
with respect to racial and ethnic data, while es- 
sentially similar, were marked by minor differ- 
ences in categories and definitions. These varia- 
tions resulted In increased burden on the re- 
spondents. who were forced to maintain sepa- 
rate records to meet each of a number of Fed- 
eral agency requirements, as well as in noncom- 
parabilliy of data across Federal agencies. 
Under the auspices of the Federal Interagency 
Committee on Education (FICE), a task group 
was formed to develop a single set of racial and 
ethnic categories and definitions to be used in 
reporting from education agencies and instiiu- 
lions. In Spring 1973. agreement was reached 
by the Office of Management and Budget 
(O.MB). the General Accounting Office (GAO), 
the DHEW Office for Civil Rights, and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission to 
use the draft FICE categories for a trial period 
of at least \ vear. This trial was undertaken to 


test the new categories and definitions and to 
determine what problems, if any, would be en- 
countered in their implementation. 

At the end of the test period. OMB and GAO 
convened an Ad Hoc Committee on Racial/ 
Ethnic Categories to review the experience of 
the agencies which had implemented the stand- 
ard categories and definitions and to discuss anv 
potential problems which might be encountered 
in extending the agreement to all Federal agen- 
cies. This Committee, which met in .August 
1976, included representatives of OMB. CAO. 
the Department of Justice, the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Bureau of the Census, 
and the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. Based upon the discussion in that meet- 
ing. the Office of Management and Budget 
prepared minor revisions to the FICE dcfini- 
iions and circulated the proposed final drafi for 
agency comment, These revised categories and 
definitions became effective in September 1976 
for all compliance recordkeeping and reporting 
rei^uircd by the Federal agencies represented 
on the Ad Hoc Committee. Because manv of the 
aifetied agencies already had forms in the field, 
and because lead lime was required for re- 
spondents to change their recordkeeping s>s- 
terns. It was agreed that the changes would be 
implemented when existing forms were 
initted for extension, or when new or reused 
iorms were submitted for clearance. Changes 
were not required on forms which had alreadv 
been approved for use until such documenii 
were revised or expired. 
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Revision of Exhibit F, Circular No. A-46 

Based upon the interagency agreement, the 
Statistical Policy Division of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget initiated action to revise 
exhibit F to OMB Circular \o. A-46 to for- 
malize and extend the standardization of racial 
and ethnic data collection and presentation. 
The draft exhibit was distributed for review to 
participants in the Ad Hoc Committee, as well as 
to other agencies which had expressed interest 
in its contents. Following receipt of comments 
and incorporation of suggested modifications, 
the exhibit was prepared in final form. On May 
12. 1977, the revised exhibit was signed by the 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget and issued to the heads of executive de- 
partments and establishments. 

Revised exhibit F was prepared and issued to 
standardize racial and ethnic data which are col- 
lected and published by Federal agencies. The 
exhibit provides standard classifications for rec- 
ordkeeping, collection, and presentation of data 
on race and ethnicity in Federal program ad- 
ministrative reporting and statistical activities. 
The following lists the highlights of revised 
exhibit F: 

• Revised exhibit F provides, for the first 
time, standard categories and definitions 
for use at the Federal level in reporting on 
racial and ethnic groups. 

• The provisions of revised exhibit F extend, 
in general, to all forms of Federal rec- 
ordkeeping and reporting which involve ihe 
collection and-pr.esentation of racial and 
ethnic data. 

• Revised exhibit F provides a minimum 
standard, which can be adapted by indi- 
vidual agencies which need more detailed 
data for specific purposes. 

• The requirements of revised exhibit F ex- 
tend beyond presentation of data to the 
recording and collection of information. 

• Revised exhibit F is effective immediately 
for all new or revised recordkeeping and 
reporting. All existing data collections must 
be made consistent with the exhibit at the 
time they are submitted for renewal of 
clearance, or not later than January I, 1980. 

The full text of revised exhibit F is reprinted 
below. 


REVISED EXHIBIT F 

RACE AND ETHNIC STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL 
STATISTICS AND ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTING 

Purpose: This exhibit provides standard clas- 
sifications for recordkeeping, collection, and 
presentation of data on race and ethnicitv in 
Federal pro^am administrative reporting and 
statistical activities. These classifications should 
not be interpreted as being scientific or an- 
thropological in nature, nor should they be 
viewed as determinants of eligibility for partici- 
pation in any Federal program. They have been 
developed in response to needs expressed by 
both the executive branch and the Congress to 
provide for the collection and use of compati- 
ble, nonduplicated, exchangeable racial and 
ethnic data by Federal agencies. 

Definitions: The basic racial and ethnic 
categories for Federal statistics and program 
administrative reporting are defined as follows: 

!. American Indian or Alaskan Native. A person 
having origins in any of the original 
peoples of North America, and who main- 
tains cultural identification through tribal 
affiliation or community recognition. 

2. Asian or Pacific Islander. A person having 
origins in any of the original peoples of the 
Far East. Southeast Asia, the Indian sub- 
continent, or the Pacific Islands. This area 
includes, for example, China. India. Japan. 
Korea, the Philippine Islands, and Samoa. 

3. Black. A person having origins in any of the 
black racial groups of Africa. 

Hispanic. A person of Mexican. Puerto Ri- 
can. Cuban, Central or South American or 
other Spanish culture or origin, regardless 
of race. 

3. White. A person having origins in anv of the 
original peoples of Europe. North .Xfrica. 
or the Middle East. 

Vtilizaiton for Recordkeeping and Report/ng: To 
provide flexibility, it is preferable to collect data 
on race and ethnicitV separately. If separate 
race and ethnic categories are used, the 
minimum designations are: 

a. Race: 

—American Indian or Alaskan Native 
— Asian or Pacific Islander 
— Black 
— White 
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b. Ethnicity; 

—Hispanic origin 
— Not of Hispanic origin 

When race and ethnicity are collected sepa- 
rately. the number of White and Black persons 
who are Hispanic must be identifiable, and cap- 
able of being reported in that category. 

If a combined format is used to collect racial 
and ethnic data, the minimum acceptable 
categories are; 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Black, not of Hispanic origin 

Hispanic 

White, not of Hispanic origin. 

The category which most closely reflects the 
individual's recognition in his community 
should be used for purposes of reporting on 
persons who are of mixed racial and/or ethnic 
origins. 

In no case should the provisions of this 
exhibit be construed to limit the collection of 
data to the categories described above. How- 
ever. any reporting required which uses more 
detail shall be organized in such a way that the 
additional categories can be aggregated into 
these basic racial/ethnic categories. 

The minimum standard collection categories 
shall be utilized for reporting as follows: 

Civil rights compliance reporting: The categories 
specified above will be used by all agencies in 
either the separate or combined format for civil 
rights compliance reporting and equal employ- 
ment reporting for iMth the public and private 
sectors and for all levels of government. Any 
variation requiring less detailed data or data 
which cannot be aggregated into the basic 
categories will have to be specifically approved 
by the Statistical Policy Division of O.MB for 
executive agencies. More detailed reporting 
uhich can be aggregated to the basic categories 
may be used at the agencies' diKretion. 

General program administrative and grant report’' 
mg: Whenever an agency subject to this circular 
issues new or revised administrative reponing 
or recordkeeping requirements which include 
racial or ethnic data, the agency will use the 
race/ethnic categories described above. A var- 
iance can be specifically requested from the 
Statistical Policy Division of OMB. but such a 
variance will be granted only if the agency can 
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demonstrate that it is not reasonable for the 
primary reporter to determine the racial or 
ethnic background in terms of the specified 
categories, and that such determination is not 
critical to the administration of the program in 
question, or if the specific program is directed 
to only one or a limited number of race/eihnic 
groups, e.g., Indian tribal activities. 

Statistical reporting: The categories described 
in this exhibit w’ill be used as a minimum for 
federally sponsored statistical data collection 
where race and/or ethnicity is required, except 
when: the collection involves a sample of such 
size that the data on the smaller categories 
would be unreliable, or when the collection ef- 
fort focuses on a specific racial or ethnic group. 
A repetitive survey shall be deemed to have an 
adequate sample size if the racial and ethnic 
data can be reliably aggregated on a biennial 
basts. Any other variation will have to be specif- 
ically authorized by OMB through the reports 
clearance process (see OMB Circular No. A-40). 
In those cases where the data collection is not 
subject to the reports clearance process, a direct 
request for a variance should be made to the 
Statistical Policy Division of OMB. 

Effective date: The provisions of this exhibit 
will be effective immediately for all new and re- 
vised recordkeeping or reporting requirements 
containing racial and/or ethnic information. .^11 
existing recordkeeping or reporting require- 
ments shall be made consistent with this exhibit 
at the time they are submitted for extension, or 
not later than January 1. 1980. 

Presentation of Race/Ethnie Data: 

1. Displays of racial and ethnic compliance 
and statistical data will use the category 
designations listed above. The designation 
"nonwhiie" is not acceptable for use in the 
presentation of Federal Government data. 
It is not to be used in any publication of 
compliance or statistical data or in the text 
of any compliance or statistical report. 

2. In cases where the above designations are 
considered inappropriate for presentation 
of statistical data on particular programs or 
for particular regional areas, the sponsor- 
ing agency may use: 

a. The designations "Black and Other 
Races" or “All Other Races. " as collective 
deKriptions of minority races when the 
most summary distinction between the 
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majority and minority races is appro- 
priate: 

b. The designations White, ' Black." and 
■‘Ail Other Races ' when the distinction 
among the majority race, the principal 
minority race and other races is appro- 
priate: or 

c. The designation of a particular minority 
race or races, and the inclusion of 
“White" with "All Other Races," if such a 
collective description is appropriate. 

3. In displaying detailed information which 
represents a combination of race and 
ethnicity, the description of the data being 
displayed must clearly indicate that both 
bases of classification are being used. 

4. When the primary focus of a statistical re- 
port is on two or more specific identifiable 
groups in the population, one or more of 
which is racial or ethnic, it is acceptable to 
display data for each of the particular 
groups separately and to describe data re- 
lating to the remainder of the population 
by an appropriate collective description. 

Limitations of Revised Exhibit F 

Revised exhibit F represents the best efforts 
of the Federal agencies to develop a standard in 
an area where many differing views and con- 
cerns are evident: however, there are some lim- 
itations In the use of the recently issued exhibit. 
A number of these are discussed briefly below: 

First, it should be noted that the categories 
and definitions were developed primarily on the 
basis of the geographic location of various coun- 
tries. It is important to note, therefore, that the 
classifications which are presented should not 
be interpreted as being scientific or an- 
thropological in nature. 

Second, the purpose of Circular No. A-46. 
and its exhibits, is to set forth standards and 
guidelines for Federal statistics. Thus, the 
standardization of categories, and any reporting 
pursuant to that standard, should not be con- 
strued as determinants of eligibility for partici- 
pation in any Federal program. The responsibil- 
ity for such determinations continues to rest 
with the Federal program and compliance agen- 
cies. 

Third, the definitions which are presented 
provide examples of areas or countries which are 
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to be included in particular categories. I hese 
lists are not meant to be exhaustive. If a ques- 
tion arises with respect to the proper categoriza- 
tion of persons from a particular country, 
clarification may be obtained from the Statistical 
Policy Division. Office of Management and 
Budget. In response to agency requests, the 
Statistical Policy Division has already provided 
guidance on the following specific questions: 

1. What countries are included within the In- 
dian subcontinent? 

The Indian subcontinent includes: India, 
Pakistan. Bangladesh. Sri Lanka. Nepal. 
Sikkim, and Bhutan. 

2. Should persons from all Central and South 
American countries be reported in the cai- 
egory "Hispanic?" 

No. Only those persons from Central and 
South American countries who are of 
Spanish origin, descent, or culture should 
be included in the category Hispanic. Per- 
sons from Brazil. Guiana, Surinam. 
Trinidad, and Belize would be classified ac- 
cording to their race, and would not neces- 
sarily be included in the Hispanic category. 

3. Does the Hispanic category include persons 
from Portugal? 

No. The Portuguese should be excluded 
from the category Hispanic, and should be 
classified according to their race. 

Finally, problems may be encountered by 
agencies which find it necessary to employ re- 
spondent self-identjficaiion techniques rather 
than observer identification methods to deter- 
mine individuals’ racial and ethnic characteris- 
tics. Further discussion of this issue is presented 

below. 

Cse of Self-ldentiftcation to Obtain Racial and 
Ethnic Data 

Ftrderal agencies which have emploved re- 
spondent self-identification to determine r.nMl 
jnd ethnic characteristics, particularly for civil 
rights compliance purposes, have encountered 
ivvo basic types of problems. The first has been 
j misunderstanding on the part of respondents 
t«»ncerning the purpose of obtaining the data 
and its subsequent us« and protection. The sec- 
ond has been objection by respondents to plac- 
ing themselves in one of five mutually exclusive 
lategtines. none of which appears appropriate. 
This objection has arisen particularly in cases 
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where persons have mixed racial or ethnic 
backgrounds. 

In some situations, racial and ethnic data can 
be obtained more easiiv if a third party makes a 
determination for reporting purposes. There 
are situations, however, in which the subjects of 
the survey have no direct point of contact with 
the agency conducting the survey. In such cases, 
respondent self-identification may be the only 
feasible method for data collection. Where this 
is the case, and where respondent misun- 
derstanding is anticipated, the organization re- 
sponsible for the data collection should make 
every effort to minimize the misunderstandings 
which can arise from the collection of racial and 
ethnic data. Steps which can be taken for this 
purpose include the following: 

• Agencies should include in the instrument 
used to obtain racial and ethnic data a dis- 
cussion of why the data are being collected, 
how they will be used, and the steps which 
will be taken to prevent the use of data for 
discriminatory purposes. 

• Agencies should include in the instrument 
an indication that the report is not attempt- 
ing to develop an anthropologically precise 
description of the persons surveyed, but 
rather to obtain information on the number 
of persons in the study population who may 
be subject to discrimination because of the 
community's perception of their racial or 
ethnic heritage. 

• The full wording of the categories and def- 
initions which are to be used for respondent 


self-identification, as prescribed by revised 
exhibit F. should be included in the instru- 
ment in order to avoid the misunderstand- 
ings which abbreviations may cause. 

• .Agencies may include an ‘‘Other (specify)'' 
category for self-identification by re- 
spondents who feel that none of the five 
categories adequately describe their herit- 
age. This sixth category should be added, 
however, only when the data gathering 
agency is prepared to assign the persons 
choosing this response option to a standard 
category for purposes of presenting aggre- 
gated information. While the use of the 
"other" category is admittedly cumbersome, 
it appears preferable to allow its use in cases 
where such an option may serve to increase 
response rate and minimize respondent 
concern. It should be emphasized that the 
use of an "Other (specify)" category is per- 
missible only in cases where respondent 
self-identification is used; this option is not 
to be used in reporting forms which collect 
racial and ethnic data through observer 
identification of such characteristics. 

Conclusion 

Revised exhibit F, and the suggestions in this 
article, have been provided with a view towards 
improving the collection and presentation of ra- 
cial and ethnic data in Federal reporting. Ques- 
tions concerning the exhibit and the implemen- 
tation of its requirements may be directed to the 
Statistical Policy Division, Office of Management 
and Budget. 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you for that summary. We are going to 
have 10 minutes per Member here on questions, and then, if we 
have time for a second round, we will do that, too. 

In your written testimony, you noted that additional categories 
of race and ethnicity, which could provide a more complete picture 
of the Nation’s population, might also be burdensome and costly. 
Do you have any estimates as to the possible costs and burden? In 
addition, let me just go with the next question, because I think it 
relates to the first one: Is there a rule of thumb that you would 
care to articulate as to the size of a group in the population before 
an additional category would provide useful information? 

I note that in your written testimony you stated the studies con- 
ducted, presumably by 0MB or the Census Bureau, have led you 
to conclude that approximately 1 to 1.5 percent of the persons sur- 
veyed would identify themselves as “Multiracial,” if given the 
chance. Is a total of less than 2 percent large enough to justify the 
costs associated with the new category? We think it’s important to 
remember that adding new categories does not only impact the 
Federal Government but the States, localities, and individuals, too. 

So I would just like to have a feel. I realize you don’t know where 
you are yet; you have got more surveys to do but as far as a rule 
of thumb, statistically, perhaps your Chief Statistician would like 
to answer that also, as to when are we hitting pay dirt that’s rel- 
evant, and thinking of the various laws that have triggers based 
on certain racial categories, whether it be historically black col- 
leges, enrollment, and all the rest? 

Ms. Katzen. Well, I think that’s a very important question, and 
I may seem to be rambling, but I will try to be responsive. 

On costs and burdens, we know that there will be some addi- 
tional direct and some indirect costs as a result of any changes that 
might be made. I’m speaking now, not only from the point of view 
of adding a question to a form, which is a cost to the respondents, 
but also the implementation costs that may be involved, not only 
for the Federal agencies, but for all who maintain records. 

There are a number of partnerships between Federal agencies 
and State and local agencies. There are also private sector busi- 
nesses and organizations which maintain records now. For them to 
change their current record system is not simply to add something; 
it’s normally to retrain and refocus, and there are those costs. 

There are also what I was referring to as indirect costs, which 
is a diminishment in the historical comparability of the data. This 
turns out to be something which, in some instances, may be easily 
accommodated through crosswalks, but we have a lot of different 
uses for this information, for very legitimate purposes of study, re- 
search, et cetera. 

The ability to use existing data in the face of changed categories 
will require additional effort, that translates into time and re- 
sources for those who are using it. Many of the individual agencies 
from which you will have representatives testifying after me have 
actually looked at this for their particular programs and will be in 
a better position to comment on those kinds of costs. 

The Interagency Committee will be pulling this material together 
in their report and recommendations. At this point, we do not have 
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a dollar figure or even a range of dollar figures, but we are aware 
that there are, indeed, costs. 

With respect to the second part of that question, which is the 
threshold, we are not approaching this as if there is any magic 
number that will trigger one response different from another re- 
sponse. Part of that is, I think, a result of the perpetual balancing 
act that we always have under the Paperwork Reduction Act. 

We are looking at the utility of the information in light of the 
burden, and obviously, one of the factors in the utility of the infor- 
mation is the size of the population that will be, in effect, enrolled 
or identified under that. 

At the same time, as Mrs. Maloney noted, we’re not talking 
about just now or even the year 2000. I would expect that decisions 
that we make will last at least for the two decades that our last 
set of standards survived. So it would be a matter of considering 
trends that are developing, and looking to see how we can best ac- 
commodate the American people in the next century. 

Mr. Horn. What is the difficulty that 0MB and the Bureau of 
the Census have really had with the current racial categories? Is 
there a lot of confusion when people self-identify here, based on, 
say, grandparents and parents? Some of them I find don’t even 
know the particular race of their grandparents. It’s just sort of a 
blur; no one ever talked about it. A lot of them can be part Native 
American and not realize it. 

How do you handle that? 

Ms. Katzen. Well, you’ve touched on something which is a much 
broader question, and that’s the whole issue of self-identification. 
It’s actually easier, I think, for somebody on the census to put 
down what he or she thinks he or she is. They don’t have to go 
back and trace for the objective is not to reflect if there is one drop 
of something. It’s to identify what you believe you are. 

The problem comes not from a lack of understanding or confu- 
sion. The problem — and I think this is most acute in the multira- 
cial area — is for those who do not identify with a single category. 
As you said in your opening remarks, if a child is the child of two 
people of different racial backgrounds, to choose one box may be 
perceived by that child as denying the other parent. And that is 
asking them to choose between their parents. 

One of the very first pieces of correspondence that I saw after I 
took office in 1993 was a letter from a woman that was very simple 
and straightforward: “Enclosed is a picture of my child. Why does 
she have to choose?” The picture was of a beautiful young girl who 
was very dark-skinned and had Asian features. And I remember 
looking at the picture and being affected by that. So it is not a mat- 
ter of confusion, but rather the more personal aspect of the amount 
of choice that may be available to you in responding to these ques- 
tions. 

Now, it is compounded where it is not self-identification. For 
where you have a situation of someone else designating — and this 
happens most frequently in enrollment in schools, and I believe 
also on death certificates, et cetera — somebody else is saying what 
they think you are. 

That is more complicated if there are multiracial characteristics 
or features and somebody else is designating a category for you. 
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That is why one of our principles was to elevate dignity, because 
for somebody to tell me what I am is, I think, very different from 
my saying who I think I am. 

So those issues all get involved in this. 

Mr. Horn. I noticed in your presentation that you listed several. 
Creole and so forth, that wanted their own identification. One of 
them happened to be German-Americans. Since I’m half German 
and half Irish, I always said I’ve got German humor and Irish effi- 
ciency, so there might be a subcategory under that. But I was curi- 
ous, where were the Irish-Americans here? They are usually active 
in politics. 

Ms. Katzen. And we had a public hearing in Boston, too. 

Mr. Horn. Are these simply categories you picked up in public 
hearings? 

Ms. Katzen. Most of these suggestions came out of either the 
first round of public comments or in the public hearings. Some of 
them, I believe, were motivated by perhaps a misunderstanding of 
either the basis for or significance of having categories, because in 
some of the public testimony the comments were made that, “We 
would like to be included so that we have our identity confirmed, 
validated.” But some also said, “We might be able to qualify for 
benefits or protections,” as though the inclusion of a category would 
drive the public policy consideration to either accord benefits or af- 
ford protection against discrimination. 

In fact, it was sort of the reverse, in that 0MB originally devel- 
oped the categories to reflect legislative determinations of what 
groups warranted special protections or special benefits. We were 
simply using categories to track those groups to discern whether or 
not agencies were carrying out their responsibilities and citizens 
were carrying out their responsibilities. 

Mr. Horn. What’s the penalty if a person doesn’t fill in the cat- 
egory? Are we compelled to fill in that category? 

Ms. Katzen. It depends on what kind of form and for what pur- 
poses. Again, some of the representatives from the agencies may be 
in a better position to respond, but my understanding is that, for 
example, in the field of education, the principal or some adminis- 
trative person at the school will fill in the forms. 

With respect to the census, as you know, when a respondent does 
not fill in the census and return the questionnaire, there is a fol- 
lowup which is quite costly and burdensome for the Census Bu- 
reau. I do not know whether, in some instances, for some pro- 
grams, a benefit would be denied if the application included this 
and it did not have it, or on a monitoring form, this information 
was not included. 

Mr. Horn. Well, if we just say it’s none of the Census’ business 
and it’s none of Big Brother’s business, is there a penalty? 

Ms. Katzen. I would direct that question to Marty Riche from 
the Census Bureau. 

Mr. Horn. All right. Fine. 

Ms. Katzen. Because each of these surveys, each of these ques- 
tionnaires is based on the laws and the regulations of the indi- 
vidual agency. Our directive is to ensure comparability across agen- 
cies so that they are all using the same categories. We do not set 
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the requirements, the sanctions, or any privileges that attach 
thereto. 

Mr. Horn. The reason I ask is, at one point in our recent his- 
tory — in the sense of my lifetime — we’ve had a President that was 
dead wrong and a general that was dead wrong, when Franklin 
Roosevelt and General Dewitt rounded up Japanese-Americans 
who were citizens and put them in relocation camps. 

Now, they thought about rounding up German-Americans, in 
which case I would have joined Norm Manetta in a relocation 
camp, and also Italian-Americans. But there were just too many of 
us, so they decided that wasn’t a good idea. In Hawaii, they never 
rounded up anybody. Japanese-Americans stayed in Hawaii all 
during the Second World War. Yet, in California, 2,500 miles fur- 
ther east, they round up people. 

Now, I can see why some people would say, “Why should I give 
Big Brother any indication of what my ancestry is, should some- 
body go a little nutty next time.” Got any feelings on that? 

Ms. Katzen. Well, as I think I mentioned earlier, there are a lot 
of different motivations, and certainly there is concern. People of 
different ancestry that have experienced oppression or harassment 
in their past — I’m in this country because my grandfather fled from 
Russia in the pogroms that were there. 

Mr. Horn. Sure. 

Ms. Katzen. We all are, I think, quite nervous about revealing 
too much of ourselves under any circumstances. And I think that 
those are very legitimate concerns. One of the objectives that we 
have in undertaking this review is hopefully to reflect those con- 
cerns and dispel the sense that this is to define somebody or cat- 
egorize someone. I keep emphasizing over and over again, this is 
for statistical purposes; this is for program administrative pur- 
poses; this is for enforcement of laws. But I am sure that there are 
many who listen to me and say, “Yeah. Been there; done that.” 

Mr. Horn. Sure; 11 minutes to Mrs. Maloney, since we ran over 
a little. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to yield my time to Mr. Davis, because he has a con- 
flict and has to leave the subcommittee. But I would like to ask one 
brief question that follows up on the point that you were raising. 

I have been discussing with Mr. Davis, members of the sub- 
committee staff, and others — we’ve been looking at the possibility 
of using the census long form for further investigation into the 
interplay between race, ethnicity, and ancestry. I would like to note 
that Connie Morelia has introduced a resolution. Resolution 38, 
which talks about the importance of collecting ancestry data on the 
census, and I certainly support that resolution and hope that other 
members of the committee will, likewise, support it. 

Perhaps, in the context of asking ancestry on the long form, we 
could ask a series of questions that help us understand the mix of 
race, ethnicity, and ancestry that really make up the self-identity 
of many of us. I would just simply like to ask if 0MB would be will- 
ing to work with us on a set of questions that would focus on the 
interplay of race, ethnicity, and ancestry — for the long form. 

Ms. I^TZEN. Mrs. Maloney, a lot of what we have learned in the 
past came from the long form. There’s a lot of debate about what’s 
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on the long form, what’s on the short form. But a lot of what we 
have learned in the past has come from analysis of census data. We 
would be, I think, very willing, with our colleagues at the Census 
Bureau, to explore alternatives with you and the subcommittee on 
additions to the long form. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. I yield to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. Let me, first of all, 
thank the ranking member, Mrs. Maloney, for yielding. I also want 
to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and it’s certainly good to have the 
panel. 

I have listened intently to your testimony, and I appreciate it. 
I’m trying to determine, does 0MB have a position relative to the 
proposed change? 

Ms. Katzen. No. Our objective was to conduct an open, com- 
prehensive review and to receive as much information as possible. 
I’ve learned that it’s better to withhold judgment until you have all 
the information, and have a chance to analyze it and think it 
through, rather than reach a preliminary conclusion, only to be 
presented with different information. So we have assiduously 
avoided any predeterminations on these questions, notwithstanding 
a lot of people trying to convince us otherwise. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. So this is strictly being viewed by 0MB 
as a management tool where one just sort of takes a position. It’s 
time to review where we are and how we’re doing certain things, 
so let’s just take a look at it to see whether or not any changes or 
additions or directions might be beneficial? 

Ms. Katzen. I may have misunderstood your first question. Our 
decision to conduct the review, in the first instance, was the result 
of a number of questions that were raised, and we thought that 20 
years after the setting of the first directive, it was timely to review 
it. But we went into it with the very clear conviction that it was 
a review and that one possible outcome of that review was that 
there would not be any changes, there would be no revisions, there 
would simply be a review and, in effect, a confirmation that these 
categories serve our needs. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Were any of the questions based upon in- 
dividuals’ desires to be able to more directly pinpoint their herit- 
age, individuals who wanted to say, “Well, let me just be as explicit 
as I can possibly be, in terms of the category in which I fit”? 

Ms. Katzen. Among the questions that were raised, there was 
sufficient concern that the data sets that we had are not truly rep- 
resentative and an accurate reflection of the American population 
and the broad population groups. That is a question that we hoped 
to explore. 

There was no one that I’m aware of, in the White House, 0MB, 
or in any of the agencies, who came into this with a hidden or not- 
so-hidden agenda to fix a problem. It was much more a matter of 
exploring the situation. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. No, I really meant public questions, not 
internal, but an expression from individuals in the public who may 
have made inquiries. 

Ms. Katzen. There are a number of individuals who have pur- 
sued a number of these areas. For example, there are several orga- 
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nized groups on the multiracial question that we have heard from 
with some frequency. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Just in terms of that, the multiracial 
question, are there terms we are familiar with that could be used 
synonymously to describe the heritage of a group of individuals in 
a multiracial group, more than one term, that there might be three 
or four terms that could be used to describe those individuals pret- 
ty accurately? 

Ms. Katzen. I’m not sure I’m understanding your question, in 
terms of suggestions that have been made for additions or terms 
that are used in slang or in jargon? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, I don’t know if I’d say jargon per- 
haps, not so much slang, but a group that may be identified by 
more than one term. 

Ms. Katzen. I think what the test results have shown, from the 
two tests that have been conducted, is that there are various com- 
binations of multiracial. You will hear more about this, I believe, 
from some of the other witnesses. 

But one of the tests showed that if you added a multiracial cat- 
egory, there was no discernable change in the number of blacks or 
whites. There was a statistically significant change with respect to 
Native Americans and Alaskan Natives, and I believe, it also af- 
fected the incidence of people checking the “of Hispanic origin” box. 

This led me to believe that the multiracial people are of a large 
number of combinations. You will have combinations of different 
components, and as the chairman said in his opening remarks, it 
is possible that a child today could qualify for all four of our racial 
categories, if he or she could choose to so identify with their herit- 
age. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. And that would not alter our ability to 
know who they were, or where they fit, or where they came from? 
Would that be correct? 

Ms. Wallman. Mr. Davis, I just would like to go back to the 
point that was made earlier. In some cases, we are talking about 
a category that might bring together all persons of multiple races 
in something called a single “multiracial” category. In other cases, 
we’re talking about the aWlity to report one’s multiple racial herit- 
ages. 

I think, when we get to the second alternative, if you will, that 
there would be much more opportunity to have better historical 
comparability, and so on, in terms of the question that you raise. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Do we find, sociologically, that there is 
any significant correlation between individuals of mixed heritage, 
notwithstanding who they are? 

Ms. Wallman. Not to my personal knowledge. And I’m not sure 
if any of our colleagues from the agencies will have more light to 
shed on that question at this hearing this morning. If they have 
additional research that pertains to that. I’m sure they would be 
happy to share it with you. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. That’s a question that just cropped up in 
my mind. I’m thinking that, if we had this one category, there may 
be some real differences in terms of the experiences of individuals, 
the needs of individuals, how the rest of society perceives those in- 
dividuals, and what their experiences are in this country. I think 
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that, too, becomes one of the things that I think we would want to 
make sure that we were using the information for. 

The other question — you mentioned the gathering of information 
for the purpose of having and the purpose of knowing, and also for 
management utilization. Now, we know that information is gen- 
erated for lots of other reasons. Would one suspect that some of 
those reasons — for example. States use the information to review 
redistricting approaches and plans, or to evaluate affirmative ac- 
tion in some places and in some instances, or to monitor access to 
certain kinds of resources for certain groups, or to determine 
whether or not certain groups are being, let’s say, redlined still in 
some areas and some communities. 

Would this — and I know you may not be able to place a value 
judgment, in terms of where it might fit — but would this kind of 
information or this kind of utilization be as important as the man- 
agement awareness or the management tool? 

Ms. Katzen. I think it is very important. In both my written and 
my oral statements I tried to emphasize that the Federal needs for 
data are what we are primarily focusing on. The directive, as I 
mentioned, came in 1977 on the heels of the civil rights legislation 
of the 1960’s and early 1970’s, and it is very important to be able 
to continue to monitor compliance with the law. That is a Federal 
need for data which is statutorily imposed and is something which 
drives much of this discussion and those needs are very real. 

There are other kinds of needs that are less in the news, if you 
will. HHS and CDC do a lot of research, medical research, which 
is beneficial to identify certain racial or ethnic susceptibility to par- 
ticular types of diseases, or responsiveness to certain types of treat- 
ments for different types of illnesses. That’s also a very legitimate 
and current need. 

It is for that reason that our process is being conducted through 
an Interagency Committee, which consists of many of the people 
you will hear after me this morning. Indeed, 30 Federal agencies 
are represented on the Interagency Committee, and they are asked 
to bring to the table their unique needs, their program needs, 
whether it be enforcement, monitoring, or research. 

Federal needs take various forms, and all of these are to be part 
of the interagency discussion. That kind of information informs 
public policy in the broadest sense and is also of use, I believe, to 
the Congress in determining its priorities and its legislative pref- 
erences. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, let me thank you very much. I don’t 
want to jump the gun. I think it’s going to be very interesting as 
we continue to try and flesh this out. But I may as well be up 
front. I’ve got some real concerns and reservations about what ap- 
pear to be sort of the direction or the implications of possible 
changes and what those could, in fact, mean. 

It appears to me that the discussions that I’ve been hearing sort 
of relate to the development of microscopic or micro groupings that 
may very well take away some of the changes that we’ve generated 
over the years. For example, I still find it difficult to find African- 
Americans who are elected to public office in political subdivisions 
that are not designated majority African-American, or to find large 
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numbers of Hispanic Americans or individuals of Spanish origin 
elected, again, in subdivisions. 

We are making some breakthroughs, and I think we’ve come a 
long way, but I certainly don’t think that we’ve come far enough 
to start toying too seriously with the way in which we’ve been des- 
ignated in these categories over the years. So I thank you for your 
testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit, for the record, a state- 
ment, and I’m sure that we’ll be talking with you later. 

Ms. Katzen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horn. The gentleman’s opening statement will be put in the 
record following Mrs. Maloney’s, at the beginning of the hearing, 
as if read, without objection. 

We have about 10 more minutes. Let me just ask you, in testi- 
mony, you stated that the current standards issued by 0MB do 
allow for the collection of more detailed information by population 
groups, which was part of that exchange. Does that mean the agen- 
cies could include questions about the person’s multiracial, multi- 
ethnic background? For example, national origin is protected in 
some laws passed by Congress. The Civil Rights Commission, on 
which I served for 13 years, has that jurisdiction, among others, in- 
cluding women, race, and so forth. I remember the time we got a 
tongue-lashing from many national origin groups, particularly East 
European, Polish-Americans, Hungarian-Americans, and so forth, 
that we were doing all these things about everybody else in Amer- 
ica, why weren’t we paying attention to the discrimination that still 
exists against them? 

So that leads me to the question as to, do we possess the ability 
to collect information on our citizens or noncitizens of multiethnic 
background, and to what laws is that still relevant? Is it either 
0MB or Census? 

I would like one of you to get in the record a display that is up 
to date as to the various categories Congress has enacted, or some 
are constitutionally based, by which you look at discrimination, and 
put those in, and then ask ourselves the question, to what extent 
and to what generation do we need to know that information in 
order to enforce the law? 

Ms. Katzen. We would be happy to work with Census to provide 
the information for the record, in terms of legislative determina- 
tions already on the books. 

Mr. Horn. And judicial. See, Lau v. Nichols; a judicial decision 
that was then followed by legislation. That’s L-a-u, N-i-c-h-o-l-s, I 
believe. And that ought to be in the record at this point. Without 
objection, it will be. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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B. Stttutory ftotr uM WUdi Do Not &cpiicltl]r Rcqoin the Cm tt Ctiuui DeUi 

Bat Are Dependent on Ceans Date As Ihe Only Seam 

Race and Kspsnie origin data are also used to monitor and maintain compliance with the 
Qvil Rights Act and widi the Equal En^loynieat Opportunity Act. 

aOTTSr 1975irfa> 

The Commission shall— 

(1) investigite in writing umto oath or tflit m a tinn that 

certain of tfae United States ate behig deprived of dieir tight to 

vote and have that vote counted by icasoo ef th^ cidor, race, tettgion, 
sex, age, handiciqi, or rmtional erigia: uddeh wridag, under oath or 
afflimadon, shall set forth the ihcts i^en whkfa mefa briief or beliefi 
are based; 

(2) study and colleet Infonnritoa eenceniin g legal devriopnaents 
constituting dberiadnatloa or a denial of equal proteetioa of the laws under 
the Constitution be c a use of race, cotor, leBf^, sex, age, handic a p , or 

^ national orlgfai or in die administialioa of Jnsdee; 

(3) appraise the laws and policies ot the Federal Government with respect to 
discrimination or denials of equal protection of the laws uniier the Co nsh t uti rm 
because of race, crrior, triiglm, sex, age, hantUcap, or n a t i on a l origin or the 
administradon of juati^ 

(4) serve as national elearinghaase far Information in reapcri to 
diaeriniiiiatlaa or denials of equal proteedeo of the laws b e caitso of race, 
color, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin, including but net 
limited to the fields of vodng, education, housing, employment, the use of 
public facilities, and ttanspini^rm, or in the admlnlstradon of Justice; 


S 
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QUESTION 25; 

a: 

b: 

c: 

Question 26: 

a: 

b: 

QUESTION 27: 


InOuary or Bmplojtr 

For whom 4U (Ut pomn workT 

Wiat Uud of huriiua or taiuttiy was thisT 

Is Ms maimfy - Cauumfoetariag, iMssaU trais, rstaO trads, othtr] 

OeeupadoH 

What Uad of Wf* was this parson doing? 

What wart Ms parson's most hnportant actbritUs or dados? 

Was Ms parson - [dost ofworharj 


A, Use of Census Data ExpUeitly Required By Statute 

No. . 

B. SUtutpry Programs Which Do Not Explicitly Require the Dm of Census Data, But 
Ate Dependent on Census Dau At The Only Souice 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission uses this data to meet judicially mandated 
burdens of proof in enforcement cases under the avil Rightt Act of 1991. 

42 use 2Q00e-2nnrtVA> 

An unlawful employment practice based on disparate impact it established under this title 
only if- 

(1) a eomplsining patty demonstiates that a leapondent uses a paitieular 
‘■"Ploy'tott praedee diat causes a disparate inqpM on the basis of race, color, 

^ religion, sex, or national origin and the reapontet DUs to denwostrate that the 

challenged praetlee is Joh related for the poaitiaa in question and eoiuistem with 
business necessity; 

^e Secretary of HHS it requited to calculate a health cate geographic atijuttmenl Detor - also 
lai^ as the geogta(Mc health cate practice cost index; and to review thoae indexes 
penodically. Decennial census data is the only reliable aoutoe of oceupadonal income data 
awlrtle for ^ geogrqdiie areas of the United States. HHS cahmlairs a physician proxy ’wotIc 
into using 1-digit categories for six OB Ct i p at l o n t and an index repre se nting ernployee wages 
for adminutrauve support personnel incliitog clerical, registered nurses, liceased ptseiM 
nurses, and health technicians. 

42 use 1393w-4fevn 

(A) . . . tTJhe Secretary [of HHS] daE ettablish- 

(ili) an todex which reflects 1/4 of the difference between the relative value of 
physkiaiis’ work effort in eadi of the dUftrent fhe schedule areu and the 
national average of such wodc effbrt. 


20 
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SUMMARY OF FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE USES OF DECENNIAL CENSUS DATA— Con. 

U.S. Code citation Uses of the data/program/ageney 


Subject: Ancestry (Q13) 

5 U.S.C. 

720t Establishment arxl evaluation of guk^ilnes for Federal atfIrrmUive action plans under the 

Federal Equal Opportunity Recruitment Program (Equal Employm«^ Opporturrity Commis- 
sion) 

6 U.S.C, 

1521-1523 Employment assessment of refugee population and compilatton of secortdary migration data 

on refugees under the Refugee Education Assistance Act of 1960. as amended (Office of 
Refugee Resettlement->-Oepartment of Health and Human Services) 

15 U.S.C. 

631 A^lstance to minority businesses bi knw-lncome areas under the Minority Business Devel- 

opment Program (Minority Business Development Agertcy — Department of Commerce) 

1691 0 t seq. Monitor compliance of nondiscrimination requirements of credtors under the Equal Credit 

OpfXKtuntty Act (CivH Rights Oivl8ior>~0^)airtment of Justice) 

30 Federal Monitor and ertforce nondiscrimination by government «>ntractors (Department of 

Register 12316 Labor— responsibie for administering Executive Oder 11246, as amer^ded, uid Department 

32 Federal of Justice— Authority to enforce E.O.) 

Registo’ 14303 

42 U.S.C. 

242k Collection of vilai. social, and health statistics (National Center for Health Stattstics-Oe- 

partment of Health and Human Services) 

1310 Research oonducted on welfare dependency and income and employment characteristics to 

reduce dependmcy rates in Social Security Act programs (Social Security Administration- 
Department oi He^ and Human Services) 

1973aa-1 a Enforcemerrt of bUIngual Section requiremertts of Voting Rights Act and Amendments of 

1982 (Department of Justice) 

1875c(4) Commiaaion on CM! Rights acts as cteartn^uiuae lor information on diactimination in hous- 

ing, education, and employme n t under the Civil Rights Act of 1057, as amendad 

2000d Monitor compHarxx with nondteolmination requtremarrts for variety of Federally-assisted 

programs under the CM Rights Act of 1964. as amended (various Federal agendas) 

2000e Evaluation of affirmative action programs and discrimination in employment in the private 

sector (Equal Employment Opportunity Commisslor) and enforcement of nontSscriminatton 
In employment by State and local govemmanls (Department of Justice) under the Dvil 
Rights Act of 1964, as am^tded 

2000f Research on voting and voter regtstration (Commtosion on Civil Rights) 

3601 ef seq. Monitorirtg and enforcement of antidiscrimtnaOon provldons of Fair Housing Act of 1968, as 

amended (Department of Housirtg and Urban Development and DepartmOTt of Justice) 

3766c Monitoring and enforcement of provisions of Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 

of 1968, as amended, against discrimination by law enforcement agencies receiving Federal 
funds (Department of Justice) 
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mmmumsi 

asked since 1790 


MEETING FEDERAL NEEDS 

Rbcc is key to inipleinenting any number of Federal laws and is a critical factor in the basic research 
behind numerous policies. Race data are required by Federal programs that promote equal employment 
opportunity and are needed to assess racial disparities in health and environmental risks, among other 
uses. Under the Voting Rights Act, race is used in part to identify minority language groups that 
require voting materials in their own language. Racial classihcations used by the Census Bureau and 
other Federal agencies meet the requirements of Federal Statistical Policy Directive No. 15, which sets 
standards for Federal statistics and administrative reporting on race and ethnicity. 


COMMUNITY IMPACT 


Education 

■ Under Title 20, race is used as part of the 
formula to fund programs that foster equal 
opportunity through post-secondary education 
for African Americans. This is achieved by 
funding programs at historically Black colleges 
and universities in professional and academic 
areas where African Americans are 
underrepresented in society. 


Banking 

a Racial data are necessary for the Community 
Reinvestment Act to determine whether 
financial institutions meet the credit needs of 
minorities in low- and moderate-income areas. 


Social Services 

n For the Public Health Service Act, race is a 
key factor in identifying segments of the 
population who may not be receiving needed 
medical services. 

Employment 

n Race, under the Civil Rights Act, is used to 
assess fairness of employment practices. 

Government 

■ States require data about the racial make-up 
of the voting-age population to meet legislative 
redistricling requirements. 

■ Data about race are needed to monitor 
compliance with Ihe Voting Rights Act by local 
jurisdictions. 
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MAWPAlORYJiaB 

RACK (continued) oMktd dmet 1790 


STATUTORY USES 

■ COMMERCE Legislative Redistrictiiig-£ [13 U.S.C. 141(c)] 

■ EDUCATION Provisions on Strengthening Historically Black Colleges-£ 

(20 U.S.C. 1060), 
Giants for Basic Skills of Dropouts-^ 
[20 U.S.C. 7261-7268 (replaces 20 U.S.C. 3241) 

■ EEOC Federal Affirmative Action Plans— ^ [S U.S.C. 7201(aXl)], 

Federal Affirmative Action Programs— £ [42 U.S.C. 2(X)0e-16(b)(l)], 
Equal Enqiloyment Opportunity Act-f [42 U.S.C. 2000e-2(a)(2)] 

■ FEDERAL RESERVE Home Mortgage Disclosure Act of 1975-g 

[12 U.S.C. 2809(a)]. 
Community Reinvestment Act of 1977-f 
[12 U.S.C. 2901] 

■ HHS Older Americans Act-j 

[42 U.S.C. 3002, 3026<aKl>, 3027(aX8)], 
Public HealOi Service Act-B 
[42 U.S.C. 254b(bX3XA) * (B), 254e(b) & (d) & 254f-l], 
Native American Programs Act~B [42 U.S.C. 2992], 
Adoption Assistairce and Child Welfare Act of 1980-B [42 U.S.C. 628] 

■ HUD Mntgage Revenue Bonds Progiam-£ [26 U.S.C. 143], 

Low-Income Housing Tax Ciedits-£ [26 U.S.C. 42], 
Housing Inqrtovement Program (Srryder Act>-{ [23 U.S.C. 13] 

■ JUSTICE Votfog Rights Act-Bilii%ual Election Requiiements-jn 

[42 U.S.C. 1973aa-Ia], 
CivU Rights Act-B [42 U.S.C. 197Sc<a) A 2000c-2. d. f], 
L^islative Redistrictiiig-E [13 U.S.C. 141(c)] 

■ LABOR Employment Practices of Governm e nt Contractors-£ 

[Executive Order 11246], 
Immigration Act of 1990~£ 
[8 U.S.C. 1182 note A 1182(aXSXA)], 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986-£ 
[8 U.S.C. 1364] 

■ USDA Food Stanqr Act-£ [7 U.S.C. 612c] 

■ VA Veterans BenefHs Piogram-B [38 U.S.C. 317] 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES 
(Emphasis Added) 

42 U.S.C. 1973aa-lafbK2V'A1 Voting Rights Act-Bilinyual Election Requirements 

... A State or politicai subdivision is z covered State or political subdivision for the purposes of this 
subsection if the Director of the Census determines, based on census data, that— 

(iXO more than 5 percent of the citizens of voting age of such State or political subdivision 
are members of a single language minority and are limited^Engiish proficient; 

(11) more than 10,000 of the citizens of voting age of such political subdivision are 
members of a single language minority and are limited-English proficient; or 

(Eli) in the case of a political subdivision that contains all or any part of an Indian 
reservation, more than 5 percent of the American Indian or Alaska Native citi^ns of voting age 
within the Indian reservation are members of a single langnage minority and are limited-English 
proficient; and 

(it) the illiteracy rate of the citizens in the language minority as a group is higher than the 
national illiteracy rate. 


42 U.S.C. 2Q0Qf Civil Rights Act 

Hie Secretary of Commerce shall promptly conduct a survey to compile registration and voting statistics 
in such geographic areas as may be recommended by the Commission on Civil lUghts. Such a survey and 
compilation shall, to the extent recommended by the Commission on Civil Rights, only include a count 
of persons of voting age by race, color, and national origin, and deteimination of the extent to which 
such persons are registered to vote, and have voted . . . 

Such information shall also be collected and compiled in connection with the Nineteenth Decennial 
Census, and at such other times as the Congress may prescribe 


42 U.S.C. I975cfal Civil Rights Act 

Investigatory, etc., duties. 

The Commission ^lall— 

( 1 ) investigate allegations in writing under oath or aflirmation that certain citizens of the 
United States are being deprived of their right to vote and have that vote counted by reason 
of their color, race, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin; which writing, under 
oath or affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon which such belief or beliefs are based; 

(2) study and ctdlect information conce r ning legal developments ^nstitutkig dfacrimination 
or a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution bccanse of race, color, religion. 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES (continued) 
(Emphasis Added) 


sex, age, handicap, or national origin or in the administration of justice; 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with respect to discrimination or 
denials of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution because of race, color, religion, ses, 
age, handicap, or national origin or the administration of justice; 

(4) serve as national clearinghouse for infomiation in respect to discrimination or denials of 
^ual protection of the laws because of nicc» color, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin, 
including but not limited to the fields of voting, education, housing, employment, the use of public 
facilities, and transportation, or in the administration of justice; and 

(5) investigtue allegations, made in writing and under oath or affirmation, that citizens of the 
United States are unlawfully being accorded or denied the right to vote, or to have their votes 
properly counted, in any election of the Presidential electors. Members of the United States 
Smate, or the House of Representatives, as a result of any patterns or practice of fraud or 
dberiminatioa in the conduct of such eiectitm. 


Supreme Co urt Case: Wards Cove Packing Co. v. Antonio. 490 U.S. 6 42. 6S0-S 1 ( 1 989’! 

“It is such a (staHstIcal) comparisoo-between dte racial composition of the qualified persons in the 
labor maricet and the persons holding at-issue jobs~that generally forms the proper basis for the initial 
inquiry in a disparate-impact case." 


Supreme Court Case: City of Richmond v. J.A. Croson Co.. 488 U.S. 469. 501 -J02 (19891 

"In the employment context, we have recognized that for certain entry level positions or positions 
requiring minimal training, statbtical comparisons of the racial composition of an employer's work 
force to the racial compositioii of the relevant population may be probative of a pattern of 
discrimination — But where special qualifications are necessary the relevant statistical pool for purposes 
of demonstrating discriminatory exclusion must be the number of minorities qualified to undertake the 
particular task." 


12 U,S£.2aQ2(al Home Mortgage Disclo sure Act of 1975 

(a) Commencement; scope of data and tables 

Beginning with data for calendar year 1980, the Federal Financial Institutions Examinations Council 
shall compile each year, for each primary metropolitan statistical area, metropolitan statistical area, or 
consolidated metropolitan statistical area that is not comprised of designated primary metropolitan 
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EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES (continued) 
(Emphasis Added) 


statisticaj aieas, aggregate data by census tract for aJI depository institutions M^ich are required to disclose 
data under section 2803 of this title or which are exempt pursuant to section 2805(b) of this title. The 
Council shall also produce tables indicatiug, for each primary metropolitan statistical area, metropolitan 
statistical area, or consolidated metropolitan statistical area that is not comprised of designated primary 
metropolitan stau'stical areas, aggregate lending patterns for various categories of census tracts grouped 
according to location, age of housing stock, income level, and racial characteristics. 


5 ij.s.c. 720Ka>fn rcdcral Aifinnarivg Action Plans 

"underrepresentuion" means a situation in which the number of members of a mlnorify group 
designation (determined by the Equal &Dployment Opportunity Commission in consultation with the 
Office of Personnel Management, on the basis of the policy set forth in subsection (b) of this section) 
within a category of civil service en^iloyment coastimtes a lower percentage of the total number of 
employees within the employment category than the percentage that the minority constituted within the 
labor force of the United States, as determined under die most recent decennial or mid-decade census, 
or current population survey, under title 13 [13 USCS §§ 1 et seq.]. . . . 
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MANDATORY Ml-F.n 

HISPANIC ORIGIN asked sinct J970 


MEETING FEDERAL NEEDS 

Hispanic origin is used in numerous programs and is vital in making policy decisions. These data are 
needed to determine compliance with provisions of anti-discrimination in employment and miiwrity 
lecruitmem legislation. Under the Voting Rights Act, data about Hispanic origin are essential to ensure 
enforcement of bilingual election rules. The census classification of data about Hispanic origin meets 
the guidelines mandated in Federal Statistical Policy Directive No. 13, issued by the Office of 
Management and Budget. This directive sets standards for statistical reporting on race and ethnicity 
used by all Federal agencies. 


COMMUNITY IMPACT 


Sodal Servicea 

■ Under the Public Health Service Act, 
Hispanic origin is one of the factors used in 
identifying segments of the population who may 
not be getting needed medical services. 


Banking 

■ For the Community Reinvestment Act, 
statistics about people M Hispanic origin are 
used to evaluate whether finaKial institutions 
are meeting credit needs of minority groups in 
low- and moderate-income communities. 


Education 

■ Funds are distributed to school districts for 
bilingual services through the Bilinguai 
Education Act. 

Government 

■ The Voting Rights Act ensures equality in 
voting. Conqrliance of local jurisdictions is 
monitored using counts of the voting-age 
population by national origin. 

&nploynient 

■ Data about Hispanic origin are used to 
monitor and enforce equ^ employment 
opportunities under the Civil Rights Act. 
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asktd since 1970 


HISPANIC ORIGIN (continued) 


STATUTORY USES 


■ COMMERCE Legislative Redislricting-g 

[13 U.S.C. 141(c)]. 
Estimates of Hispanic Origin Population--^ 
[13 U.S.C, 141 note (P.L. 94-311, H.J. Res. 92)] 

■ EDUCATION Bilingual Education Act— 

[20 U.S.C. 3291 (part a). 3301 (part b), 3321 (part c)] 

■ EEOC Federal Affirmative Action Plans— ^ 


[5 U.S.C. 7201(aXl)], 
Federal Affirmative Action Programs-J 
[42 U.S.C. 2000e-I6(b){l)J, 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act-fi 
[42 U.S.C. 2000e-2(a)(2)] 

■ EPA Regulatory Review— J 

(Executive Order 12866, Oct. 1, 1993]; 

Environmental Justice-^ 
[Executive Order 12898, Feb. 11, 1994); 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act-f 
[42 U.S.C. 6901 et seq.]; 

Comprehensive Enviroimiental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act— £ 

[42 U.S.C, 9601 ct seq.] 

■ FEDERAL RESERVE Community Reinvestment Act of 1977-| 

[12 U.S.C. 2901] 

■ hHS Older Americans Act--£ 

[42 U.S.C, 3002, 3026(a)(1). 3027(a)(8)], 
Public Health Service Act-£ 
[42 U.S.C. 254b(b)(3)(A) & (B). 254e(b) & (d), & 254f-l] 

■ JUSTICE Voting Rights Act-Bilingual Election Requirements-y 

[42 U.S.C 1973aa-la], 
Civil Rights Act— s 
[42 U.S.C. 197Sc(a) & 2000c-2, d. f] 
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HISPANIC ORIGIN (continued) , 


EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES 
(Emphasis Added) 


13 U,S,C, 141 now Eslimates of Hispanic Oriein Ponulaiinn 

P.L. 94-3 1 1 , Sec. 4, June 16, 1976: The Department of Commerce, in cooperation with appropriate 
Federal, State and local agencies and various population study groups and experts, shall immediately 
undertake a study to determine what steps would be necessary for developing creditable estimates of 
undercounts of Americans of Spanish origin or descent in future censuses. 


4 2 .. U.SX - I. ?233 a r .l a(b)(2)(A) .Voting Rights Act-Bilingual Election Reouirements 

... A State or political subdivision is a covered Slate or political subdivision for the purposes of this 
subsection if the Director of the Census determines, based on census data, that- 

(iXI) more than 5 percent of the citizens of voting age of such State or political subdivision 
are members of a single language minority and arc limited-English proficient; 

(II) more than 10,000 of the citizens of voting age of such political subdivision are 
members of a single language minority and are limited-English proficient; or 

(III) in the case of a political subdivision that contains all or any part of an Indian 
reservation, more than 5 percent of the American Indian or Alaska Native citizens of voting age 
within the Indian reservation are members of a single language minority and are limited-English 
proficient; and 

(ii) the illiteracy rate of the citizens in the language minority as a group is higher than Ihe 
national illiteracy rate. 


42 , , U . S . C , „ ,2 0fl . (lf Civil Rights Act 

The Secretary of Commerce shall promptly conduct a survey to compile registration and voting statistics 
in such geographic areas as may be recommended by the Commission on Civil Rights. Such a survey and 
compilation shall, to the extent recommended by the Commission on Civil Rights, only include a count 
of persons of voting age by race, color, and national origin, and determination of the extent to which 
such persons are registered to vote, and have voted 

Such information shall abo be collected and compiled in connection with the Nineteenth Decennial 
Census, and at such other times as the Congress may prescribe. . . . 
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HISPANIC OKIGIS (continued) asked since 1970 


EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES (continued) 
(Emphasis Added) 


H U.S.C.197icfal Civ i l Ri g hts Acl 

Investigatory, etc., duties. 

The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing under oath or affirmation that certain citizens of the United 
States are being deprived of their right to vote and have that vote counted by reason 

of their color, race, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national origin; which writing, under oath or 
affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon which such belief or beliefs are based; 

(2) study and collect informatioa concerning legal developments constituting discrimination 
or a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution because of race, color, religion, 
sex, age, handicap, or national origin or in the ^Iministration of justice; 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with respect to discrimination or 
denies of equal protection of the laws under the Constitution because of race, color, religion, sex, 
age, handicap, or national origin or the adminisu^tion of justice; 

(4) serve as national clearinghouse for information in respect to discrimination or denials of 
equal protection of the laws because of race, color, religion, sex, age, handicap, or national 
origin, including but not limited to the fields of voting, education, housing, employment, the 
use of public facilities, and transportation, or in the adminisu-ation of justice; and 

(5) investigate allegations, made in writing and under oath or affirmation, that citizens of the 
United States are unlawfully being accorded or denied the right to vote, or to have their votes 
properly counted, in any election of the Presidential electors. Members of the United States 
Senate, or the House of Representatives, as a result of any patterns or practice of fraud or 
discrimination in the conduct of such election. 


5 U.S.C. 720l(aKll Federal Affirmative Action Plans 

"underrepresentation" means a situation in which the number of members of a minority group 
designation (determined by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission in consultation with the 
Office of Personnel Management, on the basis of the policy set forth in subsection (b) of this section) 
within a category of civil service employment constitutes a lower percentage of the total number of 
employees within the employment category than the percentage that the minority constituted within the 
labor force of the United States, as determined under the most recent decennial or mid-decade census, 
or current population survey, under title 13 (13 USCS §§ 1 ct seq.]. . . . 
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MftWPrtTPRYfJEEP 

HISPANIC ORIGIN (continued) mkal since 1970 


EXCERPTS FROM STATirTES (cominued) 
(EmpEuis Added) 


13 U.S.C. Hl(g) Legislative Reilistrieiinf 

(c) The ofTicers . . . having initial responsibility for the legislative apportionment or districting of each 
State may, not later than 3 years before the decennial census date, submit to the Secretary a plan 
ktentifying the geographic areas for which specific tabulations of population ate desired. . . . 
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ANCESTRY 


REQUIRED NEED 


asked since 1980 


MEETING FEDERAL NEEDS 

Ancestry identifies the ethnic origins of the population, and Federal agencies regard this information 
as essential for fulfilling many important needs. Ancestry is required to enforce provisions under the 
Civil Rights Act. which prohibits discrimination based upon race, sex, religion, and national origin. 
More generally, these data are needed to measure the social and economic characteristics of ethnic 
groups and to tailor services to accommodate cultural differences. The Department of Labor draws 
samples for surveys that provide employment statistics and other related information for ethnic groups 
using ancestry. 


COMMUNITY IMPACT 


Social Services 

■ Data about ancestry assist states and local 
agencies on aging to develop health care and 
other services tailored to nwet the language and 
cultural diversity of the elderly in these groups. 

■ Under the Public Health Service Act. 
ancestry is one of the factors used in ktentifying 
segments of the population who may not be 
receiving needed medical services. 


Employment 

■ Data about ancestry are used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of equal employment opportunity 
policies and programs for different ethnic 
groups under the Civil Rights Act. 
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ANCESTRY (continued) 


REOinREDNFJX. 


i ainct 1980 


STATUTORY USES 

■ EEOC National Origin Discrimination Guidelines-^ 

t29C,F.R. I606J. 
EEOC Compliance Manual— £ 
[Volume II 5 623, 6(a)), 
Civil Rights Act (Section 109 on Extra-territorial Employment)-£ 
(P.L. 102-166, 105 Stat. 1077] 

• HHS Older Americans Act-£ 

(42 U.S.C, 3003(2), 3026(a)(1), 3027(a)(8)), 
Refugee Education Assistance Act-£ 
[8 U.S.C. 1321-1523], 
Public Health Service Act— £ 
[42 U.S.C. 254b(bX3XA) & (B), 254e(b) & (d) & 254f-l] 


■ JUSTICE Civil Rights Act— fi 

[42 U.S.C. 2000e et seq.) 

■ LABOR Immigration Act of 1990-£ 


(8 U.S.C. 1182 note & 1182(a)(S)(A)). 
Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986-£ 
[8 U.S.C. 1364) 
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REQUraED NEED 

ANCESTRY (continued) asked sinct mo 


EXCERPTS FROM STATUTES 
(Emphasis Added) 


42 U.S.C. 30Q3Q) 


[G]ive fuii and special consideration to older citizens with special needs in planning such programs, and, 
pending the availability of such programs for all older citizens, give priority to the elderly with the 
greatest economic and social ne^, 


For purposes of this subpart the term "health professional shortage area" means (A) an area in an urban 
or rural area (which need not conform to the gcogr^hic boundaries of a political subdivision and which 
is a rational area for the delivery of health services) the Secretary determines has a health 
[professional] shortage, (B) a popnUtioD group which the Secretary determines has such a shortage and 
which is not reasonably accessible to an adequate sm'ed area, or (C) a public or nonprofit private m^ical 
facility or oth^ public facility which the Secretary detennines has such a shortage. . . . 


42 U.S.C. 2P0Qfir2(kXlKA) Civil Rights Act 

An unlawful employment practice based on disparate impact is established under this title only if— 

(i) a complaining party demonstrates that a respondent uses a particular employment practice that 
causes a disparate impact on the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or national origin and the 
respondent fails to demonstrate that the challenged practice is job related for the position in 
question and consistent with business necessity; 
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LAU ET AL. V. NICHOLS ET AL. 

No. 72-6520 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

414 U.S. 563; 94 S. a. 786; 1974 U.S. LEXIS 151; 39 L. Ed. 
2dl 


January 21, 1974, Decided 


PRIOR HISTORY: [••*!] 

CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE NINTH CIRCUIT. 

DISPOSITION: 483 F.2d 791, reversed and remanded. 

SYLLABUS: The failure of the San Francisco school 
system to provide English lang uage instruction to 
approximately 1,800 students of Chinese ancestry who do 
not speak English, or to provide them with other adequate 
instructional procedures, denies tfiem a meaningful 
opportunity to participate in the public educational 
program and thus violates § 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, which bans discrimination based “on the ground of 
race, color, or national origin;" in "any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance," and die 
implementing regulations of the Department of Healdi, 
Education, and Welfare. Pp. 565-569. 

COUNSEL: Edward H. Steiiunan argued die cause for 
petitioners. With him on the briefs were Kenneth Hecht 
and David C. Moon. 

Thomas M. O'Connor argued the cause for respondent. 
Widi him on die brief were Geoige E. Krueger and Buric E. 
Delventhat. 

Assistant Attorney General Pottinger argued the cause for 
the United States as amicus curiae urging reversal. With 
him on the brief were Solicitor General Bork, Deputy 
Solicitor General Wallace, Mark L. Evans, [**•2] and 
Brian K. Landsberg. * 

* Briefs of amki curiae urging reversal were filed by 

Stephen J. Poliak, Ralph J. Moore, Jr., David Rubin, 

and Peter T. Galiano for the National Education Assn, 
et al.; by W. Reece Bader and James R. Madison for 
the San Francisco Lawyers' Committee for Urban 
Affairs; by J. Harold Flannery for the Center for Law 
and Education, Harvard University; by Herbert 
Teitelbaum for the Puerto Rican Legal Defense and 
Educatimi Fund, Inc.; by Mario G. Obledo, Sanford J. 


Rosen, Michael Mendelson, and Alan Exelrod for the 
Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fimd et al.; by Samuel Rabinove, Joseph B. Robison, 
Arnold Forster, and Elliot C. Rothenberg for die 
American Jewish Committee et al.; by F. Raymond 
Marks for die Childhood and Government Project; by 
Martin Glick for Eftain Tostado et al.; and by die 
Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Assn, et al. 


JUDGES: Douglas, J., delivered the opinion of the Court, 
in which Brennan, Marshall, Powell, and Rehnquist, JJ., 
joined. Stewart, J., filed an opinion concurrin g in the 
result, in which Burger, C. J., and Blackmun, J., joined, 
post, p. 569. White, J., concurred in the result Blackmun, 
J., filed an opinion concurring [***3] in the result, in 
which Burger, C. J., joined, post, p. 571, 

OPINIONBY: DOUGLAS 

OPINION: [*564] [**787] MR. JUSTICE 

DOUGLAS delivered the opinion of the Court. 

The San Francisco, California, school system was 
integrated in 1971 as a result of a federal coiut decree, 339 
F.Supp. 1315. See Lee v. Johnson, 404 U.S. 1215. The 
District Court found that there are 2,856 students of 
Chinese ancestry in die school system who do not speak 
English. Of those who have that language deficiency, 
about 1,000 are given supplemental courses in the Engli^ 
language, nl About 1,800, however, do not receive that 
instruction. 

nl A report adopted by die H uman Rights 
Commission of San Francisco and submitted to the 
Court by re^ndenls after oral argument shows that, as 
of April 1973, there were 3,457 Chinese students in the 
school system who ^ke little or no English. The 
document further showed 2,136 studente enrolled in 
Chinese special instruction classes, but at least 429 of 
the enioUees were not Chinese but were included for 
ethnic balance. Thus, as of April 1973, no more than 
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1,707 of the 3,457 Chinese students needing special 
English instruction were receiving it. 


This class suit brought by non-English-speaking Chinese 
students agairat officials responsible for the operation of 
the San Francisco Unified School District seeks relief 
against the unequal educational opportunities, which are 
alleged to violate, inter alia, the Fourteenth Amendment. 
No specific remedy is urged upon us. [*565] Teaching 
English to the students of Chinese ancestry who do not 
speak the language is one choice. Giving instructions to 
this group in Chinese is another. There may be others. 
Petitioners ask only that the Board of Education be directed 
to apply its expertise to the problem and rectify Ae 
situation. 

The District Court denied relief. The Court of Appeals 
affirmed, holding that there was no violation of Ae Equal 
Protection Clause of Ae FourteenA Amendment or of § 
601 of Ae Civil Rights Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 252, 42 
[**788] U. S. C ^ 2000d, which excludes from 
paAcipation m federal financial assistance, recipients of 
aid which discriminate agamst racial groups, 483 F.2d 79]. 
One judge dissented. A hearing en banc was denied, two 
judges dissenting. Id., at 803. 

We granted the petition for [***5] ceAorari because 
of the public importance of Ae question presented, 412 
U.S. 938. 

The Court of Appeals reasoned Aal "every student brings 
to the starting line of his educational career different 
advantages and disadvantages caused m part by social, 
economic and cultural background, created and continued 
completely apart from any contribution by the school 
system," 483 F.2d, at 797. Yet m our view Ae case may 
not be so easily decided. This is a public school system of 
California and § 71 of Ae CaUfomia Education Code states 
Aal "English shall be Ae basic language of mstruction m 
all schools." That section permits a school district to 
determine "when and under what circumstances instruction 
may be given bilmgually." That section also slates as "Ae 
policy of Ae slate" to insure "Ae mastery of English by all 
pupils in Ae schools." And bilmgual mstruction is 
authorized "to Ae extent Aat it does not mterfere wiA Ae 
systematic, sequential, and regular instruction of all pupils 
in Ae English language." 

[*566] Moreover, § 8573 of Ae Educarion Code 
provides Aat no pupil shall receive a Aploma of graduation 
from grade 12 who [***6] has not met Ae standards of 
proficiency in "English," as well as oAer prescribed 
subjects. Moreover, by § 12101 of Ae Education Code 


(Supp. 1973) children between the ages of six and 1 6 years 
are (wiA exceptions not material here) "subject to 
con^lsory All-time education." 

Undtt’ Aese state-imposed standards Acre is no equality 
of treatment merely by providmg sAdents wiA Ae same 
Acilities, textbooks, teachers, and curriculum; for sAdents 
who do not understand English are effectively foreclosed 
from any meaningAl education. 

Basic English skills are at Ae very core of what Aese 
public schools teach. Imposition of a requirement that, 
before a child can effectively participate in Ae educational 
program, he must already have acquired Aose basic skills 
is to m^e a mockery of public education. We know Aat 
Aose who do not understand English are certam to find 
Aeir classroom experiences wholly mcomprehensible and 
in no way meanmg A). 

We do not reach Ae Equal Protection Clause argiunent 
which has been advanced but rely solely on § 601 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U. S. C. § 2000d, to reverse 
Ae Court of Appeals. 

That section bans discrimination based "un [***7] Ae 
ground of race, color, or national origin,” m "any program 
or activity receivmg Federal financial assistance." The 
school district involved m Ais litigation receives large 
amounts of federal financial assistance. The Department 
of HealA, Education, and Welfare (HEW), wAch has 
authority to promulgate regulations prohibiting 
discrimination in federally assisted school systems, 42 V. 
S. C § 2000d-}. m 1968 issued one guideline Aat "school 
systems are responsible for assuring Aat sAdents of a 
particular race, color, or national origm are not denied Ae 
[*567J opportunity to obtain Ae education generally 
obtained by oAer sAdents in Ae system." 33 Fed. Reg. 
4956 In 1970 HEW made Ae guidelmes more specific, 
requiring school Astricts Aat were federally funded "to 
rectify Ae language deficiency m order to open" Ae 
mstruction to sAdents who had "imguisttc deficiencies," 35 
Fed. Reg. 11595. 

By § 602 of Ae Act HEW is authorized to issue rules, 
regulations, and orders n2 to make sure Aat recipients of 
[•*789] federal aid under its jurisdiction conduct any 
federally financed projects consistently wiA § 601. HEW's 
[•••8] regulations, 45 CFR § 80.3 (b)(1), specify Aat Ae 
recipients may not 


"(ii) Provide any serx'ice, financial aid, or oAer benefit to 
an inAvidual which is different, or is provided in a 
different manner, from Aat provided to oAers under Ae 
program; 
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"(iv) Restrict an individual in any way in die enjoyment 
of any advantage or privilege enjoyed by others receiving 
any service, financial aid, or other benefit under the 
program." 

n2 Section 602 provides: 

"Each Federal department and agency which is 
empowered to extend Federal financial assistance to 
any program or activity, by way of grant, loan, or 
contract ofiier than a contract of iosurance or guaranty, 
is authorized and directed to effectuate the provisions 
of section 2000d of this title witii respect to such 
program or activity by issuing rules, regulations, or 
orders of general applicability which sttell be consistent 
with achievement of the objectives of the statute 
authorizing die financial assistance in connection with 
which the action is taken. . . 42 U. S. C. § 2000d-l. 


[**•9] 

DiscriminatioD among students on account of race or 
national origin that is prohibited includes "discrimination 
... in the availability or use of any academic ... or 
[•568] other facilities of the grantee or other recipient" 
Id., § 80.5 (b). 

Discrimination is barred which has that effect even 
though no puiposefiil design is present: a recipient "may 
not . . . utilize criteria or methods of administration which 
have the effect of subjecting individuals to discrimination” 
or have "(he effect of defeating or substantially impairing 
accomplishment of the objectives of the program as respect 
individuals of a particular race, color, or national origin." 
Id.. §80.3 (b)(2). 

It seems obvious that the Chinese-speaking minority 
receive fewer benefits than the English-speaking tn^ority 
from respondents' school system which denies them a 
meaningful opportunity to participate in the educational 
program — all earmarks of the discrimination banned by 
the regulations. n3 In 1970 HEW issued clarifying 
guidelines, 35 Fed. Reg. 11595, which include the 
following: 

n3 And see Report of the Human Rights Commission 
of San Francisco, Bilingual Education in the San 
Francisco Public Schools, Aug. 9, 1973. 


[••• 10 ] 


"Where inability to speak and understand the Englrih 
language excludes natioi^ origm-minority group children 
from effective participation in the educational program 
offered by a school district the district imist take 
affirmative steps to rectify the language deficioacy in 
order to open its instmetiona] program to tiiese students." 

"Any ability grouping or tracking system employed by 
the school system to deal widi die special language skill 
needs of national origin-mmority group children must be 
designed to meet such language skill needs as soon as 
possible and imist not operate as an educational deadend or 
permanent trade." 

Respondent school district contractually agreed to 
"comply with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 . . . 
and all requirements in^sed by or pursuant to the [*569] 
Regulation" of HEW (45 CFR pt. 80) which are "issued 
pursuant te tiiat title . . .” and also immediately to "take any 
measures necessary to effectuate diis agreement" The 
Federal Government has power to fix die terms on which 
ite money allotments to the States shall be disbursed. 
Oklahomav. CSC. 330 U.S. 127, 142-143. Whatevermay 
be the limits ofthat [***11] power. Steward Machine 
Co. V. Davis, 301 V.S. 548, 590 et seq., they have not been 
reached here. Senator Hunphiey, during the floor debates 
on the Civil Rights Act of 1964, said: n4 

n4 110 Cong. Rec. 6543 (Sen. Humphrey, quoting 
from President Keimedy's message to Congress, June 
19, 1963). 


"Simple justice requires that public fimds, to which all 
taxpayers of all races contribute, not be spent in any 
fashion which encourages, entrenches, subsidizes, or 
refills in racial discrimination." 

We accordingly reverse the judgment of the Court of 
Appeals and remand the [**790] case for the fashioning 
of appropriate relief. 

Reversed and remanded. 

MR JUSTICE WHITE concurs in the result. 

CONCURBY: STEWART; BLACKMUN 

CONCUR; MR. JUSTICE STEWART, with whom THE 
CHIEF JUSTICE and MR. JUSTICE BLACKMUN join, 
concurring in die result. 

It is uncontested that more than 2,800 schoolchildren of 
Chinese ancestry attend school in die San Francisco 
Unified School District system even diough they do not 
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Speak, understand, read, [•••12] or write the English 
language, and that as to some 1,800 of these pupils the 
respondent school audiorities have taken no significant 
steps to deal with this language deficiency. The petitioners 
do not contend, however, that the respondents have 
affirmatively or intentionally contributed to this 
inadequacy, but only [•STO] diat they have failed to act 
in the face of changing social and linguistic patterns. 
Because of this laissez-faire attitude on the part of the 
school administrators, it is not entirely clear that § 601 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U S. C. § 2000d. standing 
alone, would render illegal the expenditure of federal funds 
on these schools. For that section provides that "no person 
in the United States shall, on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance." 

On the other hand, the interpretive guidelines published 
by the Office for Civil Rights of die Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in 1970, Fed. Reg. 11595, 
clearly indicate that affumative efforts to [••*13] give 
special training for non-English-speaking pupils are 
required by Tit. VI as a condition to receipt of federal aid 
to public schools: 


"Where inability to speak and understand the English 
language excludes national origin-minority group children 
from effective participation in the educational program 
offered by a school district, the district must take 
affirmative steps to rectify the language deficiency in order 
to open its instructional program to these students." nl 

nl These guidelines were issued in further 
clarification of the Department’s position as stated in its 
regulations issued to implement Tit, VI, 45 CFR pt. 80. 
The regulations provide in part that no recipient of 
federal financial assistance administered by HEW may 

"Provide any service, financial aid, or other benefit to 
an individual which is different, or is provided in a 
different marmer, from that provided to others under 
the program; [or] 

"Restrict an individual in any way in the enjoyment 
of any advantage or privilege enjoyed by others 
receiving any service, financial aid, or other benefit 
tmder the program." 45 CFR § 80.3 (b)(I)(ii), (iv). 


[**• 14 ] 


[*571] The critical question is, therefore, whether the 
rpgulations and guidelines promulgated by HEW go 
beyond die authority of § 601 . n2 Last Term, in Mourning 
V. Family Publications Service, Inc., 411 US. 356, 369, we 
held that the validity of a regulation promulgated under a 
general authorization provision such as § 602 of Tit VI n3 
"will be sustained so long as it is 'reasonably related to the 
[••791] purposes of the enabling legislation.' Thorpe v. 
Housing Authority of the City of Durham, 393 U.S. 268, 
280-281 (1969)." I think the guidelines here fairly meet 
that test. Moreover, in assessing the purposes of remedial 
legislation we have found that departmental regulations 
and "consistent administrative construction" are "entitled 
to great weight." Trafficante v. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.. 409 U.S. 205, 210; Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 40! 
U.S. 424, 433-434; Udall v. Tollman, 380 U.S. I. The 
Department has reasonably and consistently interpreted § 
601 to require affirmative remedial efforts to give special 
attention to linguistically deprived children. [*** 1 5] 

n2 The respondents do not contest the standing of 
the petitioners to sue as beneficiaries of the federal 
funding contract between the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the San Francisco Unified 
School District. 

n3 Section 602, 42 U. S. C. § 2000d-I, provides in 
pertinent part: 

"Each Federal department and agency which is 
empowered to extend Federal financial assistance to 
any program or activity, by way of grant, loan, or 
contract other than a contract of insurance or guaranty, 
is authorized and directed to effectuate the provisions 
of section 2000d of this title with respect to such 
program or activity by issuing rules, regulations, or 
orders of general applicability which shall be consistent 
with achievement of the objectives of the statute 
authorizing the financial assistance in connection with 
which the action is taken " 

The United States as amicus curiae asserts in its brief, 
and the respondents appear to concede, that the 
guidelines were issued pursuant to § 602. 

For these reasons [***16] I concur in the result reached 
by the Court. 

MR. JUSTICE BLACKMUN, with whom THE CHIEF 
JUSTICE joins, concurring in the result. 

1 join MR. JUSTICE STEWARTS opinion and thus I, 
too, concur in the result. Against the possibility that the 
Courfs judgment may be interpreted too broadly, I [*572] 
stress the fact that die children with whom we are 
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concerned here mimber about 1,800. This is a very 
substantial group tibat is being deprived of any meaningful 
schooling because the children cannot understand the 
language of the classroom. We may only guess as to \^y 
they have had no exposure to English in dieir preschool 
years. Earlier generations of American ethnic groups have 
overcome the language barrier by earnest parental 
endeavor or by the hard fact of being pushed out of the 
family or commimity nest and into the realities of broader 
experience. 


I merely wish to make plain that when, in another case, 
we are concerned with a very few yoxmgsters, or with just 
a single child who speaks only German or Polish or 
Spanish or any language other than English, I would not 
regard today's decision, or the separate concurrence, as 
ctKiclusive upon the issue whether tire statute and [•’**17] 
the guidelines require the funded school district to provide 
special instruction. For me, numbers are at the heart of tiiis 
case and my concurrence is to be understood accordingly. 
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Mr. Horn. So if you could do that, I would appreciate it. I think 
we need to narrow this down. 

Ms. Katzen. In response to the first part of the question, agen- 
cies can, on their surveys or forms, et cetera, assuming a legitimate 
purpose and a minimum burden on respondents, they can use 
disaggregated groups under the racial and ethnic categories, so 
long as they can be aggregated to the categories set forth in the 
directive. 

With respect to national ancestry, that can be added as some- 
thing which the agencies can do — again, if they can otherwise jus- 
tify it — there would be no prohibition on that additional informa- 
tion being obtained. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let’s get in the record, at this point, then, an ex- 
hibit between 0MB and Census as to how many of those question- 
naires exist, what information are they asking of a racial, national 
origin, ancestral, however put, origin, to carry out some aspect of 
their program. Just so we know the extent of this, I think we need 
to get it in one place. 

We also need to know the basis for the question. Let’s not go 
back beyond the 1990 census. What questions in the 1990 census 
can you take and figure out the person’s multiracial background, 
if any? Do we ask where their parents came from? Do we ask 
where their grandfathers and grandmothers came from? And so 
forth. 

On the delay, due to, as I remember, the experiments you were 
having as to how people answered some of these categories, what 
is our time line? Is it May? I think I heard May is when some of 
these will be given? 

Ms. Katzen. Yes, we expect to have the results in early May. I 
think it’s targeted for the end of the first week or the beginning 
of the second week. As with the other tests that have been con- 
ducted, the results will be made publicly available. At that point, 
then, our research phase will be completed and the very hard work 
of rolling up our sleeves and sifting through it all will begin. We 
hope to have the interagency report and recommendation to us in 
time for its publication in the Federal Register in early July. 

Mr. Horn. Then that will wait for what, 60 days’ comment? 

Ms. Katzen. Sixty-day public comment period. 

Mr. Horn. And then what? 

Ms. Katzen. And then the final decision will be made at 0MB, 
and will be publicly announced. Hopefully, if there are any 
changes, they will be able to be used in the dress rehearsal for the 
year 2000 census, which will be taking place in the spring of 1998. 

Mr. Horn. If Congress doesn’t like it, they can add a prohibition 
in your appropriations bill, I assume? 

Ms. Katzen. Congress has a variety of ways of making known 
its clear intent. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

Ms. Katzen. To which we are always respectful. 

Mr. Horn. Mrs. Maloney, 5 minutes or so. We’re trying to get 
Ms. Katzen over to Mr. McIntosh’s subcommittee, where she has a 
lot of fun. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 
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First of all, you have repeatedly emphasized that the current cat- 
egories are derived from the need to provide information for enforc- 
ing laws against discrimination; specifically, the Voting Rights Act 
of 1973, and the Civil Rights Act of 1964, I believe. 

Would the addition of another category, such as a multiracial 
category, require changes to any of these laws; and if so, could you 
provide for the record, in writing, the kinds of changes that would 
be needed, if we added that category to the antidiscrimination 
laws? 

Ms. Katzen. I would be happy to work to try to provide that in- 
formation. The answers reside in the agencies who have the re- 
sponsibility for monitoring or enforcing those laws, rather than in 
0MB. Several of the witnesses that you will hear from after me 
may be able to more readily give you answers to those questions. 

Not surprisingly, the laws are written with different words and 
different phrases, and have different intent. Therefore, there is no 
single answer that I could give you here. It would be program by 
program, law by law. We will be happy to try to work to get that 
information for you. 

Mrs. Maloney. I think that, as you mentioned, it’s very frag- 
mented. You have an interagency task force involving many agen- 
cies. You are the one that is pulling this together. I think it would 
be good if someone, specifically 0MB, since you are spearheading 
this, could pull together that information of what the impact would 
be on existing laws. 

Second, you have reported today and said many times through 
your testimony how it has evolved and changed over history, the 
categories on the forms. How do you balance the need for reflecting 
the changes in our society with the need for consistency, so that we 
can enforce our laws and track our success of lack thereof in our 
antidiscrimination laws? 

Ms. Katzen. That is a difficult process; again, unique to each of 
the inquiries that we may be presented with. It’s inherent in al- 
most evep^ data collection request that we receive from an agency, 
whether it involves race and ethnicity questions or other questions. 

It is a balance to be achieved between the utility of the informa- 
tion — the importance of that information or the use of that infor- 
mation, both within the Federal Government and in a more ex- 
panded area — and the burdens that are imposed. In effect, here it 
would be a potential detriment to the ability to carry out Federal 
responsibilities. 

Again, this is one in which we have asked the agencies to explore 
their own programs and report back to us. I think it’s comparable 
to the issue you mentioned earlier and one that we hope to get at 
in the interagency process. 

Mrs. Maloney. If we add a multiracial category, what do I say 
to my constituents who say to me, “You have made it impossible 
to enforce the laws against discrimination”? 

Ms. Katzen. As we explore the alternatives — and as we men- 
tioned earlier, there are a variety of ways of addressing the multi- 
racial question, some of which may have little, if any, effect on our 
ability to enforce — certainly we would not want to take any step 
that would preclude a Federal agency from being able to enforce 
the law. 
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Our objective here is to facilitate enforcement of the law, facili- 
tate the implementation of programs, not to make either more dif- 
ficult. Therefore, as we think about the ways of approaching this 
issue, I hope that we will provide you with an answer, so that you 
can say, “There will not be any diminution in our ability to do what 
we have to do.” 

Mrs. Maloney. Likewise, if we do not add a multiracial category, 
what would you suggest that we say to our constituents, to a moth- 
er who says to me, “Please do not make my child choose between 
one race and another”? 

Ms. Katzen. That is the issue that I was presented with, that 
I found so compelling, and the reason why we are exploring the dif- 
ferent ways of framing or asking the multiracial question. 

Again, it is possible to consider a variety of approaches. One 
would be a simple multiracial line or box. Another is to ask re- 
spondents or enable respondents to check a series of boxes, so that 
no one would have to deny any part of his or her heritage. A third 
is a totally open-ended question in which people could identify 
themselves as they choose to, without restrictions. 

Now, these all have tradeoffs. For some, agencies can more easily 
administer the collection of the data, and more easily — going back 
to your first point — enforce the law; others are more difficult in 
that context. And that is what it is that we will be struggling with. 

I don’t have the answers now. I’m not sure I even know all the 
questions right now, but I know for sure I don’t have the answers. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, helping us to get those answers are prob- 
ably some of the target tests that you are doing? 

Ms. Katzen. Yes. 

Mrs. Maloney. How important will the race and ethnicity target 
test be in determining the final categories proposed by 0MB, and 
when do you propose to finish with this target test? 

Ms. Katzen. Well, we think the target test is very important, be- 
cause, unlike some of the other tests which used nationwide bases, 
this is specifically targeted to areas where we expect to see a large 
number of the different population groups and a large number of 
multiracial groups. 

Those results are expected in the early part of May and will be 
made publicly available at that time. I think they will be very im- 
portant. At this point, I have no idea how they are going to come 
out, so I can’t tell you which way they will tip the scales, if at all. 
But we are awaiting the results of those tests so that we can have 
the benefit of them. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, my time is up. Thank you very much, and 
I wish you luck. You’re going to need it. You have a difficult task 
before you. 

Ms. Katzen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horn. One last question just for the record: Under what cir- 
cumstances do State and local governments have to follow OMB’s 
Directive 15? Does that apply to State government collection at all? 

Ms. Katzen. Yes and no. There are some instances where the 
State governments can do their own thing, so to speak. But in 
areas where there is Federal-State partnership and cooperation, 
then the information would ordinarily be aggregated into the five 
categories before it is transmitted to the Federal Government. 
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In some instances, that’s required; in some instances, it’s simply 
encouraged, depending, again, upon the particular program in- 
volved, the particular statutory requirements that guide that pro- 
gram, and the regulations that implement it. Some of the witnesses 
who follow me actually work in these programs and can give you 
more precise information. 

Mr. Horn. California has some more detailed categories than 
0MB. I want in the record, at this point, the California list on 
which they base public policy. Without objection, that will be put 
in, and we will pursue it with Census on the other. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The State of California has no uniform standard for gathering and repotting data on race and 
ethnicity. The categories depend on use. Examples Follow; 


California State employee racial/etknic categories 

• White 

9 Black/ African American 

• Hispanic 

• Asian 

• Filipino 

• Am^can Indian 

• Pacific Islander 

• Other 


' California Department of Education racial/ethnic categories 

• Am Indian/Alaskan 

• Asian 

• Pacific Islander 

• Filipino 

• Hispanic 

• Black 


• White 
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X992 CALIFORNIA 
BIRTH TAPE FILS DOCOMENTATION 
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NO. PO8ITI0N(S) BYTES IfOKERXC DESCRIPTION 
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4 - CUBAN 

5 • CENTRAL/GO. AMERICAN 

6 • OTHER SPAHIHH/RISPANZC (BORN 

OUTSIDE a. 8.) 

8 « OTBSR SPANZSH/HXSPANZC (BORN 

IN THE U.S.) 

9 » DHKMONN OR DHREPORTBD 
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OP 
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10 


WRITE 

46 

■1 

ASIAN-CAMBODIAH 

55 
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BLACK 

47 

• 
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56 


SAMOAN 


30 


AMERICAN INDIAN 

48 
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57 
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40 
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SI 

- 
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58 

• 
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S2 

« 
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m 

PACIFIC ISLANDER 
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• 
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■> 

REFUSED TO 
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4S 

- 
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84 

« 
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99 
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Data Analysb Uoit D^artgwnt Concctioiu 

Estimalas and Statistical Analysis Section Stale of Califocnia 

Offender Information Services Branch August 1997 


JULY 1997 MONTHLY REPORT 


racial-ethnic GBOUFS 


The rscial-edulic stami of an ifunatc is obtained wbea he or she is first adnuoed to the depann»nt at a reception center. 
The groups include ininaiBS who identify ibemselves as follows: 


Caucasian 

Ponuguese 


Bbck Negro 

AfHcan 

HiqiaBic/fMasicaD) Mexican 

Chtcano 

Mencao nationals 
Hispanic 

Other AnericaB IndiaB 

Cambodian 
Chinese 
Colombian 
Cuban 
PUipiao 
Qurnsnian 
QuaSsmalan 
Hawaiias 

Indian (from India) 

Jamaican 

J^anese 

Konan 

Xjiotiaa 

Nicanguan 

Other Asin 

Pamfic Islander 

PUeno Rican 

Sdvadonan 

Samoan 

Thai 

Vietnamese 

Other 


In imtaoees when an Inmate is erf mixed parvoiage, the imnat* makes the deaigaaiioo of Us or bar racial-ethnic status. 


20 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you very much for coming. We appreciate your 
testimony and wish you well in the next panel. 

Ms. IL^TZEN. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. 
Maloney. 

Mr. Horn. If you would stand and raise your right hands, Ms. 
Riche, Ms. Gordon. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. Both witnesses have affirmed, the clerk will note. 

We are conscious of your time situation, Ms. Riche, and we would 
appreciate it, if you could summarize your statement, and then we 
will have a chance for questions. 

STATEMENT OF MARTHA FARNSWORTH RICHE, DIRECTOR, 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, ACCOMPANIED BY NANCY M. GOR- 
DON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR DEMOGRAPHIC PROGRAMS 

Ms. Riche. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for inviting the 
Census Bureau to testify on this important initiative of the Office 
of Management and Budget. 

The Office of Management and Budget developed the schedule 
for this initiative to coincide with Census 2000. As you may know, 
our procedures for collecting data on race and ethnicity have been 
in compliance with the 0MB directive since it was issued in 1977. 
We plan to continue this compliance with Census 2000. We believe 
it is essential that Federal agencies observe such standards to keep 
our data consistent and comparable across the Government. 

I would like to thank both the chairman and the ranking mem- 
ber for their interest in and support of Census 2000. Today, how- 
ever, we are here in a secondary role, and that is to share with you 
the research that we have done and continue to conduct for 0MB, 
in relation to 0MB Directive 15. 

So, to that end, I would like to turn over the next part of the 
summarizing of our testimony to Dr. Nancy Gordon. She is the As- 
sociate Director for Demographic Programs in the Census Bureau. 
Dr. Gordon and her staff are responsible for our contribution to 
this important effort. 

So we thank you very much, again, for the opportunity to testify. 
I’m sorry I have a prior commitment, but I’m going to put you in 
the hands of the expert. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let me ask you, before you leave, then, what are 
the penalties if one does not answer the racial or ethnic questions? 

Ms. Riche. I would have to check into that to give you a defini- 
tive answer, but it is my belief that there are no penalties. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Section 221 of Title 13 United States Code provides for a penalty of up to $100 
for refusing to respond to questions in the decennial census. 

Mr. Horn. Yes. Because I can see a lot of people saying, “Fm not 
going to tell Big Brother, looking down my shoulder, what I am.” 

Ms. Riche. Yes. People don’t always fill in all of the question- 
naires, and some questions are more sensitive than others. This is 
probably one of them. 

Mr. Horn. Do we know by analyzing the data from the 1990 cen- 
sus whether this question is ignored more than most? And if so, 
what accuracy do we have left with the census? 
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Ms. Riche. The question actually that is ignored most is the 
question on income, and that stands out by far. I don’t know if re- 
search has been done on how much this question was ignored, but 
if there is some, we would be happy to provide it for you. 

Mr. Horn. I would like in the record, at this point, without objec- 
tion, the data that is within the Census Bureau that shows the de- 
gree to which any question in the 1990 census was ignored. In- 
come, you say, is No. 1. What is No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4? 

Ms. Riche. Very good. Thank you very much. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

During data collection operations for the 1990 census, questionnaires were re- 
viewed by census clerks for omissions and inconsistencies. A telephone or personal 
visit followup was made to try to obtain missing information. After these field oper- 
ations were completed, remaining incomplete or inconsistent information on the 
questionnaires was imputed using allocation procedures during the final automated 
edit of the collected data. Reports from the 1990 census include statistical tables 
that show data before allocation (i.e., after field followup) and after allocation in 
considerable detail. The highest allocation rates were for the following: 

Income in 1989 for households — 18.9 

Weeks worked in 1989 for persons 16 years and over — 14.9 

Income in 1989 for persons 15 years and over — 14.2 

Origin (whether or not of Hispanic origin) — 10.0 

Occupation for employed persons 16 years and over — 7.1 

Industry for employed persons 16 years and over — 5.9 

Mr. Horn. What I’m interested in now is the question I last 
asked to Dr. Katzen on the degree to which the law that applies 
to the census also applies to the States, and how do you work that 
out in their data collection? She mentioned the joint partnership 
legislation. I just wondered, is this a problem? 

Ms. Riche. That’s not something that I’m aware of. We basically 
follow the OMB’s directive in our data collection, and I’m not sure 
how much leeway States have. I know they have some leeway. 

Mr. Horn. OK. We will get an exhibit in the record, at this point, 
between counsel at 0MB and counsel in Commerce and Census, as 
to what effect, if any. Directive 15 has on States and localities in 
data collection related to Federal programs or federally subsidized 
programs through State action. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Census Bureau/Commerce Department defers to the 0MB on matters regard- 
ing interpretation of Directive 15. 

Mr. Horn. Very good. We thank you, and we will count, then, on 
Ms. Gordon to explain the testimony. 

Ms. Riche. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Gordon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It has been mentioned before that the Census Bureau is under- 
taking two tests of alternative versions of questions relating to re- 
porting race and Hispanic origin. The one that has been completed 
is a portion of the National Content Survey. There were four panels 
of that survey, each with approximately 6,000 households partici- 
pating, that were focused particularly on analyzing options for re- 
porting data on race and Hispanic origin. 

That test was not designed to collect data for relatively small 
population groups such as American Indians and Alaskan Natives, 
or detailed Asian and Pacific Islander categories such as Chinese 
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and Vietnamese, or detailed Hispanic origin groups such as Puerto 
Ricans and Cubans. 

Instead, the survey tested questions on race and Hispanic origin 
in order to examine two areas that some have proposed be changed: 
first, the addition of an option for multiracial classification; and 
second, the sequencing of the questions on race and Hispanic ori- 
gin. The test also enabled us to look at the effects of combining 
both those changes. 

There has been a considerable amount of discussion of the under- 
lying reasons for raising the option of a multiracial classification. 
Let me just note why there is interest in reversing the sequencing 
of the race and Hispanic origin questions. 

There have been two persistent problems identified in decennial 
census evaluations. First, some people see those two questions as 
asking for the same information, and thus they do not answer one 
of them. And second, research from the 1990 census has shown 
that some Hispanics view themselves racially as Hispanic and do 
not identify with one of the specific racial categories identified in 
Directive 15, or that they find the question about race to be con- 
fusing. 

I would like to concentrate on the findings of the National Con- 
tent Survey, looking first at the option for adding a category for 
people who view themselves as multiracial or biracial. First, about 
1 percent of persons reported themselves as multiracial when given 
that opportunity. Second, the presence of the multiracial response 
category did not have statistically significant effects on the percent- 
ages of people who reported as white, as black, or as Asian and Pa- 
cific Islander. 

But that last statement needs to be taken with some caution. Al- 
though the apparent decline in the proportion of persons who re- 
ported as Asian or Pacific Islander was not statistically significant, 
a substantial proportion of the write-in responses to the multiracial 
category included detailed categories of the Asian and Pacific Is- 
lander population. Consequently, we cannot rule out the possibility 
that adding a multiracial category would affect how this population 
reports race. 

Finally, including a multiracial category reduced the percentage 
of people reporting in the “Other” race category of the race ques- 
tion. 

The major findings on reversing the sequencing of the questions 
on race and Hispanic origin are two: first, placing the Hispanic ori- 
gin question before the race question significantly reduced non- 
response to the Hispanic origin question. In other words, more peo- 
ple answered that question. Second, placing the Hispanic origin 
question first reduced the percentage of people reporting in the 
“Other” race categ:ory. 

The second major test that we are conducting of questions on 
race and ethnicity is referred to as the Race and Ethnic Targeted 
Test. That test has a sample of about 112,000 housing units, drawn 
from census tracts with high concentrations of racial and ethnic 
populations, including American Indians, Alaskan Natives, Asian 
and Pacific Islanders, blacks, and Hispanics. 

Because of the targeted design, this test is not representative of 
the total population. Instead, it is designed to detect differences in 
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responding to questionnaire variations among particular popu- 
lations, including the American Indian and Alaskan Native popu- 
lations, that could not be addressed by the National Content Sur- 
vey. 

Results from this test are currently being evaluated in order to 
address a number of issues: adding a multiracial or biracial cat- 
egory, using a “check one or more category” approach to reporting 
race, placing the Hispanic origin question before the race question, 
combining the questions on race and Hispanic origin and then ask- 
ing about ancestry in the second part of that same question, and 
several variations in terminology and placement of some of the cat- 
egories. 

As has been noted a number of times, we plan to release the re- 
sults from that study early in May. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I would be happy 
to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Gordon follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF 
NANCY M. GORDON 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR DEMOGRAPHIC PROGRAMS 
U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Before the Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
U.S. House of Representatives 
April 23, 1997 

INTRODUCTION 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testily today on the research we are conducting 
on questions about race and ethnicity for Census 2000. Let me begin by saying that the Census 
Bureau will continue to comply, as we always have, with the government-wide guidance to all 
Federal agencies for collecting and reporting data on race arid ethnicity that the 0MB issues in 
Statistical Policy Directive No. 15.' Our procedures for collecting data on race and ethnicity 
have been in compliance with 0MB guidance since it was issued in 1977. We believe it is 
essential that there be such standards for use by all Federal agencies to ensure that data are 
consistent and comparable. 


'Directive No. 15 states that data on race may be collected in more detail, but the 
collection must be organized in such a way that any additional categories can be aggregated into 
the following four categories: American Indian and Alaskan Native, Asian and Pacific Islander, 
Black, and While. The two categories for ethnicity are “of Hispanic origin” and “not of Hispanic 
origin”. 
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The Census Bureau is one of the more than 30 Federal agencies serving on OMB’s Federal 
Interagency Committee for the Review of Racial and Ethnic Standards. Our major role in this 
process has been to conduct research on race and ethnicity concepts and questions, consult with a 
wide variety of data users, and undertake two major tests that will help the Interagency 
Committee develop its recommendations to the OMB on Directive No. 15. These tests will also 
provide information on question wording and placement for use in Census 2000. 

To collect these data in recent censuses, we have treated race and ethnicity as two separate 
concepts. This approach has met a wide variety of needs. In addition to race and Hispanic 
origin, we have asked a question on ancestry that gives every respondent the opportunity to 
identify his or her ancestry or ethnic group. This question provides data on a wide range of 
groups, such as English, Polish, Lebanese, and Jamaican. 

As we notified the Congress on April 1 of this year, we again plan to ask questions on race and 
ethnicity in Census 2000 because these data have specific Federal legislative or legal 
justifications for use in implementing a wide array of programs. By law, .we are requited to 
report to the Congress by April 1 , 1 998, on the specific wording of all the questions to be 
included in Census 2000. 

In the 1 990 census, we asked the race and Hispanic origin questions of all persons on both the 
short and long forms. In addition, the 1 990 census long form, administered to a sample of about 
one in six households, included the ancestry question. We proposed the same arrangement in 
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our April I letter to the Congress, but with the caveat that the decision on OMB’s Directive 
No. 15 could lead to combining the race, Hispanic origin, and ancestry questions to be asked of 
ail persons. 

Our objective for Census 2000 is to provide data on race and ethnicity that are: 

• Consistent with the guidelines; 

• Of high quality; 

• Operationally feasible to collect; 

• Appropriate for major governmental and nongovenamentai needs; and 

• Readily understood and generally accepted by the public. 

The tests we are conducting to assist in the review of Directive No. 1 5 will also help determine 
how best to structure the more detailed questions for Census 2000 so that they meet the 
Government’s need for data on race and ethnici^. 

We began our research program for Census 2000 by evaluating the adequacy of data on race and 
ethnicity from the 1990 census. Although the evaluations indicated the data were of overall 
high quality, we identified several problems with the questions, mostly related to misreporting, 
nonresponse, and inconsistent reporting. 

We consulted with a broad array of advisors and stakeholders, including members of our four 
census advisory committees on race and ethnicity; a census advisory committee of professional 
associations; the 2000 Census Advisory Committee; a diverse panel of experts on data about race 
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and ethnicity; representatives of Federal, state, and local governments; representatives of various 
groups with differing views on classifying data about race and ethnicity; and hundreds of data 
users to whom we have sent our plans for comment. 

Over the last several years, we have also conducted cognitive research, focus groups, and 
classroom experiments that aided us in developing the questions being tested. Several of the 
proposals for testing came from the research agenda developed by the research subcommittee of 
the Interagency Committee, We also considered recommendations in previous reports by the 
National Research Council and the General Accounting Office. 

NATIONAL CONTENT SURVEY 

With that background, I will now describe the two main tests I mentioned earlier. The 1 996 
National Content Survey, which we conducted from March through June 1 996, is the principal 
vehicle for testing and evaluating the fiiU subject content for Census 2000. It included testing 
alternative versions of questions relating to race and Hispanic origin. 

The National Content Survey sample consisted of thirteen panels spread over 94,500 households, 
but the analyses of options for categorizing data on race and Hispanic origin were based on four 
panels with about 6.000 households each. The test was not designed to collect data for relatively 
small population groups, such as American Indians and Alaska Natives, detailed Asian and 
Pacific Islander groups (such as Chinese or Vietnamese), or detailed Hispanic origin groups 
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(such as Puerto Ricans or Cubans). The National Content Survey testing of questions on race 
and Hispanic origin sought to examine two areas that some have proposed be changed: 

• the addition of an option for multiracial classification; and 

• the sequencing of questions on race and Hispanic origin. 

The test also examined the effect of combining both of these changes. 

Adding a Multiracial Classification 

The number of children in interracial families grew from less than one-half million in 1 970 to 
about two million in 1990, indicating a growing number of people who may choose not to 
identify with one single race. Currently, Statistical Policy Directive No. 1 5 does not provide a 
separate classification for such individuals, some of whom have expressed concerns about having 
either to identify with one race or to report in an “Other race” response category of the race 
question, such as that included in past deceimial censuses. The inclusion of a multiracial 
classification was one of the issues identified for research and testing by the Interagency 
Committee. Thus, the race and Hispanic origin questions in the 1996 National Content Survey 
sought to determine the effect of adding a multiracial category in the race question on how 
people report their race and Hispanic origin. 

Reversing the Sequence_QLthe„Questions on Race and Hispanic Origin 
The research on reversing the sequence of the questions on race and Hispanic origin addresses 
two persistent concerns identified in decennial census evaluations. First, some people see these 
questions as asking for the same information twice, and thus do not answer one of the questions. 
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In the 1990 census, the Hispanic origin question was placed three questions after the race 
question in an attempt to indicate that Hispanic origin represented a different subject than race. 
Despite this, the nonresponse rate for the Hispanic origin question in the 1990 census was 10 
percent. A study of reinterview data for the 1 990 census found that most of the people who did 
not answer the Hispanic origin question were not Hispanic. 

Second, research from the 1990 census and cognitive studies has shown that some Hispanics 
view themselves racially as Hispanic and do not identify with one of the specific racial 
categories, or they find the race question confusing. In 1990, about 40 percent of Hispanics 
repotted in the “Other race” category. Thus, the Census Bureau sought to follow up on earlier 
research to evaluate whether reversing the sequence in which the questions were asked would 
reduce nonresponse to the Hispanic origin question and reduce reporting in the “Other Race” 
category of the race question. 

Major Findings on Adding a Multiracia l or Biracial Response Category 

• About one percent of persons reported themselves as multiracial in the versions of the 
race question that included a multiracial or biracial response category. 

• The presence of a multiracial response category in the race question did not have 
statistically significant effects on the percentages of persons who reported as White, 
Black, or Asian and Pacific Islander. This finding held regardless of the sequence of the 
race and Hispanic origin questions. 
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• An apparent decline in the proportion of p^ons who reported as Asian and Pacific 
Islander when a multiracial category was included was not statistically significant at the 
90-percent confidence level. However, because a substantial proportion of the write-in 
responses to the multiracial category included Asian and Pacific Islander responses, one 
cannot rule out the possibility that adding a multiracial category would affect how this 
population reports race, 

• Including a multiracial category reduced the percentage of persons reporting in the 
“Other race” category of the race question. 

Major Findings on Reversing the Sequence of Questions on Race and Hispanic Origin 

• Placing the Hispanic origin question before the raee question significantly reduced 
nonresponse to the Hispanic origin question. 

• Placing the Hispanic origin question before the race question reduced the percentagq of 
persons reporting in the “Other race” category of the race question. 

RACE AND ETHNIC TARGETED TEST 


The Raee and Ethnic Targeted Test is designed to evaluate possible changes to questions about 
race and ethmcity. Results from this test will help us improve the reporting of race and ethnicity 
in Census 2000 and also provide information for the OMB review of Statistical Policy Directive 
No. 1 5. Here, I will provide a brief summary of the design and content of the survey. 
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The test, conducted in the summer of 1 996, had a sample of about 1 1 4,000 housing units drawn 
from census tracts with high concentrations of racial and ethnic populations including American 
Indians, Alaska Natives, Asians and Pacific Islanders, Blacks, and Hispanics. Because of the 
“targeted” design, the test is not representative of the total population; however, it is designed to 
detect differences in responding to questionnaire variations among particular 
populations — including American Indians and Alaska Natives, as well as among detailed groups 
of the Asian and Pacific Islander population (such as Chinese or Vietnamese) and of the Hispanic 
origin population (such as Puerto Ricans or Cubans). 

Results from this test currently are being evaluated to address the effects of the following: 

• Adding a “Multiracial or biracial” category to the race item; 

• Using a “Check more than one category” approach to reporting race; 

• Placing the Hispanic origin question before the question on race; 

• Combining the questions on race and Hispanic origin, with ancestry asked in the second 
part of that question; 

• Substituting a combined “Indian (Amer.) or Alaska Native” category for the separate 
categories of “Indian (Amer.)”, “Eskimo,” and “Aleut”; and 

• Substituting the category “Native Hawaiian” for “Hawaiian” and placing it right after the 
“Indian (Amer ) or Alaska Native” category. 

We plan to release results from the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test next month. 



CENSUS 2000 DRESS REHEARSAL 


The Census Bureau will conduct a dress rehearsal of Census 2000 operations in 1998. We plan 
to publish a Federal Register notice this July, shortly after the OMB publishes the 
recommendations of its Interagency Committee, that describes the proposed questions on race 
and ethnicity for the dress rehearsal. The questions will be consistent with the recommendations 
of the Interagency Committee. We will submit our dress rehearsal questionnaires to the OMB 
this October after they issue the final determinations on Statistical Policy Directive No. 15. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you very much. 

Let me ask you about the Camhodian population. I happen to 
come from a city that has the largest number of Cambodians out- 
side of Cambodia. Now, one of the problems here is, many of them 
came over along in their years, those that survived the murderous 
1 million deaths of Pol Pot, who unfortunately is still alive. Some 
of them probably went to Cambodia in the 1890’s, and were over- 
seas Chinese and moved into Cambodia, but are now Cambodians. 

We face the problem, with a lot of these who came here as refu- 
gees and or immigrants, as to how well they are served by some 
Federal programs. Now, how do we deal with a population like 
that, on the census? Do we ask for refugee status? Do we ask for 
country of origin, if they are immigrants to the United States? We 
did at one time; I don’t know what your plans are for the year 
2000. 

I would like to hear a little elaboration on how we pinpoint that 
type of a population to see the degree to which they are served by 
relevant Federal programs. 

Ms. Gordon. The general approach the Census Bureau is taking 
to designing the questionnaire for Census 2000 is to ask questions 
that are required by law or by judicial decisions. That includes 
questions on ancestry, race, and Hispanic origin, as we have dis- 
cussed before. 

I think the question, in terms of the data that will be collected, 
really gets back to how those people view themselves. If they view 
themselves as Cambodian, that would determine how they would 
respond to the questionnaire. If they viewed themselves as Chi- 
nese, then they would answer in that way. 

One of the alternatives that is being tested, namely to add a mul- 
tiracial category, then recognizes the need for additional detailed 
information in a number of circumstances. The respondent is asked 
to write in the categories that the respondent identifies with. 
That’s a somewhat different approach from the other alternative 
that is being tested, which is to mark one or more boxes. 

Mr. Horn. How many industrial countries, such as we, Japan, 
Germany, France, Italy, Great Britain, use similar racial and eth- 
nic questions in any census they might make? 

Ms. Gordon. I must confess, I really am not informed on that 
topic, but I could get you some information for the record. 

Mr. Horn. Could we put an exhibit in the record? I remember, 
when I was in the Department of Labor many years ago, our Inter- 
national Labor Bureau used to know all this, as to what labor laws 
were in other countries, and I assume somewhere in the Census 
Bureau there’s an expert on that buried. 

Ms. Gordon. I must confess, that although those experts are ac- 
tually in my portion of the Census Bureau, they know so much 
more than I do. 

Mr. Horn. Fine. Let’s get a little exhibit that notes these cat- 
egories for the United States, and what are the categories of both 
race and ethnicity advanced industrial countries ask, and how 
often do they ask them? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Based on a few censuses taken around 1990, industrialized countries outside the 
United States have not included a question on race, hut sometimes have included 
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a question on ethnicity. Japan, Germany, France, and Italy did not include either 
item. 

Great Britain included a question on ethnic group. The categories included Black- 
Caribbean, Black-African, and Black-Other, and the instruction mentions ethnic or 
racial group; in other words, the question on ethnic group includes a racial compo- 
nent. 

Canada included a question on ethnic origin. In addition, the following question 
was asked: “Is this person a registered Indian as defined by the Indian Act of Can- 
ada?” 

Mr. Horn. This question was asked earlier, but I want to ask 
you, since you are here on behalf of the director: Is there a rule 
of thumb that you would care to articulate as to the size of a group 
in the population before an additional category would provide use- 
ful information? 

I note that, in your written testimony, you stated that studies 
conducted, presumably by 0MB or the Census Bureau, have led 
you to conclude that approximately 1 percent to 1.5 percent of per- 
sons surveyed would identify themselves as multiracial if given a 
chance. Is a total of less than 2 percent large enough to justify the 
costs associated with imposing a new category? 

Ms. Gordon. To the best of my knowledge, there is no rule of 
thumb to answer your question. That is one of the issues that the 
Interagency Committee and the 0MB will have to wrestle with. 

Mr. Horn. Then, of course, the question was the degree to which 
census data collection policies, presumably reflected in 0MB Direc- 
tive 15 or vice-versa, the degree to which they apply to State data 
collection on relevant Federal programs, where there is a partner- 
ship between State and Federal Governments. What is your reac- 
tion on that? 

Ms. Gordon. We will be happy to work with your staff, and prob- 
ably a number of other agencies within the Government, to try to 
identify that information for you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Census Bureau, being a federal statistical agency, is not directly involved in 
data collection by states. The data that the Census Bureau collects on race and eth- 
nicity in censuses and surveys, which are used by state and local governments as 
well as by the federal government, are consistent with the guidelines in Directive 
No. 16 from 0MB. 

Mr. Horn. In a footnote to your written testimony, you noted, as 
Sally Katzen did, in response to an earlier question, that Directive 
15 already allows data on race to be collected in more detail than 
the five categories. Why has not the Census used this ability to ad- 
dress the issue of adding a multiracial category? 

Ms. Gordon. Under the current version of Directive 15, one is 
required to be able to aggregate the answers to more detailed cat- 
egories into the categories that are specified by 0MB. For example, 
in the Asian and Pacific Islander population, we have a very large 
list of different possibilities, but those can be aggregated back. 

If someone were to check a multiracial box, that might not be 
possible. For example, suppose that the person checked “multira- 
cial” and wrote-in two categories, both of which were on the list of 
the four major categories from 0MB. We would not know which 
category into which to place the data about that person, so, in that 
sense, we would not be able to aggregate to the 0MB categories. 

Mr. Horn. On country of origin, I assume that’s a separate ques- 
tion somewhere in the census; is that checked? 
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Ms. Gordon. Yes, that’s correct. 

Mr. Horn. Is that checked against what they have checked in 
these categories? 

Ms. Gordon. I would have to check to see if we currently are 
planning to ask country of origin. I know that ancestry is being 
asked. That’s a closely related concept hut not quite identical. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we have, for example, a large Samoan popu- 
lation in California. If there is a question on where were they born, 
Samoa would show up. And if there’s a question on various cat- 
egories, you could list Micronesian, Macronesian, Hawaiian, what- 
ever. There are all sorts of different groups in the Pacific that want 
to be identified one way or the other. Filipinos do not want to be 
called Pacific Islanders. Under California law, I believe there is a 
separate collection for Filipinos. 

So what is your thinking on that? 

Ms. Gordon. Again, I think I will have to supplement my an- 
swer for the record. When we are asking about ancestry, I believe 
that it is the person who is responding who gets to make the deci- 
sions about what information to provide. There is an opportunity 
for that person to write in an answer. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

In addition to the question on ancestry, there is a question on place of birth in 
which the respondent is asked to report U.S. state of birth or foreign country of 
birth. 

Mr. Horn. The last question I have is, how will the delay in 
OMB’s decision on Directive 15 impact the Census Bureau’s dress 
rehearsal in 1998? Is there a gap as a result of the late decision 
in 0MB? 

Ms. Gordon. I must confess that it would be difficult for me to 
say that 0MB is late, considering that it’s our analysis of the Race 
and Ethnic Targeted Test that is an integral part of their decision- 
making process, and we have not yet completed it. But to the best 
of my knowledge, assuming we stay on the timetable that we have 
worked out with the people doing the dress rehearsal, the 0MB, 
and the Interagency Committee, there will not be a problem. 

Mr. Horn. OK. 

Mrs. Maloney, 10 minutes. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much. 

There appears to be some confusion about what the Census Bu- 
reau can do or cannot do in adding categories before they run afoul 
of 0MB directives. I would just like to specifically and just clearly 
ask, could the Census Bureau add a multiracial category? Could 
the Census Bureau, on your own, change the way that the Bureau 
classifies Native Hawaiians? 

Ms. Gordon. I believe those are two separate questions. To the 
former, I believe not; to follow Directive 15, we could not. 

Mrs. Maloney. You could not add multiracial on your own? 

Ms. Gordon. I believe that to be true. Again, I do want to check 
all of these answers for the record, to make sure that they are cor- 
rect. I am not clear on whether we are directed, in terms of the 
phrasing of the question on Hawaiians. I know we are testing it, 
and it may be that those decisions are ones that are to be made 
by the Director of the Census Bureau. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The answer given during the hearing is correct. 

With regard to classifying data on the Hawaiian (or Native Hawaiian) population 
into one of the 0MB racial categories, the Census Bureau follows Directive No. 15, 
which includes persons “having origins in any of the original peoples of the Far 
East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands” in the Asian 
or Pacific Islander category. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, as you mentioned, you are conducting sev- 
eral tests. Have you tested a question similar to the one that is 
done in Canada, where race, ethnicity, and ancestry are inter- 
mixed? Have you tested that? 

Ms. Gordon. Yes. In the Racial and Ethnic Targeted Test, there 
is a question which has two parts to it. In the first part, race and 
Hispanic origin are asked together, so that one can choose to mark, 
for example, only Hispanic, or one can choose to mark Hispanic 
and black. One has a multitude of options there, but Hispanic is 
in the list of races that are given in the first part of the question. 

In the second part of the question, we ask for information about 
ancestry, and that is provided by the respondent as a write-in. So 
it’s not a list where they check it off, but they write in what their 
choices are. 

Mrs. Maloney. Could a question like that be included on the 
long form? 

Ms. Gordon. I think that if the Office of Management and Budg- 
et were to direct that that was the way that racial and ethnic data 
were to be collected, we would have to use it on the short form. At 
the moment, race and Hispanic origin are asked on the short form, 
and ancestry is asked only on the long form. 

Mrs. Maloney. In some of your earlier testing, the inclusion of 
a multiracial category, your results showed that only about 1 per- 
cent chose that category. So I would just like to know, if we in- 
clude, based on your research, if we include a multiracial category 
in our surveys, will it provide data that we can use, since the re- 
sponse was only 1 percent in your test? 

Ms. Gordon. If the 0MB were to make that decision, there 
would be information provided in the larger of the surveys. For ex- 
ample, the Bureau of Labor Statistics tested this option using the 
Current Population Survey. But, the Federal Government does con- 
duct a number of different surveys, and in some of them, the sam- 
ple size would probably be quite small, just because the survey 
itself is so small. 

Mrs. Maloney. Some people have suggested that the controversy 
over the race question will increase the undercount of minorities. 
Is there any evidence to support this position? 

Ms. Gordon. I’m not aware of any evidence to support that posi- 
tion. I know that the Census Bureau is putting a great deal of ef- 
fort into devising a variety of approaches to encourage everyone to 
participate in the census. I’m sure you’ve heard many times about 
the importance of getting people to mail back their questionnaires, 
in terms of keeping costs down. 

Mrs. Maloney. I have a number of other technical questions, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to present them to Ms. Gordon in writing 
so that she could get back to us in writing. In the interest of time — 
I see Congressman Sawyer here and other Members of Congress 
who wish to testify, and I know their time is valuable — I would like 
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to really yield back the balance of my time and submit the remain- 
der of my questions in writing. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, they will be submitted by staff to 
the director for the answer and to coordinate within census. 

Two last questions: Discussion has focused a lot on 0MB Direc- 
tive 15 and the 1980 and 1990 census. As the directive is only 20 
years old, the subcommittee is curious: How did the Census Bureau 
measure race and ethnicity prior to 1980? Do we have any data? 
I think one of the earlier questions suggested by members of the 
panel was the degree to which you can get consistency in a series 
when the question is changed, and how does the census adapt for 
that? 

Ms. Gordon. My own personal expertise is not as a historian, 
but I had some advance notice of the subcommittee’s interest in 
this topic. Your staff has a table that was prepared by the National 
Research Council that goes back only to 1850, but that gives you 
a flavor of some of the different ways that the question on race has 
been asked. 

Mr. Horn. Because we were interested, and we will put these in 
the record. If you could make sure that it relates to that chart. 
How were the categories decided? Were the questions consistent 
with those posed today, for example, in terms of the census lan- 
guage? 

Then, notwithstanding the current debate about Directive 15, 
what changes do you foresee the Census Bureau to the form it will 
use in the 2000 census? Are we going to change these questions 
substantially, do we know that yet, or do we all have everything 
up in the air until these field hearings and all the rest are over? 

Ms. Gordon. The specific questions will be submitted to the Con- 
gress by April 1 of next year, and those questions will track with 
the directives that we have from 0MB. 

Mr. Horn. Very good. Without objection, we are going to put in 
the chart, “Modernizing the U.S. Census,” and this is Table 7.1, 
Census Race Categories, 1850 to 1990. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Barry Edmonston and Charles Schultze, Editors 
Panel on Census Requirements in the Year 2000 and Beyond 
Committee on National Statistics 
Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education 
National Research Council 


NATIONAL ACADEMY PRESS 


Washington, D.C. 1995 
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TABLE 7.1 Census Race Categories, 1850-1990 


Year 

While 

Black/Negro 

Native Peoples 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Other Asian or PsciOc Islander 

Other 

1850“ 

18W 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

White 

White 

White 

White 

Blade, mulatto 
Black, mulatto 
Black, mulatto 
Black, mulatto 
Black, mulatto, 

quadroon, octwoon 
Black 

Indian^ 

Indian 

Indiui 

Indian 

Indian 

III 1 

see s 

Japanese 

Japanese 



1910 

White 

Blade, mulatto 

Indtao 

(Thineae 

Japanese 


Other (+ write in) 

1920 

White 

Black, mulatto 

Indian 

Chmese 

Japanese 

mipino. Hindu, Korean 

Other (4- write in) 

1930^ 

While 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipioo. Hindu, Koreaa 

Odter races. speJ! 
out in full) 

1940 

White 

Negro 

Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipino, Hindu. Kwean 

(Other races, 
spell out in full) 

1950 

White 

Negro 

American Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filfptao 

(Other race-speli 
oul) 

1960 

White 

Negro 

American Indian 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipino, Hawaiian, part 
Hawaiian, etc. 


1970^ 

While 

Negro or black 

tndiaa (American} 

Chinese 

J^anese 

Filipino. Hawaiian, Korean 

Other (print race) 

1980 

White 

Black or Negro 

Indian (American), 
Eskimo. Aleut 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipino, Kwean. Vietnamese. 
Asian Indian, Hawaiian, 
Guamanian, Samoan 

Other (specify) 

1990 

White 

Black or Negro 

indiui (Anericao). 
Eslumo. Aleut 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipioo. Hawaiian. Korean, 
Vietnamese, Asian Indian, 
Samoan. (Juamaniao, 
other Allan or Pacific Islands 

Other race 


*Io 18S0 tDd 1860, free persons were enumeraaed oa dre fom for “free inhabUnnu"; slaves were eaumereted on the form for **iiave 

tolinUunu.'' tor the free schedule, the instructiaas toM the etuunervon: **la all cases where die penon is while leave the space blank in the 
ctriumn maiked 'Color. For the slave schedule, the listed categories were Mack (B) or mutano (M). 

^Ahbough this category was not listed on the census form, the instructions read: 

5. [ndtans Indians not taxed are not to be enumerated. The Emilies of [ndians who have renounced tribal rule, and who under State or 

Territorial laws exercise the rights of deixens, are to be enumerated. In all such cases write “lod.*’ opposite their names, in column 6, under 
heading *x:ftlor.~ 

9. Color. — Under beading 6, entitled "Color,*' in all cases where the penon is white leave the space btank; in all cases where the person is 
black without admixture isuett the letter "B;" if a nalano, or of mixed blood, write "M:" if an Indian, write "{od.** It is very desirable to have 
these directioiu earehilly observed. 

Hn 1930, the census quesrioonaires included "Mexican*' at a race category. 

^ 1970, oa ques<iOAflsiret used in Alaska, the categories "Aleut" and "Eskimo" were substituted for "Hawaiian" nnd "Korean." 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you very much for coming, Ms. Gor- 
don. You’ve got a tough job, and you’ve handled the questions very 
well. 

Ms. Gordon. Thank you very much for including us. 

Mr. Horn. Now I would like to ask the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Sawyer, do you wish to testify now, or would you like to wait 
till your other colleagues arrive — what is your pleasure? 

Mr. Sawyer. I’m happy to do whatever serves the subcommittee. 

Mr. Horn. It’s whatever you would like. 

Mr. Sawyer. Why don’t we hang here for a few minutes. 

Mr. Horn. Fine. OK. 

We now have the next panel, which is panel III: Norma Cantu, 
Edward Sondik, Bernard Ungar. Please come forward. 

Ms. Cantu and gentlemen, if you would stand and raise your 
right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. All three witnesses have affirmed, the clerk will note. 

We will begin with you. Norma Cantu is the Assistant Secretary 
for Civil Rights, U.S. Department of Education. We are glad to 
have you here, Ms. Cantu. 

STATEMENTS OF NORMA CANTU, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 

CIVIL RIGHTS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION; EDWARD 

J. SONDIK, NATIONAL CENTER FOR HEALTH STATISTICS, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES; AND 

BERNARD L. UNGAR, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, FEDERAL MAN- 
AGEMENT AND WORK FORCE ISSUES, U.S. GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 

Ms. Cantu. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members 
of the subcommittee. 

I am pleased to be with you today representing the Secretary of 
Education. I welcome this opportunity to be with you today because 
we all realize the timeliness of the 0MB responsibility to review 
the status of racial and ethnic categories used throughout Govern- 
ment. Certainly, the shape and configuration of our country is dif- 
ferent from 20 years ago, when the last changes were made to ra- 
cial and ethnic categories for use across the breadth of our Govern- 
ment. 

Today you have heard from the Office of Management and Budg- 
et regarding the work during the last 4 years in studying the many 
complex and interrelated issues regarding racial and ethnic cat- 
egories, and you understand the administrative process 0MB is 
using to develop recommendations for revising these categories. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department of Education feels it is premature to 
comment one way or the other until definitive recommendations 
are released by 0MB for public comment. 

While reconsideration of racial and ethnic categories is certainly 
appropriate in 1997, it is necessary to consider carefully how spe- 
cific changes may affect accuracy of reporting, facilitate implemen- 
tation of any changes that may be adopted by 0MB, and preserve 
the reliability of longitudinal trend data. 

Careful consideration of these three factors, accuracy, implemen- 
tation, and trends, is critical, not only for Federal agencies, but for 
our local and State partners who work with the Department of 
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Education to collect these data and use the data to evaluate the 
condition of their communities and their programs. While, in this 
context, I am talking about education matters, I know that many 
other Federal agencies and programs have very well developed 
partnerships with a wide range of local government and State gov- 
ernment programs and services. 

In this testimony, I would like to briefly discuss with you the 
three factors I identified above and to discuss with you the results 
of a study conducted in 1995 by the National Center for Education 
Statistics, in consultation with our Office for Civil Rights. 

So let me begin with the three factors: first, accuracy. In the Of- 
fice for Civil Rights, we need the most accurate data possible on 
race and ethnicity, so that our continuing evaluations of past dis- 
criminatory practices are appropriate, our current and future inves- 
tigations of alleged discriminatory practices are focused, and our 
ongoing work to identify emerging civil rights concerns and issues 
is relevant. 

Of course, we need to provide parents and guardians appropriate 
racial and ethnic categories, so, when requested, they may make 
appropriate decisions, decisions which may be regarding multira- 
cial children. It is of interest to note that census data tells us that 
the number of children in interracial families grew from less than 
one-half million in 1970 to about 2 million children in this country 
in 1990. Even if there are questions about the accuracy of these 
numbers, no one can contest the significant growth of interracial 
families as we reach the end of the 20th century. 

Second, implementation. First, careful consideration should be 
given to the possible effect that revisions will have to racial and 
ethnic categories across a variety of programs in the Department 
of Education. For example, a thorough review should be made in 
all department programs regarding the possible effect of revised 
categories where the result might be that the number of students 
in one or more present categories might decrease. 

Second, we need to carefully consider the effects of any revisions 
to racial and ethnic categories on existing civil rights settlement 
agreements and on our ongoing monitoring of those agreements. 

Third, we need to ensure that our partners at local education and 
State education agencies are, wherever possible, using the same 
categories we use. 

Fourth, we need to consider any increased reporting burden and 
the implementation cost of adding new or revised racial and ethnic 
categories. The question we ask is the question you all have asked: 
Is the increased burden justified relative to new information we 
would expect to gain? 

Our third concern is trend data. Integrity in longitudinal trend 
information is a critical component in all programs in the Depart- 
ment of Education, including the Office for Civil Rights. If and 
when any changes are implemented and put into effect, there needs 
to be a bridge. And we agree with 0MB on the principle that there 
need to be bridge studies to determine that data continuity is en- 
sured. 

Now I want to address the NCES study, and that is a 1995 study 
conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics, in con- 
sultation with our Office for Civil Rights. This was part of the re- 
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search that you heard described by OMB’s review of Directive 15. 
I understand that copies of the study have already been submitted 
to your subcommittee. 

The study asked what methods schools used to classify race and 
ethnicity, what categories they used, and how they reported that 
information to the Federal Government. This study used a strati- 
fied sampling design of 500 public elementary schools and 500 pub- 
lic secondary schools across the country. 

Let me summarize the main results: 55 percent of all public 
schools that the students’ race and ethnicity is collected when stu- 
dents initially register for schools in the district. Another 17 per- 
cent collect this information at initial registration and whenever 
the students change schools within the district, and about a quar- 
ter of public schools collect data on an annual basis. 

About 41 percent of public schools reported there are students in 
their districts for which the five categories were not accurately de- 
scriptive for them, and 83 percent of the schools reported that this 
represents 5 percent of their students who are affected by a lack 
of accuracy in the current five categories. 

The majority of public schools, that 73 percent, reported that 
they use only the five standard categories the Federal Government 
uses. Additional categories, such as Filipino, are being used by 7 
percent of all schools, and this is predominantly in the western 
States and also in urban districts. 

Public schools typically ask their parents to identify the race of 
the children, and about half of the information comes in from par- 
ents. But it is interesting to note that we also have a good section 
of identification that is done by the teachers. About 22 percent re- 
sponded that the teachers or administrators observed the race or 
ethnicity of the students. A majority of the respondents said that 
the current categories are not a problem, that they were not a 
problem at all or a very minor issue to them. 

To close, I want to offer a written statement by Dr. Forgione, the 
Commissioner of NCES, which further explains the study in great- 
er detail. And I ask that that statement be made a part of the 
record of this hearing. 

Thank you for the opportunity to make this presentation. I would 
be pleased to answer any questions. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will be put in at this point in the 
record. 

[The prepared statements of Ms. Cantu and Mr. Forgione follow:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to be with you today 
representing the Secretary of Education. 

I welcome this opportunity to be with you today because we all realize the timeliness of the 
Office of Management and Budgets’ (OMB) responsibility to review the status of racial and 
ethnic categories used throughout Government. Certainly, the shape and configuration of 
our country is different ftom twenty years ago when the last changes were made to racial 
and ethnic categories for use across the breadth of our Government. 

Today, you have heard from the Office of Management and Budget regarding work during 
the last four years in studying the many complex and inter-related issues regarding racial 
and ethnic categories, and you understand the administrative process the Office of 
Management and Budget is using to develop recommendations for revising racial and ethnic 
categories. Accordingly, the Department feels it is premature to comment one way or the 
other until definitive recommendations are released by OMB for public comment. 

While reconsideration of racial and ethnic catr^ories is certainly appropriate in 1997, it is 
necessary to consider carefully how specific changes may affect accuracy of reporting, 
facilitate implementation of any changes that may be adopted by the Office of Management 
and Budget, and preserve the reliability of longitudinal trend data. 

Careful consideration of these three factors; reporting accuracy, implementation strategies, 
and preservation of longitudinal trend data, is critical, not only for Federal agencies, but our 
local and state partners who work with the Dgrartment of Education to collect these data 
and use the information to evaluate the condition of their communities and programs. 

While, in this context, I am talking about education matters, I know that many Federal 
agencies and programs have well developed partnerships with a wide range of local 
government and state government programs and services. 

I would like to briefly discuss with you the three fectors I identified above, and to discuss 
with you the results of a study conducted in 1995 by the National Center for Education 
Statistics in consultation with the Office for Civil Rrghts. 

ACCURACY of reported racial and ethnic categories is, of course, an essential ingredient in 
the consideration of making any changes to the current standards. 

In the Office for Civil Rights, we need the most accurate data possible on race and 
ethnicity so our continuing evaluations of past discriminatory practices are 
appropriate, our current and future investigations of alleged discriminatory practices 
are focused, and our ongoing work to identify emerging civil rights concerns and 
issues is relevant. 
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And, of course, we need to provide parents and guardians appropriate racial and 
ethnic categories, so when requested, they may make appropriate decisions — 
decisions which may be regarding multi-racial children. It is of interest to note that 
Census data tells us the number of children in interracial families grew from less 
than one-half million in 1970 to about two million children in 1990. Even if there 
are questions about the accuracy of these numbers, no one can contest the significant 
growth of interracial families as we reach the end of the twentieth century. 

EFFICIENT IMPLEMENTATION in the event of any changes to the racial and ethnic 
categories is critical for a variety of reasons. 

First, careful consideration should be given to the possible effect that revisions will 
have to racial and ethnic categories across a wide variety of programs in the 
Department of Education. For example, a thorough review should be made in all 
Department programs regarding the possible effect of revised categories where the 
result might be that the number of students in one or more of the present categories 
might decrease. 

Second, we need to consider carefully the effect of any revisions to racial and ethnic 
categories on existing civil rights settlement agreements and ongoing monitoring of 
those agreements. 

Third, we need to ensure that our partners at local education and state education 
agencies are, wherever possible, using the same categories. 

Fourth, we need to consider any increased Farting burden and the implementation 
cost of adding new or revised racial and ethnic categories. Is the increased burden 
justified relative to new information we would expect to gain? 

Integrity in longitudinal TREND INFORMATION is a critical component in all programs in 
the Department of Education, including the Office for Civil Rights. If and when any 
changes are implemented and put into effect there will be a need for bridging studies to 
determine that data continuity is ensured. 

Before closing, I do want to briefly review with you some of the results of a 1995 study 
conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics in consultation with the Office for 
Civil Rights as part of the research associated with OMB’s review of Directive No. 15. I 
understand copies of the Study have been submitted to your Subcommittee. The study dealt 
with racial and ethnic classifications used in public schools. This study used a stratified 
sampling design of 500 public elementary schools and 500 public secondary schools across 
the country. The following results were obtained: 

■ Fifty-five percent of all public schools report that the student’s race and ethnicity is 
collected when students initially register for school in the district. Another 17% 
collect this information at initial student registration and whenever students change 
schools within the district. And one-quarter of public schools collect racial and 
ethnic data on an annual basis. 

■ A sizable number of public school districts (41 %) reported that there are students in 
their schools for whom the five standard Federal categories were not accurately 
descriptive. And, eighty-three percent of the schools reported that it is 5% or less or 
their students who are affected. 
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■ The majority of public schools (73%) reported that they use only the five standard 
Federal categories to classify the race and ethnicity of students. 

■ Additional racial and ethnic categories, such as "Filipino," are being used by 7% of 
all schools. Use of these additional categories appears to be primarily limited to 
schools in the western states, those in cities and urban fringe areas, and those with 
20% or more minority enrollments. 

■ Public schools typically ask parents or guardians to identify the race and ethnicity of 
their children. Almost half (55%) of all schools ask parents to select one of the five 
standard Federal categories. A much smaller percentage (17%) ask parents to select 
from a set of categories used by the school district. In 12% of schools, parents may 
write in their own specifications when identifying the race or ethnicity of their 
children. 

■ Approximately one-quarter (22%) of public schools assign students to racial and 
ethnic classifications based on observation by teachers or administrators. In the 
Northeast, the percentage is double that of the national average. 

■ And, in general, most respondents to this study reported that various suggested 
revisions to the five standard Federal categories were not a problem or were only a 
minor issue in terms of their applicability to students enroll^ in their schools. 

1 want to thank you for giving me the opportunity today to discuss these issues with you 

today. I would be pleased to respond to any questions you may have. 

X X X X 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Statement by 

Pascal D. Forgione 
Commissioner of Education Statistics 
National Center for Education Statistics 
Department of Education 

on 

Impact of Possible Changes to 0MB Guidelines on the Measurement of 
Race and Ethnicity in NCES Data Collections 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present the perspective of the National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) on the implications of possible changes in 0MB guidelines for collecting data 
on race and ethnicity. My corrunents to you today are based on NCES’ data needs and those of 
our data users and on the capacity of our respondents to provide necessary information to meet 
Federal reporting requirements. I believe the Department of Education has the largest 
administrative record data collections - from schools, school districts and the states - of any 
federal agency. The source of much of the public pressure for a review of the current OMB race 
and ethnicity classifications has been the education sector - primarily parents of multiracial 
children concerned about the classification of their children. 

Over the last few years we have been happy to be able to participate actively in OMB’s review of 
the race and ethnicity categories used for federal data collections. As part of our involvement, 
we conducted a study in consultation with the Office for Civil Rights of how schools collect data 
on race and ethnicity from their students The OMB-led review of the federal categories for data 
on race and ethnicity is nearing its conclusion; OMB is scheduled to aimounce its decision this 
fall. While federal agencies have been an essential component of the research and review of the 
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issues, the iioal decision about these data classiBcations is OMB’s. Because no decisions about 
specific changes have been made, this statement reflects on the need for data on race and 
ethnicity; discusses problems being experienced with the current classifications in light of our 
ever more diverse society; and, finally, raises the considerations that NCES strongly believes 
need to be addressed with respect to any changes to the standard. 

BACKGROUND. 

Education Policy and Race and P.thnieitv Hata Race and ethnicity are important descriptive 
characteristics of persons that enable us to examine whether equal educational opportunity exists 
in terms of access and educational outcomes. The educational performance of increasing 
numbers of minority students is one of the most pervasive challenges of the United States’ 
education system. 

In addition, race and ethnicity have been ftequently used in data analyses as a proxy for a number 
of factors thought to affect educational performance and economic outcomes. The proxy is used 
because it is much more difficult to measure the combinations of characteristics that make up 
these factors, such as socioeconomic status (S£S)(i.e., parental education, family income, and 
parental occi 4 »ation). Such characteristics typically are not available on school records, and 
young students cannot report the information reliably. Since children are not able to report this 
information well, in previous large-scale survey efforts information on the components of SES 
was asked of parents in conjunction with a survey of young smdents, such as in the National 
Education Longitudinal Survey of 1988 (NEL5:88). This practee has increased the public 
burden, complexity, and cost of surveys. 

Now, however, the need for race and ethnicity data as a substitute for information about 
socioeconomic status is changing. In 1 S^6, for the first time, we were able to disentangle the 
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effects of race/etfaniciiy and one part of SES, &inily income (measured mote reliably using 
school reports of school lunch participation), on achievement in the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP). Previous research has shown that when analysts are able to 
control for SES, educational differences by race and ethnicity are significantly narrowed. We 
had similar findings with the NAEP data in which vre reported (in the HAEP 1996 Math Report 
Card) on race/ethnicity and this measure of SES: achievement gaps are significantly reduced but 
not eliminated. Other utuneasured factors closely related to race and ethnicity play a role in the 
remaining differences. These would include such factors as language, community 
characteristics, immigration, health status, and housing conditions. In the Federal statistical 
system, the statistical agencies are working together to improve our data collections and to 
coordinate between agencies to develop the most useful databases for policy research to account 
for these types of differences. 

There continues to be a need for the collection of data on race and ethnicity. Aggregate data on 
students in the American Indian or Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, and Black 
categories still indicate that students in these groups tend to have lower assessment scores, higher 
school dropout rates, and lower college and graduate school enrollment and completion rates as 
shown by the aggregate date on students in the White category. Racial and ethnic attributes have 
been identified in education legislation as priiiuuy categories into which the United States 
population is grouped for programmatic administrative purposes. Another major use of these 
data is for determination of eivil rights compliance status. When there are disparities between 
the data aggregated by the minimum set of racial and ethnic categories, it can be a signal that 
there may be problems with equal access to educational opportunities 

DATA COLLECTION PERSPECTIVES. 

NCES collects data on race and ethnicity of persons in two ways: 
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< From individuals who are identified as respondents as part of household or institutional 

samples and who report on their own race and ethnicity or that of other household 
members. 

< In the aggregate, from institutions, States, school districts, schools, and postsecondary 

institutions, who report summary data collected about their students and faculty. 

According to the guidelines in Statistical Policy Directive No. 15, federal agencies have been 
able to collect more detailed information about race and ethnicity (as long as they can 
demonstrate a need for the data), but the agencies must be able to collapse the information they 
collect into five reporting categories: Hispanic; Black, Non-Hispanic; White, Non-Hispanic; 
American Indian or Alaskan Native; Asian or Pacific Islander. As a practical matter, most- NCES 
surveys have limited the data collection on race and ethnicity to the five reporting categories. 
Only in a few NCES surveys of individuals, for example the High School and Beyond Survey 
and the NELS:88, have we collected more detailed self-reported information about specific 
Hispanic subgroups, e.g., Cuban, Mexican, Puerto Rican, and about specific Asian or Pacific 
Islander groups, e.g., Chinese, Korean, Filipino. 

In terms of individuals reporting, most individuals are able to classify themselves using the 
current minimum set of categories. Surveys at the elementary and secondary levels, such as the 
National Educational Longitudinal Survey of 1988 (NELS;88) and the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), obtain one percent or less nonresponse on the race/ethnicity 
questions. The postsecondaxy education survey. National Postsecondary Student Aid Study 
(NPSAS), also obtains less than one percent refusal on this question but about three percent of 
the respondents identify themselves as "other” even though they are only given the five 
race/ethnic categories as response choices. 
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Problems have arisen for persons who do not understand the categories, which were developed 
more on the basis of geographic or cultural origin than on a scientific or biological definition of 
race, and hence may unintentionally misrepaix. For example, persons of North African and 
Afghan origin are considered "white” but persons fi^om Pakistan and India are considered Asians 
or Pacific Islanders. In some cases, geographic origin may not be linked to race and ethnicity; 
for example a person from a Caribbean nation may identify as Hispanic, black, while or 
Ameiican Indian. The broad set of minimum categories does group together persons of diverse 
origins; for example, the "Asian or Pacific Islander" category may mask differences among the 
nationalities within that category. 

Directive 15 allows two formais for the collection of racial and ethnic data - a combined 
question on race and ethnicity or separate questions on race and ethnicity - which produce 
inconsistent data. For example, the combined format does not collect data on race for Hispanics 
who are "Asian or Pacific Islander" or "American Indian or Alaskan Native," According to a 
recent population projection report prepared by the Census Bureau (P25-1092, Population 
Projections of the United States, by Age, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1992 to 2050), 12.9 
percent of American Indians or Alaska Natives and 6.1 percent of Asian or Pacific Islanders are 
of Hispanic origin, while 3.3 percent of Hispanics are either American Indian or Alaska Native, 
or Asian or Pacific Islander. Although Directive 1 5 provided no instructions for tabulating data 
on these individuals, it is specific that Hispanic whites and blacks should be tabulated separately 
from non-Hispanic whites and blacks. Without guidance on how to categorize and tabulate data 
on individuals who overlap categories, different agencies, indeed different data colleciions, have 
provided inconsistent data. 

The categorization of individuals of mixed race or ethnicity is one of the more controversial 
issues of the cuiTent review. Under the current guidelines, fiiese persons ate asked to select the 
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category that “most closely reflects the individoai's recognition in bis community. As you know, 
the proportion of persons of mixed race or ethnicity is growing. As one measure of the mixed 
race population, one can look at the number of interracial marriages. According to the Census 
Bureau, 2 percent of all married couples in the United States were interracial in 1970; 4.5 percent 
were in 1992. With an increasing number of interracial marriages, the question is being asked; 
“Mow should these children be classified?” And a related question; is it appropriate for the 
Federal government to ask persons to put themselves into one of the basic categories when they 
may not otherwise consider themselves as one race or another? 

When our surveys collect aggregate data, there has been another set of problems related to 
reporting data on race and ethnicity. I would like to present perspectives on two types of data we 
collect in the aggregate; first, from the elementary and secondary education perspective and, 
secoitd, from postsecondaiy institutions. 

F.lementarv and Secondary Data. A growing number of parents, school, school districts, and 
States have contacred NCES because they are concerned about how to report racial and ethnic 
data for multiracial children. In the past. States have been able to collapse their more detailed 
designations into the five 'approved categories, but there is no way to collapse a ''mixed race" 
category into the approved categories. Consequently, several States have reported to NCES that 
they anticipate they will soon have trouble reporting to NCES using the current five categories 
because their legislatures have mandated the use of a multiracial category. 

In 1 995, NCES in consultation with OCR conducted a survey of public schools to determine how 
they collect and report data on race and ethnicity for students and the extent to which the public 
schools are experiencing difficulty using the current classification system. I would like to 
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summanze the tindmgs of the survey as they lelate to the topic of these hearings and the 

implications if the current OMB guidelines are changed. 

• A little over half (55 percent) of all public schools collect data about students’ race and 
ethnicity only when students initially register for school in the district. Therefore, any 
changes to the way race/ethnicity is collected could require up to 13 years to fully implement 
as students initially enroll, or would require massive student surveys to collect consistent 
information for all students at one point in time. 

• About 41 percent of schools reported that there were students in their schools for whom the 
five standard race/ethnicity categories were not accurately descriptive. While many schools 
repotted that they had some students who didn’t fit the current categories, these students 
tended to make up a very small proportion of the student population (of the schools that 
could provide an estimate of how many students would be affected, over 80 percent said it 
was less than 5 percerrt). 

• About three-quarters of the schools reported that they use only the five standard categories to 
classify data on the race and ethnicity of their students. Of the remaining, schools, 15 percent 
reported that they use an "other” or “undesignated” category, and 5 percent of schools 
reported that they already use a general "multiracial” category. 

• The five standard categories seem to work the best in very small schools, those in rural areas, 
and in schools with less than 5 percent minority enrollment. They work least well for 
students in schools with over 300 students, and in schools with 20 to 49 percent minority 
enrollment. Schools with smaller or larger percentages of minority students may have less 
difficulty classifying the race and ethnicity of students because their populations are more 
racially homogeneous. 

• For federal statistical agencies, there has been a long-standing goal of self-reporting race and 
ethnicity, rather than having a third party ascribe it to an individual. In order to meet Federal 
reporting requirements, public schools typically ask parents or guardians to identify the race 
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and ethnicity of their children. Almost half (44 percent) of aU schools ask parents to select 
one of the five standard federal categories. A much smaller percentage (17 percent) ask 
parents to select from a set of categories that is different ftom the federal categories, and in 
12 percent of schools, parents write in their own specification to identify their children. 
However, almost one quarter of schools assign students to racial and ethnic classifications 
based upon observation by teachers or administrators - in the Northeast, this percentage is 
double that of the national average (44 percent). Thus, if changes are made to the 
classification system, they must take into account that in schools, while classification is done 
primarily by someone who is likely to be able to provide an accurate identification, it is not 
uncommon for the data to be collected by third party observation. 

Pnstsennndarv Institutional Data. Our current postsecondaiy institutional data collection 
program, the Integrated Posisecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), collects data on 
race/ethnicity and sex on the Fall Enrollment and on the Completions Surveys. This data 
collection is authorized by Department of Education regulations implementing Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (34 CFR 100.6), When justified, there has been some flexibility in the 
classification system; in 1990, OMB approved an NCES request to add two additional categories 
to the standard five race/ethnicity categories in the iPEDS data colleetions: 1) "non-resident 
alien" and 2) "race/ethnicity unknown." The first category was added to be responsive to policy 
needs for data on the participation of non-resident aliens in postsecondary education. Clearly, 
however, it does not permit disaggregation of this non-resident alien category into its constituent 
race or ethnic groups. The second category, "race/ethnicity unknown", cannot be avoided 
because of the way the data are obtained. Students ajejjsil required to report their race/ethnicity 
to the institutions they attend, but these institutions aiS required to report aggregate data on the 
race/ethnic composition of their student bodies to NCES. As a result, institutions do not always 
have in their records adequate information, and they must use the "race/ethnicity unknown” 
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category. I Without such a category institutions were left in limbo about how to classify those 
students who did not respond > and the result was many different ways of reporting them, or not 
reporting at all. 

Still, the IPEDS would benefit from an expansion of the current racial/ethnic categories. 
According to administrators of institutions, these seven categories are not sufficient: many 
students do not report themselves into one of the six specific categories. However, they do report 
a specific race/ethnicity; hence they are not "racc/cthnicity unknown." At the time of the 1992 
IPEDS clearance submission to 0MB, discussions were held among staff of the offices of the 
Education Department. Representatives of those offices concluded during those discussions that 
the race/ethnicity categories as currently approved in OMB Directive No. IS did not cover all 
persons. For example, students of mixed race/ethnicity may not feel they can identify with Just 
one of the broad categories. 

Therefore, at that time, we proposed the additional category, "other race/ethnicity," to be used in 
OUT postsecondary institutional data collections. In definitions that would be provided to the 
institutions, this category would be used only when a person's "...race/ethnicity is known but 
does not fit into any of the aforementioned categories. This includes persons of mixed parentage 
when the person associates with the race/ethnicity of both parents." OMB requested that we put 
this proposal "on hold" until the federal government-wide policy could be reviewed. 

Overdl, institutions of higher education repotted to NCES about 3 percent of total 1991 fall 

enrollment as race/ethnicity unknown (468,000 out of 14,361,000 students) and this number of 

students of "unknown" race/ethnicity has been growing in recent data collections. This suggests 

^ Other data collections by other agencies have reived similar exceptions. For example, the 
decennial census in its race question has a category 'Other (specify)." In publications from the 
decennial census the Census Bureau has a race category called "Other" which it describes as the 
remainder after it has imputed a specific race to most of the persons who reported "Other." 
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the number of students who might classify themselves as "Other race/ethnicity." Their numbers 
are biased downward because some institutions may allocate their race/ethnicity unknown 
students to other categories. However, even if there were an "other" category, some students 
might still prefer to have their race/ethnicity unknown. 


To summarize, there are several general issues in the area of race and ethnicity data collection 
that NCES has experienced; How should students of multiracial background be counted? How 
should data on Hispanics be collected, and how does the category Hispanic relate to other 
racial/ethnic groups in the classification system? How can we best reflect the growing diversity 
of the United States population while maintaining the abiliiy to track historical trends? For 
example, should daia on persons from the Middle East, persons of American Indian race from 
South America and Central America, and specific Asian and Pacific Islander subgroups be 
collected as separate categories? From the perspective of a Federal statistical agency, changes if 
any to the classification system should lake into account the fisllowing comiderations. 

Considerations in the Implementation of Possible Changes to the Race and Ethnicity Data 
Clasaification System 

NCES is not bound by Federal educadon law to collect or repotl race and ethnicity according to a 
specific classification system. Rather we are bound by the OMB statistical directive on the 
collection of data on race and ethnicity. We do, however, need to be able to work with other 
government agencies — federal, state, and local — as well as private institutions that provide data 
to NCES or with which we share our data. Impiemenlation of changes would be necessary for all 
of the NCES data collections from administrative records (e.g., institutional records) as well as 
for NCES surveys that go to individuals. 
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1. changes need to be implemented in a manner that would allow for all participants in a data 
collection to be able to build the changes into their systems. For example, as mentiooed above, 
schools typically collect infonnation about race and ethnicity only upon a student's initial 
registration in the school. There ore several issues that would need to be addressed here: 

•Would the implementation require schools to collect the infonnation &om all their students 
or only from those initially registering in the school? 

•Another consideration is how the timing of the implementation will affect the samples for 
surveys, that use choracteiistics of schools as reflected in administrative records data systems. 
Racial composition of a school is usually one of the characteristics used in the selection 
process - depending on the schedule of implementation of any changes we may end up 
wotking with two different systems of race and ethnicity data classification. 

2. Any changes to the classification system need to be clear for all users and data providers. 
Definitions need to be disseminated widely. Currently, schools typically do not have the 
definitioDS of the federal categories at hand, and some types of errors appear to be widespread - 
for example, persons from the Middle East are fiequeotly classified as Asian rather than White. 

3. It is desirable that any changes to the classification system should work toward a more 
comprehensive and (pubitely) comprehensible system. Thus, inconsistencies currently in the 
system would be cleared up - for example. South American Indians would have a specific 
category in which to respond, as would Hispanics udto are Asian or Pacific Islanders or 
Hispanics who ore American Indian or Alaskan Natives. 

4. Any changes should take into account difficulty and cost of implementation for all data 
collectors and providers. The implementation schedule should allow sufficient time for states, 
school districts, schools, and postsecondary institutions to plan, implement and collect the first 
round of data. 
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S. Finally, one of NCES’ most important concerns is the mmntenance of trend data. We are 
pleased that one of the OMB principles governing this review is the provisions of a crosswalk 
between old and new categories, if any so that historical data series can be maintained. I want to 
emphasize the need for standardization because agencies across the federal government and, for 
NCES, education agencies at every level, are using this classification system, and there is a need 
for data to be eompatable across all the agencies. Part of this effort should include ongoing 
"bridging studies” to track how race and ethnicity reporting change over time and between the 
old and the new systems. 

NCES appreciates the opportunity to submit this statement. We feel that this is an important and 
ongoing issue for federal agencies and for alt users of demographic of statistics about the 
populatioa We look forward to participating actively in this final phase of the review. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you. That’s very helpful information, and 
we will pursue a lot of that in the question period. 

Next is Edward Sondik, Director, National Center for Health 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 

Dr. Sondik. 

Mr. Sondik. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very pleased to be here. I also serve as the senior advisor 
to the Secretary on health statistics, providing technical and policy 
advice on statistical and health information. 

I am very pleased to be here. We have taken a great interest in 
the 0MB process to review the adequacy and usefulness of Direc- 
tive 15. My specific focus today will be on the use of race and eth- 
nicity in health research and statistics, and a necessarily brief dis- 
cussion of the impact of a few of the changes that have been dis- 
cussed. 

Let me turn first to the use of race and ethnicity in health re- 
search and statistics. Collecting data on health status, on our use 
of health services, on the relationship between risk factors and dis- 
ease, are all crucial components of the National Center for Health 
Statistics’ mission and that of many of the other department com- 
ponents, including the NIH, especially as applied to vulnerable or 
disadvantaged population groups. 

Directive 15 has proven very valuable in fostering data com- 
parability across these different sources. For example, we work 
closely with the census to assure that their population data can be 
used with our national vital statistics system to calculate death 
rates. 

Although the directive does not require the collection of race and 
ethnicity data, our health statistics data systems, and virtually all 
of those of the department as a whole, do collect such data. Nearly 
all of our data systems follow the standards established in Direc- 
tive 15, and many collect substantially more detail, as has already 
been mentioned in this hearing, than called for. Equally important, 
many State, local, and nongovernmental entities have voluntarily 
followed this standard. 

A strong health data system is essential to identify health prob- 
lems and find ways to maximize the health status of all Americans. 
Indeed, over the last decade, we have devoted considerable atten- 
tion to improving the level of health information about specific ra- 
cial and ethnic populations. 

It is important, however, that we maintain a clear focus on the 
limitations of race and ethnicity data, because these designations 
often conceal more than they reveal. Although data show that 
groups do differ in health status and the use of health services, 
such as, for example, the use of mammography, these differences 
depend, in a very complex way, on many factors. 

For example, education, occupation, income, community environ- 
ment, culture, and individual behaviors and values, as well as dis- 
crimination and racism, all of these may play a role in effecting dif- 
ferences. In short, race and ethnicity are important analytic tools, 
but are only part of the picture. 

Reconsideration of Directive 15 is a key issue to the health and 
statistical agencies, and also to the human services and civil rights 
components throughout Health and Human Services. We in health 
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statistics, along with many of our colleagues elsewhere in HHS, 
have appreciated the opportunity to be actively involved in the 
open and very participatory process that 0MB has established. 

Our involvement has included considering the impact of the pro- 
posed changes across the Department’s various programs and pro- 
viding formal comments in response to the initial Federal Register 
notice. We also have attended public hearings and encouraged and 
facilitated input into the process from many of our partners in the 
States and in nongovernmental organizations. 

Making changes as fundamental as those under consideration 
can be difficult and potentially disruptive. We appreciate the pri- 
ority that 0MB and the statistic community have placed on sound 
research as a basis for these decisions. 

Let me turn to a few of the proposed revisions to illustrate a 
health research and statistics perspective. Let’s consider first one 
of the most challenging methodological issues, multiracial identi- 
fication. We recognize the need to capture information on the full 
range of cultural and racial diversity in our Nation’s population. 
However, we do not routinely have information that identifies indi- 
viduals of multiple races, and this limits our ability to take a more 
complex view of race into account in our analyses and research. 
However, establishing a new category presents several practical 
and methodological challenges, and we will not have a sound basis 
for reaching definitive conclusions until research now underway, 
that you have already heard about, is completed and fully ana- 
lyzed. 

If the category “multiracial” is to be included as one of the new 
response categories, there are important considerations in how this 
would be done. These include the need for understanding changes 
in trends and preserving the rich detail on multiple individual race 
groups with which a person may associate. Losing the detail to a 
single category could be a threat to our ability to monitor and pro- 
tect the health of communities at risk. 

One way to maintain continuity and comparability is to augment 
a multiracial category with information about the multiple indi- 
vidual races that a person would report. Another possibility is to 
not use the multiracial category itself, but simply allow the indi- 
vidual to associate themselves with more than one racial group, 
which allows a number of options for followup questions, coding, 
and analysis. 

We believe that such potentially major changes should be made 
only after careful research. We have conducted one of several stud- 
ies carried out by statistical agencies to explore the impact of cer- 
tain approaches to collecting this data, and I have included a sum- 
mary of the findings in my written statement. 

I would also like to mention the issue with respect to Native Ha- 
waiians and to point out that redefining the category “Hawaiian” 
as Native Hawaiians, and suggestions that have been made to shift 
this newly defined Native Hawaiian category to either a new or 
separate category or a Native American category, would very likely 
disrupt our ability to monitor trends in these populations. Again, 
research is very important to understanding this. 

With respect to Hispanic origin, there is a question of whether 
Hispanic origin should continue to be maintained as a separate 
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ethnic category or included as one of the race categories. We in 
health statistics have collected race and Hispanic origin separately, 
and many have found this useful for analytic purposes. We recog- 
nize, however, that many respondents have difficulty distin- 
guishing these two concepts and, therefore, difficulty in responding 
to separate questions. 

Some studies have shown that changing our current practice, 
that is, moving away from separate race and ethnic questions to- 
ward a single question that includes both, will result in a smaller 
number of persons who report that they are Hispanic. Moreover, 
when individuals report themselves as Hispanic without the addi- 
tional option of designating a race, studies have shown that there 
are unpredictable shifts in the estimates of the other racial cat- 
egories. Further research, again, is important to understanding 
these shifts and to maintaining continuity between the current and 
any new standard. 

I see my time has expired. Let me just summarize and say that 
not only are we concerned with interview surveys where the ques- 
tions are answered directly, we also have to be concerned with 
records and form-based systems, administrative record systems, 
and systems designed to collect data to protect against discrimina- 
tion. 

In conclusion, we at the National Center for Health Statistics 
and the Department of Health and Human Services recognize the 
need to carefully consider these changes, and have worked with 
0MB, and will do that in the future. We have a very strong part- 
nership with States and other governmental organizations, and we 
intend to work with them to assure an orderly transition for both 
our data sources and our data users. 

I, too, will be happy to answer any additional questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Sondik follows:] 
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Mr. Chaiiman and mmbers of the Subcommittee, I am Di. Edward Sondik, Director of the 
National Center for Health Statistics (NCHS), of the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC). I am also the Senior Advisor to the Secretary on Health Statistics, and in 
that cr^city I provide technical and policy advice on statisdcal and health information issues 
that affect the Dq)aitment of Health and Human Services (HHS). 

I am pleased to participate in today’s discussion of the collection of data on race and ethnicity. 
I would like to focus primarily on my per^tectives on the use of race and ethnicity in health 
research and statistics, and briefly note the important implication of such information for 
human services and civil rights compliance purposes. Further, I will discuss the importance of 
a careful, research-based process for considering changes to the way we collect such data, and 
finally will outline several issues related to the changes that are currently under consideration. 

Obtaining accurate data to monitor changes in health status, measure the use of health rervices, 
and identify relationships between risk factors and disease is a crucial component of the 
mission of NCHS and many other HHS components - particularly as appUed to vulnerable or 
disadvantaged population groups. As such, we have made the collection and continual 
improvement of statistics on racial and ethnic minorities a priority. Accordingly, NCHS and 
the Department as a whole have had a keen interest in the process undertaken by the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) to review the adequacy and usefulness of its Statistical Policy 
Directive No. IS, the "Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics and Administrative 
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Hie Importance of Having a Race/Etfanidty Standard 

Hie current Directive No. 15 has proven very valuable in that it has provided government- 
wide guidance on lecord-keqiing, collection, and presentation of data on race and ethnicity in 
Federal statistical activities and in program administrative rqmiting, including ratting for 
civil rights compliance purposes. Over time, many State, local, and non-govenunental entities 
have voluntarily followed this standard. Hiis standard classification is essential in order to 
provide for collection and use of comparable data across different sources. 

Data on race and ethnicity collected by the Census Bureau, a primary focus of the 
Subcommittee’s attention today, are used in various ways by many Federal agencies. All 
statistical agencies rely on population data provided by the Bureau of the Census, making Year 
2000 Census decisions of particular importance. A specific example is in the calculation of 
death rates, which combines data from death certificates (provided to NCHS by the States) 
with population estimates (provided by the Bureau of the Census). NCHS and the Bureau of 
the Census have worked closely together so that data produced from these different sources 
apply consistent defmitions that can be readily used by each agency. 

Using Race and Ethnicity in Health Research and Statistics 

Although Directive No. 15 does not require the collection of race and ethnicity data, the data 
systems of NCHS — and nearly all of those of the Dqiaitment as a whole — sIq collect such 
data. NCHS collects, analyzes, and reports racial and ethnic data in all of its national surveys 
using standards established in Directive No. 15, as do most of the data systems in HHS as a 
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whole. In fact, many of our data systmns collect substantially mote detail than called for in 
the Directive. 

For several decades, the data generated through NCHS systems have been used to highlight the 
health of racial and ethnic populations in the United States, and these data have called attention 
to the significant gaps that exist among various population groups. These differences are now 
standard features of analyses of health data, and are a significant component of the Secretary’s 
annual report to the Congress on the Nation’s health. Health. United States . These differences 
provide valuable clues as to how health status can be improved, and illuminate potential 
directions in biomedical research, health services research, and behavioral research. 

As the interest of policy makers has focused on these differences in health status and turned 
toward research and the design of interventions, the need for improving existing data systems 
has increased. For this reason, we have concentrated on improving the level of detail available 
from our national surveys. For example, NCHS has expanded the racial and ethnic categories 
in the National Health Interview Survey (NHIS) - the largest population survey on health - to 
include nine distinct Asian and Pacific Islander (API) subpopulations. We routinely include 
disproportionately large numbers of blacks and Hispanics in the NHIS and other surveys to 
improve the precision of our statistics for these populations. Similarly, we have expanded the 
detail available on Hispanic and API subgroups through the National Vital Statistics System, 
and have instituted a Minority Health Statistics Grants Program to improve methods of data 
collection, as well as to conduct studies and analyses of minority statistics. Firtally, in our 
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National Health and Nutrition Examination Survey (NHANES) - the next round of which is 
scheduled to begin in 1998 - we will make a special effort to include a large enough sample of 
blacks and Hispanics to allow us to describe accurately a variety of biomedical dimensions of 
health for these groups. 

It is important, however, to maintain a clear focus on the limitations of race and ethnicity data 
in the health arena, as these designations often conceal more than they reveal. These groups 
dp differ in health status and in use of health services, but in highly complex ways that depend 
on many factors besides race and ethnicity - education, occupation, income, community 
environment, culture, and individual behaviors and values, as well as discrimination and 
racism. Directive No. 15 itself clearly notes that there is no scientific or anthropological basis 
for the race and ethnic categories used for statistical purposes. While we recognize the clear 
need for race and ethnicity information as an analytic tool, for many health-related analyses 
these measures provide only part of the picture. 

It is also important to caution the Subcommittee that there are things that' the classification 
standard alone will not accomplish. A standard classification system assures comparability, 
but does not assure that data collected in accordance with the classirication will actually meet 
user needs. The usefulness of data for analysis of health differences dqpends, in large part, on 
having adequate sample sizes in surveys, and in being able to present data for smaller groups 
in a way that does not jeopardize the confidentiality of respondents. It is possible, therefore, 
to have an appropriately detailed classification systmn and still not be able to produce statistics 
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on aU the groups that are included in the classification. This is particularly true given the need 
to analyze the populations by other factors such as age and sex, as well as the increasing 
demands being made for data provided in greater geographic detail. 

The Process for Revising Directive No. 15 

Reconsideration of Directive No. IS is a key issue to health and statistical agencies, and also to 
human services and civil rights components throughout HHS. NCHS, along with many of our 
colleagues elsewhere in HHS, has appreciated the opportunity to be actively involved in the 
open, participatory prxxess that OMB has established. Several components within the 
Department have participated in this process on an ongoing basis, and the Secretary’s 
statutorily mandated advisory committee on statistics (the National Committee on Vital and 
Health Statistics) has also provided guidance. HHS involvement has included considering the 
impact of the proposed changes across the Department’s various programs, and providing 
formal comments in response to the irritial Federal Register notice. We have attended public 
hearings, and encouraged and facilitated input into the process from many of our partners in 
the States and in non-govemmental organizations. HHS has also sponsor^ research on the 
implications of various proposed changes to the classification system, and participated in the 
OMB-led interagency committee formed to assist with the review process. 

Making changes as fundamental as those under consideration can be difficult and potentially 
disruptive. We appreciate the priority that OMB and the statistical community have placed on 
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sound research as the basis for these decisions. Later in my statemmit I will describe the 
research project that NCHS conducted related to one of the changes under review. 

Proposed Revisions to Directive No. 15: Perspectives from Health Research and Statistics 
I would now like to discuss selected revisions to the classification system under consideration, 
in order to illustrate our perspectives on these issues. I will focus primarily on considerations 
for health research and statistics; as noted previously, there are also important human services 
and civil rights compliance. My discussion starts with one of the most challenging 
methodological issues - multiracial identification. 

Multiracial identification . At this time, our data collection, coding, and analytical i^roaches 
usually do not capture information about individuals with multiple races, limiting the ability of 
aruilyses to take into account mixed race. We recognize, however, the need to ct^ture 
information that reveals the full range of cultural and racial diversity in our Nation’s 
pqmlation. While the statistical agencies tend to focus on this information as a tool for 
statistical analysis, we respect the foct that it r^resents an important refl^on of our social 
and cultural identity. We also recognize that knowing mote about persons who do not identify 
with only one racial group may enhance the aimlytic potential of this variable. 

Establishing a new category presents several practical and methodological challoiges, 
however, and we will not have a sound basis for reaching definitive conclusions until research 
now underway is complied. If ‘multiracial'’ is to be included as one of the new re^nse 
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categories in an update of Directive No. 15, there are important considerations in how this 
would be done. These include: first, the need for continuity in measurement; and second, the 
importance of maintaining our current detail on individual race groups a person may associate 
with, even if aggregated to a multiracial category. 

Several proposals under discussion present particular problems. For example, a category such 
as “multiracial" with no further explanation would make it impossible to obtain detail on 
specific components of this category. Since there would be no way to link data collected 
under the old standard with the new one, we would be unable to characterize differences in 
health status by race over time. This would be a major threat to out ability to monitor and 
protect the health of communities at risk. 

Similarly, in order to maintain continuity and comparability with the current standard, it would 
be necessary to obtain as much detail as possible on race and ethnic identification. One way to 
do this is to augment a multiracial category with detailed information about the multiple 
individual races that a person would lepott. Maintaining continuity wouiid require that 
information obtained in a new, multi-dimensional apprtracb be translated into categories 
comparable to the current classification system. The more exhaustive the list, the more 
complicated the translation process would need to be. A variety of data providers and users 
would need to follow the same detailed translafion steps in order for this data to remain 
comparable. 
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ft is not necessary to include a specific “multiracial” category in the new standard in order to 
auow for individuals to associate themselves with more than one racial group. This goal could 
be accomplished by obtaining detailed information about each of the specific races the 
individual identifies with. If there is more than one, the person could be classified as 
multiracial; alternately, the person might be asked to identify the group with which they most 
strongly identify. 

As noted above, we feel that such potentially major changes should be made only after careful 
research. NCHS has conducted one of several studies carried out by statistical agencies to 
explore the impact of certain approaches to collecting racial and ethnic data. Our study, 
conducted in collaboration with the HHS Office of Public Health and Science, addressed 
wh^er different formats of the race reporting item on birth certificates affected the ways in 
which race was reported by mothers. We studied a sample of women who had given birth 
within the three years prior to the study, including births where the parents were of difierent 
combinations of race and/or Hispanic origin. The study Irmked at the cognitive processes used 
to answer race questions by these women in an attempt to determine which factors influenced 
their selection of one or more races. 

The study revealed several things of interest: 

First, we found that the format of questions influences the extent to which muMtacial 
and Hispanic women report mote than one qrecific race, or write in ‘multitacial.’ 
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From this, we learned that subtle changes in fonnat and wording can be used to 
encourage mote complete responses. 

Second, we found that a majority of the study respondents preferred to write-in or mark 
specific combinations of races, rather than write-in a term like muitiiacial. Write-in 
refuses of a term like multiracial were most common among women with one 
Hispanic parent and one non-Hispanic parent. 

Third, findings also supported the notion that multiracial and Hispanic women dQ have 
difficulty answering race questions. In addition to the format of the question, factors 
that influenced their choice included the context of the survey situation and the strength 
of identification with a particular race group or groups. When strength of idmitification 
was low, respondents provided inconsistent answers to race questions (landing, in 
part, on their perc^tion of how the race information would be used. When strength of 
identification was high, te^nses to race questions were more consistent. 

These findings, along with the results of related tests being conducted by the Census Bureau, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Department of Education (Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement), and others will be used to help inform OMB in addressing the need for 
changes in Directive No. IS. A more detailed desciqnion of the NCHS study is attached. 

Native Hawaiians . Another issue under consideration is how Hawaiians will be classified. 
Changes under consideration include 1) redefining the category Hawaiian (currently a 
subcat^ory of Asian and Facific Islander) as ' Native Hawaiian;* and 2) shifting this newly 
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ddined Native Hawaiian categoiy to dtiier a new, sqiaiate category, or to a Native American 
category that would also include American Indians and Alaska Natives. We are concerned that 
either of these shifts would seriously disrupt our ability to monitor trends in these populations. 

Hispanic Orifin . Finally, there is the question of whether Hi^rank origin should contimie to 
be maintained as a separate ethnic category or included as one of the race categories. NCHS 
has collected race and Hispanic origin separately and many have found this useful for analytic 
purposes. We do recognize, however, that many re^ndents have difficulty distinguishing 
these two conc^ts, and therefore difficulty in responding to separate questions. 

We expect that any change in how Hispanic ethnicity is classified will result in multiple and 
unknown shifts, and we are therefore concerned about losing the ability to track trends in this 
important and growing population. For example, studies have shown that changing this 
practice (i.e. , combining race and ethnicity into a single question) results in a smaller rmmfaer 
of persons who n^rt that they are Hispanic. Moreover, when individuals r^rt themselves 
as Hispanic without the additional option of desigoating a race, studies have shown that there 
are unpredictable shifts in the estimates of the other racial categories. Further research is 
important to understanding these shifts, and to maintaining continuity between the current and 
any new standard. 

A pplying Directive No. l.i in Miiltipla Srttinys . In considering changes to Directive No. IS, 
it is important to keep in mind that data are collected in a variety of ways and used for a 
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variety of purposes. The classification system for race and ethnic categories is not just for 
interview surveys like the Census where, for example, the respondent answers questions 
directly. The standard also needs to apply to administrative records and foims-based systems 
(such as NCHS’ National Vital Statistics System and studies that rely on abstracting medical 
records); to administrative records systems; and to systems designed to collect data to protect 
against discrimination in the provision of health and human services. Protocols that might be 
possible in an interview setting - for example, additional questions if an individual selects a 
multiracial category -- may not be possible when relying on forms or records that were created 
for administrative or other purposes. 

Firtally, Directive No. 15 applies to Federal agencies, but many Federal agencies obtain a 
great deal of data from secondary sources (e.g.. State governments, hospitals and other 
provider organizations). We carmot assume that the issuance of a substantially different 
Federal standard wdl result in immediate changes in all of the data we obtain. We will need to 
plan carefully for transitional periods, and make provisions for differences between data 
sources during this transitional period. 

Conclttsion 

As you can see, Mr. Chairman, my comments on possible revisions to the standards reflect a 
common theme. NCHS, and HHS as a whole, recognizes the need to consider carefully 
changes in Directive No. 15, and has worked with OMB and other agencies in conducting 
research and evaluating different options. My primary concern in any revision is that we not 
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compromise our ability to conduct analysis of health and human service trmids so that we can 
continue to monitor and develop strategies to improve continually the health of all Americans 
and, in particular, those at greatest risk. We are ht^efiil that any changes would allow for 
continuity between the old and the new standard, and that aj^rt^riale steps can be taken to 
ensure an orderly transition for both our data sources and our data users. 

Finally, it is clear that any change in the standards will have an impact on the work of NCHS 
and others within HHS and the health community. For example, data collection instruments, 
computer programs for processing of administrative records, and training for survey field staff 
may be required for a sizeable number of HHS systems. Similarly, there will be impacts on 
HHS partners and grantees, who may need to change data systems to comply with HHS 
implementation of any new standards. 

Until specific recommendations for any changes become available, it is not possible to assess 
more clearly the possible cost or impact at this time. Each of the potential individual changes 
may well have significant effects on HHS research, public health, human services and civil 
rights programs. Predicting possible impacts is difficult, since we have not completed or fully 
assessed all of the relevant research, and multiple and interrelated changes might be 
recommended. 

I can assure the Subcommittee, however, that we will work closely with OMB and other 
agencies, and will make every effort to conform to any potential new standard as quickly as 
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possible. We also will woilc with our partners in the States and the community more generally 
to encourage adherence to the standard, whether or not it is changed, and with partners within 
HHS to implement the standard across the Department’s systems, 

I would be happy to answer any questions yon may have. 
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NCHS Research on Race/Ethnicity Classification 

As part of the overall research plan to assess changes in Directive No. IS, the National Center 
for Health Statistics conducted a study to determine if different formats of the race item 
affected the ways in which race was self-reported. This research was based on the way in 
which race was reported on birth certificates. 

Background: Birth Registration System. NCHS collects data on vital events - primarily births 
aiKf deaths - in the United States through the State-rqterated Vital Registration System. NCHS 
cooperates with the States to develop and recommend standard forms for data collection and 
model procedures to ensure uniform registratioa of these vital events. 

Detailed information on the births of infants is obtained from the birth certificate filed in State 
vital statistics offices. The U.S. Standard Certificate of live Birth gives States guidance for 
the collection of this information. This certificate contains an item which provides information 
on the race of the infant’s parents and also an item which provides information on the Hi^ranic 
origin of the parents. For each of these two items, the standard birth certificate uses an open- 
ended format, which allows the respondent, usually the mother, to provide whatever she 
prefers as her self-perceived designation of race and Hispanic origin. Examples of what the 
reqxtndent could provide are included as promirts in each of the two items on the certificate. 
The examples of possible write-in responses for race are: American butian. Black, White, etc. 
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The examples of possible write-in responses for Hispanic origin are: Cuban, Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, etc. 

Shirly Design . NCHS, in conjunction with HHS’ Office of Public Health and Science, 
conducted a study to determine if different formats of the race item affected the ways in which 
race was self-reported. A major purpose of this study was to determine whether the inclusion 
of the term multiracial among the examples given in the race item influenced the response 
provided. A secondary purpose of the study was to determine whether a race question 
containing a list of races with a mark all that apply instruction influenced the response given. 
Furthermore, the study examined the cognitive processes used to answer race questions by 
multiracial and Hispanic women in an attempt to determine what factors influenced the 
selection of one or more races. 

Although more than 700 women from nine states and the District of Columbia volunteered to 
participate in this study, the study was not designed to be representative of all women in the 
United States. Each participant was paid an incentive of $20 and participated in both a mail 
and tel^hone follow-up survey. The study purposefully included women who were 18 years 
old and over, who had a baby within the three years prior to begiiming the study, and whose 
parents were of different races, or who had one parent who was of Hispanic origin but the 
other was not, or women whose parents were both Hispanic and/or of the same race. This 
particular selection of women enabled the researchers to examine the cognitive processes these 
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women used when answering race questions and to explore the relationship these women saw 
between race and Hispanic origin survey questions. 

Respondents were mailed one of three mock birth certificates. The first version was mailed to 
a third of all respondents. It was the control version and contained the same race question as 
currently used on the U.S. Standard Certificate of Live Birth. This control version had an 
open-ended answer block which had printed at the top.- 

RACE - American Indian, Black, White, etc. (Specify below) 

Another third of all respondents received an experimental version that contained the exact 
same block as described above excqit that the term multiracial was used in the example listing. 
The block read: 

RACE - American Indian, Black, White, Multiracial, etc. (Specify below). 

The remaining third received an experimental version that listed races and included a mark all 
that apply instruction. The block read: 

RACE? (Mark all that apply) 

followed by a listing of specific race groups as well as an Other category. 

Findings 

First, we found that question format influences the extent to which multiracial and 
Hispanic women report more than one specific race, or write in “multuacial.” From 
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this, we learned that subtle changes in fonnat and wording can be used to encourage 
more complete responses. 

Second, we found that a majority of the study re^ndents preferred to write-in or mark 
specific combinations of races, rather than write-in a term like multiracial. Write-in 
responses of a term like multiracial were most common among women with one 
Hispanic parent and one non-Hispanic parent. 

Third, findings also suppoited the notion that multiracial and Hispanic women do have 
difficulty answering race questions. In addition to the format of the question, factors 
that influence their choice include the context of the survey simation and the strength of 
identification with a particular race group or groups. When strength of identification 
was low, respondents provided different answers to race questions dqiending, in part, 
on their percqjtion of how the race information would be used. When strength of 
identification was high, responses to race questions were more consistent. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we appreciate that very much. That’s a very 
thorough presentation, and I’m sure we have a lot of questions. 

Our last panelist on panel III is Bernard L. Ungar, the Associate 
Director for Federal Management and Workforce Issues, U.S. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, which is part of the legislative branch. We 
look forward to your testimony. Please proceed. 

Mr. Ungar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mrs. Maloney. I am 
pleased to be here today. 

I would like to focus my summary statement on two topics: one 
is GAO’s prior work in the area of collection of data, federally, on 
race and ethnicity, including the decennial census; and the second 
is the collection of data at the State and local areas on health and 
education. 

I would first like to point out or just highlight the pervasiveness 
of 0MB Directive 15. If it is changed, it would certainly suggest 
there would need to be a change in the way data is collected 
throughout the country, and that would include probably many 
State agencies, many local agencies, all the schools in the country, 
and probably all of the employers in the country. So a change in 
Directive 15 could certainly have a wide implication. 

In terms of Federal data collection, in 1992 we did a survey of 
eight Federal agencies to determine the extent to which they were 
complying with the standards in 0MB Directive 15. Fortunately, 
we found that they all were using the directive for the operations 
that we reviewed. 

We also looked, in the early 1990’s, at issues concerning how the 
1990 census was conducted, and there were really two issues we 
focused on. First, was the extent to which the Census Bureau was 
able to achieve a consensus on the race and ethnicity questions, 
and then, too, as now, it was quite controversial. The second issue 
related to the accuracy of the data. 

In the 1990 census, the major issue was the formatting of the 
question on Asian and Pacific Islander populations. Unfortunately, 
the Bureau had a late start in addressing that issue and, at least 
partly due to that late start, was not able to achieve a consensus. 
It therefore ended up using a question that it did not feel was quite 
as accurate or would produce as accurate a result as its preferred 
route. 

Fortunately, for the 2000 census, the Bureau and 0MB did get 
an earlier start on their planning and involvement of advisory com- 
mittees. However, with the controversy. I’m not so sure that that’s 
going to help a great deal in the end. 

In terms of an accuracy problem that the Census Bureau experi- 
enced with the 1990 census, as was indicated, many folks, particu- 
larly of Hispanic origin, had a problem answering the question on 
ethnicity and race. As a result, the Bureau ended up with incon- 
sistent answers. Of course, that is one of the issues that it has been 
testing for the 2000 census. 

In terms of State collection of data, I would like to start with a 
little context. That is, there are at least five States that do have 
laws that pertain to the collection of race and ethnicity data that 
specifically identify the multiracial category as one that should be 
used. Now, these five States don’t all have the same type of legisla- 
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tion. They don’t all cover the same agencies, and they all have not 
been implemented. 

I would like to start with the health area. What we focused on 
in the health area was the collection of data on births and deaths. 
This data is collected by the States and sent to the National Center 
for Health Statistics under a cooperative arrangement that the Na- 
tional Center has with the States. As part of that arrangement, the 
Center has worked out, in consultation with the States, some guid- 
ance that includes model forms and instructions. 

We did check with nine States and found that, by and large, they 
were using the model forms, and they say they were following the 
instructions. In the case of collecting the data, the model form calls 
for a question on ethnicity, “Are you Hispanic?” Yes or no, followed 
by a block for the write-in of a racial category. 

There the person responding, for example, on a birth certificate — 
it would usually be the mother or the father of the child — is asked 
to identify race. The person responding could put in “multiracial,” 
although the instructions would say, if they are, they are asked to 
identify the specific components or the specific races or ethnicities 
that he/she would identify with. 

It is interesting to note that, on the birth certificate, the race or 
ethnicity of the infant is not called for, or is not asked for. When 
the data is tabulated by NCHS, it’s the race or ethnicity of the 
mother that is tabulated. That was changed maybe about 10 years 
or so ago, as a result of some problems, I believe, that NCHS was 
having in getting the race and ethnicity of the infant in a con- 
sistent manner. 

Two States, Georgia and Indiana, have implemented laws that 
require the collection of data on multiracial categories across all 
State agencies, including health agencies. However, because these 
laws basically say that that multiracial information would be col- 
lected in those cases where there is a list enumerated of choices to 
choose from, they don’t apply to the birth and death certificates di- 
rectly, because there is a write-in space; there is not a list, in gen- 
eral, that is used. 

In terms of education, again, the data that is collected by the 
States and at the local level on student enrollment is collected 
under a cooperative agreement or arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Education’s, National Center for Education Statistics. Also, 
this data is collected as part of compliance with the civil rights 
rules that the department has issued. 

Like the National Center for Health Statistics, the National Cen- 
ter for Education Statistics has published guidance in concert with 
the States. However, there is no model form for the collection of 
data, and there is no suggested protocol for the aggregation of the 
data on the education side as there is on the health side. 

Now, contrary to the health side, we found quite a diverse range 
of practices at the local level in collecting data on race and eth- 
nicity at the school level or at the school district level. Some 
schools use the five categories that are specified in 0MB Directive 
15; some use less; some use more. Some schools have a write-in 
block. Most schools ask parents to fill in the information; other 
schools have that information recorded by an observer, a school em- 
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ployee. It could be the principal, a clerk, or a teacher. There are 
some schools that have the multiracial category. 

I would like to point out that there is a big difference between 
the way the data is collected and the way it is reported nationally. 
There are many variations to the way the data is collected, and I 
would like to give some examples of those. 

Just in this area, for example, the District of Columbia, on its 
school enrollment form, uses a write-in category where the parent 
writes in the race or ethnicity, and then the school aggregates that 
data using the five categories. If there is another category used, the 
school may allocate the other category across the five. 

On the other hand, in the city of Alexandria, VA, the school sys- 
tem prelists the five categories and asks the parent to check which 
category applies. If the parent doesn’t, a person from the school 
will do that by observation, and the observation, we are told, is 
based on the parent who is registering the child. It may be the fa- 
ther or the mother. 

Another difference would be Fairfax County, VA, which, by ad- 
ministrative order, has established a multiracial category on its 
school enrollment form. Basically, it uses the five 0MB categories 
plus the multiracial category. Fairfax County officials tell us that 
that category was included as a result of concern expressed by resi- 
dents of the county. They say that they have been doing it for a 
couple of years, and it has not caused any problem. When they do 
report to the State, they allocate the folks who have checked “mul- 
tiracial” to the other categories, and that’s in compliance with the 
State of Virginia requirement that the data must be reported to it 
in accordance with the five categories. 

Another and the last example would be the State of California, 
which you mentioned. It requires 7 categories, but I would like to 
point out an example, which would be the city of San Diego. This 
city collects data on 19 categories, most of which are subgroupings 
of the five, plus it has a multiracial category. Its protocol calls for 
a parent to select 1 of the 19. If the child is multiracial, one can 
designate “multiracial” and then write in the specific races or 
ethnicities that apply. 

There are three States that have laws that require the use of the 
multiracial category in school registration. We looked at a number 
of counties or local school systems in those States and found that 
they were actually collecting that data using the multiracial cat- 
egory. 

Finally, there are some States that have administrative orders in 
this area, but not laws. North Carolina is one of those. It has im- 
plemented the order. We did find that, in some cases, the local 
school systems actually use the category “multiracial.” In a couple 
of other cases there is a write-in space. 

That concludes my summary, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to 
answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ungar follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the reporting of race and ethnicity data. Our 
testimony today focuses on two issues you asked us to address: (1) our prior work on 
the collection and reporting of race and ethnicity data by the Bureau of the Census for 
the decennial census, as well as by other federal agencies; and (2) state reporting of race 
and ethnicity data to federal agencies for health and educational purposes. My comments 
are based on our prior work in this area, oiur current monitoring of plans and 
preparations for the 2000 Decennial Census, and limited data collection we did in selected 
states in April 1997 in response to your request 

Over the years, our work has shown that the collection of these types of data is 
technically complex and publicly controversial. It is technically complex because race 
and ethnicity are not objectively definable characteristics, making measurement difficult. 
Also, in many instances, a person self-identifies his or her own race and ethnicity; in other 
instances another party may categorize that person's race and ethnic designation by 
observation, which can produce inconsistent results. In addition, the manner in which 
different organizations may ask for racial or ethnic information, as well as how this 
information is compiled or aggregated, can lead to inconsistent results. Measurement of 
race and ethnicity is also controversial because some individuals have strong feeUngs 
about how they are classified and are uncomfortable, when presented with a list of 
classifications, if a particular "category" is not available for them to select. For example, 
some people who are multiracial want to be able to reflect this heritage by designating 
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themselves as such; however, they may not be provided this choice. Alternatively, some 
people may oppose the use of a multiracial category because it could result in a reduction 
in the number of individuals classified in their racial category, and they view this as 
potentially reducing any benefits this particular group may receive. Some state and 
federal program or administrative officials raise concerns about a multiracial category 
because it may (1) add costs firom the need to change forms and computer software, (2) 
not provide any analytical benefits, or (3) result in reporting inconsistencies and impede 
analyses of trends. 


The United States government has long collected statistics on race and ethnicity. Such 
data have been used to study changes in the social, demographic, health, and economic 
characteristics of various groups in the population. Federal data collections, through 
censuses, surveys, and administrative records, have provided a historical record of the 
nation’s population diversity. 

Since the 1960s, data on race and ethnicity have been used extensively in civil rights 
monitoring and enforcement covering such areas as employment, voting rights, housing 
and mortgage lending, health care services, and educational opportunities. Legislatively 
based requirements in these areas created the need among federal agencies for 
compatible, nonduplicative data for the specific population groups that historically had 
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suffered discrimination and differential treatment on the basis of their race or ethnicity. 
We have attached a listing of some of the statutes that require the collection and 
reporting of racial or ethnic data. 

In the mid-1970s, the Office of Management and Budget (0MB), in coryunction with 
several federal agencies, undertook a collaborative effort to standardize racial and ethnic 
data collected and published by federal agencies. The result of this effort was OMB’s 
1977 publication of the "Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics and 
Administrative Reporting” contained in Statistical Policy Directive No. 15. These 
standards also implemented the requirements of Public Law 94-311 of June 16, 1976, 
which called for the collection, analysis, and publication of economic and social statistics 
on persons of Spanish origin or descent. Directive 15, which has not been changed since 
it was initially published, provides standard classifications for recordkeeping, collection, 
and presentation of data on race and ethnicity in federal program administrative reporting 
and statistical activities. These classifications include four races-American Indian or 
Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, Black, and White; and one ethnicity-Hispanic 
origin or not of Hispanic origin. 

The standard collection categories are to be used for (1) civil rights compliance reporting 
by both the public and private sectors and all levels of government; (2) new and revised 
general program administrative and grant reporting by federal agencies; and (3) statistical 
reporting by federal agencies. According to OMB's Chief Statistician, even though states 
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are not directed to follow OMB's guidance except when reporting to the federal 
government, in practice they generally do. The Directive states that its purpose is not to 
limit the collection of data to the five categories-four racial and one ethnic. However, 
any required reporting that uses more detail must be organized in such a way that the 
additional categories can be aggregated into the basic racial/ethnic categories. One 
notable exception to the standard has been the Bureau of the Census, which was granted 
an exemption allowing it to include an "other” (write-in) response to the race question in 
the 1980 and 1990 Censuses. 

During the past several years, the standards have come under increasing criticism from 
those who believe that the minimum categories set forth in Directive No. 15 do not reflect 
the increasing diversity of our nation's population. Some have also proposed changing 
the names of some categories. Because of these criticisms, OMB is in the process of 
determining whether Directive No. 15 should be modified. Among the changes being 
considered are whether a multiracial category should be included; and whether 
"race/ethnicity " should be asked as a single identification, or whether "race” identification 
should be separate from Hispanic origin. 
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mijj:cnoN OF race and ethnicity data by the 

RimF^U OF THE CENSUS AND OTHER FEDERAL AGEt 


Even if federal classifications for race and ethnicity were agreed upon, it is extremely 
difficult to obtain accurate and consistent data on the number of individuals within each 
classificatioa Our prior work on the Bureau of the Census' collection of race and 
ethnicity data during the 1990 Census indicates that the question or questions used to 
eUcit information on an individual's race and ethnicity will affect how an individual 
classifies himself or herself. Consequently, if the results of different surveys using 
different questions or a different series of questions to obtain race and ethnic data from 
the same population were compared, it would be likely that different proportions of 
respondents would be classified as White, Black, Asian or Pacific Islander, or American 
Indian or Alaskan Native; or of Hispanic origin. This work also demonstrated that 
external pressures on the Bureau can result in the use of questions that may not provide 
as accurate a count of racial and ethnic groups as would be possible if other, alternative 
questions were used. Our prior work on federal agencies' use of race and ethnic 
definitions found that other factors can also affect the quality of racial and ethnic duia 
collected, including the fact that all states may not use the same classifications as the 
federal government, and the fact that some racial and ethnic data are obtained by 
observer-identification rather than by self-reporting. 
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Collecting Race and Ethnic Data 


In 1993, we reported and testified that experience from the 1990 Decennial Census 
provided valuable lessons for future censuses.' One lesson was the need to develop a 
consensus on the race and ethnicity questions as early in the decade as possible. Another 
was the need for the Bureau of the Census to continue efforts to improve race and ethnic 
data quality to ensure that the quality of data collected is acceptable. 

Consensus Not Achieved 


In the 1990 Census, the Bureau was unable to build a consensus on its recommended 
version of how Asian and Pacific Islanders were to be represented in the race question 
despite implementation of a special testing and consultation program. As a result, the 
final format of the race question was decided late in the decade after protracted debate 
and was contrary to the Bureau's initial recommendations. 

The Bureau, after testing alternative versions of the Asian and Pacific Islander questions 
during the 1986 Los Angeles, Mississippi, and National Content tests, among other tests, 
determined that a short version of the race question was likely to produce data on the 


‘ Federal Data Collection: Measuring Race and Ethnicity Is Complex and Controversial 
(GAO/T-GGD-93-21, April 14, 1993) ; and Census Reform: Rarlv Outreach and Decisions 
Needed on Race and Ethnic Questions (GAO/GGD-93-36, Jan. 28, 1993). 
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Asian and Pacific Islander population that was as good as other test versions of the race 
question. The short version provided a space for Asian and Pacific Islanders to write in 
their specific groups, such as Chinese or Asian Indian. Other test versions would have 
called for Asian and Pacific Islanders to mark separate, prelisted, detailed groups of this 
racial category, as was done in the 1980 Census. The Bureau's research suggested that 
the write-in option would produce a somewhat higher proportion of the population 
reporting as Aslan and Pacific Islanders than would the use of a question with prelisted 
groups. Despite its research, the Bureau was unable to convince the Asian and Pacific 
Islander community that the short version of the race question should be used. 
Responding to congressional direction and pressures fl'om the Asian and Pacific Islander 
community, the Bureau reconsidered its original decision and chose to include in the 1990 
census a version of the race question with prelisted Asian and Pacific Islander categories. 

This experience demonstrated the need for the Bureau to begin to work early in the 
decade to work with a diverse group of customers, including organizations representing 
the interests of various race and ethivic groups, to identify data needs for the 2000 census 
and the best ways these needs can be met. In congressional hearings, representatives of 
the Asian Pacific Islander community said that the Bureau had not solicited their 
participation in the early phases of redesigning the race question. The advisory 
committees representing minority communities had not been established until 1986 for the 
1990 Census. This was the same year that the mqjor tests were held that drove the 
debate on the race question and the Bureau's initial recommendation. Several 
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representatives said that the Bureau had alreac^ formulated the census questions before 
the committees began to meet. 

In contrast to the situation in preparation for the 1990 census, Census advisory 
committees for the 2000 census were chartered in February 1994. These committees 
included the African-American Population, American Indian and Alaska Native 
Populations, Asian and Pacific Islander Populations, and the Hispanic Population. The 
committees held a series of meetings during 1995 prior to the June 1996 National Content 
test, at which time the Bureau tested several variations of questions designed to obtain 
race and ethnicity information. Another meeting of these advisory committees was held 
in December 1996 to discuss major findings from that survey. According to Census 
officials, the results of this survey and the race and ethnicity tests should be available in 
early May 1997. 

Data Quality Issues 

Census Bureau evaluations suggested that the data from the 1990 race and Hispanic origin 
questions were generally of high quality. However, the evaluations also suggested that 
some problems associated with collecting data on Hispanics that confronted the Bureau 
in 1980 continued. For example, in both the 1980 and 1990 Censuses, the Bureau found 
that Hispanics had difficulty classifying themselves by race, and this difficulty led to 
inconsistent reporting by Hispanics when they initially completed the census 
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questionnaire compared to their responses when they were interviewed as part of a 
quality check. Also, for both the 1980 and 1990 Censuses, the Bureau estimated that 
nearly all-97.5 percent in 1990 and 95 percent in 1980-of the respondents who reported 
being in the "other race" category were persons of Hispanic origin. 

The problems experienced in connection with the Hispanic origin question stemmed, .it 
least in part, from the format and sequence of the Hispanic origin and race questions. 
According to the Bureau, both Hispanics and non-Hispanics have had dlffieully dealing 
with this issue. Some Hispanics equate their "Hispanicity" with race and have had 
difficulty classifying themselves by the standard race categories. In 1990, about 40 
percent of Hispanics marked the "other race" category; they either indicated they were 
Hispamc in the Hispamc origin question or indicated they were Hispanic in the write-in 
space provided in the race question. According to the Bureau, some non-Hispanics, 
having already responded to the race question, skipped over the Hispanic origin question 
when they should have Indicated that they were not of Hispanic origin. 

As part of OMB's ongoing effort to determine whether Statistical Policy Directive 15 
should be revised, OMB and the Census Bureau are working together to determine 
whether race/ethnicily should be asked as a single identification or whedier the race 
identification should be separate from Hispanic origin or other ethnicities. Research on 
the effect of keeping race/ethnicity as a single identification or separate was condm icd 
during the May 1995 Current Population Survey < i)nducted by the Census Bureau, as lo II 
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as during the June 1996 Race and Ethnic Targeted Test. Results from the May 1995 
survey indicated that, among other things, placing the Hispanic origin question before the 
race question significantly reduced nonresponse to the Hispanic origin question. The 
survey also found that placing the Hispanic origin question before a race question that did 
not include a multiracial option (1) reduced the percentage of persons reporting in the 
"other race" category on the race question, and (2) increased reporting by Hispanics in the 
White category of the race question. The results of the Jime 1996 test are due in May 
1997. 

Agencies' Use of Consistent Race and Ethnic Definition.s 

In our 1992 report on agencies' use of consistent race and ethnic definitions, we found 
that the eight agencies we reviewed, including the Department of Health and Human 
Services and the Department of Education, used the standard definitions of Directive No. 
15 in the data collection operations we examined.' However, we also found some 
consistency problems in the agencies' reporting when they used data not controlled by 
federal collection rules or data based on observer-identification. 

The consistent use of definitions by federal agencies is to be accomplished by an 0MI5 
control procedure that is designed to help ensure that standards are properly 


'Federal Data Collection: Ag encies' Use of Consistent Race and Ethnic Definitions 
(GAO/GGD-93-25, Dec. 15, 1992). 
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Incorporated in data collection efforts. OMB’s Office of Information and Regulatory 
Affairs is required to approve all federal data collection instruments and methodologies 
before an agency begins collecting data. This control process is designed to monitor the 
use of standards in the development of the data collection methodologies. In our 1992 
report, we found that another practice that helps ensure that the policy's definitions are 
followed is the federal statistical agencies' extensive use of the Census Bureau support 
and products that also are governed by the rules of Directive No. IB. For example, the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and the National Center for Health 
Statistics (NCHS), as well as other federal agencies, use elements of the Decennial Census 
or the monthly Current Population Surveys in their reports. As a result, the data agencies 
use from these sources should have been collected using methodologies that OMB has 
approved. 

Inconsistent reporting of racial and ethnic data by federal agencies can arise when an 
agency uses state-provided data. The management of state- or local-generated data is 
outside of federal jurisdiction. State-provided data can be inconsistent, for example, if 
states categorize race and ethrucity differently, if state data are incomplete, or if states 
categorize multiracial/ethnic peoples differently than specified by OMB Directive No. 15. 
Some school districts collecting race and ethnic data also use a special category to 
classify people of mixed race or ethnicity, thus creating difficulties when data contained 
in this category are aggregated into the five Directive 15 categories. State use of a 
multiracial category could become a greater potential source of inconsistency in the 
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future, because the number of mtUtiracial and ethnic families has grown significantly over 
the last 20 years. 

Inconsistent reporting of racial and ethnic data can also arise when others determine an 
individual's race or ethnicity, generally from observation. OMB's Directive recommends 
that the category most closely reflecting the individual's recognition in his community 
should be used for purposes of reporting on persons who are of mixed racial and/or 
ethnic origins. Department of Education officials told us that some states determine a 
student's race or ethnicity by that of the mother, whereas others use the father's race or 
ethnicity. Because the label applied by state policy may not be the same label appUed 
had OMB's guidance been used, Inconsistencies may arise in the racial categorization of 
those of mixed race. 

STATE COLLECTION OF RACE AND ETHNICITY DATA FOR 
HEALTH AND EDUCA'nONAL PURPOSES 

States collect data on race and ethnicity in various programs, often to comply with federal 
requirements. You asked that we provide information on the types of race and ethnicity 
data states are collecting in the areas of health and education. You specifically asked us 
to include information on states that have enacted laws requiring the use of a multiracial 
category. To respond to your request, we focused on state reporting of race and ethnic 
data on births and deaths in the health area and on student enrollment in public schools 
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in the education area. At the federal level, NCHS and NCES have responsibility for 
compiling and reporting data nationally on these topics and work cooperatively with the 
states to obtain the data. Accordingly, we obtained information from NCHS and NCES on 
their process for collecting state data as well as from a study recently sponsored by 
NCES on racial and ethnic classifications used by public schools. 

In addition, we obtained information on the collection of race and ethnic data from health 
departments in nine states-Alabama, Georgia, Dlinois, Indiana, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Texas, and Washington. Of these nine states, Georgia and Indiana have 
implemented state laws requiring ah state agencies to use a multiracial category under 
certain circumstances. We also contacted education officials in the District of Columbia 
and in 12 states-Callfornia, Georgia, Ulinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, North Carolina, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Virginia-as well as representatives from 23 
local school systems in 8 of these jurisdictions. Of those states, five have laws requiring 
the use of a multiracial category under certain circumstances. We contacted local school 
representatives to get an indication of the types of racial and ethnic data schools were 
collecting and, if the state had implemented a law or requirement for use of a multiracial 
category, whether schools were implementing the requirement. We selected the five 
states that have laws requiring schools' use of a multiracial category and North Carolina 
because it has administratively mandated the use of a multiracial category in its school 
system. We judgmentally selected local school systems to achieve geographic dispersion. 
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Due to the limited scope of our work, we cannot project our findings to jurisdictions or 
school systems we did not contact. 

Health department officials in all nine states said they are collecting race and ethnicity 
data from birth and death certificates, aggregating these data, and reporting the data 1:0 
NCHS, in accordance with guidance and instructions provided by NCHS. According to 
these officials, the guidance and instructions used conform to OMB's Statistical Directive 
No. 15. 

State education officials in the 12 states and the District of Columbia said they are 
collecting race and ethnicity data from schools and aggregating these data. Most of these 
officials said that data are reported to the federal government in the five categories 
contained in the directive. Officials from Georgia and Indiana, which are two states that 
have implemented legislation requiring the use of a multiracial category, said they are 
reporting race and ethnicity data to the federal government in the five categories 
contained in the directive. However, in order to report these data, these officials said that 
individuals in the multiracial category must be allocated to the other racial and/or ethnic 
categories. In contrast, an Ohio education official said that this state, which has a stiiic 
law requiring the use of a multiracial category, uses six categories to report these data, 
including a multiracial category. Based on discussions with state and local education 
officials, the forms used to collect racial and ethnic information, the categories used to 
classify race and ethnicity, and who classifies students vary from school to school. 
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Five States Have Laws Remiiring the Use of a 
Multiracial Category 

Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio have enacted laws that include the term 
multiracial with respect to collecting data on race and ethnicity. Georgia, Indiana, and 
Michigan have passed legislation requiring the addition of a multiracial category on all 
state forms that have a listing of racial and ethnic classifications from which one must 
select. Illinois and Ohio have similar legislation that applies only to educational 
departments and schools; however, Illinois' law specifies that the category of multiracial 
is to be collected and reported only if the data are for state or local use. Although 
Illinois' and Ohio's laws do not define multiracial, the other three states' laws define 
multiracial as having parents of different races. For federal reporting purposes, laws in 
Georgia and Michigan provide for reallocating multiracial individuals into the five federal 
categories on the basis of the rate that the general population comprises each 
classification. Ohio's law, in contrast, requires that the parent, guardian, or custodian of 
each student have the opportunity to designate the appropriate federal racial category for 
the student. Georgia's, Indiana's, and Ohio's laws are being implemented. According to 
an education official in Illinois, that state is delaying implementation of its law until ( i.Mli 
makes a determination on revising Statistical Directive 15. Michigan's law, according to 
state education officials, is to be implemented during the 1997-1998 school year when 
forms are scheduled to be revised to include a separate question to collect data on 
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whether the individual is also multiracial. A summary of the scope and implementation 
status of laws in the five states is attached to this statement. 

Collection of Race and Ethnicity Data for Health Piimoses 

We focused our efforts on the collection of race and ethnicity data for health purposes on 
data collected in connection with births and deaths. NCHS is responsible for compiling 
national statistics on births and deaths. To do this, it is to work cooperatively with state 
health departments which administer birth registration and death reporting systems under 
the laws and regulations of the states. Birth certificates are to be used to compile annual 
vital statistics on the number and rate of births by such characteristics as place of birth 
and residence of mother. Population composition and growth are to be also estimated 
using these data, and the data are to be used in planning and evaluating programs in 
public health and other areas. Information from death certificates is to be used for many 
purposes, including assessing the general health of the population, examining medical 
problems that may be more prevalent among certain population groups, and identifying 
geographic areas with elevated death rates from selected causes of death. 

NCHS has developed model birth and death certificates that states can use in recording 
vital data on births and deaths. Irdormation on the birth certificate can be provided by a 
number of individuals, including the mother and/or father, a physician or other hospital 
persoimel, or a midwife. To obtain data on race and ethnicity, the model birth certificate 
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includes a question on whether the mother is or is not of Hispanic origin, and the same 
question on the father as well. NCHS guidance clearly states that this information is not 
part of the race item, and that a person of Hispanic origin may be of any race. Thus, the 
Race and Hispanic origin questions are asked independently in the model certificates. A 
blank space follows the Hispanic origin question so that the person completing the fort; 
can write in the race of the mother, as well as the race of the father. Instructions for 
completing that block direct that the information should be obtained from the parent or 
parents, or other informant, and that the entry reflect the response of the informant. For 
Asians and Pacific Islanders, the national origin of the mother and father, such as 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, or Hawaiian, is to be entered. If the informant 
indicates that the mother and/or father is of "mixed race," both races or ancestries are to 
be entered. 

Birth certificates do not record the race of the child. Beginning in 1989, NCHS guidance 
recommends that health officials categorize births by the race of the mother, as recorded 
on the birth certificate. If the mother does not state her race on the certificate, then the 
baby's race is imputed to be the race of the father. Prior to 1989, newborns with two 
parents of the same race were classified as that race; newborns with one nonwhite parent 
were classified as the race of the nonwhite parent. When both parents were nonwhite but 
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of different races, the newborn was assigned the father's race; except that if either parent 
was Hawaiian, the newborn was classified as Hawaiian.'* 

With regard to death certificates, funeral directors are responsible for getting the death 
certificate completed. Information is to be obtained from the spouse, one of the parents, 
children, or another relative of the decedent, or a physician. In contrast to the birth 
certificate, which requires data on whether the mother or father is of Hispanic origin and 
the race of the mother or father, the death certificate requires this information on the 
decedent. 

According to officials in nine state health departments, these states follow NCHS' model 
and guidance when obtaining this information. Birth and/or death certificates provided us 
by seven of these states confirmed that their forms provide a space in which any race or 
racial makeup can be provided. For reporting purposes, NCHS has developed a coding 
system and guidance for categorizing and reporting race and ethnicity responses. This 
guidance includes 7 codes for Hispanic origin, as well as up to 16 codes for race. The 
race category includes White, Black, Indian, five categories for Asian or Pacific Islander. 
Other Entries, and Not Reported. According to NCHS officials, an additional 6 coding 
categories for other Asian or Pacific Islanders, for a total of 11, were being used by 

*This change in policy was brought about because it brought a more uniform approach to 
tabulating the increased incidence of interracial births and nonmarital births than did the 
necessarily arbitrary combination of parental races. In addition, the model birth 
certificate was modified in 1989 to include more questions directly associated with the 
mother's health and health behaviors. 
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California, Hawaii, Illinois, New Jersey, New York State, New York City, Minnesota, 

Texas, and Washington. NCHS provides the option to other states on whether to use the 
more detailed categories for Asian or Pacific Islanders. If an individual were to record his 
or her race as more than one race on the certificate, NCHS' guidehnes provide that the 
first race Usted should be used for coding purposes, or if the individual reports 
percentages, the race having the highest percentage should be coded. Thus, even though 
an individual can indicate a makeup of various races, for purposes of aggregating the 
data, the individual is coded as belonging to one race by health officials. 

Of the nine states whose health departments we contacted, Georgia and Indiana have 
laws requiring the use of a multiracial category when collecting race and ethnicity data. 
According to a Georgia Department of Public Health official, birth and death certificates 
were not modified to accommodate the law because the law requires that forms be 
modified only if they contain a list of categories from which one must select, and 
Georgia's birth and death certificates do not contain such a list. This health department 
official said that when an individual indicates that he or she is multiracial, the state 
obtains data on which races the individual belongs to and then follows NCHS' protocol 
for coding racial data. For example, if Black is the first race mentioned, the person is 
coded as Black. If White is the first race mentioned, the person is coded as White. Tins 
official said that if some other race is mentioned first, the person is coded as an "other 
race because all of the other races are very small in the state. According to this offu ml 
the Department has also included a field in its database to indicate if the individual 
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considers himself or herself multiracial. These data are separate and not reported to 
NCHS. This official said that Georgia started collecting the multiracial data about 1 or 2 
years ago, but that it has not used the multiracial data to perform any special statistical 
analyses. Furthermore, he said that the number of individuals classified as multiracial is 
small, and that the data would not likely be used for analytical purposes because a racial 
designation is generally not a good indicator of health problems. Likewise, Indiana's law, 
passed in 1995, requires the addition of a multiracial category on forms that contain a 
listing of racial categories. An Indiana health official said that the state has not changed 
its forms, practices, or procedures for collecting racial or ethnic data on birth or death 
certificates. This state uses birth and death certificates that do not contain a listing of 
categories. According to this official, the health department has not added a separate 
multiracial category in the state's database so that the number of multiracial persons 
could be tabulated by computer. 

None of the officials in the seven state health departments we contacted that do not 
require the category of multiracial indicated the need for one or were sure of how it 
would be used if collected. For example, according to an Illinois Department of Public 
Health official, the multiracial classification would not be useful with respect to 
conducting vital statistical or health analyses. According to this official, if additional data 
were to be collected for vital statistical health analyses, these data should include 
socioeconomic data Similarly, tin Alabama Department of PubUc Health official stated 
that, currently, the state does not need a multiracial category because, in her view, tin- 
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state has a relatively few number of individuals who could be classified as such. 
Therefore, she said that NCHS' classifications were currently sufficient for determining 
different racial and ethnic groups' lifestyles that affect health. 

The Department of Health and Human Services' National Committee on Vital and He^th 
Statistics, Subcommittee On Healtli Statistics for Minority and Other Special Populations, 
has reviewed state legislation requiring the use of a multiracial category. According to a 
subcommittee member, of some concern to the subcommittee is the fact that some state 
laws call for reallocating the number of multiracial people to OMB's five categories for 
federal statistics on the basis of the racial and ethnic distribution of the general 
population. She also said that reallocating multiracial people on this basis would tend to 
misrepresent the number of individuals in each of the five categories because the 
multiracial population does not have the composition of the racial and ethnic distribution 
of the general population. 

Collection of Race and Ethnicity Data for Educational Purposes 

NCES is the primary federal organization for collecting, analyzing, and reporting data 
related to education. NCES collects data through a variety of means, including periodic 
surveys and data reported by states from data contained in administrative records, 
including school enrollment records. In 1994, NCES updated its 1974 national standards 
for student data to establish current and consistent terms, definitions, and classification 
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codes to maintain, collect, report, and exchange comparable information about students.* 
Its 1994 handbook, intended as a reference document, includes the types of information 
that could be collected about individual students and maintained in records, and discusses 
race/ethnicity classifications and definitions. The racial and ethnic classifications and 
definitions are those contained in OMB's Statistical Directive No. 16-American Indian or 
Alaskan Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, Black, Hispanic, and White. The handbook 
recommends that Blacks and Whites be separate from Hispanic. That is, students should 
be classified as Hispanic, Black (not Hispanic) or White (Not Hispanic). 

In the spring of 1995, NCES sponsored a survey as part of the research being conducted 
by 0MB to review the current categories in its Statistical Directive. NCES' March 1996 
report summarized its findings with regard to racial and ethnic classifications used by 
public schools.'’ In summary, 73 percent of 926 public schools responded that they used 
only the five standard federal categories to classify the race and ethnicity of students. Of 
the remaining 27 percent of the schools, 10 percent responded that they used "other" or 
"undesignated," with space for indicating a specific race or ethnicity; 5 percent used 
"other," without space for specification; 7 percent used additional racial and ethnic 
categories, such as "Filipino”; 5 percent used a general multiracial category; and the 

^ National Center for Education Statistics: Student Data Handbook for Early ChiJdhnnd 
Elementary, and Secondary Education . U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (NCE^94-303, June 1994). 

"National Center for Education Statistics: Racial and Ethnic €la.s.sifications l.tsed bv 
Public Schools . U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (NCES 96-092, March 1996). 
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remaining 2 percent used specific combinations of the five standard federal categories or 
used an "unknown" category (such as "Black/White, '' or an "unknown” category).® 
Additional differences were found in how racial and ethnic data were aggregated into the 
five federal categories before reporting the data to the federal government, as well as 
differences in who identified the race and ethnicity of the children. For example, about 
half of the 27 percent of schools that used other classifications reported that the central 
district office handled the task of aggregating this information, while many of the 
remaining schools reported that students were allocated by the school among the five 
standard federal categories based on which ones the school considered most appropriate. 
With respect to who identified a student’s race or ethnicity, 73 percent of the schools 
reported that they asked parents. At 22 percent of the remaining schools, respondents 
reported that teachers or administrators assigned students to categories based on 
observation; while the remaining 5 percent reporting using some other method. Most 
respondents reported that revisions to Directive No. 15 were not an issue or were only a 
minor issue in terms of their applicability to students enrolled in their schools. However, 
between 3 and 12 percent of schools reported that issues such as adding a general 
"multiracial" category, adding an "other" category, or changing the terminology used in the 
racial categories was significant. 


^Percentages do not sum to 100 because respondents could select any and all categoric.-^ 
that applied to their schools. 
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The S states that have already enacted laws requiring schools to add a multiracial 
category were included in the 12 states and the District of Columbia whose education 
departments we contacted. Of these five states, three-Ohio, Georgia, and Indiana-said 
they have implemented requirements that the multiracial option be included as a category 
when selecting options for race and ethnicity. AU of the eight local school systems we 
contacted in these three states (three in Ohio, three in Georgia, and two in Indiana) said 
they were using a multiracial category for school enrollment. According to education 
department officials in Ohio and Georgia, the legislation was the result of the efforts of a 
small group of individuals in each of their respective states. 

According to an Indiana Department of Education official, the schools in Indiana are 
implementing the requirement in a variety of ways. For example, in some instances 
school administrators may classify students into different race and ethnic categories, 
while in other schools or school systems, parents may classify their children. We 
contacted two schools in Indiana and found that schools in that state were inconsistent in 
who classified students into race and ethnic categories. The Indiana Department of 
Education official said that when reporting data to the federal government, the state 
Department of Education allocates those students who are classified as multiracial into 
the Black, White, American Indian or Alaskan Native, or Asian or Pacific Islander category 
on the basis of the percentage of these races in the state as a whole. The remaining m., 
states— Michigan and IlUnois— have yet to implement their legislation. According to 
Michigan Department of Education officials. .Michigan was allowed to use up its sto( k ■ i 
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forms prior to collecting the new data. Currently, forms for collecting racial and ethnic 
data are being revised for the 1997-98 school year. According to an Illinois State Board of 
Education official, Illinois is not implementing its legislation until OMB reaches a final 
decision on whether, and if so, how, Statistical Directive 15 is to be revised. 

A few states, such as North Carolina and Florida, have administratively decided to collect 
multiracial data. According to a North Carolina Department of Public Instruction official, 
the administrative order has been m effect for the past 1 to 2 years and gives parents who 
wish to classify their child as multiracial the option of doing so. School registration 
forms we obtained from three North Carolina school systems listed a multiracial category. 
Two North Carohna local school systems provided space on their registration forms for 
race or ethnicity to be written in; however, one of these local system's guidance 
instructed school administrators to code this information as Black, White, Hispanic, 
American Indian, Asian, or Other. A North Carolina education official said that currently, 
fewer than 200 of the 1.2 million students in that state's schools were estimated to be 
using the multiracial classification. This official stated that schools within North Carolina 
could be using different methods to classify these students as another race when 
aggregating race and ethiuc data for federal reporting purposes. 

Several other states are considering including a multiracial category for educational 
reporting purposes. For example, a California Department of Education official sai<i ih.u 
a ballot measure is currently being considered that would mandate the use of a 
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multiracial category when collecting data on students' race and ethnicity. He said that the 
state uses OMB Statistical Directive 15 to obtain data from the schools on race and 
ethnicity. The state also collects data on individuals of Philippine origin due to a state 
mandate. This official said that the state would need to resolve several issues before 
adopting a multiracial category. These issues include the cost of requiring that data be 
collected and the usefulness of the data to the Department. For example, this official was 
not certain what utility the multiracial category provided educators, or what educators 
could do with these data if they had them. 

A Texas Education Agency official said that Texas is currently considering a proposed bill 
that would include a multiracial category. Currently, the state is looking at the practical 
implications of implementing the proposed legislation. That is, the state is assessing the 
potential cost of requiring these data be coUected and ways that the new data could be 
linked to data previously collected. According to this official, even though the state uses 
OMB's Statistical Directive No. 16 for federal reporting purposes, some schools in the 
state collect additional data and break out the racial or ethnic classifrcations in more 
detail than required. 

The varying situations in the Washington D.C. metropolitan area with regard to identifying 
race and ethnicity at the time of school em-ollment provide a good illustration of the 
complexity and controversial nature of this issue. The school registration form used in 
the District of Columbia provides a space for the parent or guardian of the child to write 
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in a race or ethnicity. Categories are not prelisted on the form. The school system, 
however, tabulates data based on the five federal categories. 

Virginia's Department of Education has provided guidance to the state's school systems 
directing them to use the five categories specified in Statistical Directive No. 15 when 
reporting data to the department, and informing them that it can only accept data in these 
five categories. However, an education department official said that schools can collect 
any detailed data they want on students' race and ethnicity. The city of Alexandria uses 
OMB's five categories for collecting data on school enrollment, and school system 
representatives told us that the lack of a multiracial category has not been a m^or issue. 
In contrast, Fairfax County has added a multiracial category to its school registration 
form. According to a school system representative, this category was added in 1994 as a 
result of concerns expressed by a number of county residents. The school system 
allocates multiracial students to the other five categories when aggregating data and 
reporting it to others. Arlington County schools also use the five categories in OMB's 
directive. However, in 1993, the county added an "other” category out of concern that a 
significant number of students did not fit into the five categories and so a student or 
parent could use a classification other than those listed on the school forms. However, 
ArUngton County, after receiving a notice from the state that it would not accept data 
reported in any categories other than the five specified by 0MB, discontinued using the 
"other" category in 1996. 
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Montgomery County, Maryland, schools prelist the five categories on its school enrollment 
forms. An official of the Montgomery County schools said that some parents have 
expressed concern about there being only five categories. The official said that the 
school board discussed the issue, but has decided to wait to see what changes, if any, the 
federal government makes. According to the official we spoke with, the issue is very 
much a concern in Montgomery County schools because the county is home to many 
multiracial families. In Prince George's County, a school official told us that the school 
system uses only the five standard categories but has been approached about the issue of 
more categories on some occasions. However, the school system is also under a federal 
court desegregation order. The order requires the school system to report race and 
ethnic data in a certain format to the coimt annually. 

California provides another example of the diverse way in which racial and ethnic data 
can be collected. California state education officials said that even though the state 
reports racial and ethnic data to the federal government in accordance with OMB's 
guidance, schools in that state are asked to break out race and ethnicity data into seven 
categories. These categories include OMB's classifications of White, Black, Hispanic, 
American Indian or Alaskan Native, but the classification for Asian is separated from 
Pacific Islander, As noted earlier, the state also separates information on those of 
Philippine ancestry. However, these officials said that schools may collect more detailetl 
data to determine the representation in their school districts. According to one state 
official, the state does not dictate or control the amount or type of information schools 
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collect because such matters are believed best left to local control. San Diego, for 
example, lists 19 racial and ethnic categOTies plus a multiracial category on its school 
registration form. The instructions on the form state that one of the 19 listed categories 
is to be selected, but that a person can also select the multiracial category. If this latter 
category is chosen, additional categories are to be written on the form. San Francisco's 
city schools use nine categories and do not use a multiracial category. Long Beach 
collects only the seven state required categories of racial and ethnic information, but also 
collects over 50 different language categories on each student. Because the state may 
receive additional categories of racial and ethnic data from some schools, the state, at 
times, has to aggregate the data to conform to OMB's five classifications. A state 
education official said that this has not caused the state any problems. 


Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased to respond to 
quesfions from you or other Members of the Subcommittee. 
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APPENDIX I APPENDIX I 

EXAMPLES OF FEDERAl. LAWS REOTflRTNa 
THE COLLECTION OF DATA ON RACE AND RTHNiriTY 


Agency or program 
requiring race and ethnic 
data 

Description of data requirement 

Legal authority 

Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation 

The corporation is required to collect 
data relating to its mortgages on 
housing consisting of 1 to 4 dwelling 
units. These data shall include the 
income, census tract location, race, 
and gender of mortgagors. 

12 U.S.C. 

§ 1456(e)(1)(A) 

Government National 
Mortgage Association 
and Federal National 
Mortgage Association 

The corporations shall collect data 
relating to their mortgages on housing 
consisting of one to four dwelling 
units. These data shall include the 
income, census tract location, race, 
and gender of mortgagors. 

12 U.S.C. 

§ 1723a.(m)(l)(A) 

Community Development 
Financial Institutions 

Fund 

The F^ind shall require each 
community development financial 
institution or other organization 
receiving Fund assistance to compile 
such data, as is determined to be 
appropriate by the Fund, on the 
gender, race, ethnicity, national origin, 
or other pertinent information 
concerning individuals that utilize the 
services of the assisted institution. 

12 U.S.C. 

§ 4714(b) 

Department of 

Education, Office of 
Educational Research 
and Improvement 

All statistics and other data collected 
and reported by the Office shall be 
collected, cross-tabulated, analyzed, 
and reported by sex within race or 
ethnicity and economic status 
whenever feasible. 

20 U.S.C. 1 

§ 60110(4) j 
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Department of Education 

Shall carry out an ongoing evaluation 
of programs designed to help 
disadvantaged children meet high 
standards. The evaluation shall, when 
feasible, collect, cross-tabulate, and 
report data by sex within race or 
ethnicity and socioeconomic status. 

20 U.S.C. 1 

1 6491(c)(1)(e) 1 

Department of 

Education, Office of 
Educational Research 
and Improvement 

Shall collect and report data for the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. The data shall include 
information on special groups, 
including, whenever feasible, 
information collected, cross-tabulated, 
analyzed, and reported by sex, race or 
ethnicity, and socio-economic status. 

20 U.S.C. 

§ 9010(b)(1)(C) 

Department of Labor, 
Rehabilitation Services 
Administration 

Requires an annual report on 
vocational rehabilitation and other 
rehabilitation services from 
mformation collected on each client. 
The information shall set forth a 
complete count of such cases in a 
manner permitting the greatest 
possible cross-classification of data. 

The data elements shall include, but 
not be limited to, age, sex, race, 
ethnicity, etc. 

29 U.S.C. § 712 

Veterans Administration, 
Center for Minority 
Veterans 

Requires social and demographic 
research on the needs of veterans who 
are minorities and the extent to which 
veterans' programs meet the needs of 
minority veterans, without regard to 
any law concerning the collection of 
information from the public. 

38U.S.C. 

§ 317(d)(5) 
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Department of 

Commerce 

Requires a survey to compile 
registration and voting statistics. The 
survey and compilation shall only 
include a count of persons of voting 
age by race, color, and national origin. 
The law also has a proviso that no 
person shall be compelled to disclose 
his race, color, or national origin and 
that every person interrogated orally, 
by written survey or questionnaire, or 
by any other means shall be fully 
advised about his right to refuse to 
furnish such information. 

42 U.S.C. § 2000f. 

Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 

Requires studies with respect to the 
nature and extent of discriminatory 
housing practices and requires 
information on the race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin, age, 
handicap, and family characteristics of 
persons and households who are 
appUcants for, participants in, or 
potential beneficiaries of, programs 
administered by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development The 
Department shall collect the 
information relating to those 
characteristics the Department 
determines necessary and appropriate 
without regard to any other provision 
of law. 

42 U.S.C. 

§ 3608(e) 


Source: GAO analysis of selected legislation. 
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APPENDIX 11 APPENDIX II 

STATES WITH lAWS REQUIRING A Ml JT.TIRACIAL CATEGORY 


State 

Law 

enacted 

As of April 1997 is law 
being implemented? 

Agencies covered 

Georgia 

mm 

Yes 

All state agencies 

Illinois 

1994 

No 

Schools 

Indiana 

1995 

Yes 

All state agencies 

Michigan 

1995 

No 

All state agencies 

Ohio 

1992 

Yes 



Source: State laws and state officials. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, that’s an excellent presentation and summary, 
as I would expect from the General Accounting Office. 

Let me ask you — and all three of you are welcome to answer this 
question — which Federal laws would benefit someone or the agency 
that is collecting the data if they mark certain racial or ethnic cat- 
egories out of proportion to the actual numbers in the room? In 
other words, do local school districts gain money? I want to know 
the greed factor. 

I am worried when I see people are checking the race and eth- 
nicity in a school, if the principal is out to get more money for that 
school. Now, I’m curious. No. 1, from GAO, have we looked at some 
of these programs with regard to that? No. 2, I’m curious, from the 
agencies, if the Inspectors General have done a random sample of 
this to go back and check data, and see if there is fraud being com- 
mitted by school administrators? 

Mr. Ungar, can you start on the overall picture, and then we will 
work our way backward. 

Mr. Ungar. Sure. Mr. Chairman, we recently have not looked at 
that in the manner in which you have asked. We were told by a 
number of school officials, in our current inquiry, that it is not un- 
common for a parent to want to change the racial or ethnic des- 
ignation of their child, for example, when they want to apply for 
college scholarships or admission. But we certainly did not look at 
any effort or any manipulation of the data at the school level. 

Mr. Horn. Well, there is no question we have seen some of that 
in college scholarship applications. If they can check Hispanic or 
Latino or whatever the category, and feel that that’s a benefit they 
will and that is a problem, obviously. 

Mr. Ungar. Right. Yes, sir. 

Ms. Cantu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Yes. 

Ms. Cantu. We do have, at the Department of Education, a very 
thorough check by our Inspector General of any misrepresentations 
in any type of data. The program my office is responsible for 
verifying is the magnet school applications. We did not notice a 
greed factor, as you mentioned. 

But, as I mentioned, one of our first principles was accuracy. We 
do not want to see either an overcount or an undercount in any of 
the racial categories, so we do compare data reported by districts 
to other data bases, such as the census and reports that they file 
with our agency over time. So if there is an aberrant number, if 
all of a sudden a school looks very minority where in past years 
it was not, we will pick up the phone, we will verify, and we will 
check our sources. 

Mr. Horn. Has the Inspector General in Education done any re- 
ports in this area? 

Ms. Cantu. I’m not aware of that, but I can check for the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, please, and have the staff also followup on that, 
because you implied in a comment there that the Inspector General 
did look at the data. 

Ms. Cantu. The Inspector General looks at all reports. They are 
interested in any fraud, so they look at all reports. They would not 
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exclude a category such as race; they would treat it like they would 
treat every other category. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I just wondered. In other words, they don’t seem 
to have done any work. They have looked at them, but either their 
suspicions were not aroused or there were no tips, or whatever, I 
guess. But I am curious as to whether a random sample is done 
of any data collection to see to what extent it’s really accurate. 

Ms. Cantu. I will check that for you. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Thank you very much. 

How about health statistics? That’s vitally important. 

Mr. SoNDiK. I must say I can’t think of a law where the greed 
factor comes in. 

Mr. Horn. I can’t think of the greed thing, but I can think of in- 
accurate conclusions from data on various diseases. 

Mr. SoNDiK. I don’t think there’s any question about that. All of 
this data, at least all that I can think of, is asked on a self-report 
basis. And I can’t think of a situation really where it would relate 
to something along the lines, if you will, of greed, or something 
along those lines. But it certainly may relate, since it is self-re- 
ported, to an individual’s desire to put themselves in one group or 
another. 

That’s one of the reasons why I think it’s so important that we 
have the research, and I’m very pleased that the research is cur- 
rently underway. 

Mr. Horn. Then the question comes, who should make that judg- 
ment? I gather we have some where the mother is asked to make 
the judgment. I would simply ask, on the health side, is there any 
genetic information, as to recessive characteristics and all, that 
come through the mother and might not have come through the fa- 
ther? And does that affect the data in any way? 

Mr. SoNDiK. Well, actually, Mrs. Maloney said something — I be- 
lieve it was Mrs. Maloney — early on concerning the variation in ge- 
netics between peoples. The figures, as I understand them, are that 
if we look at differences between races, we see about 15 percent of 
the genome representing those differences. But within a particular 
race, we see an 85 percent variation. 

So there’s no question, of course, that factors are inherited, and 
we are concerned about particular genes that may be inherited that 
relate to particular diseases. But fundamentally, as is stated in the 
0MB directive, this is, in effect, a cultural anthropological, if you 
will, concept that is up to the individual to specify. 

As I mentioned in my testimony, though, when we use this infor- 
mation in health research, we need to couple it with all sorts of 
other factors to really make sense out of what is causing these dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. Horn. I yield 10 minutes to Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

I would like to ask each of you to respond to this question, if you 
would like. One of the proposals on the table before us is to let 
each person check all the boxes they think apply. What is your re- 
action to that suggestion? Just go down the panel. Do you think it’s 
a good idea, a bad idea, and why? 

Mr. SoNDiK. Well, we conducted a study that asked questions 
about birth certificates. We asked mothers of children less than 3 
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years old, particularly multiracial mothers and Hispanic mothers, 
as to how comfortable they felt with filling out the boxes in various 
ways. And they seemed to be most comfortable with not checking 
a single multiracial box but choosing from a list or putting in a se- 
ries of categories. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Ungar. 

Mr. Ungar. Mrs. Maloney, I think there are two things that 
come to my mind. One is, the State of Michigan has legislation that 
would require the use of a multiracial category across State agen- 
cies, and the State put together a working group to sort through 
how to implement this. I think the group’s recommendation was to 
identify the specific categories and then add a separate box for 
multiracial, allowing the parent or the person to choose one cat- 
egory or check multiracial, and then identify what the races or eth- 
nic composition would be. 

As I mentioned, the city of San Diego does something comparable 
to that, too. I think the whole issue in education has arisen from 
concern by parents; when they go to register their child, they feel 
there is not a box there that the child fits into. So this might be 
one way to accommodate that concern as well as address the con- 
cern about being able to aggregate the data into the categories that 
the Federal agencies need to have it. 

Ms. Cantu. Not taking a position either pro or con, but let me 
walk you through the pros and cons that I noted. The pros agree 
that it may assist in more reporting, because people will be able 
to check all the boxes. You get closer to accuracy, because you will 
get more responses. It may also help with keeping longitudinal 
data, because it will help you cross-walk it to earlier responses. 

The cons are, as far as civil rights enforcement, we will need a 
designation. Are they white or black; are they Asian or white? We 
will need a designation in order to be able to tell if we’re making 
progress with the Civil Rights Act, and checking all the boxes may 
not give us that information that we need to measure progress. 

And we would need to study that phenomenon. We would need 
to study “multiracial” as a group, because we hear in our office 
from individuals, several times a month, that they believe they are 
discriminated against because they are multiracial. One keen ex- 
ample was in the South where the high school principal would not 
allow biracial couples to come to a prom. And a young woman who 
was the product of a biracial marriage said, “What about me? I 
can’t come at all?” She was very offended by that principal’s deci- 
sion. So we would need to collect information on that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Ungar and Ms. Cantu, in your testimony 
today you highlighted the different ways that different school dis- 
tricts in America are compiling information on race and ethnicity, 
and it is very different. Even within one State, it’s compiled in a 
very different way. So, therefore, it’s not reliable, and I would 
think, statistically, it’s probably not dependable in many ways. 

Why doesn’t the Department of Education issue guidelines to 
school districts on how to do self-identification or observation, or 
issue guidelines to help make the responses uniform and therefore 
more usable in our country? 

Ms. Cantu. I’m speaking for our office. If we can supplement 
with other parts of the department, I will be happy to do that. But 
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we’re trying to meet several interests here. We’re trying to, one, 
preserve students’ privacy, because there is a Federal student pri- 
vacy act. So we don’t want to single a child out and say, “You an- 
swered this incorrectly,” or “We’re going to follow you up and some- 
how hound you until we get the right answer from you.” So we’re 
meeting the interest of student privacy. 

We also do believe the data is reliable, because we sample large 
enough groups. For example, our elementary and secondary survey 
samples one-third of the student population every 2 years, so at the 
end of 6 years we will have gotten a full universe. And that’s a big 
sample, considering how large the student population is in this 
country. So that’s quite reliable. 

We are trying to meet the interest of civil rights, too, in that per- 
ception matters. How a student is viewed by his teachers or her ad- 
ministrators counts here. So a student may come in with a self-con- 
cept that “I am biracial, half white, half black,” but the teacher 
treats her as if she were black, and puts her at the back of the 
class, and gives her a watered down curriculum compared to her 
white peers. So it matters, and so we’re trying to serve that inter- 
est, too, of collecting perception data, as well. 

Mrs. Maloney. Would you care to comment, Mr. Ungar, because 
you did touch quite in depth on the disparity of this data? 

Mr. Ungar. Yes, Mrs. Maloney. I don’t know if I can comprehen- 
sively answer your question. I think it’s a little tougher in the 
school situation than it is in the health situation to have a stand- 
ard form, perhaps. I think there are a lot of different practices at 
different schools, in terms of how this information is collected. 

I think it might be possible to come up with some standard cat- 
egories and to have subgroupings of those along with the multira- 
cial category. To a great extent, I believe that’s going to depend 
upon 0MB Directive 15, though. I think that the States really do 
take their signals from 0MB Directive 15 to a great extent. So, I 
think that the extent to which that is changed would basically 
heavily influence what is done at the State level. 

Mrs. Maloney. Many biracial couples have written my office ex- 
pressing the agony that they have in choosing between the race de- 
scription for their child. They are asking Congress and 0MB to do 
something about it. I would like to ask each of you, if you were sit- 
ting in this chair, what would you do about the multiracial ques- 
tion, the multiracial category? What is your wisdom on this issue? 

Dr. Sondik. 

Mr. Sondik. Well, in some sense. I’m glad I’m not sitting in that 
chair. But in this chair, I look at it from a health statistics and, 
in particular, the chronicling of our social fabric and health re- 
search points of view. In doing that, what I guess I’m most con- 
cerned about, based on the fundamental notion, that this is a self- 
reported concept, is that we develop trends that are consistent, or 
that we are able to maintain trends. 

One of the areas where we learn the most about our health and 
our social fabric is in looking at these trends and how they have 
changed over time, and understanding the reasons for those. So I 
prize, I guess, and I would consider one of the key factors here, 
consistency, so that in any change that is made, that change be 
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made in such a way that we can understand how the country has 
changed over time. 

That could mean a variety of options, and I don’t think all of the 
data, if you will, is in yet. That’s what 0MB is currently consid- 
ering. At this point. I’m not sure that I see enough to be able to 
make a specific choice. 

Mrs. Maloney. You did testify earlier about the need for accu- 
rate data for the health measurements that you need for your re- 
search. How would the addition of a multiracial category affect the 
measurements that you are taking for health research? 

Mr. SoNDiK. Well, it really depends on how it’s done. If it did not 
allow us to maintain the trends, it would damage our efforts. 
There’s no question about it. 

Mrs. Maloney. You say it would damage your efforts? 

Mr. SoNDiK. If it were done in such a way that we could not 
maintain the trends. For example, we’re looking at a particular ra- 
cial group, if you will, and at some point in time we couldn’t con- 
tinue to track what happens to that group over time, its response 
to risk factors, its morbidity, its mortality. That would be very dif- 
ficult for us. 

But there are a variety of ways, of course, that this proposal 
could be done that would allow trends to be maintained. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Ungar, your wisdom. 

Mr. Ungar. Well, personally, I think I would strongly consider 
the Michigan recommendation and proposal. I believe that that is 
one that the Census Bureau is testing. I don’t know what those test 
results are, so I don’t know what the testing has shown. But in the 
final analysis, I believe the decision will probably be based, at least 
partly on judgment and not totally on objective data. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Ms. Cantu. 

Ms. Cantu. I would try to offer a human response rather than 
a bureaucratic — ^Well, we have to have statistics, and they have to 
be accurate. The difficulty of this question is here because it in- 
volves human beings, not just ciphers. 

When they do call our office, we do empathize. We do tell them, 
if it is painful to respond, you are under no obligation to respond. 
There’s no penalty for declining to cooperate and fill in a box that 
you don’t think is telling the truth. 

We do explain why the information is being collected, that it is 
important for us to measure if the job is done in serving all stu- 
dents and helping all students reach their full potential. We try to 
humanize. There is a reason why the Federal Government does 
what it does, not because it’s always done that way, but because 
we have a current need for that kind of information, and it is pres- 
ently valuable to the taxpayer. 

Mrs. Maloney. How would a change, with a multiracial cat- 
egory, affect the implementation, the monitoring, the effectiveness 
of the Voting Rights Act, the Civil Rights Act, and other anti- 
discrimination laws that we have put in place? 

Ms. Cantu. Not speaking for Department of Justice and other 
Federal agencies like EEOC and U.S. Commission, I do not believe 
you need to change any of the civil rights laws, because they have 
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been interpreted by the courts in ways that pick up all types of dis- 
crimination. 

You mentioned the Lau case, that was a Supreme Court case in- 
volving Chinese-speaking children. Well, Chinese-speaking is not a 
category within the civil rights laws, but because it is a char- 
acteristic of national origin, it was picked up under coverage by the 
civil rights laws. 

So I am personally confident that the civil rights laws we have 
in place right now would continue offering protections to children, 
regardless of how we collect data. We have, however, testified that 
there needs to be an orderly process for phase-in so as not to be 
disruptive of civil rights monitoring. The same need we have is the 
need that the people who are conducting surveys and analysis need 
to be able to do that cross-walk, to connect data to prior historical 
information. 

I have full confidence in 0MB moving forward in that orderly 
way. It’s one of their stated principles that they will not disrupt 
current data gathering, and I trust in that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much. My time is up. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you very much for that line of ques- 
tioning. That’s very helpful. We are going to submit additional 
questions to each of you, and if you don’t mind, we will put them 
in the record at this point. We have a number of Members here, 
and we want to start with that panel. 

You have provided some very valuable testimony, each one of 
you, and we appreciate that. There will be maybe 10 or 12 ques- 
tions we will send down. Please fill them out, and we will put them 
in the record, without objection, at this point. 

Thank you all for coming. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Yes. 

Mrs. Maloney. Another Member who was supposed to be part of 
this panel unfortunately will not be able to be here, Maxine Wa- 
ters. 

Mr. Horn. That’s the coming panel. We are not on this panel yet. 

Mrs. Maloney. OK. Please, put it in the record. 

Mr. Horn. We will, eventually. We have two very distinguished 
gentlemen to join us, and possibly some others. Mrs. Meek, I be- 
lieve, is also here. So Mr. Sawyer, Mr. Petri, Mrs. Meek, if you 
would come to the table. We appreciate your coming. 

You two are the House of Representatives experts on the census, 
based on your past incarnation. When there was a Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, you were chairman, Tom, of the Census 
Subcommittee, I believe. So it’s a great pleasure to have you here. 
We hope we didn’t keep you waiting too long, but I assumed you 
were absorbing the current thinking in this area before your own 
testimony. So we are looking to both of you and Mrs. Meek to inte- 
grate it for us, and take all the time you would like. 

We don’t swear in Members. We assume they are telling the 
truth. I did swear all Members till last year’s chairman said, you 
might be insulting some of them, because we know once they lie 
to us once, we never listen to them again. So that’s the punishment 
around here. 
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OK. Mr. Sawyer, since you were the former chairman, and Mr. 
Petri was the former ranking member, why don’t we start with 
you, Tom. 

STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS SAWYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 

IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO; HON. THOMAS 

PETRI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 

OF WISCONSIN; AND HON. CARRIE P. MEEK, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Tom and I know what you and Mrs. Maloney are going through. 
Frankly, thank you for undertaking these hearings. The work that 
is embodied here is inevitably more complex than it appears on 
first blush, and important in the lives of millions and millions of 
Americans. 

As you may recall, in 1993, the Subcommittee on Census, Statis- 
tics, and so forth, held hearings on Directive 15 and racial and eth- 
nic data, and I think perhaps the best that I can do at this point 
is to try to recap what we learned at that point. 

The ideas that I would like to share with you today, if I could, 
basically fall into the groupings of what categories are and what 
they really are not, the purposes for which the data is collected, 
why race and ethnicity is a difficult matter to measure, how it fits 
with the desire for — and I suspect growing desire for — a multiracial 
category, and how to reconcile those important differences. 

First, let me suggest, above and beyond all, that OMB’s primary 
consideration in putting together Directive 15 to bring about con- 
sistency and comparability of data over time is important. It is per- 
haps the single most important element in establishing the cat- 
egories. But in looking at that, I think it’s also important to under- 
stand what the categories are and what they are not. 

Clearly, they are not deeply grounded in genetic or scientific, an- 
thropological bases. In fact, there is a specific disclaimer to that in 
Directive 15. Nor are they fixed and unchanging. As your questions 
earlier, Mr. Chairman, suggested, these categories have ranged 
widely over time, from a period of a time in the 1790’s, where they 
tracked questions of taxation and a variety of other measures of 
humanity, as a Nation, to questions of race and color, and then, in 
this century, ultimately, national origin. 

Categories are, in the end, largely culturally determined 
descriptors that reflect societal concerns and perceptions, and often 
the bias of a particular age. Categories, however, at least under Di- 
rective 15, are not used for determination for eligibility for any 
kind of Federal assistance, and there is a specific prohibition 
against that. 

The example that you raise of where private sector uses may be 
determinants of eligibility, for example, for scholarships is a consid- 
eration, but perhaps ought not to define what we are doing with 
Directive 15 and with Federal categories. Rather, as you have 
heard today, the Federal Government collects data for three main 
purposes: to enforce law, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1973 being primary among them; to measure dif- 
ferential outcomes throughout society, in terms of incidence of dis- 
ease and better health statistics, life expectancy, assimilation of 
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immigrants, residential and economic segregation, educational at- 
tainment, and a variety of other important measures. And main- 
taining continuity and comparability from one decade to the next 
becomes important to Governments on all levels, for purposes of 
policymaking, and in the private sector for targeting investment. 

There is another reason, and that is to measure and understand 
change itself, which may be, in fact, the fundamental characteristic 
of our age. It is a key component of that kind of change to recog- 
nize that people’s view of themselves is changing. It’s one of the 
things that leads me to my third point, and that is why race and 
ethnicity is difficult. 

That kind of accounting is hard because it is imprecise in its 
character and highly subjective. 0MB categories have sought to 
achieve a variety of goals that the categories that they use be dis- 
crete, that they be few in number, that they be easy to use, that 
is to say, convenient, that they are broadly understood and yield 
a consistent response. 

In doing that, you raised the question earlier of the Hispanic 
question and how that question itself might migrate and evolve 
over time, but, clearly, that’s not the kind of broad-based change 
that we are talking about when we are talking about multiracial 
questions. 

There are a number of different dimensions, though, when we 
ask the question about the multiracial, multiethnic category. You 
mentioned one: who makes the identification? Directive 15 allows 
for a self- or observer-made identification. 

In the census, over 60 percent of the households returned a com- 
pleted form, but in most cases, only one person in that household 
made that identification, and that identification may vary, particu- 
larly from one generation to the next. Having consistency within 
that identification becomes very difficult. 

It is even more difficult when you recognize that the remainder 
of those identifications may be made by an external observer, out- 
side the household. We’re not even talking about hospital personnel 
or school personnel; we’re talking about the census itself We’re 
talking about asking at the door or asking a neighbor, or some- 
times doing what is loosely referred to as “curbstoning,” where you 
just take the best guess that you can. 

It is important that we try to recognize that precision may not 
be possible, but that accuracy is diminished if we have too many 
categories or that they not have a shared understanding. 

Let me just mention one that has been in the news recently a 
great deal. Tiger Woods is a gentleman of diverse background. And 
I’m not going to suggest that we or I or any of us ought to suggest 
how he might answer a particular question, but rather only to rec- 
ognize that his parents might have answered the question for him 
differently, that an outside observer might answer a question dif- 
ferently, and that he, himself, might have answered the question 
differently this year, 10 years ago, or 10 years before that. 

Trying to develop consistency, continuity, in longitudinal terms, 
is very important. In the end, I guess it comes down to this: that 
the concept of multiracial is not easily or uniformly understood, 
and therefore is unlikely to yield a consistent response in current 
terms. 
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If we were to add a multiracial category, the question becomes, 
how far back would we draw the baseline? Would we ask individ- 
uals to trace their roots from the beginning of the Nation, from the 
end of the Civil War, the turn of the century. World War II, last 
year, 2000? I don’t know the answer to that question, but it’s a di- 
mension that we all need to recognize, because the desire for self- 
identification, as real and as human as it is, has changed over time 
and must be weighed against ensuring the usefulness of data for 
enforcing law and making policy. 

It is important to recognize that we are changing in ways that 
are not easy to measure or define, but that that change may be one 
of the most important characteristics of our age. To that end, I 
would strongly recommend that, first of all, as much as possible, 
we not try to make this decision by a show of hands on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, that you have a number of very 
scholarly people who have worked on this and tested these meas- 
urements for some time, and I hope that we can rely on them. 

I would hope, second, that we would be able to use the 2000 cen- 
sus itself, perhaps in the long form, to explore ways to measure 
change, to enable tracking of the way in which we define ourselves 
in racial and ethnic terms and in multiracial terms. To do this 
without disruption of continuity or comparability, and that we rec- 
ognize that we, as a Nation, are on the edge of becoming 
sometwhether hing that may not have existed before. 

You asked the question about other industrial nations. I have 
spoken with the demographic bureaucrats of the former Soviet 
Union, which may be the only other nation on earth that has had 
the ethnic and traditional concepts of racial mix that the United 
States has had. But they were different in many ways, and perhaps 
the most fundamental of those is that they were not evolving and 
changing as rapidly as we are. 

We may be becoming, in real terms, the world’s first transethnic, 
transracial nation. It has gone beyond the limitations of region and 
geography, and found that what we heard reported about the ge- 
netic content of humanity really is true, that there are only fine 
gradations among the more than 5 billion of us. 

You have undertaken an important question, Mr. Chairman, one 
that will affect policy and practice for the next decade. I look for- 
ward to working with you in trying to resolve the dilemmas. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas Sawyer follows:] 
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Mr. chairman, Congresswoman Maloney, Members of the 
subcommittee: Thank you for the opportunity to share my thoughts 
and experiences with the subcommittee as you begin your review of 
the categories for collecting data on race and ethnicity in the 
2000 census. 

As you know, the former Subcommittee on Census, Statistics and 
Postal Personnel, which I chaired for six years, held a series of 
hearings following the 1990 census to consider concerns about the 
usefulness of the categories that were offered during that census. 
We heard testimony from experts who discussed and debated the 
genesis and evolution of the current categories, as well as from 
ordinary Americans who believed that the choices were not adequate 
to reflect the way in which they wanted to identify themselves. 

As you know, our hearings led to a lengthy and thorough review 
of the Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Directive 15, which 
sets standards for the collection of racial and ethnic data by all 
Federal agencies. That review process is nearly complete, and your 
hearings are timely as 0MB prepares to solicit final public 
comments this summer, in anticipation of a final decision in 
October . 

This morning, I want to share with you my thoughts on this 
issue, which are the product of serious reflection on what I have 
learned over the past several years of studying this issue. 

First, and above all, I think that the consistency of data 
over time, in order to ensure meaningful comparisons are used to 
evaluate social progress, ought to be the primary consideration as 
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OMB considers whether to modify Directive 15. 

Second, as we consider the need for comparability, we need to 
understand what racial categories are and are not and for what 
purposes the data is collected. 

The racial categories used by the Federal government and 
offered in the census are not grounded in a genetic or scientific 
basis, nor are they fixed and unchanging. They are culturally 
determined descriptors that reflect societal concerns and 
perceptions in the era for which they are applied. 

It should be clear that racial and ethnic data is not used to 
determine eligibility for federal assistance programs. Rather, the 
Federal government collects the data for three primary purposes: 

1) to enforce the civil rights laws that seek to ensure 
equality of opportunity, in areas such as employment, housing, 
health care, and education; 

2) to measure differential outcomes in areas such as health 
(as in the incidence of disease) and life expectancy, in order 
to target research dollars more effectively; and 

3) to maintain continuity and comparability of data from one 
decade to the next for purposes of policy-making by the 
Federal, state and local governments, and targeting 
investments fairly and wisely by private sector companies. 
Another compelling reason to collect this kind of descriptive 

data is to understand the change that is taking place in our 
nation. A key component of that change is the people's view of 
themselves within the larger societal context. Racial and ethnic 
identity are significant elements in understanding that 
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relationship. 

However, racial and ethnic accounting by its nature is 
imprecise and highly subjective. For instance, who makes the 
identification? This question is critically important in 
determining any given individual's race and the quality of the 
collective portrait of the nation which the data produce in the 

aggregate. We need to recognize that the method of collecting 

/ 

information has important implications for which category is 
associated with an individual. 

Currently, Directive 15 allows for either self-identification 
or observer-identification (in the case of the decennial census, 
the "observer" is often an enumerator) . The 1990 Census revealed 
that over 60% of U.S. households returned a completed census form. 
In most cases, one person from each household answered all of the 
questions for the entire household. VJhat is difficult to determine 
is whether or not the other members of the household, if given the 
opportunity to respond for themselves, would answer in the same 
way. It is entirely possible that the perception of racial 
identity differs among individuals in any given household. 

Clearly, the ample opportunity for differing perceptions that 
a "multi-racial" category presents places the consistency of all of 
the data at risk. 

In designing the current descriptors , OMB has sought to 
achieve categories that are: discrete, few in number, easy to use, 
broadly understood and yield consistent response. Before we 
attempt to add a "multi-racial" category to the existing ones, we 
need to determine whether this new category would be consistent 
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with the current descriptors. The concept of "multi-racial", in my 
opinion, is not easily or uniformly understood and therefore would 
not yield consistent response. Therefore, such a category 
ultimately would yield less meaningful data and may diminish the 
comparability of the other data. 

One difficulty in establishing uniformity is setting clear 
standards. For example, if we were to add a "multi-racial" 

f 

category to the census short form, how far back would individuals 
be asked to trace the roots of their ancestors — back to the 
beginning of our country? the civil War? World War II? the 1990 
Census? It is conceivable that if we trace our roots back far 
enough, all Americans could fit into the "multi-racial" category. 

Having said all of this, let me hasten to add that the desire 
to choose how to identify oneself is compelling, and a hallmark of 
a free society that we ought not to ignore. That interest, 
however, must be weighed against the equally compelling need to 
ensure that the data will be useful in enforcing laws and in making 
sound policy that attempts to achieve equality in our society. 

In the end, it is fundamentally a question of how best to 
define ourselves, even if the definitions we use are imperfect, 
without undermining the primary purposes for which we collect the 
data. 

It is important to recognize that we are changing 
demographioally in ways that are not easy to measure or define. 
How we are changing tracks the fundamental characteristics of our 
era. We may be able to use the 2000 census to explore alternative 
ways to measure those changes. Perhaps by putting an additional 
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question on the lonq form, for example, we would be better prepared 
going into the next census because it would enable us to track 
data derived from a "multi-racial" question without disruption of 
the continuity and comparability of the traditional categories. 

This overarching need for historically comparable data, in my 
opinion, weighs against adding on the census short form a new 
category of "multi-racial", for which clear and meaningful 
standards are difficult to establish. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the subcommittee for 
this opportunity to share my thoughts with you. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we appreciate that. 

Now I am glad to lead with your partner in the once Sub- 
committee on the Census, of Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Mr. Petri of Wisconsin. 

Welcome, Tom. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to be here 
again. 

The only change that I really notice between appearing last year 
on some of these questions before your subcommittee and this year, 
is that Representative Meek is no longer sitting up on the platform 
to your right, but is here to my left testifying. I am delighted that 
she is continuing to be active, even though she has ascended to the 
appropriators’ group in the Congress. 

As you mentioned, I first became interested in the issue of the 
racial classification question on the census and other Government 
forms, and specifically the lack of a category by which people of 
mixed race ancestry can adequately define themselves, when I was 
ranking minority member on the Census Subcommittee of the old 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, that was so ably chaired 
by my colleague from Ohio, Tom Sawyer. 

As our committee reviewed the results of the 1990 census and 
heard from many points of view on its merits and defects, I felt 
that the lack of a multiracial category was an oversight which 
should not be repeated in the 2000 census. This may seem to be 
a small matter to some, but if you think about it, one of the great 
sources of strength in our country is the melding of many great cul- 
tures and traditions from around the world into one. As each of us 
can take pride in being an American, we can also take pride in our 
own ancestral heritage and its contribution to American society. 
When we exclude an entire category of people on a Government 
form such as the census, we are denying these people recognition 
of their unique place in society. 

Here we have an official form of the U.S. Government telling 
them that they don’t quite fit in. In the case of multiracial individ- 
uals, we are asking them to choose between one part of their herit- 
age and another, between one parent and the other, or possibly be- 
tween four different grandparents. When Tiger Woods fills out his 
census form, why should he have to choose between his African- 
American father and Asian-American mother? I am sure he is 
proud of both parents and both heritages. The current categories 
force him to deny half of his heritage. 

This principle is not dependent on the size of the group in ques- 
tion, and I would support including a multiracial category regard- 
less of the number of people involved. But I do think it’s worth not- 
ing that this group, which is not recognized as a distinct category, 
is, in fact, growing by leaps and bounds. 

Interracial marriages doubled in the 1960’s and tripled in the 
1970’s. By 1990, the Census Bureau counted 1.5 million interracial 
couples. Naturally, with more interracial couples, we have more 
interracial offspring. Whereas there were less than a half million 
children of interracial couples in 1970, there are believed to be over 
2 million today. This may be small, as a percentage of the entire 
population, but it is obviously a significant number of people. 
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I don’t think the choice of “Other” is an acceptable option. These 
individuals don’t think of themselves as an “Other,” and it suggests 
some type of second-class citizenship, almost an afterthought, in 
the population. 

Some have suggested allowing people to check more than one cat- 
egory if they are multiracial. While this comes a bit closer to ad- 
dressing the issue, I think it would be problematic, myself The sta- 
tistics generated from this question on the census form are used in 
all types of research and assist public policymakers. These statis- 
tics will not be reliable if the categories add up to more than 100 
percent. 

For example, when developing social policy, we might want to 
know how those people living in poverty are divided along racial 
lines, or when considering health policy, we may want to know if 
a given disease has a disparate effect on one race or another. If the 
percentages of the races add up to more than 100 percent, it will 
cause confusion, and policymakers will not get a clear picture of 
the problem at hand. 

Since I introduced my bill in the last Congress to require the in- 
clusion of the multiracial category, which has been reintroduced in 
this Congress as H.R. 830, I have had the opportunity to work with 
a number of organizations and individuals in the multiracial com- 
munity. 

As I understand it, the subcommittee is planning on another 
hearing next month, and at that hearing you will hear testimony 
from some of the individuals who are active in these organizations. 
You will be hearing from some very sincere and dedicated people 
to whom this is a crucial issue. It’s about full recognition as an in- 
tegral part of the American tapestry, the melting pot, that makes 
our Nation unique in the world. 

Thank you very much for allowing me the opportunity to make 
this statement, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas Petri follows:] 
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Testimony of Rep. Tom Petri 
U) 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Infonnation and Technology 
April 23, 1997 


Thank you Mr. Chairman. I first became interested in the issue of the racial 
classification question on the census and other government forms, and specifically the tack of 
a category by which people of mixed race ancestry can adequately define themselves, when I 
was the ranking member on the Census Subcommittee of the old Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. As our committee reviewed the results of the 1990 census and heard from many 
points of view on its merits and defects I felt that the lack of a multiracial category was an 
oversight which should not be repeated in the 2000 census. 

This may seem a small matter to some. However, one of the great sources of strength 
in our country is the melding of many great cultures and traditions from around the world into 
one. As each of us can take pride in being an American, we can also take pride in our own 
ancestral heritage and its contributions to American society. When we exclude an entire 
category of people on a government form such as the census we are denying these people 
recognition of their unique place in society. Here we have an official form of the United 
States government telling them that they don’t quite fit in. In the case of multiracial 
individuals we are asking them to choose between one part of their heritage and another — 
between one parent and the other, or possibly between four different grandparents. When 
golfer Tiger Woods fills out his census form, why should he have to choose between his 
African-American father and Asian-American mother? I’m sure he’s proud of both parents 
and both heritages. The current categories force him to deny half of his heritage. 

This principle is not dependent on the size of the group in question, and I would 
support including a multiracial category regardless of the number of people involved, but I do 
think it is worth noting that this group which is not recognized as a distinct category is 
growing by leaps and bounds. Interracial marriages doubled in the 60s and tripled in the 70s. 
By 1990 the Census Bureau counted 1.5 million interracial couples. Naturally, with more 
interracial couples, we have more multiracial offspring. Whereas there were less than half a 
million children of interracial couples in 1970, there are believed to be over 2 million today. 
This may be small as a percentage of the entire population but it is obviously a significant 
number of people. 

I don’t think the choice of "other” is an acceptable option. These individuals don’t 
think of themselves as m "other” and it suggests some type of second class citizenship - 
almost an afterthought in the population. 

Some have suggested allowing people to check more than one category if they are 
multiracial. While this comes a bit closer to addressing the issue I think it would be 
problematic. The statistics generated from this question on the census form are used in all 
types of research and assist public policymakers. The statistics will not be reliable if the 
categories add to more than 100%. For example, when developing social policy we might 
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want to know how those people living in poverty are divided along racial lines or when 
considering health policy we may want to know if a given disease has a disparate effect on 
one race or another. If the percentages of the races add to more than 100% it will cause 
confusion and policymakers will not get a clear picture of the problems at hand. 

Since I introduced my bill in the last Congress to require the inclusion of the 
multiracial category, which has been reintroduced titis Congress as H.R. 830, 1 have had the 
opportunity to work with a number of organizations and individuals in the multiracial 
community. As I understand it, the subcommittee is planning on another hearing next month 
and you will hear testimony from some of these individuals. You will be hearing from some 
very sincere and dedicated people to whom this is a crucial issue. It is about full recognition 
as an integral part of the American tapestry - the melting pot that makes our nation unique in 
the world. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you very much. Have you put in your 
bill in this Congress yet? 

Mr. Petri. H.R. 830, and we are thinking of renaming it the 
“Tiger Woods Appreciation and Recognition Act.” In any event, we 
would invite people’s review and co-sponsorship. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Davis, the gentleman from Illinois, do you have 
any questions you would like to ask the panel? I want to get to 
Mrs. Meek. I want to make sure, before you have to leave, are you 
OK? Can we wait? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I can wait, but I do have a question. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Our last witness this morning, Ms. Waters, can- 
not make it. Without objection, her testimony will go in the record 
at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Maxine Waters follows:] 
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Testitaony of Rep. Maxine Waters 
Bearing on the OMB Definition of Race 
Conaittee on SoTernnent Refora and Oversight 

April 23, 1997 


Thank you Mr. chairman for the opportunity to testify before 
this subconHBittee today. The subject of today's hearing is one 
which potentially impacts every African American citizen in our 
country: "OMB Directive 15, Race and Ethnic Standards for 

Federal Statistics and Administrative Reporting", tinder the 0KB 
proposal, the two proposed changes included in the "Abstract" 
section of the Federal Register "Request for Comments”, dated 
December 1, 1995 are: 1) "Multiracial or biracial" category; and 
2) "Checdc more than one category." 

On February 5, 1996, several civil rights organizations 
including the Lawyers' Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, the 
National Urban League, the N.A.A.C.P., and the Joint Center for 
Political and Economic Studies - wrote a letter responding to the 
request for public comment by the Office of Management and Budget 
(OMB) concerning Directive 15. These organizations expressed 
their strong opposition to the addition of a "Multiracial” 
classification to the 2000 Census. 

Today, I share their vie%fpaint in opposing the inclusion of 
a "Multiracial or biracial" category in Directive 15. The 
pending OMB proposal will jeopardize the ability of individuals 
in the United States to seek legal redress for continued racial 
discrimination. 

Currently, the United States has substantial progress to 
make in the area of racial equality • there is discrimination 
practiced daily in housing, employment, voting rights, and 
education. Federal law enforcement efforts to deter such 
discrimination often use data collected pursuant to Directive 15 
and the United States Census. Legal redress of persistent racial 
and ethnic discrimination is contingent on current racial 
classifications, which show disparities in racial treatment in a 
variety of circumstances. I believe that the inclusion of a 
"Iftjltiracial" or "Biracial" classification is counterproductive 
to effectively enforcing the civil rights laws in this country. 
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Directive 15 has been indispensable in facilitating the 
information required to move the nation's equal opportunity 
agenda forward. The data compiled under this policy have been 
used: 

* to enforce requirements of the Voting Rights 
Act; 

* to review State redistricting plans; 

A to establish and evaluate Federal affirmative 

action plans and evaluate affirmative action and 
discrimination in the private sector; 

A to monitor and enforce desegregation plans in the 
public schools; 

« to assist minority businesses under the 

Minority Business Development Prograua; and 

* to monitor and enforce the Fair Housing Act. 


The record indicates that significant improvements have 
occurred in all of these respects, and, for nearly two decades. 
Directive 15 has been greatly instrumental in that progress. 
However, the evidence is equally clear that much more remains to 
be done. Racial discrimination is still prevalent in American 
life, and the residual effects of past discrimination continue to 
limit progress. Recently publicized discrimination cases, such 
as that involving Texaco's executives referring to African 
Americans as "black jelly beans” in their boardroom, are highly 
instructive on the persistence of discriminatory treatment based 
on race. 

In closing, I would emphasize that 1 will continue to resist 
any effort to complicate, reduce or deter progress toward equal 
opportunity and racial fairness in American society. The 
"multiracial" proposal poses a risk to the ability of federal 
agencies to collect useful data on racial classifications. For 
this reason, I must vigorously oppose the proposed 0MB changes to 
Directive 15. 
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Mr. Horn. We are delighted, Mrs. Meek, the gentlewoman from 
Florida, is here with us. Please proceed. 

Mrs. Meek. Chairman Horn, thanks for giving me the privilege 
of being here today. 

I am glad to be here with two of my colleagues who have helped 
me, over the years since I’ve been here, with this question of the 
census. If I am not well educated, part of it is their fault. I served 
with you, Mr. Chairman, last session, in the 104th Congress, on 
the Government Reform Committee, in which I had strong interest 
in the census. 

I have some personal experiences with both sides of this issue. 
I have a son-in-law who is Japanese, and I have a granddaughter 
who is in a similar situation to that of Tiger Woods: one parent of 
one race, and the other parent of another race. I can understand 
the difficulty that will force these children to choose between par- 
ents when responding to a census question, but I want to remind 
you that that census question will not occur until 3 years from 
now, and it is extremely important that we realize that. As it is 
at this point, I have two things I want to bring before the sub- 
committee. 

On the other hand, I grew up in a very strongly segregated part 
of the country, and I went to graduate school in the State of Michi- 
gan, paid for by the State of Florida, because I could not go to any 
graduate school in Florida because of my race. They had graduate 
schools, but because of my race, I could not attend them. 

I know that Congress has passed several civil rights laws to try 
to end this horrible legacy of slavery, which we still face, and it 
was because of one of these laws, the Voting Rights Act, that I and 
two other Members of this Congress are here today, and perhaps 
more from other States, other southern States. But I know there 
are three of us from Florida that would not be here if it weren’t 
for that. 

These same civil rights laws which the Congress has passed pro- 
tect other racial groups. While they may not be the descendants of 
slaves, they have suffered and still suffer from discrimination. 
These civil rights laws can act as Congress intended only with ac- 
curate and consistent information. 

I was glad to hear the former testimony regarding the slowness 
that this process should take. I also heard my other colleague say 
that, the Congress needs more information in order to make an in- 
formed decision on this. I commend 0MB for its careful process. It 
has solicited comments, just as you are doing. It has held public 
hearings, such as you are doing. It has commissioned research. Ad- 
ministrator Katzen has testified today that 0MB will publish its 
preliminary conclusions in July 1997 and its final conclusions in 
October 1997. 

I applaud what this subcommittee is looking at, Mr. Chairman. 
It’s going to take some time and some deliberation. I want to point 
out a few reasons why I think that the current 0MB directive is 
a sound one. I would recommend that we remain within the con- 
fines of the 0MB decision, and I want to tell you why. 

Multiracial categories apply only to the children of interracial 
marriages. They do not apply to the grandchildren or great-grand- 
children of these interracial marriages. For example, the child of a 
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black father and a white mother would be multiracial by what we 
want to see on the census. But if their child were to marry another 
multiracial child, the grandchildren would be considered black and 
not multiracial. So a child with two black grandfathers and two 
black grandmothers would be a black child, probably not a multira- 
cial child. 

I understand how Tiger Woods and the rest of them feel, but no 
matter how they feel from a personal standpoint, we’re thinking 
about the census and reporting accuracy, so that Government and 
other agencies can make accurate decisions. Because historical dis- 
crimination has been against persons that have been assigned to 
a single racial category, there is really no history. More than likely, 
the racial categories that these records of discrimination have been 
applied to were black. 

There’s no court or any legislative or legal record of discrimina- 
tion against multiracials. So it’s going to be, perhaps, prohibitive 
for multiracials to get the advantage of the discrimination which 
black citizens of this country have faced. Without such a record of 
discrimination, courts will have a hard time claiming discrimina- 
tion against multiracials. 

This young man in golf would have a difficult time today, Mr. 
Chairman, claiming discrimination, because there is no legal record 
in the courts that will back him up with any claim. There’s no his- 
tory toward that. From a personal point of view, I think he is abso- 
lutely right. Further, as the category is presently drafted, any his- 
tory of discrimination against multiracials will be moot after one 
generation, if I am correct in my assumption. Multiracial categories 
will make it difficult for Government agencies and civil rights orga- 
nizations to track ongoing civil rights violations. 

Individuals like Mr. Woods, who designate themselves as multi- 
racial on the census form, will not thereby reduce by any amount 
the discrimination they face. I’m sure Mr. Woods has recognized 
that by the statements that were recently made at the Master’s 
tournament about him. So there is no way you will have a chance 
to do this. Usually, the amount of discrimination a person feels, 
and would perhaps want to followup on it, is based on appearance 
and not on racial classification. 

The multiracial category will just make it more difficult to iden- 
tify where discrimination has taken place and where it has not 
taken place, because it will cloud census counts of discrete minori- 
ties who have been restricted to certain neighborhoods and, as a 
consequence, to certain schools. It will cloud the census count of 
these discrete minorities who are assigned to lower tracks in public 
schools, and you know that they are. It will cloud the census count 
of discrete minorities kept out of certain occupations or whose 
progress toward seniority or promotion had been skewed. The list 
goes on and on, Mr. Chairman, to include civil rights reporting in 
the arenas of lending practices and the provision of health services, 
and beyond. 

Census data is used in all levels of Government, so the impact 
would be at the State and local levels, as well. Further, the pro- 
posals which are now being offered would chang:e not only the cen- 
sus but all Federal programs reporting and statistical activities re- 
quiring data on race and ethnicity. Thus, the negative impact on 
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the ability to track ongoing civil rights violations would be greatly 
magnified. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, multiracial categories will reduce the level 
of political representation for minorities. It is unlikely that major- 
ity/minority districts will be created for multiracials, especially 
given the lack of recorded discrimination against them, within the 
meaning of the Civil Rights Act. I think it would have a negative 
impact on that act. 

As pointed out by the coalition of groups opposed to the proposed 
modification of 0MB Directive 15, in 1994, the experience of other 
nations with multiracial categories, such as Brazil and South Afri- 
ca, has been that such categories increase rather than decrease so- 
cial stratification and stigmatization on the basis of race. 

So I think, Mr. Chairman, in summary, that my recommendation 
is that we stick with the position as taken by the coalition of 
groups opposed to this modification and make very slow changes in 
Directive 15, because, otherwise, our records on civil rights will cer- 
tainly not be helped by this. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carrie P. Meek follows:] 
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statement by Representative Carrie P. Meek 
Hearing on the role of race and ethnicity in Census 2000 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
April 23, 1997 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for holding this first in 
a series of hearing on this very important and very 
personal subject. I also appreciate your permitting 
me to testify today. 

There are several compelling reasons why we 
should continue the current absence of a “multi- 
racial” category in the census. 

First, because historic discrimination has been 
against persons assigned to a single racial category, 
e.g. . black, there is no court or legislative or other 
legal record of discrimination against “multiracial” 
persons. Without such a record of past 
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discrimination, courts today will dismiss claims of 
discrimination against multiracial persons. 

The multiracial category is so vague that it might 
cover almost everyone who will fill out the 2000 
census. 

Second, multiracial categories will make it more 
difficult for government agencies and civil rights 
organizations to track ongoing civil rights violations. 
Individuals who designate themselves as multiracial 
on the 2000 census form will not thereby reduce by 
any amount the discrimination they face, which is 
based on their appearance and not on their own 
racial classification. 

The multiracial category will just make it more 
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difficult to identify where discrimination has taken 
place and is taking place, since it will cloud census 
counts of discrete minorities who have been 
restricted to certain neighborhoods and, as a 
consequence, to certain schools. It will cloud the 
census count of discrete minorities who are assigned 
to lower tracks in public schools. It will cloud the 
census count of discrete minorities kept out of 
certain occupations, or whose progress towards 

i 

seniority or promotion has been skewed. The list 
goes on, to include civil rights reporting in the arenas 
of lending practices and the provision of health 
services. 

Census data are used by all levels of 
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government, and so the impact would be felt at the 
State and local levels as well. If the multiracial 
category were adopted for all Federal program 
reporting and statistical activities requiring data on 
race and ethnicity, the negative impact on the ability 
to track current civil rights violations would be greatly 
magnified. 

Third, multiracial categories will reduce the level 
of political representation for minorities. It is unlikely 
that majority-minority districts will be created for 
multiracial persons, given the lack of recorded 
discrimination against them within the meaning of 
the Voting Rights Act. 

Finally, the experience of other nations with a 



multiracial category, such as Brazil and South Africa, 
has been that such a category increases, rather than 
decreases, social stratification and stigmatization on 
the basis of race. 

I have personal experience with both sides of 
this issue. My son-in-law is Japanese, and so my 
young granddaughter is in a situation similar to that 
of Tiger Woods -- one parent of one race and one 
parent of another race. I understand the difficulty of 
forcing that child to choose between his or her 
parents when responding to a census question three 
years from now. 

But a major purpose of the census is to provide 
equal protection under the law, not to provide for an 
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individual’s identify. 

Relying on census data, Congress has passed 
numerous civil rights laws to try to end the horrible 
legacy of slavery. It is because of one of these laws, 
the Voting Rights Act, that I and two other Members 
from Florida - as well as Members from several 
other States -- now sit in this Congress. 

These civil rights laws also protect other racial 
groups. While they are not the descendants of 
slaves, they have suffered -- and still suffer — from 
discrimination. 

These civil rights laws can act as Congress 
intended only with accurate and consistent 
information. 
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I commend the Office of Management and 
Budget for its careful process in deciding whether to 
change the current racial categories. It has solicited 
written comments. It has held public hearings. It 
has commissioned research. Administrator Katzen 
has testified today that 0MB will publish its 
preliminary conclusions in July 1997 and its final 
conclusions in October 1997. 

in conclusion, while 1 recognize and empathize 
with everyone’s individual right to be identified with 
whatever ethnic or racial name he or she chooses, 
the 2000 census should not create a new multiracial 
category. 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you for your testimony. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Davis, 5 minutes. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me appreciate the testimony of all three of my colleagues. 
Let me also apologize for not having been present when Represent- 
ative Sawyer was testifying, but I have had an opportunity to scan 
through your testimony. 

My question is, if we move to multiracial categories — and, of 
course, all three of the Members could, in fact, respond — is there 
a scenario that we could see where individuals would be counted 
twice, or maybe three times, once in the multiracial grouping, and 
then a split-off of the other groups of which they are a part? So the 
question becomes, would we view that as any kind of possibility, 
especially given the fact that 0MB has suggested that the purpose 
of looking at this is to be able to use it as a management tool, as 
a way of being accurate, in terms of knowing who we are and 
where we came from? 

Mr. Sawyer. I can go first. Your question goes directly to my 
conclusion. My belief is that it is important to sustain the con- 
tinuity of the existing categories, perhaps as they evolve, in small 
ways, to make sure that they are better administered. The His- 
panic category is a good example of that, where the order of the 
question and the way in which it is asked can make a substantial 
difference in the kind of response. 

But that notwithstanding, the numbers can, as you suggest, con- 
tinue to be aggregated in the form in which they provide com- 
parability from one decade to the next. But it is also true, as you 
suggest, that the way we understand who we are is changing, as 
well. This is not something that ought to surprise us. 

Just to name a few, we have measured race and ethnicity for 
questions of free versus slave, questions of color and race, for pur- 
poses of taxation, for purposes of keeping track of migrant popu- 
lations and non-Western European immigration. All of these things 
have been of interest at various times in the 200 years of our na- 
tional history. 

Today, as we become a more blended population, understanding 
how that blend is taking place and how we perceive ourselves in 
that blend is, I think, an important characteristic that we ought to 
begin to measure. But we shouldn’t confuse the two. Keeping the 
management tool, as you suggest, on one hand, and maintaining 
the ability to understand how we are changing, on the other, I 
think can both be done within the census and yield valuable infor- 
mation for all of us as a Nation. 

Mrs. Meek. May I address that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Horn. Why don’t we just go down the line. 

Mrs. Meek. Go ahead, Mr. Petri. He’s trying to yield to me, but 
I’m not accepting it. 

Mr. Petri. I actually covered this in my prepared statement, 
when I indicated that I think it would be good if we could. It’s a 
good question. 

Some have said, well, why not just let people check more than 
one category? I think that is an option, but the difficulty there is 
that, when they start running it through, you end up with more 
than 100 percent, and that could lead to some confusion. So I 
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think, for some purposes, it might make more sense, for the long 
form or other ways of doing the data, to try to break down that cat- 
egory for analysis purposes. 

But from the point of view of the individual citizen who is being 
asked to fill this form out, to give them the feeling either that 
somehow they are not fully American, and therefore they are in 
some other category, psychologically, I think is a mistake. Also, to 
try to force them to accept or to associate with one parent or with 
the other parent, really is putting kids and families in a very dif- 
ficult position. They don’t want that. That’s not the way they think 
of themselves. They think of themselves as multiracial. 

We are talking about several millions of people, and a rapidly 
growing number, in our country. If this is to be a snapshot of 
America, there is someone standing over there who is not in the 
picture right now, and we would like to include him or her in the 
next census’ snapshot. 

Mr. Horn. Mrs. Meek. 

Mrs. Meek. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

To my colleague, Mr. Davis, I recognize and empathize with ev- 
eryone’s individual right to be identified with whatever ethnic or 
racial name that they choose. But I think the question here is, 
should the census create a new mixed race category? And I would 
say, naturally, no, because that particular category is so vague 
that, 90 percent of the people filling out the census, it would take 
them all day to determine how many categories they are in and 
how to fill out the census figure. 

As I said before, it would weaken the Voting Rights Act, and I 
would be the last person to ask for that. There would be no com- 
monality in this category. For example, let’s say if an Asian and 
a Hispanic have a child, is that child of mixed ancestry? Yes. If a 
black and a white have a child, is that child mixed? The answer 
is yes. But does the black and white child share the same race as 
that Asian-Hispanic child? Clearly not. So you can see the confu- 
sion and the lack of commonality in separating, in terms of our 
census. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I raised that question a little bit earlier, 
in terms of the differences in mixes, and I certainly agree with you. 

If I could, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one additional ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Horn. Sure. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I associate myself most directly with the 
testimony of Representative Meek. 

I would like to ask if we could respond to some of the fears that 
were raised in her testimony, relative to the diminution or dilution 
of voting rights strength on the part of some minority groups, the 
inability to really track and make use of the data to effectively en- 
force components of civil rights legislation, and the whole business 
of looking at the question of who is disadvantaged and where, and 
the question of where individuals live as a factor that needs to be 
considered when we look at the whole question of entitlement op- 
portunities as a result of race and ethnicity. 

Mr. Sawyer. I can begin. 

I have argued, since the hearings that we had in 1993, as a prod- 
uct of the lessons that we learned in 1990, that the categories are 
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important for precisely the reasons that you suggest, that they 
need to be discrete, few in number, easy to use, broadly under- 
stood, and yield consistent responses, no matter who may be an- 
swering the question, whether you are answering the question 
about yourself or about another member of your family, of your 
generation or another, or whether, in fact, it is an outside observer 
responding to the question. 

The reasons are that it becomes extremely difficult to enforce the 
laws of this Nation guaranteeing protection against discrimination, 
and it becomes incredibly difficult for those who track other kinds 
of outcomes, health status, life expectancy, assimilation, and as you 
suggest, residential and economic segregation, not only in terms of 
formal civil and voting rights. The ability to enforce the funda- 
mental guarantees of equal protection under the laws of this Na- 
tion is grounded in the ability to do aggregate measures of the Na- 
tion, not for the purpose of individual identity, as important as that 
may be to individual Americans, but for the purposes of guaran- 
teeing aggregate rights for all of us, so that we all have equal pro- 
tection under the law. 

Having said that, I identify that portion of what I’m saying en- 
tirely with Mrs. Meek’s testimony. I also believe, however, that one 
of the critical characteristics of change that is going on in the coun- 
try right now is in terms of the blur that is becoming traditional 
racial and ethnic determinations. 

In that sense, I believe that the census becomes a vehicle that 
can be used, particularly if we focus on the long form side, in meas- 
uring the characteristic of that change. If you keep the two sepa- 
rate, as your first question implied, then you can do both without 
destroying either, and, in fact, perhaps illuminating both in ways 
that we have never done before. 

Mr. Horn. Does the gentleman have any other questions? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Do you have a response? 

Mr. Petri. I can make a little stab at it. I think that I under- 
stand the concern that somehow having this category might make 
it more difficult to enforce civil rights laws and protections for par- 
ticular elements of the community, but I also think that it is impor- 
tant to recognize that, while we have not made uniform progress, 
we have made considerable progress in this area. What we don’t 
want to do is freeze ourselves in time, and because we’ve made 
progress, try to deny it and maintain rigid categories, regardless of 
the progress that has been made, because it advantages certain or- 
ganization officials, or bureaucrats, or other people who were hired 
to get us moving down this road. 

In other words, we don’t want to freeze us in time or deny it if 
we are making progress. I think the fact that these statistics exist 
and that people are trying to move beyond some of these stereo- 
types is actually a plus, not a minus. While we shouldn’t try to 
gloss it over or say there aren’t a lot of problems — there still are — 
we ought to try also to accommodate progress when we make it. 

This census broadening is in response to a legitimate concern of 
real people, and I think the fact that it is being discussed is a sign 
of progress. Whether we are at the point where we want to move 
to this step or not, whether we should do it through legislative ac- 
tion, or the Census Bureau should just recognize the growing num- 
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ber of people who would like this category and make this change, 
is an interesting question and something that you all will be pur- 
suing. 

I am very happy, I should conclude by saying, that they are tak- 
ing this very seriously. They have been doing surveys. They are 
having professionals review it. And I think, according to the kind 
of criteria that they traditionally use as they review census ques- 
tions and revise them, they might well decide this is an appro- 
priate step. They still have a little while to make that decision, and 
I know you will be monitoring as it moves forward. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Meek. I just want to say, I appreciate Mr. Petri’s approach 
to this, and I agree with him that there should be some consider- 
ation for the people he is mentioning, for all of them. I wish we 
were living in an America where we did not have to focus on race. 
But I don’t see anything changing that much, even in the next 10 
years, in this country. 

As I look at it, race seems to be one of the most important ref- 
erences in this country. And I must agree with Mr. Sawyer that 
unless that is considered, if we mesh them all in a multiracial cat- 
egory, you will find out they get so enmeshed that there will not 
be any consideration for those groups of people who have not his- 
torically received equal rights under the law. 

It would require, I think, a whole new effort by Congress, over 
and over, to level the playing field, so that everyone in this country 
could be treated equally. I think this is going to be a hard thing 
to do, Mr. Chairman. If the Census Bureau goes to using these 
kinds of data, in terms of multiracial identify, it’s going to be very, 
very difficult, if not impossible. There will be a lot of confused peo- 
ple, a lot of confused agencies, as well. 

I understand this thing of the melting pot, but we are not looking 
at that in all of our considerations. We are not looking at there are 
a lot of multiracials in this country. Other people are coming from 
other countries; they are mixing in with people in our country. 
That’s true. But why should we consider it just for the census, 
when it has not become an overall consideration? 

So I plead to the subcommittee, and to people who will come for- 
ward, to think of that. If you begin to take away what the Voting 
Rights Act has given us, take away what this wonderful Congress 
has given this country in trying to equalize civil rights, it will be 
very difficult. If you remember, that came up with Plessy v. Fer- 
guson. Those of us who have been around a long time, we can un- 
derstand and remember those cases and what they mean. 

So I think that everything I’ve heard here today is very positive, 
Mr. Chairman, and it calls for deliberative kinds of actions. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, very 
much. 

I would like to thank the panel for some very thoughtful re- 
sponses and very serious testimony. I certainly would agree with 
those who suggest that we’ve made progress in this area of blend- 
ing and melting. Actually, we’ve come a long, long way. But I’m 
also reminded of a song that we often sing at the church I attend. 
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when we’re trying to get to heaven, and that is that we’re still a 
long way from yonder shore. 

So we’ve got to keep pressing on. We’ve got to keep moving 
ahead. And I think, as we move a little further, then I think I will 
have a different level of comfort that this will turn out to he posi- 
tive and not negative. And certainly, I thank you very much. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Petri, would you like any final word on this? 

Mr. Petri. No. 

Mr. Horn. Let me just suggest that this is simply the first of at 
least three hearings, and that one should not assume any action 
will he taken by this subcommittee based on what witnesses say 
or Members say from the dais. We are going to look at this very 
thoroughly. We would hope that the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the Census Bureau look at this very thoroughly, and 
that no door is closed. 

I think what we want is an accurate census that does reflect the 
diversity of this country. There are a lot of ways to get at that and 
to solve these problems, from both perspectives. Socioeconomic 
class still remains a major factor in this country, in terms of dis- 
crimination. It’s not just racial discrimination; it’s not just ethnic 
discrimination. Having spent, I think, 25 years of my life on these 
issues. I’ve seen all the arguments, and they are held very closely 
by many. 

But we do need the data to carry out some laws that we have 
on the books, and we also need to have data accurately reflect the 
nature of the demographics of this society, which is certainly a 
multicultural, multiracial, and multi-anything you want to put at 
the other end of the hyphen. 

So, without objection, I am going to include Maxine Waters’ testi- 
mony. She wanted to be here very much this morning and couldn’t 
make it. It will be put as part of this panel. 

As I suggest, today’s hearing was the first of our subcommittee’s 
review of the important issue. Our next session will be on May 22, 
where we will receive testimony from both individuals and rep- 
resentatives of professional groups in this area, advocacy groups, 
interest groups, and so on, and we will also have some of those 
groups, newer ones, at the last session that we hold a little later, 
perhaps, in June. 

Once 0MB has acted on this, we will take a look at what they 
have done. We will again have, perhaps, them and the Census Bu- 
reau to testify on how they came to whatever conclusion they came 
to. 

In closing this hearing, I want to thank the staff that prepared 
it. On my left, your right, is J. Russell George, the staff director 
and counsel for the Government Management, Information, and 
Technology Subcommittee, who has had a large responsibility in 
this hearing; Joan McEnery, right back here, who shortly will be 
leaving us for the U.S. Senate, otherwise known as “the other 
body,” professional staff member; John Hynes, professional staff 
member, next to her, for the majority; and Andrea Miller, the clerk, 
next to Mr. Hynes, for the majority. 

On the minority side, working on this hearing were David 
McMillen, professional staff member; Mark Stephenson, profes- 
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sional staff member; Ellen Rayner, chief clerk for the minority; and 
Jean Gosa, clerk for the minority. 

And our faithful court reporter, Charlie Smith. 

We are going to have the hearing record left open for 2 weeks, 
if anybody would like to submit anything. We have a series of ques- 
tions we have sent to 0MB, Census, and the relevant agencies. 

So thank you very much for coming. 

[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Information, and Technology, 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:20 p.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Stephen Horn (chair- 
man of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Representatives Horn, Sessions, Sununu, Maloney, and 
Davis of Illinois. 

Also present: Representative Norton. 

Staff present: J. Russell George, staff director and counsel; John 
Hynes, professional staff member; Andrea Miller, clerk; David 
McMillen, minority professional staff member; and Ellen Rayner, 
minority chief clerk. 

Mr. Horn. The Subcommittee on Government Management, In- 
formation, and Technology will come to order. 

This is the second in a series of hearings on the topic of how the 
Federal Government classifies the people of this country according 
to race and ethnicity. We can all agree that this issue is both com- 
plex and important. It is a public policy issue, yet it is also a per- 
sonal identity issue. 

Currently, the government classifies people according to five cat- 
egories of race and ethnicity. The race categories are black, white, 
Asian or Pacific Islander, and American Indian or Alaska Native. 
The ethnic category is Hispanic. The question is whether these cat- 
egories are adequate to measure our society today and into the 
coming decades. 

The race and ethnic classifications under the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget’s Directive No. 15 are vital to the implementation 
of numerous Federal laws and regulations. Data on race and eth- 
nicity are required by Federal statutes covering issues such as vot- 
ing rights, lending practices, provision of health services, and em- 
ployment practices, among others. The data are also utilized by 
State and local governments for legislative redistricting and com- 
pliance with the Voting Rights Act of 1965, as amended. 

For several years now, there has been an organized movement of 
individuals who argue that the current categories are not complete, 
because people with multiracial backgrounds cannot fit into one of 
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these five categories as required on various Federal forms. Their 
argument has recently received a dramatic and inspiring illustra- 
tion, Master’s champion Tiger Woods. 

Where, people are asking, does Tiger Woods fit on the map of 
race in America? Some argue that existing categories need to be 
redrawn to give multiracial individuals one of their own. Others 
say there is no coherent racial identity that could be called multira- 
cial. The only effect, say opponents, would be to diminish the im- 
portance of race in analyzing the fairness with which Government 
benefits and services are delivered. 

Is it possible to reach a compromise that satisfies both public pol- 
icy and individual desire? Perhaps we will get an answer today. In 
order to do so, we will need to be very clear about the issues in- 
volved. We are joined by some of the preeminent experts on this 
issue. 

As chairman of this subcommittee, I would like to touch briefly 
on one fundamental issue. The five categories of race and ethnicity 
in question were established on Federal forms for the purpose of 
remedying the wrongs of past and present discrimination. Data 
gathered according to these categories are required by a variety of 
Federal statutes, most of which were required by the civil rights 
movement of the 1960’s and 1970’s. 

Our discussion today must begin with the question of why we 
gather data on race and ethnicity. There is no hope for agreeing on 
the issue of what data we should gather unless we can agree on 
the purposes for which the data will be used. I hope our witnesses 
today will address this fundamental question: Is the chief purpose 
of measuring race and ethnicity to help specific racial and ethnic 
groups receive equitable treatment in our society? 

If the witnesses should answer no to this question, it is incum- 
bent upon them to explain their alternative view of the primary 
purpose for utilization of these data. If witnesses answer yes to this 
question, then they must explain how their proposals for the cur- 
rent categories fit that purpose. 

Our first panel will consist of Senator Daniel Akaka of Hawaii. 
He is a long time advocate for Native Hawaiians. We are very 
pleased to welcome him here today. 

The second panel will feature Harold McDougall, the Washington 
bureau director of the NAACP; and Eric Rodriguez, who is a policy 
analyst at the National Counsel of La Raza. These two organiza- 
tions bring highly respected voices to this discussion. 

Also on the second panel are Susan Graham, president of Project 
RACE, Reclassify All Children Equally, and her son Ryan Graham 
who is multiracial. They appeared before Congress in 1993 to tes- 
tify on behalf of a multiracial category, and since that time have 
been very active as multiracial advocates at the State and local 
level as well as the Federal level. 

The third panel consists of Ramona Douglas, who serves as presi- 
dent of the Association for Multiethnic Americans; Helen Samhan, 
the executive vice president of the Arab-American Institute; 
Jacinta Ma, who is staff attorney at the National Asian Pacific 
American Legal Consortium; and JoAnn Chase, executive director 
of the National Congress of American Indians will round out that 
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panel, along with Nathan Douglas, who is a memher of the Inter- 
racial Family Circle and a parent of a multiracial child. 

Our fourth panel features three scholars with strong back- 
grounds on issues of demographics, race, and ethnicity. Mary Wa- 
ters is a professor of sociology at Harvard University. Dr. Harold 
Hodgkinson is director of the Center for Demographic Policy at the 
Institute for Educational Leadership and Dr. Balint Vazonyi is the 
director of the Center for American Founding at the Potomac Foun- 
dation. 

We welcome all our witnesses today, and look forward to their 
testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Stephen Horn follows:] 
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Chainnan, Subcommittee on GovetTiment Management, 
Information, and Technology 


This is the second in a series of hearings on the topic of how the Federal Government classifies 
the people of this country accordii^ to race and ethnicity. We can all agree that this issue is both 
complex and important. It is a public policy issue, yet it is also a personal identity issue. 

Currently the Government classifies people according to five categories of r^e and ethnicity. 
The race categories am Black, White, Asian or Pacific Islander, and American Indian or Alaskan 
Native. The ethnic category is Hispanic. The question is whether these categories are adequate to 
measure out society today and into the comii^ decades. 

The race and ethnic classifications under the Office of Management and Budget’s Directive 1 5 
are vital to the implementation of numerous Federal laws and regulations. Data on race and ethnicity 
am required by Federal statutes covering issues such as voting rights, lending practices, provision of 
health services, and employment practices, among others. The data are also utilized by State and local 
governments for legislative redistricting and compliance with the Voting Rights Act of 1 96S, as 
amended. 

For several years now, there has been an organi 2 »d movement of individuals who argue that the 
current categories are not complete because people with multiracial backgrounds cannot fit into one of 
these five categories as required by Federal forms. Their argument has recently received a dramatic 
and inspiring illusti^ion: Master’s champion Tiger Woods. 

Where, people are asking, does Tiger Woods fit on the map of race in America? Some ai^ue 
that existing categories need to be redrawn to give multiracial iiulividuals one of their own. Others say 
there is no coherent racial idenfity that could be called “multhacial.” The only effect, say opponents, 
would be to diminish the importance of race in analyzing the fairness with which government benefits 
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and services are delivered. 

Is it possible to reach a compromise ttiat satisfies both public policy and individual desire? 
Perhaps we will get an answer today. In order to do so, we will need to be very clear about the issues 
involved. We are joined by some of the preeminent experts on this issue. 

As Chairman of this subcommittee, 1 would like to touch briefly on one fundamental issue. 
The five categories of race and ethnicity in question were established on Federal forms for the purpose 
of remedying the wrongs of past and presort discrimination. Data gathered according to these 
categories are required by a variety of Federal statutes, most of which were inspired by the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s. 

Our discussion today must begin with the question of why we gather data on race and ethnicity. 
There is no hope for agreeing on the issue of what data we should gather unless we can agree on the 
purposes for which the data will be used. I hope our witnesses today will address this fundamental 
question; Is the chief purpose of measuring race and ethnicity to help specific racial and ethnic groups 
receive equitable treatment in our society? 

If witnesses should answer “no” to this question, it is incumbent upon them to explain their 
alternative view of the primary purpose for utilization of these data. If witnesses answer “yes” to this 
question, then they must explain how their proposals for flie current categories fit that purpose. 

Our first panel will consist of Senator Daniel Akaka of Hawaii. He is a long-time advocate for 
Native Hawaiians and we are very pleased to welcome him here today. 

The second panel will feature Harold McDougall, the Washington Bureau Director of the 
NAACP, and Eric Rodriguez, who is Policy Analyst at the National Council of La Raza. These two 
organizations bring highly respected voices to this discussion. Also on the second panel are Susan 
Graham. President of Project RACE (Reclassify All Children Equally), and her son, Ryan, who is 
multiracial. They appeared before Congress in 1993 to testily on behalf of a multiracial category and 
since that time have been active multiracial advocates at the State and local as well as the Federal level. 

The third panel consists of Ramona Douglass, who serves as President of the Association for 
MuiiiEthnic Americans; Helen Samhan, the Executive Vice President of the Arab-American Institute; 
Jacinta Ma, who is Staff Attorney at the National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium; and 
JoAnn Chase. Executive Director of the National Congress of American Indians. Also on panel three 
is Nathan Douglas, who is a member of the Interracial Family Circle and a parent of a multiracial child. 

Our fourth panel features three scholars with strong backgrounds on issues of demographics, 
race, and ethnicity. Mary Waters is Professor of Sociology at Harvard University; Dr. Harold 
Hodgkmson is Director of the Center for Demographic Policy at the Institute for Educational 
Leadership; and Dr. Balint Vazsonyi is Director of the Center for the American Founding at the 
Potomac Foundation. 

We welcome all our witnesses today and look forward to their testimony. 
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Mr. Horn. I will now yield to the ranking Democrat at this point, 
Mr. Davis of Illinois, who is prepared to make some opening re- 
marks. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me also welcome the panelists and I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to make a few brief comments. 

I understand that today’s hearing is to focus on the possible 
change of Directive 15, which specifies the definitions of race and 
ethnicity for legal, administrative, and statistical purposes, since 
0MB will decide this summer whether or not to change the defini- 
tions of race used by the Federal Government. 

I feel that it should be noted that the possible change of this pol- 
icy has many implications to it, in that Directive 15 is used 
throughout the Government in policymaking, and is key to imple- 
menting numerous Federal laws. 

Since this issue first began to gain public attention, we have 
heard from a number of groups, organizations, individuals, and 
agencies. They have raised questions that if we get into multiracial 
identity, then how would this effect the protection of voting rights 
laws, reapportionment, civil rights laws, lending practices, employ- 
ment practices, et cetera. 

I realize the personal nature of today’s topic, and also acknowl- 
edge the desire of those of multiracial heritage to be able to fully 
express themselves. But I also need to convey my worries about the 
adverse effects that the multiracial category may imbue. 

Since census information is used for civil rights enforcement and 
policy purposes, and given that we the Federal Government do not 
currently have a method for ensuring accurate collection and anal- 
ysis of results in a multiracial category, I am generally opposed to 
this issue being addressed in the Census 2000. It is too soon I 
think to implement. 

Until a process to collect meaningful, accurate, or specific racial 
and ethnic data that remedies past, current, and/or even present 
future discrimination is in place, I feel that the multiracial cat- 
egory could jeopardize the civil rights or many minorities as well 
as may provide inconsistent and damaging effects on overall racial 
counts. 

I have concerns as to how the fusion of race and ethnicity would 
challenge the ability to administer and enforce civil rights laws 
against discrimination. I understand that a multiracial category 
may make sense for the first generation. But when you begin to 
look at it long term and those multiracial children marry others, 
their children are then classified as multiracial, and it could go on 
and on. 

I welcome the opportunity to discuss these matters, and look for- 
ward to hearing the opinions of the experts. I trust that after all 
is said and done that more will be said than done. And that we will 
end up with a system that accurately reflects the status of minority 
groups in this country, the problems that we have faced, and pos- 
sible remedies to correct those past ills, and then move ahead. 

And I thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Danny K. Davis follows:] 
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Good afternoon and thank you Mr. Chairman for allowing me this time to address some concerns 
I would also like to thank all the panelists for coming here today and sharing your knowledge, 
expertise and thoughts with us. 

I understand that today’s hearing is to focus on the possible change of directive 15 (which 
specifies the definitions of race and ethnicity for legal, administrative and statistical purposes) 
since 0MB will decide this summer whether or not to change the definitions of race used by the 
federal government. 

I feel it should be noted that the possible change of this policy has many implications to it in that 
directive 15 is used throughout the government in policy making and is k^ to implementing 
numerous Federal laws. 

Since this issue first began to gain public attention, we have heard from a number of groups, 
organizations, individuals and agencies. Th^ have raised questions that if we get into multiracial 
identity, then how would this affect the protection of voting rights laws, reapportionment, civil 
rights laws, lending practices, employment practices, etc. 

I realize the personal nature of today’s topic and also acknowledge the desire of those of 
multiracial heritage to be able to fully express themselves. But I also need to convey my worries 
about the adverse effects that the multiracial category may imbue. Since census information is 
used for civil rights enforcement and policy purposes; and given that we, the federal government, 
do not currently have a method for ensuring accurate collection and analysis of results in a 
multiracial category, I am generally opposed to this issue being addressed in the Census 2000. It 
is too soon to implement. 

Until a process to collect meaningful, accurate or specific racial and ethnic data that remedies 
past, current and/or even prevent future discrimination is in place — I feel that the multiracial 
category could jeopardize the civil rights of many minorities as well as provide inconsistent and 
damaging effects on overall racial counts. 
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I have concerns as to how the fiision of race and ethnidty would challenge the ability to 
administer and enforce civil rights laws against discrimination. I understand that a multiracial 
category may make sense for the first gen^ation, \mt when you begin to look at it tong term and 
those multiracial children marry others, thar children are classified as multiracial. 

Thus, I attest that there are many socid implications to today’s hearing in the need to recognize 
the role that race and/or racial classifications txsrttiroie to play in the nation’s social, political, 
cultural, legal and economic system . As is evident in the following areas in which census 
information is utilized: 


Infbmiation gathered on race is also used for 
•Reviewing Federal, State and Local redistricting plans 

•Establishing and evaluating Federal affirmative action plans and evalutUing affirmative action and 
discrimination in tiie private seizor 

•Monitoring fte access of minorities to home mortgage loans under the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act 

•Enforcing the Equal Credit Opportunity Act 

•Monitoring and enforcing desegregation plans in the public schools 

•Assisting minority busings uiaier the miiHmty business develqiniatt programs 

•Monitoring environmental degradation in minority ccMiununities 

•Developing healthcare policies on issues such as chddhood inoculaticm 

•Monitoring Housing Discrimination 


To reiterate, I understand the argument for the need to clarify tte identity of multiracial 
individuals, however I have serious concmis in respect to how this process may boggle the issues 
of fairness and adheraice to anti-discrimination and civil rights laws. See, our approach to this 
argument is not on a biological }e\^l, per-say. Rather, it is on a level of social construct, given 
that race in this country is really defined in socioeconomic terms. 

Discrimination and inequality are still fiirnly entrenched in our social and economic relations. 
Consequently, the Census has a profound impact on approaches, remedies, palliatives, initiatives, 
solutions, and directions to deal with the feet that discrimination still exists at a myriad of different 
levels. Therefore, I stron^y believe that any attempt to weaken or diffese the soci^ impact that 
race has on our society today or tlie ingrained Impact that race has had on our society in the past, 
denies justice to the very people who are the objects of current and past discrimination. 

I know that there are significant groups and individuals that say equality cannot be assured 
without measuring; yet, some contend that the very fact of measuring race fosters inequality. 

Thus, I conclude that while there is no scientific basis for categorizing a person in one race or 
another, race as a sodM construct is very real in society today. 


Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman. 

And I now recognize the gentleman from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Sununu, for an opening statement. 

Mr. Sununu. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have only a few brief 
remarks. Principally to thank you and the subcommittee for put- 
ting together a hearing on this extremely important issue. 

Americans are very proud of our reputation as a melting pot 
country, where people of many faiths, backgrounds, and different 
cultural heritages come together. But even as those different cul- 
tures and ethnicities blend together, we continue and should con- 
tinue to celebrate the cultural heritage that makes us unique. It is 
a celebration that strengthens our families and our communities. 
And that makes us ultimately stronger as a Nation. 

I believe that we need to maintain a system within the census 
that enables us to understand who we are as a country, what the 
variety of backgrounds and heritages are that make up the United 
States of America, the citizens of the United States. I think that 
it is of great value to have this type of a hearing which enables us 
to better understand the value and the importance to maintain just 
such a system. 

I want to welcome all of the panelists that we are going to have, 
especially the Senator who has taken his valuable time to be with 
us today. And all of the members of the different organizations that 
represent their membership so ably. 

Particularly, Helen Samhan from the Arab-American Institute. 
As a Member of Congress of Arab-American descent, I know the 
fine work that she and the AAI has done, not just on behalf of their 
constituents, but on behalf of all of the different groups that have 
been fighting for fair treatment, fair recognition, and the elimi- 
nation of discriminations for years and years. 

So again, Mr. Chairman, thank you for bringing the panel to- 
gether today, and for the work that the committee has done on this 
issue. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman and I now yield to the ranking 
Democrat on the subcommittee, Mrs. Maloney of New York, for an 
opening statement. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

We are here today because 200 years ago black slaves were 
counted as three-fifths of a person. We are here today because 100 
years ago, a black male in Mississippi could not buy a one way 
train ticket and could not buy a round trip ticket without a note 
from his employer. We are here today because last weekend a 
church in Northeast Washington was painted with swastikas. 

This is not just an arcane statistical issue. This is the measure- 
ment of race in this country, and the measurement of race in this 
country is a story of discrimination, discrimination all too often 
condoned by the Government. 

It has been less than 50 years since the Supreme Court ruled 
that separate is not equal. It has been only 30 years since our 
country was torn apart by riots caused by hate and discrimination. 
Over the last 2 years, we have seen an unprecedented number of 
black churches burned to the ground. 

Racial hatred and discrimination is as alive today as it ever was 
and it is against this backdrop that we must have this discussion. 
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The interracial couples who have brought the measurement of 
race to national prominence are to be praised for their effort. We 
all know that the lens that the Government puts on issues shapes 
the way that all of us see it. All too often, however, we simply can- 
not accept that lens as accurate. Their efforts have forced us to re- 
examine the lens we put on measuring race, and we are discovering 
just how pitted and scratched that lens is. 

We cannot deny the history of discrimination or its presence in 
our society today. Neither can we deny the progress our society has 
made that is symbolized by the interracial couples testifying before 
us today. Well into this century. States had laws on the books that 
made interracial marriages illegal. 

The pain caused by forcing the children of an interracial couple 
to choose between a mother’s race and a father’s race is very real. 
So is the pain caused by discrimination. A solution that eases one 
pain while making the other worse is no solution at all. 

I would like each of you today to help us in answering two ques- 
tions that will be placed before us. First, do the categories as they 
are constituted today continue to serve the intended purpose of 
helping the Government to fight discrimination? Second, how can 
we achieve that goal and simultaneously provide individuals with 
the opportunity to identify themselves in a way that they are most 
comfortable? If we can answer these two questions, we will have 
made significant progress in how we define race and ethnicity. 

I thank the chairman, my colleagues, and all that are here; par- 
ticularly the Senator, and the couples. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman. We are here today because 200 years ago, 
Black slaves were counted as three>fifdisof a person. We are here today 
because 1 00 years ago a Black male in Mississippi could not buy a one way 
train ticket, and could not buy a round trip ticket without a note from his 
employer. We are here today because last weekend a church in Northeast 
Washington was painted with swastikas. 

This is not just an arcane statistical issue. The measurement of race in 
this country is the story of discrimination ~ discrimination all too often 
condoned by the government. 

It has been less than 50 years since the Supreme Court ruled that 
separate is not equal. It has been only 30 years since our country was torn 
apart by riots caused by hate and discrimination. Over the last two years we 
have seen an unprecedented number of Black churches burned to the ground. 

Racial hatred and discrimination is as alive today as it ever was, and it Is 
against that backdrop that we must have this discussion. 

The interracial couples who have brought the measurement of race to 
national prominence are to be praised for that effort. We all know that the lens 
that the government puts on issues shapes the way all of us see it. All too often, 
however, we simply accept that fens as accurate. There efforts have forced us 
to reexamine the lens we put on measuring race, and we are discovering just 
how pitted and scratched that lens is. 

We can not deny the history of discrimination or its presence in our 
society today. Neibier can we deny the progress our society has made that is 
symbolized by the interracial couples testifying before us today. Well into this 
century states had laws on the books that made interracial marriages iilegai. 
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The pain caused by forcing the children on an interraciai couple to 
choose between the mother's race and the father’s race is very real. So is the 
pain caused by discrimination. A solution that eases one pain, while making the 
other worse is no soiuUon at alt. 

i would like each of you today to help us in answering two questions that 
will be placed before us. First, do the categories as they are constituted today 
continue to serve the intended purpose of helping the government to fight 
discrimination? Second, how can we achieve that goal and simultaneously 
provide individuals with the opportuni^ to identify themsei\^s in the way they 
are most comfortable? 

If we can answer these questions we will have made significant progress 
in how we define race and eUinicity. 


- 30 - 
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Mr. Horn. I now yield time for an opening statement to a guest 
of the subcommittee, and an active member of the full committee, 
the distinguished delegate from the District of Columbia, Eleanor 
Holmes Norton. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
the opportunity to sit in on this hearing as a member of the full 
committee. 

I come here in part as a former chair of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, whose work was not only to enforce the 
laws against discrimination, but to collect statistics that would en- 
able us to enforce the laws against discrimination. I have come to 
say that that was a very difficult task. And I hope that we can find 
a way to satisfy the concerns raised here, while keeping in mind 
the official purposes that racial statistics serve. 

I have no difficulty with clarifying Directive 15. I believe that we 
must find a way to satisfy the concerns of those who want to recog- 
nize the particular heritage of both their parents. That concern is 
very sensitive, and has to be felt very deeply. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is largely a personal concern, and one 
that deserves our response. But it is very important not to mix per- 
sonal concerns with the official business of the Government. There 
may be a way to allow people even on census forms to satisfy that 
personal concern without making it impossible for the Government 
to enforce the laws against discrimination. 

My view is that we must work to satisfy both those concerns, and 
I want to indicate some of the reasons why. In this country, since 
overthrowing racial discrimination, we have allowed people to self- 
identify themselves and I have to say that I think it is important 
that people self-identify themselves. But once we say that you can 
self-identify yourself and the categories or some revision of them as 
we have known them no longer exists, I have not yet heard how 
they can be counted. And that is what I want to hear. 

Once we can all identify ourselves any which way we want to, 
then I want to know who in fact should and who should not be 
counted when we are enforcing laws that allow affirmative action. 

That is very difficult as it is. The questions that are raised are 
deep. Some people feel just as deeply, not only about their parents, 
but their grandparents. No, I am not Irish and American Indian as 
to my parents, but my grandmother was, and I want to claim her. 

What should the Government say? I tell you one thing I oppose. 
I oppose the Government going behind that category to find out 
what you really are. Because then we really have brought the 
South African regime to the United States of America. 

If you are claiming a category that qualifies you for some Gov- 
ernment benefit, you bet your bottom dollar that somebody is going 
to want to find out whether you are legitimately claiming that cat- 
egory. 

The civil rights laws have become very difficult to enforce. I am 
certainly not for making them more difficult, because of a personal 
concern that I regard as entirely legitimate, but I am for trying to 
find a way to recognize legitimacy of that claim. And I would do 
so even on the census forms, as long as we do not get ourselves into 
trying to find out who is really what and who is really what not. 
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But let me indicate another concern that I have. I must he very 
old. Because the America that I come from is an America where 
these differences found their way into the culture in the most pain- 
ful ways. Where at one point, blacks thought they might mitigate 
the effect of being black by claiming something else in their herit- 
age. “Oh, I am black, but I am also American Indian. I have got 
an Italian great grandmother.” Oh, it was so pitiful. 

About the only thing that American racism did for us is saying 
no, you are one or the other. Let us look at societies where that 
is not the case. South Africa, and the Caribbean. Visit those places. 
And we have in triplicate what we had duplicate there. Go to Haiti. 
Go to Jamaica. Go to Brazil. 

If you go there, you will find the blacks, those are the darkies. 
There are those who have escaped being black, because they can 
now claim something else, and then they are whites. The only 
thing worse than what we have in America is that. 

I am going to tell you that I have official reasons, because I think 
that the census has to be the census, and cannot satisfy each and 
every one of us in our personal concerns. I have concerns as a 
former enforcer of the laws. And I have concerns about polarization 
in the United States of America. I have never seen it more polar- 
ized. 

As a youngster in the civil rights movement, there were blacks 
and there were whites, and there was more communication along 
racial lines than there is anywhere in America today. 

Race relations are as much a problem in the United States of 
America as racism is. And when we go to sub-categories and we 
have got Asian, and black, and Hispanic, and Irish, it will go on 
ad infinitum. The reason that it will go on ad infinitum is because 
this glorious country has freely taken in people of every race and 
ethnicity. 

So I sit here as a light skin black woman and I sit here to tell 
you that I am black. That people who are my color in this country 
will always be treated as black. And calling yourself a multiethnic 
will get people walking down the street to say you a multiethnic, 
so I do not regard you as like those blacks that I see on television 
that steal from people or who murder people, you are multiethnic. 

We have got to join together, people of color. We who are Asian, 
and who are Hispanic. We who are black have got to say look, we 
are people of color, and we are readily identified. Any discrimina- 
tion against one of us is discrimination against another. If you 
want to know my heritage, I am going to tell you what it is, be- 
cause I am proud of my mama, and I am proud of my daddy, but 
I will identify with people of color. 

If you do not do that, you are right now creating a different 
America. There are going to be whole groups of people who are 
going to drop out of the black race. That is how pitiful it is going 
to be, if we go to these various categories. People who do not have 
any immediate heritage of black and Hispanic, they are going to 
drop out. 

And there is nothing that we can do about it, because I am going 
to get you if you try to go behind them and find out who they are. 
Because then you are into a regime and into a country that I do 
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not want to be a part of. You are going to be whatever you say you 
are, which means that we will have no statistics. 

To satisfy the concerns who are multiethnic, I say put another 
category on the census form. Let them satisfy themselves that way 
without further complicating race in this country. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. We thank you. 

And we now will call on our first witness. Senator Akaka has a 
vote that he has to get to in about a half hour. So we hope that 
we can get every bit of wisdom out of you in that time period. The 
Senate takes forever to end a roll call, so I think you are safe. Wel- 
come. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF HAWAII 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to be here, and I am pleased to be here to testify 
about Office of Management and Budget Directive No. 15, an im- 
portant guideline governing racial and ethnic data collection by 
Federal agencies. 

I must say, Mr. Chairman, your leadership in convening this 
hearing is to be commended, particularly since 0MB is expected to 
make a decision in the fall on Directive 15. 

Mr. Chairman, once again, I continue to strongly advocate that 
the Federal Government rectify a longstanding misperception that 
Native Hawaiians are not indigenous peoples. 

In the 1993 congressional and 1994 0MB meetings, I proposed 
to reclassify Native Hawaiians in the same category as American 
Indians and Alaska Natives, rather than the Asian or Pacific Is- 
lander category. 

After viewing the April 23 hearing record, which your sub- 
committee held on this subject matter, I am further convinced that 
Federal officials have yet to recognize the gross disparities of Na- 
tive Hawaiian statistics in the Asian or Pacific Islander category. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned about two main arguments 
against my proposal. First, it is argued by Federal officials that my 
proposal would likely disrupt their ability to monitor trends or 
skew the statistics in the affected populations. I find such state- 
ments baffling and misguided. 

Any disruption of either the Asian or Pacific Islander, or the 
American Indian or Alaska Native category is negligible compared 
to the benefits which Federal officials would accrue in being able 
to fairly assess the Native Hawaiian community. 

Between 1980 and 1990, the Native Hawaiian population in- 
creased by 22.4 percent, compared to the American Indian or Alas- 
ka Native population, which increased by 37.9 percent. The aggre- 
gate Asian or Pacific Islander population by contrast doubled in 
size between 1980 and 1990, just as it did between 1970 and 1980. 

As a result, the Native Hawaiian percentage of the Asian or Pa- 
cific Islander category decreased from 4.6 percent in 1980 to only 
2.9 percent in 1990. If Native Hawaiians were added to the Amer- 
ican Indian or Alaska Native category for the 1990 census pur- 
poses, they would have comprised 9.7 percent of the category. 
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I believe that this is fairer for statistical purposes, and because 
the aggregate demographics of the American Indian or Alaska Na- 
tive population more closely match the Native Hawaiian popu- 
lation. If one simply looks at health statistics, for example. Native 
Hawaiians are more comparable to American Indians and Alaska 
Natives rather than the healthier Asian populations in infant mor- 
tality, cancer, and life expectancy rates. 

A 1987 Office and Technology and Assessment Report found that 
Native Hawaiians had a death rate 34 percent higher than the 
death rate for all other races in the United States. One alarming 
statistic was the death rate for diabetes. Native Hawaiians die 
from diabetes at a rate 222 percent higher than for all other races 
in the United States. 

If you look at other Federal statistics like immigration, you 
might wonder what use the current Asian or Pacific Islander cat- 
egory serves Federal officials when it comes to Native Hawaiians. 
According to the 1990 census, over 63 percent of the aggregate 
Asian or Pacific Islander population were foreign-born. This means 
that this category is largely comprised of individuals who have im- 
migrated to the United States. Comparatively, only 1.3 percent of 
Native Hawaiians were foreign-born. 

The 1990 census also revealed that over 63 percent of the Asian 
or Pacific Islander population speak an Asian or Pacific Islander 
language at home, compared to 7.7 percent of Native Hawaiians. 
In education, 37 percent of the total Asian or Pacific Islander popu- 
lation over the age of 25 had completed college, compared to 12 
percent of Native Hawaiians and 9.3 percent of American Indians 
or Alaska Natives. I implore Federal officials to explain to me how 
these aggregate social and economic trends are fair to Native Ha- 
waiians. 

Mr. Chairman, the second concern raised about my proposal is 
that it would adversely impact Federal programs for American In- 
dians and Alaska Natives. 0MB Directive No. 15 specifically states 
that the directive should not be viewed as determinants of eligi- 
bility for participation in any Federal program. 

It should also be emphasized that the majority of Federal pro- 
grams established for the benefit of American Indians and Alaska 
Natives, particularly the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian 
Health Service, are based on a trust relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and federally recognized American Indian tribes. 

My proposal, Mr. Chairman, does not, and I repeat does not, af- 
fect the Government to Government relationship which exists be- 
tween federally recognized American Indian tribes and Alaska Na- 
tives and the Federal Government. It also does not affect the polit- 
ical status of Native Hawaiians. That is something that we, as Na- 
tive Hawaiians, will resolve through the legislative process. 

Let me make this clear, Mr. Chairman. 0MB Directive No. 15 
cannot grant Federal recognition to Native Hawaiians. Federal rec- 
ognition can only be granted through the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
recognition process, treaties. Presidential Executive orders, stat- 
utes, and case law. 

While Native Hawaiians are culturally Polynesian, we are de- 
scendents of the aboriginal people who occupied and exercised sov- 
ereignty in the area that now constitutes the State of Hawaii. Like 
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the varying cultures among the hundreds of American Indian 
tribes and Alaska Native groups, Native Hawaiians also have a 
unique political and historical relationship with the United States. 
Our current classification by the Federal Government denies us our 
identity as indigenous peoples. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I simply urge that when Congress and 
the appropriate Federal agencies prepare for the 2000 census, any 
proposed changes to 0MB Directive No. 15 should be based on the 
merits of the relevant issues, not political expediency and popu- 
larity contests. There is no one in the Federal Government who can 
deny that Native Hawaiians are native peoples of the State of Ha- 
waii. It is high time that Native Hawaiians be properly classified. 

My proposal, Mr. Chairman, recommends that the following 
changes be made under Directive 15. One is definitions. The cat- 
egory of American Indian or Alaska Native in paragraph 1(a) 
should be changed to American Indian, Alaska Native, or Native 
Hawaiian. And be defined as, “A person having origins in any of 
the original peoples of North America or the Hawaiian Islands, and 
who maintain cultural identification through tribal affiliation or 
community recognition.” 

Two, utilization for recordkeeping and reporting. The category of 
American Indian or Alaska Native in paragraph 2(a) of the direc- 
tive for minimum designations for race and ethnicity should be 
changed to “American Indian, Alaska Native or Native Hawaiian.” 

That is the extent of my proposal. Mr. Chairman, I thank you 
very much for giving me the opportunity to testify before you and 
this subcommittee on this very important issue. Thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Daniel K. Akaka follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR DANIEL K. AKAKA 
before the HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, INFORMATION, AND TECHNOLOGY 

May 22, 1997 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here to testify about 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB) Statistical Policy 
Directive No. 15, an important guideline governing racial and 
ethnic data collection by federal agencies. Your leadership on 
.-•oTivoriing this hearing is to I. v r'-mir -r.:.-! , particularly since 0MB 
is expected to decide whether or not changes will be made to the 
directive this fall. 

Once again, I continue to strongly advocate that the federal 
government rectify a longstanding misperception that Native 
Hawaiians are not indigenous peoples. In 1993 congressional and 
1994 OHB hearings, I proposed to reclassify Native Hawaiians in 
the same category as American Indians and A! askan Natives rather 
than the Aslan or Pacific Islander category. After reviewing the 
April 23 hearing record which your subcommittee held on this 
subject matter, I am further convinced that federal officials 
have yet to recognize the gross disparities of Native Hawaiian 
statistics in the Aslan or Pacific Islander category. 

I am deeply concerned about the two main arguments against 
my proposal. First, it is argued by federal officials that my 
proposal would likely disrupt their ability to monitor trends 
or skew the statistics in the affected populations. I find such 
statements baffling and misguided. Any disruption of either the 
Asian or Pacific Islander or American Indian and Alaskan Native 
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category is negligible compared to the benefits which federal 
officials will accrue in being able to fairly assess the Native 
Hawaiian community. Between 1980 and 1990 the Native Hawaiian 
population Increased by 22.4 percent, compared to the American 
Indian or Alaskan Native population which increased by 37.9 
percent. The aggregate Asian or Pacific Islander population by 
contrast doubled in size between 1980 and 1990, just as it did 
between 1970 and 1980. As a result, the Native Hawaiian 
percentage of the Asian or Pacific Islander category decreased 
from 4.6 percent in 1980 to only 2.9 percent in 1990. If Native 
Hawalians were added to the American Indian or Alaskan Native 
category for 1990 Census purposes, they would have comprised 9.7 
percent of the category. I believe that this is fairer for 
statistical purposes and because the aggregate demographics of 
the American Indian or Alaskan Native population more closely 
match the Native Hawaiian population. 

If one simply looks at health statistics, for example. 

Native Hawalians are more comparable to American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives rather than the healthier Asian populations 
in infant mortality, cancer, and life expectancy rates. A 1987 
Office and Technology and Assessment Report found that Native 
Hawalians had a death rate 34 percent higher than the death rate 
for all other races in the United States. One alarming statistic 
was the death rate for diabetes. Native Hawalians die from 
diabetes at a rate 222 percent higher than for all other races in 
the United States . 
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If you look at other federal statistics like Immigration, 
you might wonder what use the current Aslan or Pacific Islander 
category serves federal officials when it comes to Native 
Hawaiians. According to the 1990 Census, over 63 percent of the 
aggregate Asian or Pacific Islander population were foreign born. 
This means that this category is largely comprised of individuals 
who have immigrated to the United States. Comparatively, only 
1.3 percent of "ctlve Hawaiians were foreign born, Tte 1990 
Census also revealed that over 63 percent of the Asian or Pacific 
Islander population speak an Asian or Pacific Islander language 
at home, compared to 7.7 percent of Native Hawaiians. 
in education, 37 percent of the total Asian or Pacific Islander 
population over the age of 25 had completed college, compared to 
12 percent of Native Hawaiians and 9.3 percent of American 
Indians or Alaskan Natives. I implore federal officials to 
explain to me how these aggregate social and economic trends are 
fair to Native Hawaiians. 

Mr. Chairman, the second concern raised about my proposal 
is that it would adversely impact federal programs for American 
Indians and Alaskan Natives. 0MB Directive No. 15 specifically 
states that the directive should not be viewed as determinants 
of eligibility for participation in any federal program. 

It should also be emphasized that the majority of federal 
programs established for the benefit of American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives, particularly the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Indian Health Service, are based on a trust relationship 
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between the federal government and federally recognized American 
Indian tribes. My proposal does not, and I repeat — does not -- 
affect the government-to-government relationship which exists 
between federally recognized American Indian tribes and Alaskan 
Natives and the federal government. It also does not affect the 
political status of Native Hawallans. That is something, we, as 
Native Hawaiians, will resolve through the legislative process. 
Let me make this clear. 0MB Directive No. 15 cannot grant 
federal recognition to Native Hawaiians. Federal recognition can 
only be granted through the Bureau of Indian Affairs recognition 
process, treaties. Presidential executive orders, statutes, and 
case law. 

While Native Hawaiians are culturally Polynesian, we are 
descendants of the aboriginal people who occupied and exercised 
sovereignty in the area that now constitutes the state of Hawaii. 
Like the varying cultures among the hundreds of American Indian 
tribes and Alaskan Native groups. Native Hawaiians also have a 
unique political and historical relationship with the United 
States. Our current classification by the federal government 
denies us our Identity as Indigenous peoples. 

In closing Mr. Chairman, I simply urge that when Congress 
and the appropriate federal agencies prepare for the 2000 Census, 
any proposed changes to 0MB Directive No. 15 should be based on 
the merits of the relevant Issues, not political expediency and 
popularity contests. There is no one in the federal government 
who can deny that Native Hawaiians are native peoples of the 
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state of Hawaii. It Is high tlroe that Native Hawallans be 
properly classified. 

Thank you very much for giving me this opportunity to 
testify on this Important Issue. 


PROPOSAL FOR NATIVE HAWAIIANS 
I recommend that the following changes be made under 
Directive No. 15; 

1. Definitions 

The category of "American Indian or Alaskan 
Native" in paragraph 1 (a) of the directive 
should be changed to "American Indian, Alaskan 
Native or Native Hawaiian", and defined as 
"A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of North America or the Hawaiian Islands, 
and who maintains cultural identification through 
tribal affiliation or community recognition." 

2. utilization for Recordkeeping and Reporting 

The category of "American Indian or Alaskan 
Native" in paragraph 2 (a) of the directive for 
minimum designations for race and ethnicity 
should be changed to "American Indian, Alaskan 
Native or Native Hawaiian." 
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Mr. Horn. Do you have time for a few questions, Senator; or do 
you need to get back right now? 

Senator Akaka. I have a vote at 3. 

Mr. Horn. At 3:00? 

Senator Akaka. Yes. 

Mr. Horn. If I could just ask you a couple of questions on Native 
Hawaiian issues, to get it straight for the record. When I was vice 
chairman of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, we took a look 
at the situation in Hawaii. And I can certainly share your concern 
about the bad treatment that has been given a lot of Native Hawai- 
ians in terms of access to land and so forth. 

What, roughly, is the percent of the total population in the State 
of Hawaii reflected by so-called Native Hawaiians, what are we 
talking about? 

Senator Akaka. Well, right now, that would be about 20 percent. 

Mr. Horn. And if they were categorized as Native American or 
Alaskan, that group that you want to join, would the benefits in- 
crease in various Government programs that are not now triggered 
because Native Hawaiians are not in the Native American cat- 
egory. What impact would that have on Federal programs? 

Senator Akaka. I would tell you that at the present time that 
Hawaiians have not been eligible for some programs. 

Mr. Horn. Has anyone done a study in the Federal Government 
that has analyzed this to the degree that that change of moving 
from Native Hawaiian to Native American would increase Federal 
benefits? 

Senator Akaka. Yes. There has been a study done by CRS. At 
this point in time, I do not know the findings. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we will ask staff to followup on that, and do a 
bibliographic search as well as get the Congressional Research 
Service. And if we can, if it is not 8,000 pages, we will put it into 
the record at this point, if it is 20, 30, 40 or whatever. I think that 
we need to get a better feel for that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Honorable Daniel K. Akaka 
Attention: Esther Kaa’aina 

Roger Waike yf'i ^ ■ 

Specialist in American Indian Poli(^ vL t ^ 

Civil Rights Section 
Government Division 

Native Hawaiians: Proposed Change in Racial Classification 


This memorandum responds to your request for an analysis of the possible 
effects of changing federal racial classifications so as to move Native Hawaiians 
from their current racial classification, "Asian/Pacific Islanders," to a new 
classification called "American Indian, AlaskanNative or Native Hawaiian." The 
memo updates a CRS memo of July 15, X994, on a similar proposal. 

In the new classification Native Hawaiians would be grouped with 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. Native Hawaiians are currently assigned 
to the Asian/Pacific Islander classification by the Office of Management and 
Budget’s Statistical Policy Directive Nc. 15, promulgated May 12, 1977. The 
classification change discussed here is one of many changes to this 0MB 
directive currently under debate.' 

The memorandum discusses the relationship between racial classifications 
and eligibility for federal Indian^ programs, touches on several possible changes 
such a new classification might bring, and presents the results of a 1994 review 
of federal Indian assistance programs. 


'Por a fuller disci^on of the debate over 0MB racial clarifications, see U.S. Libiaiy 
of Congier, Coogressionai Research Service Race and Ethnicity: Passible Revision of 
OMB’s Classifications, by Jennifer D. Williams, CRS report 96-382 GOV CWashington: 
April 26, 1996). 

^As tis«3 in thw memo, "Indian* refers to American Indians, Iniut (Eskimi^), and 
Aleuts. 
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RACIAL CLASSIFICATIONS AND INDIAN PROGRAMS 

At first glance, the proposed change in Native Hawaiians’ placement in the 
OMB’s racial classifications might seem to have a large potential effect. Because 
of the nature of the federal Indian programs, however, such a change in racial 
classifications — boning any other skituUtry changes— imght actually have only 
a small effect. This is because the great majority of federal spending on Indian 
programs is not based on a racial classification. Rather, it is based on a political 
relationship: the government-to-govemment relationship between the United 
States Government and federally-recognized Indian tribes, with the 
accompanying trust responsibility of the federal government for Indian tribes. 
The trust responsibility is based on a relationship between two political entities, 
the federal go-^rmnent and a recognized Indian tribe.® The racial makeup (as 
opposed to the genealogical makeup) of an Indian tribe is not particularly 
relevant to the government-to-govemment relationship that makes a tribe 
eligible to receive federal Indian benefits. Likewise, an individual Indian’s 
inclusion in the federal-Indian trust relationship — and hence eligibility for 
federal Indian benefits — is not based on any racial criteria, but rather on official 
membership in (or sometimes demonstrable ^nealogical connection to a former 
member oO a recognized tribe. While tribal membership almost always has a 
genealogical component to it, the importance of this component (i.e., the "blood 
quantum" the tribe requires) is generally up to the tribe (with intermittent 
Congressional involvement). 

It would perhaps be useful to note the difference between a racial 
connection and a genealogical one. In its usual non-scientific usage (such as it 
is used under 0MB Statistical Policy Directive No. 15^), a race is a set of people 
defined on the basis of one or more particular characteristics, usually external 
and usually physiological.® The assignment of race imputes or assumes a 
genealogical connection among the persons who are perceived to share one or 
more of these characteristics, but (unless the person being assigned fails to 
match enough of the characteristics) it does not demand that a genealogical 
connection be demonstrated. A genealogical group, on the other hand, requires 
that a chain of genuine kinship connections be demonstrated. It ignores a 
personas characteristics, whether external and physiological or otherwise. This 


®Tbe question of whether the federal government bears any trust responsibilily to 
non-federdly-recognized tribes has arisen in several l^al contexts, such as land claims. 
It is not, however, a factor in most Federal Indian spending, which extends to non- 
recognized tribes only when explicitly directed to do so in the authorizing statute(s). 

^According to the 0MB directive, "These classifications should not interpreted as 
being scientific or anthropological in nature..." (quoted at 59 Federal Register 29834). 

®For example: "Variation in skin color, cranial shape, and nasal shape wem 
traditionally used as a basis for racial classification." John Relethford, The Human 
Species; An Introduction to Biological Anthropology (Mountain View, CA: Majrfield, 
1990), p. 168. 
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is why a genealogically-defined grouping, such as a lineage, may include persons 
whose racial characteristics are quite varied— i.e., who might be classified into 
different races. 

A federally-recognized Indian tribe, no matter what its apparent racial 
makeup, is assumed to be a genealogical grouping whose kinship ties, to 
whatever degree of consanguinity required by tribal (or federal) laws, can be 
adequately demonstrated. Federal recognition itself is not automatic, of course. 
At present, such recognition must either already be in existence or must be 
demonstrated from historical and other data to the satisfaction of Congress or 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). Racial classification is not one of the BIA 
criteria for proving tribal existence and has not been invoked in congressional 
recognitions. An individual’s racial characteristics are irrelevant to whether the 
federal government recognizes a trust responsibility for that individual. A 
person claiming Indian racial status is not automatically eligible for the federal 
Indian programs that are based on tribal membership. 

Racial classification implies neither tribal existence nor federal recognition 
of a government -to-govemment relationship. Hence assignment of Native 
Hawaiians to a new "American Indian, Alaska Native, or Native Hawaiian" racial 
category with others reporting Indian racial status will not make Native 
Hawaiians eligible for federal Indian programs that are based on federal 
recognition. It will also not change the size of the population eligible for most 
such programs, since most federal Indian programs are based on federal 
recognition. 

This is not to say that shifting Native Hawaiians into a racial classification 
along with Indians would have no effect. Among the possible effects are 
different treatment in employment-discrimination situations, application of the 
Voting Rights Act and eligibility for a few federal Indian programs. While most 
federal Indian programs are based on a federal-tribal government-to-government 
relationship, a brief CRS review (discussed below) of federal domestic assistance 
programs, conducted in 1994, tentatively suggests that only a small proportion 
of the estimated $5.1 billion the federal government spent on Indian programs 
in FY1993 may have been based on racial classifications. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS OF MOVING NATIVE HAWAIIANS INTO 
AN "AMERICAN INDIAN, ALASKA NATIVE, OR NATIVE 
HAWAIIAN" CATEGORY 

The federal government uses racial data in a wide range of activities, 
including not only the distribution of many grants and other assistance but also 
the enforcement of civil rights laws and the gathering and reporting of federal 
program data. The 0MB announcement of the proposed review and possible 
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revision of its Statistical Poli(^ Directive No. 15 mentioned a number of 
activities that use racial-classification data, including the following: 

• enforcing the requirements of the Voting Rights Act; 

® reviewing state redistricting plans; 

• collecting and presenting population and population 
characteristics data, labor force data, education data, and 
vital and health statistics; 

• establishing and evaluating federal affirmative action plans 
and evaluating affirmative ^tion and discrimination in 
emplo3ment in the private sector; 

• monitoring the access of minorities to home mortgage loans 
under the Home Mortgage Disclosure Act; 

• enforcing the Equal Credit Opportunity Act; 

• monitoring and enforcing desegregation plans in the public 
schools; 

« assisting minority businesses under the minority business 
development programs; and 

• monitoring and enforcing the Fair Housing Act.® 


Not all federal programs and activities use the 0MB racial classifications. The 
0MB cl^sifications apply only where the statute (or statutes) authorizing a 
program or activity uses the racial classification terms without further definition 
in the statute. Federal programs whose authorizing statutes do not use the 
terms, or whose statutes use the terms but include definitions at variance with 
the 0MB definitions, are not governed by the 0MB classifications. 

Shifting Native Hawaiians from the Asian/Pacific Islander category to a 
new Native American category could potentially affect any of the areas of federal 
activity listed above. This memo does not examine all these areas to see what 
such effects might be. Instead it looks at the Voting Rights Act, affirmative 
action plans, and, in the next section, federal assistance programs for American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. 

Voting Rights Act’ 

The Voting Rights Act (P.L. 89-110, as amended; 42 U.S.C. §§ 1971, 1973 
et seq.) is intended to protect the right of minority groups to vote. As originally 


®59 Federal Register 29833. 

’For fuller discussions of the Voting Rights Act, see: U.S. Library of Congress, 
Congressional Research Service, The VotingRightsActof 1965, As Amended: Its History 
and Current Issues, by Garrine P. Laney, CRS report 95-896 GOV (Washington: August 
16, 1995); U.S. Library of Congress, Congressional Research Service, The Voting Rights 
Act of 1965: A Legal Overview, by L. Paige Whitaker, CRS report 91-736 A (Washington: 
October 7, 1991). 
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enacted, the Act prohibited the denial or abridgement of the right of citizens to 
vote based on race or color. It thus protected racial minorities, including Native 
Hawaiians, since they were classed as a minority group within the minority 
classification Asian/Pacific Islanders. 

The 1975 amendments (PX.. 94-73) to the Voting Rights Act extended this 
protection to members of language minority groups. Language minorities are 
groups in which the dominant language is one other than English and which 
have limited proficiency in English. The Act defines language minorities as 
American Indians, Alaska Natives, Asian Americans, and persons of Spanish 
heritage (P.L. 94-73, Title HI, § 301; 42 U.S.C. § 1973aa-la(e)). The protective 
actions of the Voting Rights Act are trig^red when either more than five 
percent of, or more than 10,000, persons of voting age in a state or political 
subdivision of a state are in a language minority and are limited-English 
proficient. 


trigger points, then the following discussion is moot.) It is unclear whether 
"Asian American" could be interpreted to include all Asian/Pacific Islanders and 
hence Native Hawaiians. While the 1975 amendments were adopted before the 
1977 promulgation of 0MB Statistical Poli<y Directive 15, the Voting Rights Act 
has not been amended to change "Asian American" to AsianTPacific Islander. If 
"Asian American" does not include Native Hawaiians, then the proposed change 
to move Native Hawaiians into a "American Indian, Alaska Native, or Native 
Hawaiian" racial classification with Indians might benefit Native Hawaiians, but 
only if either (a) the terms "American Indian" and "Alaskan Natives" in the Act 
were interpreted to be the same as the new racial classification "American 
Indian, Alaska Native, or Native Hawaiian", or (b) the Voting Rights Act were 
amended to replace the terms "American Indian" and "Alaskan Natives" with 
"American Indians, Alaska Natives, or Native Hawaiians." Given these 
uncertainties, it is not possible to say what effect the proposed change in Native 
Hawaiians’ racial category might have in regard to the Voting Rights Act. 

Affirmative Action® 

Several federal laws provide for equal employment opportunity and 
affirmative action in federal government employment. Affirmative action to 
recruit members of minorities into federal service is designed to correct the 


Were there enough limited-English proficient Native Hawaiians, they might 
qualify for coverage under the language minority provisions of the Voting Rights 
Act. (If too few Native Hawaiians are limited-English proficient to meet the 


®For a fuller discussion, see: U.S. Library of Congress, Congressional Research 
Service, "Legal Definition of the Term ‘Minority’ As Used in Selected Federal Affirmative 
Action and Minority Business Enterprise Programs," by Charles V. Dale, CRS general 
distribution memorandum (Washington, September 13, 1992); and U.S. Library of 
Congress, Congressional Research Service, Civil Rights Protection in the United States: 
Brief Summaries of Constitutional Amendments, Federal Laws and Executive Orders, by 
Leslie W. Gladstone, CRS report 93-148 GOV (Washington: February 2, 1993). 
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underrepresentation of minorities in federal employment. Underrepr^entation 
of a minority group within a federal army’s or contractor’s workforce is 
measured by a statistical comparison of the minority group’s representation 
inside the workforce with its representation in a comparable part of the outside 
labor market. 

0MB racial classificationa are used in designing and enforcing affirmative 
action plans benefitting racial minorities, including measuring 
underrepresentation. The proposed shift of Native Hawaiians fiom the 
Asian/Pacific Islander racial classification to a new "American Indian, Alaska 
Native, or Native Hawaiian" racial category might well benefit Native 
Hawaiians. At present, Native Hawaiians are a relatively small proportion of 
Asian^^ific Islanders, both in Hawaii (19.7%) and in the United States as a 
whole (2.8%). If Native Hawaiians were moved to a new "American Indian, 
Alaska Native, or Native Hawaiian" racial classification, they would comprise a 
much larger proportion of that new class, both in Hawaii (96%) and in the total 
United States (9.3%).® It is possible that at present Native Hawaiians, as a 
small group within a unitary affinnative-mrtion racial category, may tend to get 
a proportionately small percentage of affirmative-action positions in federal 
agencies and federal contractors. With a shift to a new “American Indian, 
Alaska Native, or Native Hawaiian” race, it is possible that Native Hawaiians 
within Hawaii might be likely to receive the bulk of affirmative-action positions 
amiable to the new racial category. 

Educational attainment is often a good indicator of the likelihood of getting 
higher-skilled, higher-paying jobs, within as well as outside affirmative action 
programs. In terms of educational attainment, it is not so clear that Native 
Hawaiians would be better positioned if they were in a new "American Indian, 
Alaska Native, or Native Hawaiian" classification. Within the State of Hawaii, 
among persons 25 years old and older in 1990, Native Hawaiians were slightly 
less likely than American Indlan^Alaska Natives to have a high school 
education or higher (80.1% to 84.4%) but slightly more likely to have a 
bachelor’s degree or higher (22.9% to 17.7%). At the same time, again just in 
Hawaii, Native Hawaiians were more likety than Asian/Pacific Islanders as a 
whole both to have a high school education or higher (80.1% to 74.7%, 
respectively) and to have a bachelor’s degree or higher (22.9% to 19.4%). In the 
total United States, among persons 25 ;^ars old or older in 1990, Native 
Hawaiians had a slightly higher percentage of members with a high school 
education or higher than bad Asian/Pacific Islanders as a whole (79,5% versus 
77.5%, respectively) but had a far lower percentage of members with a bachelor’s 
degree or higher (11.9% versus 36.6%). Compared with American Indians/Alaska 
Natives, again in the U.S. as a whole, Native Hawaiians had a much higher 


®U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of Population. Social and Ecxtnomic 
CharacteristKS. United States (Washington: GPO, pp. 4, 8; and 1990 Census of 
Population. Social and Economic Charactsrisdcs. Hawaii (Washington: GPO, 1993), 
p.7. 
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percentage with a high school education or higher (79.5% to 65.5%) but only a 
slightly higher percentage with a bachelor’s degree or higher (11.9% to 9.3%).*® 


RESULTS OF A 1994 REVIEW OP FEDERAL INDIAN PROGRAMS 

To get a sense of the possible effect on federal Indian spending of joining 
Native Hawaiians and Inihans in a new racial classification, cfe in 1994 
performed a cursoiy review of federal programs that do, or may, benefit Indiana. 
(Resources were not a^hible for an in-depth surv^,) The tentative finding 
from this review were that very few federal Indian dollars are spent on the basis 
of race. CRS has not updated this review to reflect current federal programs. 

Methodolf^ 

CRS reviewed some 236 federal program descriptions, in the 1994 Catalog 
of Federal Domestic Assistance (CFDA), in which the words "native" or "Indian" 
appeared in the eligibility descriptions; we used an online computerize version 
of the CPDA, then available on the House Information Systems as a database 
entitled Pre-Award Grants Information Service (PREA), to identify the 
programs. We examined each program’s description of its grantee and 
beneficiary eligibility criteria. We were looking for programs whose grantees or 
beneficiaries were mainly or exclusively Indians. We excluded programs for 
which all minorities were eligible, as well as Indian programs for which Native 
Hawaiians were already eligible, since a change in Native Hawaiians’ racial 
classification would have no effect on their eligibility for either of such 
programs. For each Indian program, we checked the criteria to determine 
whether eligibility, for either grantees or beneficiaries, was based on tribal 
membership or connection — i e., on non-racial criteria (see discussion at the 
beginning of this memo)— or on Indian racial classification, mther partly or 
solely. When the eligibility descriptions did not make clear whether the 
requirements were based on race or tribal membership, the program was 
contacted directly by telephone. 

Results 

Of the 236 federal programs reviewed in the CPDA tentatively 
identified one Indian program — the "Native American Program" in the Minority 
Business Development Agency (MBDA) — ^that both uses Indian racial 
classification to determine eligibility and is not available to Native Hawaiians, 
and one other program that ?nay have met such criteria. These two programs 


*®UJS. Bureau of the Census, 1990 Census of Population. Social and Economic 
Characteristics. United States (Washington: CFO, 1993), p. 42; and 1990 Census of 
Pf^ulation. Social and Economic Characteristics. Haiucui (Washington: GPO, 1993), 
p. 57; and 1990 Census of Population. Asians and Pacific Islanders in the United States 
(Washington: GPO, 1993), p. 97; and p^isonal communication, TJ.S. Bureau of the 
Census, July 14, 19^. 
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are the only ones we could initially identify to which Native Hawaiians would 
probably become eligible if they were transferred to a new "American Indian, 
Alaska Native, or Native Hawaiian" racial classification. The two programs are 
listed in Table 1 below, with their CFDA identification numbers and their 
FY1993-1994 obligation amounts. (The 1997 CFDA description for the MBDA’s 
Native American Program is attached. The Energy Department’s minority 
undergraduate training program is not listed in the 1997 CFDA.) 


Table 1. Federal Domestic Assistance Programs That May Benefit 
American Indians/Alaska Natives as a Race More Than Other Specific 
Races, 1994 

CFDA Program 

Agency and Program Number Obligation s 

Department of Commerce — Minority Business Development Agency 

Native American Program 11.801 FY93: $1,221,800 

FY94E: $1,906,500 

Department of Energy — Office of Economic Impact and Diversity 

Minority Undergraduate Training for Energy- 81.098 FY93: $1,700,000 

Related Careere (MUTEC) FY94E: $2,044,000 


These tentative results of the 1994 cursory review of federal assistance 
programs suggest that shifting Native Hawaiians from the Asian/Pacific Islander 
racial classification into a new "Native American" racial category with American 
Indians and Alaska Natives would — again, barring any other statutory 
changes— have little effect on federal spending to assist either Indians or Native 
Hawaiians. 


Please call me at 707-8641 if you have any questions regarding this request. 


RW: 

Attachments 
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11.801 NATIVE AMERICAN PROGRAM 
(NAP) 

FEDERAL AGENCY: MINORITY BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

AUTHORIZATION: Executive Order 11625, October 13. 1971; De- 
partment of Commerce Approphadoa Act, Public Law 104-203. 

OBJECTIVES: To provide business development service to Native 
Americans interested in entering, expanding or improving thw ef- 
foru in the marketplace. To belp Native American business devei- 
opmest centers and Native American business consultants to pro- 
vide a wide range of services to Native American clients, from ini- 
tial consultation to the identification and resolution of specific 
business problems. 

TYPES OF ASSISTANCE: Project Grants (Cooperative Agreements). 

USES AND USE RESTRICTIONS: The Minority Businesa Develop- 
ment Agency (MBDA) competitively selects and fUnds eight 
Native American Businesa Development Centers (NABDCs) H> 
provide management and technical assistance to Native Americans 
located throughout the country. Recipienta of NAP funds provide 
clients with advice and counseling in such veas as preparing fi- 
nancial packages, business counseling, business information and 
management, accounting guidance, marketing, businesa/industrtai 
site analysis, production, engitteering, construction asstsiance, pro- 
curement and identification of potential business opportunities. 
MBDA does not have the authority to make loans to Native 
American firms. Program funds are restricted to providing man- 
agement and technical a ssistan c e. 

ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS: 

Applicant Eligibility: There are do eligibility restrictitms for this pro- 
gram. Eligible qipiicants may include individuals, nonprofit orga- 
nizations, for-pro&t linns, local and State govermnents. Native 
American Tribes, and educational institutions. 

Broeficiary EUgihility: Native Americans will benefiL Award recipi- 
ents must provide assistance to Native Americans interested in 
starting, expanding, or maintaining a business. Assistance emphasis 
is on Native Americans 

Crcdeatiala/DocBiiientatioa; Costs will be determined in accordance 
with OMB Circular No. A-87 for awards to States, local govern- 
ments and Federally Recognized Indian Tribal Govenunents. 
OMB Circular No. A-21 for educational institutions; OMB Circu- 
lar No. A-122 will be used for other redpiencs. Administrative re- 
quirements for States, local governments snd Federally Recog- 
nized Indian Tribal Governments are contained in 15 CFR. Pan 
24. All other recipients are subject to the administrative require- 
ments contained in OMB Ctrcular No. A- 1 10. 

APPLICATION AND AWARD PROCESS: 

PreappUettioo Caordlnatiou: Preapplicadon conferences may be 
scheduled for NAP projects. The conferences will be announced 
in the Federal Register. This program is excluded from coverage 
under E.O. 12372. 

AppUcatioa Preesdure: The standard application forms as furnished 
by the Federal agency and required by 15 CFR Pan 24 oust be 
used for this program. This program is subject to the provisioas of 
OMB Circular No. A-llO. 

Award Procedure: The application package will advise the applicant 
where to submit the application. Each application will be re- 
viewed and evaluated by MBDA. Name checks, verification of 
academic credentials and pre-award audits may be required from 
applicants. 

DeadUnes: Deadlina for formal competitive awards are outlined in 
the Federal Register and Commerce Business Daily. 

Range of Approrai/Disapprorai Time: From 4 lo 6 moachs. Success- 
ful and unsuccessful applicants shall be notified in writing at the 
same time. 

Appeals: All decitions are fuial. There is no administrative appeal 
process. 

Reneirats: NAP awards are made for a period of one year with the 
possibility of renewal for up to two more years or a total of three 
years. Performance evaluations will be conducted, and funding 
levels will be established for each of three budget periods- The 
NAP recipient will receive continued funding after the initial com- 
petitive year at the discretion of MBDA based upon the availabil- 
ity of funds, the recipients performance, and agency priorities. 


ASSISTANCE CONSIDERATIONS: 

Fenmila and Matchii^ Requlrenents: This program has no statutory 
formula. The Native American Program does not require any 
matching or cost-sharing by the recipient. 

Logth and Thae PhaaiDg of AssUtance: Awards may be granted for 
1 to 3 yean. 

POST ASSISTANCE REQUIREMENTS: 

Reptnis: Fmanctal (quarterly and annually); narrative (quarterly and 
annually); statistical reports on each client are required. 


Audita: In accordance with the provisions of OMB Circular NoA- 
12S, ‘Audits of State and Local Governments,” State local 
governments that receive financial assistance of $100,000 or more 
within the State’s fiscal year shafl have an audit nnH,- for rhaf 
year. Sute and local governments that receive between $25,000 
and $100,000 within the State’s fiscal year shall have an audit 
mmle is acco r dan ce with Orcular No. A-I28. or in accordance 
with Federal laws and regulations governing the programs in 
which they participate. Unresolved audit issues of a substantive 
nature may result in the recipient not being considered for con- 
tinuation of flinding. Audits will also be conducted in 
with provisions of OMB Circular No. A.133 for institutions of 
higher edneation, profit and non-profit organizations. 

Recofde Doeuaents, papers and financial records relating to the 
NAP are required to remain available to the Federal government 
for 3 yean from the date of submission of the final financial status 
report 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION: 

Acemat Ideatifleatloa: 13-0201-0-1-376. 

ObUgailonK (Cooperative Agreements) FY 96 $2,125,000- FY 97 est 
$1,822,000; and FY 98 eat $1,82LOOO. 

Range and Avenge ot naancaal Assistance: $169,125 to S3IOJ75- 
$187,230. 


lunoea Nauve Amencaa business development 
.mately 8 locations that provided management and technical assist- 
ance to minority business enterprise clients, of the 1437 clients 
who received assistance in fiscal year 1996. 852 represented actual 
operating businssa enterprise clients. Clients obtained S26.3 million 
in fi n a n c i al packages and $37.9 million in procurement contracts. 

REGULATIONS, GUIDELINES. AND LTIERATURE: There are no 
applicable regulations in tbe Code of Federal Regulations. 

INFORMATION CONTACTS: 




Regional or Local OtHce; Contact the nearest Minority Business De- 
velopment Agency Regional Office listed in Appendix IV of the 
Catalog. 

Headqua r ters Office: Mr. Robert Hooks. Business Development Spe- 
cialist for the Office of Strategic Planning ft Operations, Room 
5087. Minority Business Development Agency, Department of 
Commerce, 14th and Constifution Avmue, NW., Washington, DC 
20230. Telephone: (202) 482-3237. Use the same number for FTS. 

RELATED PROGRAMS: 11.303, Economic Development Technical 

Assistance; 15.850, Indian Arts and Crafts Development; 39.001, 
Businesss Services; 59.003, Uans for Small Businesses; 59.005, 
Business Devdopment Assistance to SmaO Business 59.006, Mi- 
nor^ Business Development; 59.007, Management and Technioai 
Assistance for Socially and Economically Disadvantaged Business- 
es; 59.009, Procurement Assistance to Small Businesses. 


EXAMPLES OF FUNDED PROJECTS: An NABDC located in Ari- 
zona received a $197,825 award to provide one-to-cne manage- 
ment and technical assistance to eligible Native American clients 
to develop business plans and promote Che development and oper- 
ation of businesses. 

CRITERIA FOR SEILECTING PROPOSAl^: Competitive awards for 
nap arc made based upon a panel evaluation of the applica- 
tions. This evaluation includes such factors as capability and expe- 
rience of stair assigned to the project, techniques, methodology, 
resources and costs. 
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Mr. Horn. Is there any anthropological evidence that the Native 
Hawaiians came perhaps the same route as the Native Americans? 
Most of the Native Americans’ origin is over the Bering Straits into 
Canada. You find Antibasti — I think it is in Canada — is similar to 
Navaho in Arizona. And, of course, you know that great reservation 
goes into three States, and is the size of the State of West Virginia. 

And you certainly have a similar situation on how the Native 
Hawaiian population is spread out, or are they concentrated more 
on one island than another? 

Senator Akaka. They are spread over all of the islands. And to 
answer your question, they did come to Hawaii. As you know, the 
Hawaiian Islands are volcanic islands. They erupted from the bot- 
tom of the sea. But the Hawaiians did migrate there, and were the 
first people there, and they became the indigenous people of the 
Hawaiian Islands, and are part of the Polynesian race. 

Mr. Horn. You have been working on this subject for a long 
time. 

Have you discussed this with the people at the Census Bureau 
and the Office of Management and Budget, the Chief Statistician 
of the United States? What kind of comments have you received 
from those discussions? 

Senator Akaka. Well, the reception has been negative. 

Mr. Horn. But is there an intellectual reason behind why they 
think that? 

Senator Akaka. Yes. I would say that part of the reason was be- 
cause of the chaos that might come in changing the forms. And in 
that particular case, we are not changing the forms. We are just 
adding the Native Hawaiians to the Native American category. 

Mr. Horn. Right. They could do it with a rubber stamp, and they 
would not have to destroy their forms. 

My last question is on what they call them the Pequots in Con- 
necticut. Go to the westward expansion corridor of the U.S. Capitol 
that opened at the time of the 200th anniversary of laying the cor- 
nerstone. The Pequots are very prominent in the 1500’s, 1600’s, 
and 1700’s. Presumably, they had diminished, as you know. And a 
gentleman who recalled the stories of his mother put the tribe back 
together, and got billions of dollars and thousands of acres from the 
State of Connecticut. And they now have the largest casino in the 
world. 

Under law and the Constitution, if we made the Native Hawai- 
ians into Native Americans, would they gain any constitutional sta- 
tus in their law claims against the United States? 

Senator Akaka. Right now, there are some claims that the Ha- 
waiians do have. As you know, Hawaii has gone through six dif- 
ferent governmental structures, one of which was the monarchy. 
And, of course, the royal family and the monarchy owned most of 
the land. But the history is that such land claims are only ceded 
lands. 

And by the 1959 statehood document that was signed as we be- 
came a State, those lands were set aside. To that extent, the Ha- 
waiians have some bearing in the State of Hawaii. 

Mr. Horn. I now yield to the ranking Democrat on the sub- 
committee, Mrs. Maloney of New York. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. You have covered all of my questions. 
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Mr. Horn. Mr. Davis of Illinois. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I have one question. 

Senator, you indicated that 0MB suggested that if they were to 
change the designation that it would cause chaos with the forms, 
is that correct? 

Senator Akaka. That is correct. Meaning that to change the 
forms would have caused many problems in their process of taking 
the census. And what I am saying is that we are not changing the 
form, but we are just adding. The categories are there. They are 
very hesitant, as you know, about revising the forms at all for the 
census. And this is part of the reason why they try very hard not 
to bring any changes about. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Do you know what their position might 
be with reference to the chaos that would be created by adding 
multiracial? That would seem to be an alteration of the form as 
well. 

Senator Akaka. I would not know what it would be. Except that 
I would say at this time that we would not be in that category of 
causing any changes or bringing about chaos. But originally, and 
I proposed this, that was one of the reasons that they were against 
it. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Let me just say that I agree with your 
logic in terms of the designation of Native Hawaiians. I think that 
the same logic exists for Native Americans. I mean indigenous peo- 
ple are indigenous. If Hawaii is a part of the United States of 
America, then the people who are indigenous to Hawaii are indige- 
nous to the United States of America. 

Mr. Horn. We thank you. There are no more questions I see 
from the panel. We appreciate you taking the time. We know that 
you have a busy day trying to deal with some of the legislation that 
we have sent in your direction. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. And I 
wish you well, you and the subcommittee. 

Mr. Horn. I appreciate it. 

Will panel II come forward. Ryan Graham, Susan Graham, Har- 
old McDougall, and Eric Rodriguez. 

We have a tradition in this subcommittee of swearing in all wit- 
nesses, since it is an investigative committee, except for Members 
of the Senate and Members of the House. So if you will stand and 
raise your right hand. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. All four witnesses have affirmed, the clerk will note. 
And we will now go by the order that is noted on the program. We 
will begin with Susan Graham, the president of Project RACE. 
Welcome to you and your son. So please proceed. 

I might add that since most of you have not testified before that 
your full statement is automatically placed in the record without 
objection by anybody. So if you would like to summarize your state- 
ment — most of us stayed up late last night reading it — there will 
be more time for questions. Do not read it to us. We have read it. 
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STATEMENTS OF SUSAN GRAHAM, PRESIDENT, PROJECT 

RACE; RYAN GRAHAM, PROJECT RACE; HAROLD McDOU- 

GALL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON BUREAU, NAACP; AND ERIC 

RODRIGUEZ, POLICY ANALYST, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA 

RAZA 

Ms. Graham. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am very pleased to be with you today representing the national 
membership of Project RACE. 

I testified before the former Subcommittee on Census, Statistics, 
and Postal Personnel in 1993. Much has happened to the multira- 
cial classification since that time. Five more States and many indi- 
vidual school districts have added the multiracial classification. 
Testing has been completed by the Census Bureau. 

CNN, ABC, NBC, CBS, FOX, NPR, AP, Time magazine, USA 
Today, the Washington Post, the New York Times, and it seems 
every newspaper and radio station across the country have carried 
stories and debates on the multiracial question. And Tiger Woods 
won the Master’s and proudly claimed all of his heritage. 

Members of Congress know that as any issue gets more and more 
attention, as people take sides, as personal feelings get intertwined 
with facts, stories emerge and become truths in the public’s minds. 
It is more important than ever in any issue to keep our perspective 
at such a time and separate myth from reality. 

The reality is that not all Americans fit neatly into one little box. 
The reality is that multiracial children who wish to embrace all of 
their heritage should be allowed to do so. They should not be put 
in the position of denying one of their parents to satisfy arbitrary 
Government requirements. 

The reality is that seven States now officially recognize multira- 
cial children. They are Ohio, Illinois, Georgia, Michigan, Indiana, 
Florida, and North Carolina. Other individual districts across the 
country have taken the step to include a category for multiracial 
children, including the Fairfax County, Virginia schools. This 
shows that people want the right to designate themselves or their 
children as multiracial. None of the States, State agencies, school 
districts, parents, or children have reported any problems with uti- 
lizing the multiracial classification. 

The National ACT test adopted the multiracial category. High 
school students complained that they felt discriminated against 
when one of the very first questions they were asked on this impor- 
tant test was one they could not answer, because their combination 
of races was not there. 

I am not a statistician or a demographer. It would be a very big 
myth to say I am. We decided to look at the actual enrollment fig- 
ures from Fulton County, GA, because it was the first county in the 
country to add the multiracial classification. We looked at the data 
for 6 years, from 1991 to 1997, to see how many students actually 
use the category, and to see if numbers dramatically decreased 
from any other racial or ethnic category. 

I set out to find a statistician to analyze the data. A curious 
thing happened on the way to reality. Each statistician said, “Tell 
me what you want to prove.” I would say, “Just honestly tell me 
what the figures prove.” They would laugh and say, “We can prove 
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anything you want to prove.” I did not throw out the data, hut I 
did throw out the statisticians. 

Attachment A shows the enrollment figures for the school district 
of almost 60,000 students. The multiracial category was added in 
the 1992-1993 school year. In the current 1996-1997 school year, 
835 students are checking multiracial in the race category. That is 
1.39 percent of the total student population. The black, white, 
Asian, and Native American populations have stayed pretty con- 
stant, with fluctuations so small as to be insignificant. The His- 
panic population has steadily increased. 

There are 835 real, actual children who consider themselves to 
be multiracial in the school population of almost 60,000 students. 
There are 835 real, actual children, not government projections, not 
“what ifs,” not a number someone dreamed up. There are 835 real, 
actual children between the ages of 5 and 17, who only want to em- 
brace all of their heritage. 

There is a pervasive myth of massive defection from other racial 
categories into the multiracial category. There are 835 children in 
60,000, 1.39 percent of the total number of students. These veiy 
real figures dispel that myth. The reality is that 1.39 percent is 
pretty close to between 1.0 and 2 percent found by the National 
Content Survey, which states that less than 2 percent of respond- 
ents nationally might select a multiracial category when it is of- 
fered. The reality is that 1.39 percent is pretty close to 1.5 percent 
who identified as multiracial in the report by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

There also seems to be a concern that the addition of a multira- 
cial classification will suddenly cause all of the past statistical data 
in America to become useless. If we want accurate data, we need 
to count people accurately. The addition of a Hispanic classification 
on the 1980 U.S. census did not render past data meaningless. 
Census categories have been added and taken away since the in- 
ception of the census, and never once did they have to throw out 
all of the historical data. To say that the multiracial classification 
would suddenly wreck havoc with the data is a myth. 

Attachment B outlines the many, many different ways the Cen- 
sus Bureau has classified multiracial individuals. It explains why 
my children are classified as white on the U.S. census. It is actu- 
ally pretty interesting reading. 

What do we want? The myth is that on a Federal level that we 
want only the term multiracial and nothing more. The reality is 
when we testified in 1993, we suggested a format for Federal pur- 
poses that instructed a multiracial person to also choose their ra- 
cial combinations from a list of categories listed underneath the 
multiracial category. 

When we answered the OMB’s Federal Register notice in 1995, 
we asked for the same type of configuration. Although these models 
yield the most accurate data, we have been told by the 0MB and 
the Census Bureau that they take up too much real estate on the 
forms. We have also been told that multiethnic definitely would not 
be considered. 

So do we scrap the whole idea? Absolutely not. The multiracial 
community is sensitive to the concerns of all communities. After 
all, we belong to all communities. The question of a multiracial cat- 
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egory has been studied for over 20 years, most extensively in the 
past 4 years. Much time and money has been put into research. If 
it is not done now, it will be brought up again for every census. 
We will not go away. 

It is time for all communities, including the multiracial commu- 
nity, to compromise as we go into the year 2000. There is no better 
time to begin to reflect the true and accurate heritage of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Our model for 0MB Statistical Directive 15 is attached as At- 
tachment C. It would be similarly adapted for the census or at any 
time the ethnic and racial categories are separated, with Hispanic 
placed under ethnicity and would state under race: “Check one. If 
you consider yourself to be biracial or multiracial, check as many 
as apply.” Numbers would be allocated accordingly. It adds only 14 
small words. It is concise. It is clear. It is precise. It is accurate, 
and would yield results that could be easily coded and tabulated. 
In short, it works. 

What we do not want. We would prefer to have a category of bi- 
racial or multiracial, again with the ability to designate races be- 
cause we recognize the need for this information at the Federal 
level. We do not want multiracial with blank spaces to fill in races, 
because that leaves too much room for error and confusion. We do 
not want to be known as other or some other race. We totally reject 
any question which allows a multiracial person to specify multira- 
cial, but then asks us to write in the race we most identify with. 
It is an invalid question, and an insult to the multiracial commu- 
nity. 

Would this change be costly? No. States, schools, businesses, and 
the U.S. Government constantly change their forms. Data cells are 
added all of the time. Tax changes, new health care plans, new 
area codes, name changes for racial groups, et cetera are all 
changes we expect and absorb. Why would the multiracial classi- 
fication be any different? 

The reality is that the century update to the year 2000 will be 
far more costly than adding another racial category. In fact, it is 
the perfect time to make such changes. The myth is that party 
lines must be drawn on this issue. This is a bipartisan issue. This 
is a children’s issue. This is a civil rights issue. 

Three Republican Governors have signed multiracial legislation 
into law: Governor Voinovich of Ohio, Governor Engler of Michigan, 
and Governor Edgar of Illinois. Two Democratic Governors have 
also signed our legislation: Governor Miller of Georgia, and Gov- 
ernor Bayh of Indiana. The Democratic Governors of North Caro- 
lina and Florida have been fully supportive of the administration 
addition of a multiracial designation in their States. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic lawmakers of these seven States feel that no 
child should be forced to deny his or her heritage. 

In remarks made by House Speaker Newt Gingrich on January 
7, 1997, after winning a second term as Speaker, he said, “What 
does race mean when many Americans cannot fill out their census 
forms because they are an amalgam of races?” 

President Clinton was asked about the multiracial classification 
during his speech in Dallas on April 17, 1995. He stated that he 
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would not be opposed to a multiracial category. And went on to say, 
“I think it ought to be done.” We think so, too. 

In conclusion, I think that we need to remember that what is 
right is often forgotten by what is convenient. It would be easy to 
leave things as they are. But it would not be right for millions of 
American multiracial children who feel just as proud of all of their 
racial heritage as does their role model. Tiger Woods. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to express the views of 
the membership of Project RACE. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Graham follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF SUSAN GRAHAM 
PRESIDENT 
PROJECT RACE 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
INFORMATION, AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MAY 21, 1997 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to be with you today 
representing the national membership of Project RACE. 

I testified befijre the former Subcommittee on Census, Statistics and Postal Personnel 
in 1993. Much has happened to the multiracial classification since that time. Five more 
states and many individual school districts have added the multiracial classification. 
Testing has been completed by the Census Bureau. CNN, ABC, NBC, CBS, FOX, NPR, 
AP, Time Magazine, USA Today, The Washington Post, The New York Times, and, it 
seems, every newspaper and radio station across the country have carried stories and 
debates on the multiracial question. And, , .Tiger Woods won the Master’s and proudly 
claimed all of his heritage. 

Members of Congress know that as any issue gets more and more attention, as people 
take sides, as personal feelings get intertwined with facts, stories emerge and become 
truths in the public’s minds. It is more important than ever, in any issue, to keep our 
perspective at such a time and separate myth fi-om reality. 

The reality is that not all Americans fit neatly into one little box. The reality is that 
multiracial children who wish to embrace all of their heritage should be allowed to do so. 
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They should not be put in the position of denying one of their parents to satisfy arbitrary 
government requirements. 


PROGRESS 

The reality is that seven states now officially recognize multiracial individuals: Ohio, 
Illinois, Georgia, Michigan, Indiana, Florida, and North Carolina. Other individual 
districts across the country have taken the step to include a category for multiracial 
children, including the Fairfex County, Virginia schools. This shows that people want the 
right to designate themselves or their children as multiracial. None of the states, state 
agencies, school districts, parents or children have reported any problems with utilizing 
the multiracial classification. 

The National ACT test adopted the multiracial classification. High school students 
complained that they felt discriminated against when one of the very first questions they 
were asked on this important test was one they could not answer because their 
combination of races was not there. 

The YWCA of America, the Girl Scouts and others now use the term “multiracial.” 

It’s the right thing to do. 


STATISTICAL ISSUES 

I’m not a statistician or a demographer. It would be a very big myth to say I am. I 
decided to look at the actual enrollmem figures fi-om Fulton County, Georgia, because it 
was the first county in the country to add the multiracial classification. We looked at the 
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data for six years, from 1991 to 1997 to see how many students actually use the category 
and to see if numbers dramatically decreased from any other racial or ethnic category. 

I set out to find a statistician to “analyze the data.” A curious thing happened on the 
way to reality. Each statistician said, “Tell me what you want to prove.” I would say, 
“Just honestly tell me what the figures prove.” 

“TSIo,” they would lau^ “We can prove anything you want to prove!” 

I didn’t throw out the data, but I did throw out the statisticians. 

Attachment A shows the enrollment figures for the school district of almost 60,000 
students. The multiracial category was added in the 1992-93 school year. In the current 
1996-97 school year 835 students are checking “multiracial” in the race category. That is 
1 .39% of the total student population. The Black, White, Asian and Native American 
populations have stayed pretty constant, with fluctuations so small as to be insignificant. 
The Hispanic population has steadily INCREASED. 

835 real, actual children consider themselves to be multiracial in the school 
population of almost 60,000 students. 

835 real, actual children, not government projections, not “what-ifs”, not a number 
someone dreamed up. 

835 real, actual children between the ages of five and 17 who only want to embrace 
all of their heritage. 

There is a pervasive myth of massive defection from other racial categories into the 
multiracial category. 835 children in 60,000 — 1.39% of the total number of students. 
These very real figures dispel that myth. 
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The reality is that 1 .39% is pretty close to between 1 to 2 percent found by the 
National Content Survey which states that “less than 2 percent of respondents nationally 
might select a multiracial category when it is offered.” 

The reahty is that 1.39% is pretty close to 1.5 percent who identified as multiracial in 
the report by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

There also seems to be a concern that the addition of a multiracial classification will 
suddenly cause all of the past statistical data in America to become useless. If we want 
accurate data, we need to accurately count all people. The addition of the Hispanic 
classification on the 1980 U.S. Census did not render past data meaningless. Census 
categories have been added and taken away ^ce the inception of the Census and never 
once did they have to throw out all the historical data. To say that the multiracial 
classification would suddenly wreak havoc with the data is a myth. Attachment B 
outlines the many, many different ways the Census Bureau has classified multiracial 
individuals. It explains why my children are classified as WHITE on the U.S. Census. It’s 
actually pretty interesting reading. 


WHAT DO WE WANT? 

The myth is that on a federal level we only want the term multiracial and nothing more. 

The reahty is that when we testified in 1993 we suggested a format for federal 
purposes that instructed a muttiracial person to ALSO choose their racial combinations 
fi'om a list of categories listed underneath the multiracial category. 

When we answered the OMB’s federal register notice in 1995 we asked for the same 
type of configuration. Although these models yield the most accurate data, we have been 
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told by the 0MB and the Census Bureau that they “take up too much real estate on the 
forms.” We have also been told that “multiethnic” will definitely Kofbe considered. 

So do we scrap the whole idea? Absolutely not. 

The multiracial community is sensitive to the concrans of all communities. After all, 
we belong to all communities. The question of a multiracial category has been studied for 
over 20 years — ^most extensively in the past four years. Much time and money has been 
put into the research. If it is not done now, it will be brought up again for every Census. 
We will not go away. 

It is time for all communities, including the multiracial community, to compromise as 
we go into the year 2000. There is no better time to begin to reflect the true and accurate 
heritage of all Americans. 

Our model for 0MB Statistical Directive 15 is attached as Attachment C. It would be 
similarly adapted for the Census or anytime the ethnic and racial categories are separated, 
with Hispanic placed under ethnicity and would state under race; 

Check one. If you consider yourself to be biracial or multiracial, check as 
many as apply: 

American Indian or Alaskan Native 
A sian or Pacific Islander 

Black or Afiican- American 

Hispanic 

White 
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Numbers would be allocated accordingly. It only adds 14 small words. It is clear. It is 
precise. It is accurate and it would yield results that could be easily coded and tabulated. 
In short — it works. 

Why the terminology “if you consider yourself to be?” Consider means to give serious 
thought to, to come to view, or classify. The Merriara-Webster Thesaurus lists the 
contrasted words “to consider” as: disregard, ignore, neglect, overlook, slight — ^words 
that define exactly what it means to not allow multiracial individuals the right to consider 
themselves multiracial. 


WHAT WE DON’T WANT 

We would prefer to have the category of biracial or multiracial with the ability to 
designate races because we recognize the need for this information at the federal level. 

We do not want multiracial with blank spaces to fill in races because that leaves too 
much room for error and confiision. It would not solve the problem of retrofitting the 
results into one arbitrary category. 

We do not want to be known as “other'’ or “some other race.” 

We totally rgect any question which allows a multiracial person to specify “multiracial” 
but then asks us to write in the race we most identify with. It is an invalid question and an 
insult to the multiracial community. 


COSTS 

Would the change be costly? No. States, schools, businesses and the United States 
government constantly change their forms. “Data ceils” are added all the time. Tax 
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changes, new health care plans, new area codes, name changes for racial groups, etc. are 
all changes we expect and absorb. Why would the multiracial classification be any 
different? 

The reality is that the century update to the year 2000 will be far more costly than 
adding another racial category. In fact, it is the perfect time to make such changes. 

The Atlanta Journal-Constitution reported on February 8, 1997 that “The Census 
Bureau plans to spend $100 million to tell people the 2000 Census is nearing, hoping that 
two years of hype will get more people to cooperate.” 

If it is important enough for the Census Bureau to spend $100 million advertising 
dollars, it is important enough to get an accurate count of all Americans. 

PARTISAN POLITICS 

The myth is that party lines must be drawn on this issue. This is a bipartisan issue. This is 
a children’s issue. This is a civil rights issue. 

Three Republican governors have signed multiracial legislation into law: Governor 
Voinovich of Ohio, Governor Engler of Nfichigan, and Governor Edgar of Illinois. 

Two Democratic governors have also signed our legislation: Governor Miller of 
Georgia and Governor Bayh of Indiana. The Democratic governors of North Carolina and 
Florida have been fully supportive of the administrative addition of a multiracial 
designation in thdr states. 

The Republican and D«nocratic lawmakers of these seven states feel no child should 
be forced to deny any part of his or her heritage. 
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In remarks made by House Speaker Newt Gingrich on January 7, 1997 after winning a 
second term as Speaker, he said, “What does race mean when many Americans cannot fill 
our their census forms because they’re an amalgam of races?” 

President Clinton was asked about the multiracial classification during his speech in 
Dallas on April 7, 1995. He stated he would not be opposed to a multiracial category and 
went on to say. “I think it ought to be done.” 

We think so too. 

In conclusion, I think we need to remember that what is right is often forgotten by 
what is convenient. It would be easy to leave things as they are. But it would not be right 
for millions of American multiracial children who feel just as proud of all of their racial 
heritage as their role model — Tiger Woods. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
express the views of the membership of Project RACE. 
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ATTACHMENT B 

THE MANY. MANY WAYS THE CENSUS BUREAU CLASSIFIES 
MULTIRACIAL INDIVroUALS 


“If the race of a daughter is missing, she is assigned her mother’s race. A son would be 
assigned his father’s race, said Claudette Bennett, of the Racial Statistics Branch (of the 
federal government). That means that in an interracial femily, siblings may have the same 
parents but be classified as different races.” 

“Shades of Difference” by Maria T. Padilla of the Sentinel Staff The 
Orlando Sentinel May 7, 1997 


“For example, before 1980, a mixed-race person was assigned the father’s race but since 
1980 this person is now assigned the mother’s race.” 

Lee, Sharon Racial classification in the US Census: 1890-1990. In 
Ethnic and Racial Studies Volume 16, Number 1, January 1993:75 


“When I received my 1990 census form, I realized there was no “race category” for my 
children. I called the Census Bureau. After checking with supervisors, the Bureau finally 
gave me their answer: the children should take the race of the mother. When I objected, 
and asked why my children should be classified as their mother’s race only and not then- 
father’s race at all, the United States Census Bureau representative said to me in a hushed 
voice, “Because in cases like these we always know who the mother is and not the father.” 

Graham, Susan at the Workshop on Race and Ethnicity Classification: 
An assessment of the Federal Standard for Race and Ethnicity 
Classification, Committee on National Statistics (CNSTAT) Fdrruary 
17-18, 1994 


“[in 1980] [I]f an unacceptable response was given to the race question the Bureau 
assigned the child to the mother’s race, if the mother was in the household. In other cases, 
when the mother’s race was unknown, muhiracial individuals were assigned the first race 
reported (i.e. the first box checked on the form). This represents a change in policy 
because in 1970 when persons with parents of different races were in doubt as to their 
classification, the race of the ftither was used.” 

Waters, Mary C. "'Multiple Ethnicities and Identity Choices: Some 
Implications for Race and Ethnic Relations in the United States. ” 
Paper presented at Conference on Ethnicity and Multiethnicity: The 
Construction and Deconstruction of Ethnicity, Brigham Young 
University, Laie, Hawaii. 
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ATTACHMENT B-Page 2 


“[C]ensus data on race continue to present data as if people were classifiable with a single 
race. For example, before 1980, a mixed-race person was assigned to the fether’s race but 
since 1980, this person is now assigned to the mother’s race. In cases where the written 
response was, for example, ‘Italian,’ the person would be reassigned to the White race. 

The census treats race as a matter of heredity (one’s race follows the race of one’s 
parents), as innate (individuals cannot define their own racial identity), and as universal (all 
persons are assigned races). 

Lopez, Ian F. Haney White by Law: The Legal Construction of 
Race, New York University Press 1996. 


“Instructions to our census enumerators in 1840, 1850, and 1860 provided “mulatto” as a 
category but did not define the term. In 1 870 and 1 880, mulattoes were ofiBcially defined 
to include “quadroons, octoroons, and all persons having any perceptible trace of Afiican 
blood.” In 1890 enumerators were told to record the exact proportion of the “Afiican 
blood” again relying on visibility. In 1900 the Census Bureau specified that “pure 
Negroes” be counted separately from mulattoes, the latter to mean “all persons with some 
trace of black blood.” In 1920 the mulatto category was dropped, and black was defined 
to mean any person with any black ancestry, as it has been ever since. 

Davis, F. James Who is Black? Pennsylvania State University 

Press 1991 


“These transformations in race designation were carried forward significantly into the 
1980 census, in a way that altogether undermines any cross-census comparisons. . Where 
“mixed-race” persons had diflBculty placing themselves, enumerators were instructed to 
report the mother’s race, and where this was not acceptable, to hst the first race cited by 
the respondent.” 

Goldberg David Theo American Mixed Race: The Culture of 
Microdiversity Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 1995 


“Census poUcy requires that responses to “other race” be assigned to monoracial 
categories for 0MB reporting purposes when these are written in. When multiple 
categories are stated, the Census Bureau reports the first race or ethnicity declared. 
Responses such as “multiracial” or “mixed” require a visit by a census taker to obtain 
monoracial response. (Nampeo McKinney, U. S. Bureau of the Census, personal 
communication, June 1992).” 

Fernandez, Carlos A, The Multiracial Experience: Racial 
Borders as the New Frontier, Sage Publications 1996 
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ATTACHMENT C 

MODEL FOR OMB STATISTICAL DIRECTIVE 15 

RACE: 

Check one. If you consider yoinself to be biracial or multiracial, check as 
many as apply; 

^American Indian or Alaskan Native 

^Asian or Pacific Islander 

^Black or Afiican-American 

^Hispanic 

White 


Note: This model could be similarly adapted for the Census or anytime the 
ethnic and racial categories are separated, with Hispanic placed under 
ethnicity. 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you very much. 

We are now delighted to call Mr. Ryan Graham for his state- 
ment. Welcome. 

Mr. Graham. Thank you. 

My name is Ryan Graham, and I am multiracial. I live in Geor- 
gia and when I fill out forms, there is always a multiracial box for 
me to check. It was not always that way. But when my mom and 
the parents of other multiracial kids asked the Georgia lawmakers 
to add the multiracial classification, they passed it and the Gov- 
ernor signed it. Some of the legislators told us later that they voted 
for it because it was the right t^hing to do. 

Four years ago, when I was 8 years old, my mom and I came to 
Washington to ask the Members of Congress to make it possible for 
the multiracial classification to be on every form in the country. We 
hoped that the Federal Government would also think it was the 
right thing to do. Four years is a long time when you are only 12, 
but here I am again. 

My mom is white, and my dad is black. Most forms force me to 
choose between one of those races. I feel very sad, because I cannot 
choose. I am both. 

Wouldn’t you be embarrassed if your classmates laughed at you 
because you went up and said to the teacher, “I do not know what 
race to mark on my test”? 

One day a kid asked me, “Are you mixed?” I said, “No, I am mul- 
tiracial, big difference.” He said, “What is the difference?” I said, 
“Puppies are mixed, people are multiracial.” 

Some forms include the term “other,” but that makes me feel like 
a freak or a space alien. I want a classification that describes ex- 
actly what I am. 

In Georgia, I have that option. But there are millions of kids just 
like me all over the United States who do not. I think those of us 
who are multiracial should be able to choose that classification. I 
think adults should understand. 

My little sister is waiting for me back in Georgia, to come home 
and tell her that this subcommittee has said yes to the multiracial 
classification. It is not how you see me; it is how I see myself that 
is important. 

I thank you for letting me be here today. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Graham follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF RYAN GRAHAM 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
INFORMATION, AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
MAY 21, 1997 


My name is Ryan Graham and I am multiraciai. I live in Georgia and when I fill out 
forms there is always a multiracial box for me to check. It wasn’t alwaj^ that way, but 
when my mom and the parents of other multiracial kids asked the Georgia lawmakers to 
add the multiracial classification, they passed it and the Governor signed it. Some of the 
legidators told us latw they voted for it because it was the right thing to do. 

Four years ago, when I was 8-years-old my mom and I came to Washington to ask the 
members of Congress to make it possible for the multiracial classification to be on every 
form in the country. We hoped the Federal government would also think it was the right 
thing to do. Four years is a long time when you’re only 12, but here I am again. 

My mom is white, my dad is black, and most forms force me to choose between one of 
those races. I feel very sad, because I can’t choose — I am BOTH! 

Wouldn’t you be embarrassed if your classmates laughed at you because you went up 
and said to the teacher, “I don’t know what race to mark on my test”? 

One day a kid asked me, “Are you mixed?” 

I said, “No, I’m multiracial, big difference.” 

He said, “What’s the difference?” 

I said, “Puppies are mixed, people are multiracial!” 
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Some forms include the tenn “other”, but that makes me feel like a freak or a space 
alien. I want a dassification that describes exactly wlMt I am. 

In Georgia I have that option, but there are millions of kids just like me dl over the 
United States who don’t. I think those of us who are multiracial diould be able to choose 
that classification. I think adults should understand that. 

My little sister is waiting back in Georgia for me to come home and tell her that this 
subcommittee has said “YES” to the multiradal classification. 

It is not how YOU see me, it is how I see MYSELF that is important. I thank you for 
letting me be here today. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you for coming. I was just wondering 
if you have the record as the youngest witness, from when you tes- 
tified 4 years ago. I remember trying to testify at age 17. And what 
I got from the ranking minority member at that time was a pat on 
the head, and “now, now, young man,” et cetera, a brush-off. We 
are delighted to have your perspective here. So keep testifying. 

Mr. Graham. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Now we are on No. 3 of the panel, Harold McDougall, 
director of the Washington Bureau of the NAACP. 

Mr. McDougall. Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am grateful for the opportunity to testify before you 
today on behalf of the NAACP. I am director of the Washington Bu- 
reau, as you know. 

The NAACP is the Nation’s oldest and largest civil rights organi- 
zation, with over 6,000 members in 2,000 branches around the 
country and in five foreign countries. We are committed to the pro- 
tection of the civil, legal, political, economic, and human rights of 
African-Americans and other citizens of color here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, we have great 
sensitivity to the issue of personal identification and self-identifica- 
tion. We have always supported the right of self-determination. As 
is evident from my statement, we are very concerned about the pos- 
sible impact that a personal choice might have on the data. Dele- 
gate Norton explained that quite well. 

According to the most recently released study by the U.S. Cen- 
sus, the field study that was released last week, relatively small 
numbers of African-Americans appear to identify themselves as 
multiracial. The census data indicates that this is a phenomenon 
which is most current in terms of people who are presently in 
interracial marriages or are the products of interracial marriages 
that have just taken place in the last 20 or 30 years. 

There are figures that indicate that perhaps 70 percent of the 
population of the African-American population is of mixed race. Af- 
rican, Native American and European. These mixtures took place 
during slavery and that period immediately after. 

Most of the African-Americans who are of mixed race, are the 
product of marriages before the 1967 Loving v. Virginia decision, 
continue to identify as African-American. The census data indicates 
that of the children of black/white interracial marriages that have 
taken place since the 1960’s, about three-quarters of those children 
continue to identify themselves as black. Only one-quarter of the 
children who are the products of the most recent generation of 
interracial marriages actually identify themselves as multiracial. 

But the study that has been released is still far from a full dress 
census and we have no idea how this might play out in decades to 
come. History demonstrates that the interaction between the cat- 
egories as they appear on this census and the self-conceptions of 
the population, are not static. 

The Hispanic category, for example, first appeared, I believe, on 
the 1960 or 1970 census. And since that time, in over two or three 
censuses for 20 or 30 years, the numbers of people who think of 
themselves as Hispanic has expanded dramatically. 
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This could have an impact on data. And this is why census pro- 
fessionals always take the position that we should be very conserv- 
ative and very cautious about making any changes in the way that 
the census is presented. 

So in terms of the question that Representative Maloney asked, 
would the introduction of new categories possibly have a corrupting 
effect on the data, the NAACP feels emphatically that that is a 
danger. And we counsel caution. 

But again, we are very sensitive to the issues that the young 
man raises. I have a son who looks very much like him, but my 
son identifies very clearly as a person of African descent. And we 
are concerned about the possibility of confusion. 

Again, we respect people’s rights to make a self-identification. 
We just question whether the census is necessarily the best place 
to do that. Most of the data that my colleague, Ms. Graham, pre- 
sented was a function of children making decisions in terms of 
school forms. Indeed, there is a difference between a school form 
and a census form. 

Ms. Norton said that she was concerned about the possible im- 
pact of fraud in self-identification. How we do determine when 
somebody is black, or white, or multiracial? 

Carol Simpson, who is a Channel 7 news anchor, gave a presen- 
tation at Howard University about a week ago, where she talked 
about being in South Africa, and being shown a tool that the South 
Africans used to use to determine whether you are white, or col- 
ored, or black. It is a little tool that they put a piece of your hair 
in. And if your hair is kinky, then it does not make any difference 
what color your skin is, you are black. If your hair is straight, it 
does not make any difference what color your skin is, you are 
white. What Carol said to the audience was do you really want to 
go there, do you really want to get involved in those kinds of deter- 
minations? 

So again, we are concerned about that. 

We are also concerned, because we think that it is one thing to 
approach questions of discrimination and segregation as matters of 
semantics, as matters of words. We think that segregation and dis- 
crimination in this country has to be battled with deeds, not just 
with words. 

There was a very compelling editorial by Clifford Alexander, the 
former chair of EEOC and also the Secretary of the Army, who 
made it possible for Colin Powell to advance as a general. It is in 
the Saturday May 17th Post and I would like to offer it to be in- 
cluded in the record, if that is possible. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will be inserted at this time. 

Mr. McDougall. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Satdw)a>i,May 17. iv^? 


Qifford Alexander 

Declare War on Bigotry 


EadKfajr we hear mote about IVesident Qiiton's 
deaere to have a poeitive effect oo race relations in 
the United Statea. He has gingeily put hia toe in the 
water and famd it gentle and soothing. 

He spoke at Sha Stadium about an American 
hero, Jackie Robiiisoo, on the 50th anniversary 
of 1^ breaking baseball's color barrier. He 
apologiaed on May 16, 1997, to the few surviv- 
ing victims of the inhumane, government-spon- 
sored Tuskegee syphilis experiment. On both 
occasions he sountM caring and eloquent, as he 
has when be preaches in black churches. 

But his words would have much greater 
import if he spoke instead in white board rooms 
to those who can really bring about change. The 
president should urge those corporate leaders, 
bully them, convince them of what is in the best 
interest of corporate America. 

Sadly, however. Bill Clinton stilt does not get 
it: If be wants to be a champion of justice, he 
must show courage and impatience. He must 
become downright ornery with those who per- 
petuate bigotry in our society. 

Much difficult work needs to be done. This 
country still perpetuates a negative image of 
black people. We are the poverty “problem," or 
at least television says so. Twenty-nine percent 
of America's poor are black, but when television 
shows us poverty, 65 percent of the faces are 
black. African Americans still can't hail a cab. 
acquire and progress in a job, or rent an 
apartment where they choose with the same 
ease as white Americans. Only one black man 
and one black woman have occupied United 
States Senate seats in the 20th century. 

Bill Clinton's mission, should he accept it. is 
different, and requires a courage he has yet to 
display. He needs to utilize government power 
against those who discriminate in the work- 
place. He should stop pussyfooting about affir- 
wtive action and support it fully, while he 


eradicates the few abuses of racial preferences 
that are present in federal programs. 

He must go right in the face of bigots' on 
condominium boards in New York City as well 
as those who restrict the black poor to our 
urban ghettos. When public accommodations do 
not serve black people, we should see Bill 
Cbnton Uke to the bully pulpit. 

But most of all, he must do more than 
acknowledge that there still is a problem and tell 
us that he feels out pain. He must look and act 
like a president who really wants and expects to 
do something to change business-as-usual right 
away. Black people have been patient too long. 
White people, particularly white leaders, need 
to show their contempt and impatience mth the 
many pockets of bigoted behavior that still exist 
in 1997 America. 

No more learned studies are required. It is 
not about black and white people hand in hand 

singing “We Shall Overcome." It is about leader- 
ship — leadership that takes on bigoted behavior 
and punishes its perpetrators. 

Stop praying for change and become an agent 
of change, Mr. President. Put your best aidbs, 
black and white, to work and develop acrion 
plans for change. Use your voice to condemn 
that which you cannot address with the power of 
existing federal law. 

Set the agenda, don't take another polL Tell 
Americans what you expect of them, and whefi it 
is in your power to challenge bigoted actions, qse 
every resource at your disposal to do so. Ypu 
haven't much time left. Use it and use it well. . 

The writer is president of a management ^ 
consulting firm specialising in work force 1 
inclusiveness. From 1967 to 1969 he was ' 

chairman of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission. 
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Mr. McDougall. I would also like to say that the NAACP’s role 
is to protect people. The census data help us do that. One of the 
things that we are concerned about, or that everyone should be 
concerned about, as Ms. Norton said, “multiracial people do not 
spare themselves social discrimination or segregation, because of 
what they call themselves.” 

The social discrimination and segregation of this society is a mat- 
ter of how you look, not a matter of what you call yourself. A very 
good example of that is an interracial couple who were both jailed 
in New York about a week ago. A Danish woman, an actress, and 
her African-American husband had a multiracial child. The child 
was in a stroller right outside of a restaurant. The couple was 
charged with child aWse and child neglect. 

Now I have been on the streets of New York. And I have seen 
people beat their children on the streets of New York and never be 
arrested. These people were arrested for putting their stroller out- 
side of the restaurant, a practice which is very common in Den- 
mark. 

The upshot of it is that the two of them were put in jail for 2 
days. The child, a multiracial child — and I have an article here 
with the child’s picture — the multiracial child was taken from her 
parents, and placed in foster care for 2 days. 

The African-American father of the child allegedly was beaten by 
the police. The charges against the Danish mother and her multira- 
cial child have been dismissed, and they have been sent back to 
Denmark. The African-American father, however, is facing charges. 

That is also detailed in an article called Danish Mother Free to 
Take Child Home, Washington Post, May 17th. I also would like 
to submit this for the record. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. McDougall. Thank you, sir. And there are copies on the 
table. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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SatoM)ay.Mav17. 1»97 I 


Danish Mother Free 
To Take Child Home 

Father Faces THal in StmUer Case 


Bjr Stine Htrdeo 


NEW YORK. Mqrie-An OKT I 

IMb hdv left mttendeS B her <i4kr en a adewik end- 
•dtodiy^ < New Y«k 09 ju4ifc tboMlr *«|fnd 
dagi(hatgMentd«rtaiiiih*ttt^i nMtM. • 
Aanette Sowen. a 30 f M t oM OdUmi tanm, k 

free to retn to Deaowck Plater. 

Lhr, under a 4ed mrised M ky the MubOa 41^ 
ney and the Owaah ooaeufate. 

Tm very happy fcr the readt Now n fo hOBW to oy 
• *ayn( in a privite booie here] and mi li 
gi back to Oeomk,” said Sarenaen *■*■»*• the oowtrooex 
Chariea ed chid endanfenneDt nd dborderly omdoct 
agaab the batqr’a Anerkan father, Eavier Wan&aw, wen 

not diaoiaaed and be facea trial not moolL Wardaw'a fawjer 
today aocuaed the praaecstor <d a nciat doiddeatanfaid b 
mt droppang afl chvfea aguDst his chant, who la a fafacL 
*nie distnet attoniey, faavioi te tried to tdame a IMi 
tdeviaianactieaBfarthetniaeapfaKt<dtbpQfiee,bafcvat- 
ed back to a mre tradkiml fannda— Una a bU eawi hr 
thenaaon^ ^ (he poias,* aaU Mtorney Room L Kby. 
SnrvnMii and Warsaw, who an aot m a rried, wen arreat* 

ed and faded far two last weekend after tbr 
toddler in a atraler far men than an haw eutwde a Elat Vl> 
hge reatamaot when they had gone for a drib. ‘Ihe baby 

wan aeimd by poin and pfaoed ■ foattr an wKl 
day. when Sorawen waa Arwed to be wth her, hot ah n 
the preaeoce <d a tfaid party. 

f^traw at the raataannt had npeatedh toid Sorenen her 
baby WM cryiog nd meed oQfcl. bat fae aaewed tbm tb 
gfapt. parked OB the other aide ed the reatagan^ bar win. 
da».m6oe.SanimotolBBaBdht«riDaMtthto(tiiCBr- 
mal 11 Doroaork to leave babiea outnde natiwanta— a aafa> 

ment that baa been etfaoed a the Oanfa prm, wtfah bn 
d ea c rib e d the New Yorit poioe't beh a vior aa “groteaque.* 

Many New Yoritera. induAig the bead of the dry's ddd 
itoifare agency, add they believe it fa onwiae nd tnde to 
kmw a^baby akne for ny period of time on a ddewak haw. 

At the rerad of Aasstan Ofatiia Attoraey David Aino. 
chargnagand Sarenaen wen dopped, pravidiy tbe dto fa 
not amded agan wittwi aa ooontha. Austen add ^ piopoae 
would be aerveef by proeecuting Sgtawen. whom the city's 
ddd w elfar e agency has found to be a fit mother with a 
healthy baby. 

Auden refused tooona o e m today on whetba the datrict 

attorney's office bdieved pohee had ovemacted by amatia 

Sorensen nd Wanflaw. The dly has made oo apologiea fv 

the axadait. and police have fifed dfaoideriy coidKt dorrs 

arnd WarAw. 


Wanflaw, 49, whom hfa fawycr deaoked today aa n im- 
employed playwright, haa told fad attorney that after he wn 
taken into the 9th fVednet headquarters in the Ead V^ g». 
police ahoved hfa bead into a tciK kicked hon m the leg and 

shiraned him arant a wafl. Kuby said that Wanflaw fa likely 
to pursue a rrmptaint of police brutality. 

'Tfone of this fa paitiadariy unusual pofioe treatment for a 
blade man with a white woman,' Kuby said. The subtod here 
is ths: If you have a choice between being a Danish actress 
with the fol] weight of the Danish government behnd you or 
being an imemployed African American pbywr^ht. you are 
mud) better cdf b^ the former in a fight with the dty of 
New York.' 
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Mr. McDougall. Just to finish this up, I want to point out that 
it is what you look like and not what you say you are, that deter- 
mines whether or not you meet social discrimination in this coun- 
try. This is very, very much underlined by the case of Plessy v. Fer- 
guson. I believe that Mrs. Maloney might have been referring to 
that when she talked about a black gentleman who got a ticket to 
go to Mississippi. 

Plessy V. Ferguson was a case in which a person of color asked 
to be able to ride in a white car. The Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the power of Louisiana to assign him to a black car. 
Mr. Plessy was classified by the census as an octoroon. He was not 
black. He was multiracial. Octoroon means that if you have eight 
great-grandparents, that only one of them is black. 

Now it was Mr. Plessy’s appearance, not what he was called in 
the census, that had to do with the way that his rights were treat- 
ed. We are interested in the struggle against segregation and dis- 
crimination in this country. We call out to all multiracial people 
who so identify themselves, to join us in that struggle. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McDougall follows:] 
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Multiracial Categories 


I. Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
testify before you today on behalf of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). I am Harold McDougall, Director of the Washington Bureau of the 
NAACP. 

The NAACP is the nation’s oldest and largest civil rights organization, with over 
600,000 members in the fifty states and the District of Columbia, and throughout the world. 
The NAACP is committed to the protection of the civil, legal, political, economic and human 
rights of African-Americans, and other citizens of color here in the United States. 

II. Summary 

The NAACP has great sensitivity on the issue of multiracial categories and some 
questions about its implications. We support the right of individual self-identification and 
support self-determination in defining one's racial makeup. 

But the census may not be the correct place to make such a persona] statement, 
particularly in light of the fact that repercussions in census numbers impact the lives of many 
people. Provisions of the Voting Rights Act, for example, are specifically directed at 
correcting past discrimination (particularly in the deep South) where African-Americans were 
denied their constimtional rights. With some figures showing 70% of African-Americans as 
possibly fitting into a multiracial category, will we be able to identify black voters in terms of 
fair representation? 
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According to the most recently-released study by the U.S. Census, relatively small 
numbers of African-Americans appear to identify themselves as "multiracial." But the study is 
still far from a fiifl-dress census, and we have no idea bow this might play out in decades to 
come. History demonstrates that the effect of the census categories on the population’s 
perceptions of itself is not static. Certainly, the emergence and development of a “Hispanic” 
category in the census over the years has been correlated to and supportive of, a growth in the 
number of people who so identify themselves. 

The enforcement of laws against discrimination in employment and lending, and against 
discrimination in housing and schools also depend upon census data. Overcoming the long 
history of discrimination in employment, lending, housing, and education requires that 
demographic data be kept on racial and ethnic groups who have historically been the targets of 
discrimination by members of the European-American majority group. 

This is one of the most important purposes of OMB Directive 15 — the enforcement of 
civil rights laws. The aggregation of categories was not called for by Directive 15 to provide 
vehicles for self-identification. (Indeed, there are more than 1(X) groups which could 
legitimately request identification categories on the Census) Rather, Directive 15's aggregated 
categories are fashioned to enhance the enforcement of anti-discrimination and civil rights law. 

Thus, the creation of a multiracial classification might disaggregate the apparent 
numbers of members of discrete minority groups, diluting benefits to which they are entitled as 
a protected class under civil rights laws and under the Constitution itself. In our quest for self- 
identification, we must take care not to recreate, reinforce or even expand the caste system we 
are all trying so hard to overcome, the caste system which the NAACP was created to oppose. 
If we are to reach the deep roots of the legacy of slavery, involuntary servitude, segregation, 
discrimination and hate violence, we must commit ourselves not merely to undo the words of 
forced division, but also to undo the consequences of oppressive acts. 
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The NAACP is watching the development of this issue carefully. At this point, we 
wanted the committee to be aware of our concerns as they move forward. We expect to 
consider the issue in a more formal way as the year unfolds. Our national convention (this year 
to be held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in July) has traditionally been a time when policy 
issues of this import are visited and processed. I will be happy to re-appear before the 
committee after that time to report on any new developments within our organization. 

III. Why are we considering multiracial categories for the Year 2000 Census? 

Currently, the federal government uses race data for statistical and administrative 
purposes, inciuding monitoring civil rights compliance. However, the Census Bureau and 
0MB have come under increasing pressure from those who believe the minimum racial 
categories set forth in 0MB Directive No. 15 ("Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal 
Statistics and Administrative reporting") do not reflect the increasing racial and ethnic diversity 
of our nation's population. Some have proposed changes, including the addition of a 
"multiracial" category. An 0MB Research Working Group developed plans in response, and 
as an interim step conducted a supplement to the Current Population Survey in June 1994 to 
collect information on issues under review. The most recent development is a working paper 
on “Results of the 1996 Race and Ethnic Targeted Test,” issued by the Census Bureau on May 
14, 1997. 

IV. Who are ''multiracial" (“biradal?” “Interracial?”) citizens and how does the issue of 

their classification fit into the overail mili eu of race relations in the United States? 

In 1960, only 0.4% of all married couples were interracial. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
however, the numbers began to increase. One factor was the US Supreme Court decision in 
Loving V Virginia in 1967, striking down as unconstimtional laws forbidding interracial 
marriages. Another was a general relaxation of racial boundaries occasioned by the culmre of 
the civil rights movement. The absolute numbers of black-white marriages, particularly of 
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marriages in which the husband was black, increased substantially during this period, but at a 
much slower rate than marriages between whites and Asians and Pacific islanders. Whereas 
black- white marrmges were one-third of all interracial marriages in 1960, interracial m^riages 
involving one black spouse accounted for only one-seventh of all interracial marriages in 1990. 

The increase in Asian-white marriages is partly explained by a dramatic increase in the 
numbers of Asians in the country due to changes in patterns of immigration. The increase in 
white servicemen marrying Asian women incident to assignments overseas may also be a 
factor. (In 1990, Asian- White marriages were twice as likely to involve a white husband and 
an Asian wife as the reverse) 

Overall, during the 1970s, the number of interracial married couples more than tripled, 
and by 1980 represented 2.0% of all married couples. The rate of increase then slowed, so that 
the number of such marriages increased only from 2.0% to 3.0% of all married-couple families 
between 1980 and 1990. The vast majority of interra:ial marriages involve one white spouse. 

The increase in interracial marriages has produced an increase in the percentage of all 
children who live in interracial households, from 1 % in the 1960s to 4% in 1990. The greatest 
concentration of interracial marriages and multiracial children is in California, which has 26% 
of all interracial couples. Following arc Texas (8%), New York and Oklahoma (5% each), and 
Florida and Washington State (4% each). 

The very term ” multiracial" implies tlK existeiB^e of "pure" and distina races. But 
what does it mean, we might ask, to be "white?" What does it mean to be "black?" These are 
socially and politically constructed categories, unique to the United States, that are different 
from Asian and Hispanic categories, which have a distinct cultural component. 

During the civil rights era of the 1960s, the United states was about 90% white and 
10% black. Asians and Pacific Islanders were only 0.3%, Native Americans, Eskimos, and 
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Aleuts were 0.1%, and Latinos, though an estimated 3.9%, were sorted into "black" and 
"white." By 1990, whites were 80.3% of the population, blacks were 12.1%, Asians and 
Pacific Islanders 2.9%, Native Americans, Eskimos and Aleuts 0.8% and "other" was 3.9%. 
Latinos, now separately counted, constituted 9% of the population. Over 33% of the growth in 
population during the 1980s was due to immigration ' 

The meaning of racial/ethnic identification for specific groups and individuals varies 
enormously. Multiracial categories as proposed may well create confusion under these 
circumstances. For example, multiracial categories as proposed by multiracial advocates apply 
only to the children of interracial marriages. They would not apply to the grandchildren or 
great-grandchildren of interracial marriages. For example, the child of a black father and a 
white mother would thus be “multiracial.” However, if their child were to marry another 
multiracial child, the grandchildren would be considered black, and not multiracial. So a child 
with two black grandfathers and two white grandmothers would be a black child, not a 
multiracial child. 

Yet if we look at ancestry, rather than parentage, the majority of African-Americans 
have mixed African, European, and Native American Indian heritage, and these mixtures took 
place before 1920 - the white mixture during slavery, the Native American immediately 
thereafter. Today, the majority of multiracial children bom of black-white marriages identify 
with the race of the black parent. Yet the majority of multiracial children born of Asian-white 
marriages identify with the white parent. What will be the implications of a multiracial 
category for either group of children? What about the much larger group of African-American 
children who bear a multiracial heritage that dates back to slavery but who presently identify as 
Black? These open questions further emphasize the danger of taking anything other than a very 
cautious approach to changing the census categories. 
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V. Would the multiracial category protect multiracial citizens from segregation, 

discrimination, or hate violence? 

NO. Individuals who designate themselves as multiracial on the census form will not 
thereby reduce by any amount the discrimination they face, which is based on appearance and 
not on racial classification. Consider the case of Homer Plessy, classified by the U.S. census in 
1890 as an "octoroon.” He was nonetheless placed in a "black" railroad car rather than a 
"white” railroad car, laying the groundwork for a century of legal Jim Crow segregation in the 
Southern United States and in other areas as well, in the landmark Supreme Court decision of 
Plessy V. Ferguson. 

Consider also the case of Anne Sorenson, a Danish actress and the African-American 
father of her child Liv, who were recently arrested and detained in jail for two days in New 
York City for “child abuse,” stemming from their leaving the child in a stroller directly outside 
a window in a restaurant they were attending. The practice is common in Denmark. 

The child was placed in a foster home, and the father of the child was allegedly 
physically abused when taken to the police station. His head was allegedly stuck in a toilet and 
his shins kicked by police, who charged him with resisting arrest. " This was a multiracial 
child. Yet she was plucked from her parents and placed in foster care. Later, the white mother 
and biracial daughter were released and renimed to Denmark, but the black father is being 
brought up on charges. 

Tiger Woods' multiracial identity has not kept him from being threatened with bodily 
barm and death in the development of his career as a golfer, nor did it spare him the racist 
remarks of Fuzzy Zollner, a South African golfer popular in the United States. 

Further, because historic discrimination has been against persons assigned to a single 
racial category -e.g., black - there is no court or legislative or other legal record of 
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discrimination against multiracials. Without such a record of discrimination, courts today will 
dismiss claims of discrimination against multiracials, indicating that there is no evidence they 
ever suffered discrimination. Further, if multiracial continues to mean “the product of an 
interracial marriage” any history of discrimination against multiracials might well be moot after 
one generation. 

VI. Could the multiracial category make it more difficult to protect members of 

recognized minority groups from segregation, discrimination, or hate violence? 

YES. Multiracial categories, if adopted by a significant segment of the minority 
population, could make it difficult for government agencies and civil rights organizations to 
track ongoing civil rights violations. The Hispanic and Asian American communities see this 
possibility from the 1996 test results. The impact might involve other categories in the future. 

The multiracial category in this light could well make it more difficult to identify where 
discrimination has taken place and is taking place, by clouding census counts of discrete 
minorities who have been restricted to certain neighborhood and as a consequence, to certain 
schools. It could cloud the census count of discrete minorities who are assigned to lower tracks 
in public schools. It could cloud the census count of discrete minorities kept out of certain 
occupations, or whose progress towards seniority or promotion has been skewed The list goes 
on, to include civil rights reporting in the arenas of lending practices and the provision of 
health services, and beyond. These are concerns for the NAACP, and we continue to place 
them before the Committee. 

Census data is used by all levels of government, so the impact would be at the state and 
local level as well. Further, the proposals could change not only the census, but all Federal 
program reporting and statistical activities requiring data on race and ethnicity. Thus, the 
negative impact on the ability to track ongoing civil rights violations would be greatly 
magnified. 
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Further, multiracial categories can reduce the level of political representation for 
minorities. It is unlikely that majority-minority districts will be created for multiracials, 
especially given the lack of recorded discrimination against them within the meaning of the 
Voting Rights Act. 

Finally, as pointed out by the Coalition of Groups opposed to the Proposed 
Modification of 0MB Directive No. 15 in 1995, the experience of other nations with 
multiracial categories, such as Brazil and South Africa, have been that such categories 
increase, rather than decrease social stratification and stigmatization on the basis of race. 

VII. What alternatives to adopting multiracial categories exist in terms of the battle 

against segregation, discrimination, and hate violence? 

Some political conservatives have seized upon the difficulty of establishing coherent 
racial categories as an excuse to call for the abolition of all racial classification and record 
keeping. Such a move, they argue, would save federal dollars and minimize racial/ethnic 
distinctiveness, consciousness and divisive politics. Yet accurate racial classification and 
record keeping is essential to systematically track patterns of discrimination and to gather data 
useful for evaluating policy with respect to racial inequality. 

As stressed by the Coalition of Groups opposed to the Proposed Modification of OMB 
Directive No. 15 in 1995, if we are to reach the deep roots of the legacy of slavery, 
involuntary servitude, segregation, discrimination and hate violence, we must commit 
ourselves not merely to undo the words of forced division, but also to undo the consequences 
of oppressive acts 
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In this regard, census data aggregated in its present form has been used: 

* to enforce requirements of the Voting Rights Act; 

* to review State redistricting plans; 

* to collect and present population and population characteristics data, labor force 
data, education data, and vital and health statistics; 

* to establish and evaluate federal affirmative action plans and evaluate affirmative 
action and discrimination in the private sector; 

* to monitor the access of minorities to home mortgage loans under the Home 
Mortgage Disclosure Act; 

* to enforce the Equal Credit Oppormnity Act; 

* to monitor and enforce desegregation plans in the public schools; 

* to assist minority businesses under the minority business development programs; 

* to monitor and enforce the Fair Housing Act; and 

* to monitor environmental degradation in communities of color. 

Finally, the conclusion of the Coalition of Groups opposed to the Proposed 
Modification of OMB Directive No. 15 in 1995 still stands today: 

“Significant improvements have occurred in [the enforcement of civil rights laws] and, 
for nearly two decades, OMB Directive No. 15 has been instrumental in the progress made. 
However, the evidence is equally clear that much more remains to be done. Racial 
discrimination is still prevalent in American life, and the residual effects of past discrimination 
continue to limit the advancement of African-Americans and other racial minorities. The 
census data has been used for widely published reports and smdies which have enhanced the 
American public's understanding of the obstacles to racial equality that continue to exist in our 
society. Empirical smdies using the data continue to document deep racial inequalities in 
virtually every major dimension of American social, economic, and political life. 
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Under these conditions, any effort that threatens to complicate, retard or thwart further 
progress toward erasing the vestiges of slavery, segregation, and discrimination must be 
resisted. The proposed multiracial category poses such risks, as it could make the collection of 
useful data on the effects of societal segregation and discrimination more difficult, if not 
impossible. We believe that the entire nation would suffer from its effects. For, in today's 
world, racial discrimination and disadvantage are liabilities that affect us all.” 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you for your testimony. 

We will now turn the podium over to Eric Rodriguez, policy ana- 
lyst, National Council of La Raza. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. 

In answering the question as to why we care about this issue, it 
is important to underscore what census data under the current 
classifications tell us. For example, these data show that Hispanics 
constitute the second largest minority group in the U.S. Currently, 
more than 1 in 10 Americans is Hispanic. 

Further, these data tell us that Hispanics are two-fifths of the 
U.S. minority population. It is one of the fastest growing and 
youngest population groups, and are expected to become the Na- 
tion’s largest minority by 2005. 

The proposed addition of a multiracial response block on the de- 
cennial questionnaire resonates with Latinos, a multiracial popu- 
lation with origins in European, African, and Asian countries. The 
Hispanic community sustains a multifaceted identity, so that 
Latinos often also identify themselves as white, black, Asian, and 
Native American. This racial and cultural diversity is the essence 
of a Hispanic-American culture, and will be increasingly influential 
as the U.S. Latino population continues to grow. 

Yet in spite of this and other relevant issues including the legiti- 
mate need to count the growth of the number of multiracial per- 
sons in the United States and the often voiced powerfully emo- 
tional sentiments of biracial parents and multiracial people, the ad- 
dition of a multiracial option among the current racial classifica- 
tions is not a good idea. 

Rather than improving the accuracy and quality of census infor- 
mation, this change would likely create a less than useful new 
identifier and disturb the current classifications, making race and 
ethnic data less than accurate. This is troubling, because provisions 
that threaten the accuracy, quality, and utility of the Federal race 
and ethnic data would likely inhibit civil rights and other public 
policy initiatives that rely almost exclusively on such data. 

So why do we think that the multiracial identifier is less than 
useful. The purpose of the census is to provide a socioeconomic and 
demographic snapshot of the U.S. population, determine Federal 
policy and research needs for groups with broad common character- 
istics, and enforce and implement statutory rules and laws. The 
census is not meant to capture or express specific individual iden- 
tity. While issues regarding socio-political acknowledgement and 
identity are quite important, census decisions cannot be based on 
that criterion alone. So from a public policy perspective, we know 
that the disparities among Asians, whites, blacks, and Native 
Americans, and Hispanics in such areas of income and employment 
are clear and persistent, making such data collection imperative 
and valuable. 

Multiracial persons, on the other hand, have few and perhaps no 
socioeconomic characteristics, since this category would include 
those of any multirace. Therefore, multiracial data collected in this 
manner would not be terribly informative for public administrators 
and policymakers. 
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For example, if we knew that 50 percent of a target population 
were multiracial, how would we respond from a public policy per- 
spective? From a civil rights perspective, multiracial is neither a 
race nor a protected class under the law. Therefore, the collection 
of such data does not serve any clear statutory purpose. Given that 
a major driving force behind the development of standard classi- 
fications is civil rights law enforcement and implementation, the 
utility of collecting data on this population in this manner is ques- 
tionable. 

I do not mean to suggest that persons of mixed race do not face 
discrimination in America. I am merely suggesting that the collec- 
tion of data on multiracial persons serves neither a public policy 
or legal purpose at this time. 

So how does the current proposed multiracial category reduce the 
accuracy of census information? 

First, as the U.S. population becomes increasingly hi- or multira- 
cial, or as people begin to view themselves as multiracial, fewer 
people are likely to be considered protected as they fall into an am- 
biguous all-encompassing and heterogeneous category for which 
few public policy initiatives, civil rights, or otherwise can reach 
them. This dilution of standard racial categories will seriously 
hinder public policy initiatives aimed at serving historically dis- 
advantaged communities. 

Second, as proposed, this category is likely to include many re- 
spondents who are confused about the meanings of race and iden- 
tity. Tests conducted by the Census Bureau show that many people 
misunderstand the meaning of the multiracial category. Many re- 
spondents confuse race with ethnicity. 

Hispanics are especially likely to find this category confusing, 
since they primarily identify with ethnicity and not race. Therefore, 
a black Cuban is more likely to believe that he or she is multiracial 
when his or her race is black and ethnicity is Hispanic. 

As a result, respondents who are not multiracial may erroneously 
select this category effectively reducing the accuracy of the census 
count. 

Consequently, as you continue to undertake the task of reviewing 
Federal race and ethnic data classifications, we hope that you will 
properly gauge the cost and benefits of having a heterogeneous 
identifier that is not an actual race category among the current ra- 
cial categories. 

The principal interest of the Hispanic community is the accuracy, 
quality, and utility of race ethnic census data. While concerns re- 
garding self-identity and societal acknowledgement resonate with 
the Latino community, we understand that the purpose of the cen- 
sus is both to enforce and implement the law, and inform law mak- 
ers about the distinct needs of special historically disadvantaged 
populations. 

As you proceed, we would like to underscore the following. First, 
quality, accuracy, and usefulness of race and ethnic data should be 
of primary consideration in the design of race classifications. Hav- 
ing said that, the addition of a multiracial category among stand- 
ard classifications is not recommended. 

Second, the addition of a multiracial category undermines pru- 
dent public policy, and may inadvertently subvert the Nation’s abil- 
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ity to ensure the protection of civil rights for all groups. The drive 
for a new census category has on the surface heen fueled almost 
exclusively by emotional concerns related to identity. 

However, while many proponents of the multiracial option sin- 
cerely claim that they need the box to validate their personal iden- 
tity, many nonmultiracial persons, particularly those who oppose 
civil rights initiatives to begin with what appears to be advancing 
the multiracial cause. In addition, the multiracial cause has begun 
to resonate with many nonmultiracial persons who believe that the 
very existence of racial classifications divides the Nation and exac- 
erbates racial tensions. 

The erroneous conclusion that the elimination of such racial cat- 
egories or the creation of a more ambiguous and all-encompassing 
classification would ease such tensions is dangerous and counter- 
productive. While the many personal and compelling pleas for such 
a category have overlooked the intent and purpose of the census, 
others appear to be more focused on elimination or erosion of cur- 
rent racial classifications, precisely because of the intent and pur- 
pose of those classifications. 

Third, while we oppose this proposed change, under some clear 
circumstances, we may be inclined to support a disaggregated mul- 
tiracial option. Should a multiracial category be added to the cen- 
sus in the future, it should not be located among the standard clas- 
sifications; and should only be included if it is proven by reliable 
census testing not to disturb the current classifications; and should 
be disaggregated to provide more useful data; and should be proven 
to improve the accuracy of census data. The current proposal is far 
from this. 

In conclusion, I would like to acknowledge the difficulty and sen- 
sitivity of this issue. NCLR appreciates the need to assure that the 
census reflect the changing demographics of our Nation as it cap- 
tures the important racial, ethnic, social, and economic data that 
are critical for creating sound public policy. 

Nevertheless, we urge the subcommittee to consider carefully the 
concerns outlined above as it proceeds on this matter. I would like 
to underscore that the census is not merely a means for personal 
acknowledgement, and that no group prior to this debate has 
fought for a category simply as a means of public acknowledge- 
ment. 

Moreover, public policy goals of preventing discrimination and 
poverty, based on accurate data on disadvantaged communities, 
and the fear that the disadvantaged school children and commu- 
nities may no longer receive the protections and services that they 
need should outweigh any concerns or needs for personal public ac- 
knowledgement. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rodriguez follows:] 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Eric Rodriguez and I am a 
Policy Analyst at the National Council of La Raza (NCLR). In addition to working on 
poverty-related public policy, I also work with NCLR's Census Information Center (CIC), 
which was established seven years ago in partnership with the U.S, Bureau of the Census 
to encourage Hispanic data use, analysis, and dissemination. Through the CIC, NCLR 
has also supported the efforts of the Census to develop and test plans to improve the next 
decennial Census. 

NCLR is the largest, constituency-based, national Hispanic organization and exists to 
improve life opportunities for the more than 28 million Americans of Hispanic descent. 
NCLR acts as an umbrella for over 200 affiliated Hispanic community-based 
organizations which together serve 37 states, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, 
and reach more than two and one-half million Hispanics annually through a range of 
services. 

On behalf of NCLR, I wish to express our appreciation to the Subcommittee for the 
opportunity to present our views on the collection of data on race and ethnicity in the 
Census and, in particular, on the potential implications for including a “multiracial” 
option among the existing racial categories. 

My remarks provide relevant statistics on the U.S. Hispanic population, discuss some 
important considerations regarding the use and need for racial/ethnic classifications, 
explore the potential ramifications of including a multiracial category among the current 
racial classifications, and outline some major concerns of such a category for the Hispanic 
commimity. As a point of clarification, the terms “Hispanic” and “Latino” are used 
interchangeably throughout my testimony. 

II. SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC OVERVIEW OF THE U.S. HISPANIC 
POPULATION 

Data under the current classification system provide important information about the U.S. 
Hispanic population. These data show that Hispanics constitute the second largest 
minority group in the U.S.; currently, more than one in 10 Americans (10.7%) is 
Hispanic. Further, these data tell us that Hispanics constitute two-fifths of the U.S. 
minority population (39.5%) and, as one of the fastest-growing and youngest population 
groups, are expected to become the nation's largest "minority" group by 2005 and almost 
one-fourth of the total U.S. population by 2050. 

Census race/ethnic data give us a sense of how Hispanics are faring relative to their non- 
Hispanic counterparts. For example. Census data tell us that Hispanic men are more 
likely than either Black or White men to be working or looking for work (79. 1 %, 
compared to 69.0% and 75.7%, respectively), yet they are almost twice as likely as White 
men to be unemployed (8.1%, and 4.2%, respectively). Moreover, the data tell us that 
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median incomes of Hispanic families remain well below that of White families ($24,570, 
and $42,646, respectively), while poverty rates for Hispanics ~ especially Hispanic 
families with children - remain disproportionately high (33.2% of Hispanic, and 12.9% 
of White families with children). In fact, for the first time since data have been collected 
on Hispanics, the poverty rate of Hispanics siupassed that of Blacks and was double that 
of Whites in 1995 (30% of Hispanics, compared to 29% of African Americans, and 14% 
of Whites live below the federal poverty level). Poverty trend data indicate that this rate 
has increased steadily over the last decade. 

III. SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CURRENT CLASSIFICATIONS 

While economic and labor force data are one of the critical uses of Census race/ethnic 
data, first and foremost, these Census data are driven by -- and essential to — ensuring 
civil rights/due process protections, voting rights, fair allocation of federal resources, and 
equitable political representation of communities that have faced past discrimination, and 
experience ongoing discrimination. 

Since 1977, the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) has required the Census 
Bureau and federal agencies to use standard classifications in collecting and reporting 
data on racial and ethnic groups. As the only official source of detailed information on 
the U.S. population, these data serve many important purposes. In fact, statutory 
requirements to enforce civil rights laws were a major driving force for the development 
of the current data classifications. Consequently, decisions regarding how federal 
race/ethnic data collection will be undertaken should baltince statistical issues that relate 
both to the quality and utility of data, and federal needs for data on race and ethnicity, 
including any statutory requirements. 

For example, as I illustrated above, clear and consistent data collected on racial and 
ethnic groups, like Hispanics, allow researchers, schools, states and municipalities, and 
others to assess and analyze the social, health, and economic status of specific 
populations. From a research and public policy perspective, many count on these data to 
determine how policymakers and elected officials can most effectively address the issues 
of concern to their constituencies. Schools, industries, and employers require these data 
for planning purposes in order to match their needs to changing characteristics. In 
addition, from the perspective of the U.S. Latino community - the only ethnic group for 
whom data are independently compiled — such data confirm the role we are playing in 
the workforce, in schools, and in society as a whole. As frequent users of these data, we 
at NCLR, as well as our community-based affiliates, rely on timely and accurate 
information about U.S. Latinos to enhance our research, advocacy, and ability to 
adequately provide needed services. Clearly, the current classifications provide data 
which are useful and necessary for the implementation of public policy. 

Having said this, we are concerned that proposed changes in collecting racial and ethnic 
data may affect the quality and/or accuracy of these data and, in turn, adversely affect 
enforcement and monitoring of our civil and voting rights, while tainting most of the 
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race/ethnic socio-economic/labor force data which are so critical to informing 
policymakers and researchers. 

IV. ISSUES REGARDING THE MULTIRACIAL QUESTION 

The proposed addition of a multiracial response box on the decennial questionnaire 
resonates with Latinos, a multiracial population with origins in Europe, Africa, and Asian 
countries. The Hispanic community sustains a multifaceted identity, so that Latinos often 
also identify themselves as White, Black, Asian, and Native American. This racial and 
cultural diversity is the essence of Hispanic American culture and will be increasingly 
influential with the continued growth of the U.S. Latino population. 

The multiracial option also has merit for many other Americans, given our country's 
history and mix of races and ethnicities. In fact, data show that interracial and interethnic 
marriages have risen significantly in recent years. As a result, the proportion of biracial 
and multiracial children has also grown, relative to previous decades. This increase has 
been accompanied by a heightened consciousness concerning race and identity for 
bi/multi-racial persons underscores the need to expand the standard racial categories to 
reflect this demographic change. Such debate has also pushed the Black/White race 
paradigm that currently exists in the U.S. towards acknowledging and including persons 
of other races and ethnicities, another factor which has fueled its acceptance. 

However, in spite of these legitimate data needs and the often- voiced, powerfully 
emotional sentiments of bi-racial parents and multiracial people searching for self- 
identity, the addition of a multiracial option among the current race identifiers will not 
accomplish what many proponents suggest it will. Rather, it will likely do more harm 
than good by providing a iess-than-useflil new heterogeneous identifier that is more 
ambiguous and would likely dilute the existing standard classifications. The proposed 
addition of a multiracial category among the current racial categories threatens the 
accuracy, quality, and utility of all federal race/ethnic data-collection efforts, and would 
undoubtedly hinder civil rights and other public policy initiatives that rely on such data. 
For Latinos, this is particularly troublesome. 

NCLR opposes the addition of a multiracial category on the following grounds: 

• It is not clear that collecting data within an ambiguous and heterogeneous 
category is useful. The purpose of the Census is to provide a socioeconomic and 
demographic snapshot of the U.S. population, determine federal policy and research 
needs for groups with broad common characteristics, and enforce and implement 
statutory rules and laws; the Census is not meant to capture or express "identity." 
Strictly from a public policy perspective, not a personal one, the interest of the 
"common good" is not represented by emotional or personal opinions regarding 
identity and, while such issues are quite important. Census decisions caiuiot be based 
on that criterion alone. Under the current classifications, disparities among Asians, 
Whites, Blacks, Native Americans, and Hispanics in areas such as income and 
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employment, for example, are clear; such data collection is imperative and valuable. 
Multiracial persons, on the other hand, have few, and perhaps no, socioeconomic 
commonalties, since this category would include those of any “multirace.” 

Therefore, multiracial data collected in this manner would not be terribly informative 
for public administrators and policy makers. For example, currently we are able to 
know critical information about the populations that are most likely to be affected by 
AIDS. As a result, a serious public health threat can be addressed through appropriate 
prevention and education strategies geared to specific communities. On the other 
hand, if all we knew was that affected populations were multiracial, how would we 
respond from a public policy standpoint? This and other needs of specific multiracial 
populations cannot be met by the creation of this new heterogeneous category. 

• From a civil rights perspective, "multiracial" is neither a race nor a "protected 
class" under the law; therefore the collection of such data does not serve any 
statutory purpose. The multiracial identifier does not constitute an actual race or 
other protected class, and would likely contain persons with fewer commonalties than 
within the more specific single race or ethnic categories. Given that a major driving 
force behind the development of standard classifications is civil rights law 
enforcement and implementation, the utility of collecting data on this population in 
this manner is questionable. 

• This category is likely to include many respondents who are confused about the 
meanings of race and ethnicity. Tests conducted by the Census Bureau show that 
many people misimderstand the meaning of the multiracial category. Many 
respondents confuse race with ethnicity; for example, in a previous test a White 
respondent identified herself as multiracial and later identified her multirace as 
White-German. Hispanics are especially likely to find this question confusing since 
they identify as an ethnicity and not a race; therefore, a Black Cuban is more likely to 
believe s/he is multiracial when his/her race is Black and ethnicity is Cuban/Hispanic. 
Thus, respondents who are not multiracial may erroneously select this category, 
effectively reducing the accuracy of the Census count. 

• The ability to carry out longitudinal data analysis would be lost, since new data 
collection options would be inconsistent with previous classifications. With a new 
category, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to monitor certain socioeconomic 
trends. In fact, any movement of respondents from a current standard classification 
into the multiracial classification could render much data useless since policy makers 
or service providers would not have a sense of how significant any statistical 
fluctuations actually were. For example, it would be imclear how many persons 
moved from a standard classification (Black, Asian, etc.) into the multiracial 
classification when examining reductions or increases in median incomes between 

1 990 and 2000. Consequently, evaluation and analysis of federal antipoverty or other 
well-established federal programs in specific racial and ethnic communities would be 
severely hindered. 
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• The inclusion of this categoiy could dilute other race categories over time, 
lumping respondents into an all-encompassing identifier which would limit 
delivery of public services and enforcement of civil rights to needy and deserving 
communities. As the U.S. population becomes increasingly hi- or multiracial - or as 
more respondents erroneously self-identify as multiracial - fewer people are likely to 
be considered “protected,” and will fell into an ambiguous all-encompassing 
heterogeneous category for which few public policy Initiatives, civil rights or 
otherwise, could reach them. This dilution of standard racial categories will seriously 
hinder public policy initiatives aimed at serving historically disadvantaged 
communities. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 

As you continue to undertake the task of reviewing federal race/ethnic data 
classifications, we hope that you will properly gauge the costs and benefits of adding a 
heterogeneous identifier that is not an actual race category to the current racial categories. 
Of principal interest to the Hispanic community is the accuracy, quality, and utility of 
race/ethnic Census data. NCLR will oppose any provision that threatens to worsen — 
rather than improve - the accuracy and reliability of Census data. While concerns 
regarding public acknowledgment and identity strike a responsive chord within the Latino 
community, we understand that the purpose of the Census is both to enforce and 
implement the law, and to inform lawmakers about the distinct needs of special 
historically disadvantaged populations. 

Although NCLR is sympathetic to concerns that a small proportion of the poptdation is 
excluded by the current classifications, we would like to underscore the following: 

• Quality, accuracy, and usefulness of race/ethnic data should be primary 
considerations in the design of Census questions. Census planning should be 
driven by the original goals of Census enumeration, including redistricting; 
implementing, monitoring, and enforcing civil rights and other laws; and creating and 
shaping public policy. In its cinrent form, the addition of a multiracial category's 
effectiveness in any of these areas is questionable. Given that Latinos experienced at 
least a five percent undercount in 1990, the inclusion of such a term could mean less 
accurate or incomplete data in 2000. The Census must strive for questions/responses 
that will give us the best data, and that can be shown to improve the accuracy and 
specificity of the Census. 

• The addition of a multiracial category undermines prudent public policy, and 
may inadvertently subvert the nation’s ability to ensure the protection of civil 
rights for all groups. The drive for a new Census race category has on the surface 
been fueled almost exclusively by emotional concerns related to identity. However, 
while many proponents of the multiracial option sincerely claim that they need the 
box to validate their personal identity, many non-multiracial persons - particularly 
those who oppose civil rights initiatives - appear to be advancing the multiracial 
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cause. In addition, the multiracial cause has begun to appeal to many non-multiracial 
persons who believe that the very existence of racial classifications divides the nation 
and exacerbates racial tensions. The erroneous conclusion that the elimination of 
such racial categories or the creation of a more ambiguous, all-encompassing 
classification (which would inhibit civil rights enforcement) would ease such tensions 
is dangerous and counterproductive. While the many personal and compelling pleas 
for such a category have overlooked the intent and purpose of the Census, others 
appear to be more focused on elimination or erosion of current racial classifications, 
precisely because of the intent and purpose of those classifications. 

• While we realize the dangers associated with the multiracial option, under some 
clear circumstances we may be inclined to support a “disaggregated” multiracial 
option. Should a multiracial category be added to the Census, it: should not be 
located among the standard classifications; should only be included if it is proven by 
reliable Census testing not to disturb the current classifications; should be 
disaggregated to provide more useful data; and should be proven to improve the 
accuracy of Census data. The current proposal is far fi-om this; it attempts to include 
the multiracial option among the current racial categories despite substantial empirical 
evidence which indicates that it may both interfere with and dilute racial/ethnic data 
in the long run. 

NCLR would also like to underscore these related Census issues: 

• The order of race/ethnic questions is important. Census testing research has 
shown that the sequence of questions on race and ethnicity affects the accuracy of 
responses. NCLR suggests placing the question regarding Hispanic ethnicity before 
the question regarding race so that people will be more likely to answer both 
questions accurately. 

• It is critical to continue to count Hispanics as a separate ethnic ~ not racial ~ 
group. Given the current size and growth of the Hispanic population, any new 
Census design must allow for the accurate count of Hispanics as a distinct ethnic 
group. In NCLR's previous testimony on this subject in 1993, we indicated that we 
would "be inclined to support the incorporation of the term "Hispanic" . . . into a 
question that would read, “Race/Ethnicity." This was intended to be a suggestion to 
test a combination of the race and ethnic questions and was never meant to imply that 
Hispanics constitute a race. We did not suggest then, and do not believe now, that 
Hispanics are a “race”; Hispanics can be of any race and should continue to be 
counted as a separate ethnic group within the Census form. What we did want to test 
was the extent to which a specific ordering of questions might significantly improve 
the accuracy of persons in answering the Hispanic “Ancestry” question. Our reading 
of the data suggest that the result is ambiguous; we therefore have concluded that no 
changes should be made. 
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In conclusion, I would like to acknowledge the difficulty and sensitivity of this issue. 
NCLR appreciates the need to assure that the Census reflect the changing demographics 
of our nation as it captures the important racial, ethnic, social, and economic data that are 
critical for creating sound public policy. Nevertheless, we urge the Committee to 
consider carefully the concerns outlined above as it proceeds on this matter. It should be 
worth noting that any recommendations for changes that knowingly threaten the accuracy, 
quality, and utility of race/ethnic Census data will be interpreted as a purposeful attempt 
to dilute and hinder civil rights enforcement. I thank you once again for hearing our 
views and would be happy to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank all of you for your helpful testimony. 
Let me start first with a few questions of Mr. McDougall and Mr. 
Rodriguez. 

Have either one of you ever been involved in the Voting Rights 
Act and its implementation, and the way that one looks at discrimi- 
nation data, to know that it ought to come under the Department 
of Justice who would review any changes in registration laws and 
so forth? Have either of you been involved in that kind of analysis? 

Mr. McDougall. I have some familiarity with it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Well, the question that I want to ask based on that 
is: is there an assertion that the multiracial category would hinder 
the implementation of civil rights laws? This happens to be one 
where I was on the drafting term. So I pick that one. Your oppo- 
nents disagree with that assertion. 

And I guess that I would like the subcommittee to get an exam- 
ple of how data on race or ethnicity is used to implement one par- 
ticular law. I think that you might want to tell us how it is used 
in the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and as amended. 

Mr. McDougall. I would certainly be more prepared to respond 
in terms of the Fair Housing Act. 

Mr. Horn. Well, try the Voting Rights Act. 

Mr. McDougall. All right. You know, essentially, we are able to 
track the — when we talk about the possibility of creating a vehicle 
by which people who have been historically repressed in terms of 
their ability to express themselves through the ballot, when we 
talk about that, we are talking about a history of practices which, 
as you know, drafting have to be submitted. 

Because of the past practices, the pre-clearance provisions re- 
quire that any change in the system have to be cleared, because 
of the history of legal segregation gerrymandering that made it im- 
possible, and a variety of other practices, poll taxes and these kinds 
of things. 

It has been the consensus of the civil rights community that the 
best way to respond to this historic inequity has been to create ma- 
jority and minority districts. If we do not know who lives in a dis- 
trict, it is going to be very difficult for us to construct a district 
that we say is majority and minority. I think that is probably it 
in a nutshell. 

Mr. Horn. Well, you described it very well. But it seems to me 
that the question then is, if you use that method of analysis, and 
you are absolutely right, is there a pattern and practice, and is 
there under-utilization of those. You have to look at it on a propor- 
tion, because sometimes you do not have detailed backgrounds of 
individuals. 

But you are looking at census tracts that might get aggregated 
or precincts that might get aggregated into the census tract, and 
you try to see if there is under-registration of let us say a Hispanic 
Latino group proportionately, or is there under-representation of 
black citizens, whatever. And then if it is, as you say, you would 
come under the pre-clearance rule of having to consult Justice if 
you are going to change the voting rights laws. You would be care- 
fully looked at in elections. You might well have Federal registrars 
even go there. 
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Now the question would be if you had a check-off of multiracial, 
why would that detract from winning a fight on under-utilization? 
Why can you not just add the multiracial column and the percent 
or the numbers, and aggregate that with the various racial check- 
offs, and say hey, this is either under-utilized or it is sort of normal 
where you have the whites who register, et cetera? 

We know that there are a lot of different factors of why people 
register or do not register, just like white people vote or do not 
vote, even when they are registered. But let us assume that every- 
body could register and everybody could vote, and you look at the 
data of that tract, and you have the specific racial categories add- 
ing up to 40 percent, and let us say that you have got 10 percent 
multiracial. 

Can you not say that is 50 percent minority? 

Mr. McDougall. I think that there are two ways to respond to 
that. It is very intriguing. 

I guess one question that I would have for you, Mr. Chairman, 
would be whether adding those two categories together, would re- 
quire some change in the voting rights law as it now stands, either 
by a change in the law itself or by change in the regulations? 

Mr. Horn. I would think that you would change the regulations 
on that. 

Mr. McDougall. Right. 

Mr. Horn. If it is an either/or. If it is a both/and, where you 
check off the racial, and then you have got this general category 
down there that you also want to check. I think that might also be 
one of the problems we have got to look at. So you keep it. So its 
equivalency is what the particular racial categories are. But if it 
said multiracial, we have got to assume, I guess, that they would 
fall under the protection clause let us say of the 14th amendment 
on race, and that you could count them in. 

And as you know, if you go and move to set-asides for small busi- 
ness or education, it has been clear for years that Asians per se do 
better than the average group of whites per se. So we have got var- 
ious changes in public policy based on that. 

Mr. McDougall. Again, I would say that it is a very intriguing 
idea. Our national conference is where we debate issues like this 
in full, in their full incarnation, if you will. That will be in Pitts- 
burgh in July, and I am sure that we will be talking about this. 
I would be happy to report back to the subcommittee after that dis- 
cussion. 

The second thing that I would want to say, of course, is that the 
multiracial category, as I understand it, is one that includes people 
of many different races including white. I am not sure whether the 
public would be prepared to accept the proposition that because a 
person designates themselves as multiracial, that they have been 
discriminated against. 

It gets back to what I was saying before. It is not so much a 
question of what you call yourself, Wt what actually happens on 
the ground. 

But to me, it is an intriguing idea. We certainly will consider it 
in our convention. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let me ask you another along this line. You are 
probably much more familiar with it than I am. I have not had a 
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chance to look at it, but the thought came to me as I was listening 
to the testimony. 

In the implementing regulations, has there been any particular 
percentage specified by the Federal Government that you must be 
this percent black to check the black category, not that anybody 
could enforce that, but is there such a rule anywhere? 

Now some American Indian tribes have that. Some tribes say you 
must be one-sixth or something in order to claim tribal rights, and 
that person has to prove that. Different tribes have different per- 
centages. 

But I have never heard it, and it does not mean that it does not 
exist, that is why I am asking the question. I have never heard it 
in relation to either Asians, blacks. Latinos in the ethnic category, 
that you should not check this unless you are — and fill in the 
blank. 

And that worries me obviously. If there is a percentage, and par- 
ticularly if it is 1 percent or so, I am just curious. 

What do you know about that? 

Mr. McDougall. Well, I do know that as far as the census is 
concerned, certainly the way that it is being managed now is that 
it is totally a matter of self-identification. 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

Mr. McDougall. Which I think is why Delegate Norton raised 
the whole question of fraud. Theoretically, I could check off that I 
was white, and you could check off that you were black, and we 
have that freedom. And once you get into a question of checking 
these choices — as you say, is there a minimum percentage — ^you 
then start talking about the tools like the one that I was talking 
about from South Africa. 

Now clearly, we have historically had laws that did that. For ex- 
ample, the so-called rule that one drop of African blood makes you 
black. That was certainly recognized in Plessy v. Ferguson. As I 
said, because Plessy was only one-eighth black. But he was still 
considered not to be a white person and because he was not a 
white person, he did not ride in the white car. 

I mean, clearly we have a very ugly history in this country of 
those kinds of determinations, just as you described. The reasons 
for the categories are to track the footprints of those deeds, so we 
can undo them. 

I think as my colleague, Mr. Rodriguez, mentioned that the pur- 
pose of those categories is to enable us to right wrongs that have 
been done. The purpose of the categories has not been, at least in 
their original formulation, to be a vehicle for self-identification. 

There are more than 100 groups who can theoretically make the 
same claim that we see here today. But again, we are very, very 
sensitive to these issues. These are issues that have grown histori- 
cally. We just want to urge caution at this point. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I think that we can all agree with you on the 
caution. I think that the last thing that we want is some type of 
bureaucratic, racial characterization that God knows poor old 
South Africa went through for long enough. You had the blacks, 
the coloreds, and the whites. 

I remember when I was sent over there by the U.S. Information 
Agency to speak on human rights and civil rights in 1979, I was 
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used as the excuse they had to bring all of these people from these 
different categories together. 

One of them happened to be an Indian woman from India with 
a Ph.D. in nuclear physics that the South Africans spent 12 years 
deciding whether to admit her, because she was not black. I guess 
she was colored. But since they call Indians Caucasians, they did 
not want to put her in white. And so forth, and so forth. A sick- 
ening commentary on the human condition. I do not think that we 
want to get into it. 

But it leads to the next question, which is should we ask any of 
these questions, and can we not determine voting discrimination by 
looking at precincts and wondering why they are low, and maybe 
look at socioeconomic class which might be the main factor rather 
than race or ethnicity? 

Mr. McDougall. Well, again, I think that my colleague, Mr. 
Rodriguez, responded to that in his statement. There is a real con- 
cern that there are people out there who want to eliminate the cat- 
egories to cover their tracks. There are some articles that appeared 
in the Washington Times recently indicating that elimination of all 
categories would be a really nifty way to take those footprints that 
I was talking about, just kind of take a little broom and just dust 
them away. So now nobody knows what really happened. 

And I think that would be something that we would have to — 
if that were the reason for this, we would clearly have to oppose 
it. 

You know, we do not think that we are done with the business 
of eliminating racism, segregation, and discrimination in this coun- 
try. We do not think that it is time to erase those footprints. When 
we are, then we will come back and we will talk about it some 
more, I think. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. Rodriguez, do you want to get into this voting 
rights discussion? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I would probably just prefer to just piggyback on 
what he just mentioned, but also speak about it from a research 
perspective. For the Hispanic community, it is important consid- 
ering that currently we experience 30 percent poverty. There is a 
real concern for us to know what is going on within the community 
with regard to all of the socioeconomic conditions as they relate to 
ethnicity. 

We cannot afford to lose that data, from a public policy or re- 
search perspective. Because that is really critical to the kind of 
work that we are doing in trying to alleviate poverty and discrimi- 
nation within the Hispanic community. 

Mr. Horn. I now yield to the ranking Democrat on the sub- 
committee, Mrs. Maloney of New York, to question the witnesses. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to mention to Mr. McDougall that Kweisi 
Mfume, the head of your organization, is a former colleague and 
good friend. I hope that you will send my warm regards to him, 
and I would especially like to thank Mr. Graham for his very 
thoughtful testimony, and for coming here and being with us today. 

I would like to really ask each of you to answer the two questions 
that I presented in my opening statement and I will say them 
again to you. 
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Do the categories as they exist today still serve the purpose of 
helping the Government fight discrimination? That is question No. 
1. Second, how can we achieve that goal and simultaneously pro- 
vide individuals with the opportunity to identify themselves in the 
way that makes them feel most comfortable? 

And I would like to start with Ms. Graham. 

Ms. Graham. In the fight against discrimination, I think that we 
have to remember that there are all kinds of discrimination. The 
multiracial community is very, very sensitive to discrimination of 
other communities. But there is not only black discrimination and 
Hispanic discrimination, but there is also discrimination against 
multiracial people because they are multiracial. And that has to be 
looked at as well. 

If we do not have a category, if we are not counted, if we are not 
tracked, then we cannot do any of that. We cannot fight discrimina- 
tion against the multiracial community. 

Mr. Rodriguez says that his community needs certain data for 
certain reasons. Our community needs the same type of data for 
the same type of reasons. It is no different than any other commu- 
nity. 

We have medical issues where multiracial children are totally in- 
visible in the medical community. They are not recognized. They do 
not exist. I have no idea what the medical risks are for this child, 
not at all. No studies have been done, nothing. 

It is a very, very big problem for our community. I think that it 
is one that can only be solved with the addition of a multiracial 
category as we propose it. 

I also want to say something about the Voting Rights Act too. I 
am not a lawyer. But our legal experts asked us to call the Census 
Bureau and ask if there is any type of memorandum on how this 
is going to affect voting rights, because this question had also come 
back to us several times. 

The Census Bureau said, “We have nothing, we suggest that you 
call the Justice Department.” I personally called the Justice De- 
partment and asked if there were any kind of memorandum or any 
kind of explanation on how multiracial classification was going to 
adversely affect voting rights. And they said there is nothing, be- 
cause it will not affect voting rights in this country. 

Mr. Horn. Do you have that particular answer? We would like 
it for the record at this point, if you could put it in, on the Justice 
Department. 

Ms. Graham. I said what the answer was. 

Mr. Horn. I mean did they ever do it in writing? 

Ms. Graham. No, they did not do it in writing. I have the name 
of the gentleman that I talked to. 

Mr. Horn. Why don’t you let our staff know, and we will fol- 
lowup and try to get something in writing. And that will be put in 
at this point in the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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U.S. Dupurlmcnt of Justice 
Civil Rights Division 



iJjItct ttf ihc AxiiiliM Aiti*ntfy Cfntral 


Wisfitngkm, AC 20flLR 


<sr I6l99( 


Ms. Katherine K. Wallman 
chief, statistical Policy 

Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs 
Office of Management and Budget 
Washington, D.C. 20503 

Dear Ms. Wallman: 

The Civil Rights Division submits the following comments 
in response to your June '9, 1994 memorandum requesting our 
views on proposed changes to the current race and ethnic 
categories of 0MB Directive Wo . 15 . 

This Division supports changes to the Directive fs race 
and ethnio categories that will result in the collection of 
more complete, reliadsle, accurate and timely demographic data 
without impairing the Division's ability to enforce the civil 
rights laws. 

We use demographic data to identify and remedy violations 
of the civil rights laws for which we have enforcement 
responsibility. Our law enforcement efforts depend heavily on 
demographic data that are accepted as reliable and are 
presented in a usable format. They also depend on data that 
allow individuals to be identified as msmhsrs of groups that 
are subjected to discrimination on the basis of race or 
ethnicity. Wo are concerned that the inclusion of additional 
categories such as "multiracial," "other" or an "open ended" 
response will fragment racial and ethnio group data and make 
enforcement more di ff icult.„be.c,ause_ the_ additional categories 
could coniuseZkBSgondents , lead t o l.e sB reliaSle data and make 
it diff iwlt to 'prove that members of a particular racial or 
ethnic group are suffering discrimination. Thus, we urge that 
ahy~propoBed changes to Directive 15 not be adopted until a 
full field study has been conducted to evaluate their impact 
upon the reliability, timeliness and usefulness of those data 
to this Division's law enforcement responsibilities. 
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The Civil Rights Division uses census and other 
demographic data in a variety of contexts. 

1. Pursuant to the Voting Rights Act, 42 U.S.C. § 1973, 
at aeq. ■ we rely on census data to determine the racial and 
ethnic composition of voting jurisdictions. These data are 
important to enforcement of Section 5 of the Act, 42 U.S.C. 

§ 1973c, which requires covered jurisdictions to obtain 
preclearance of proposed changes in election practices to 
ensure that they do not have the purpose or effect of 
disadvantaging voters on the basis of race. Similarly, 
enforcement of section 2 of the Voting Rights Act, 42 u.s.c, 

S 1973, requires accurate census data regarding race to 
analyze the demographics Of minority voters, especially when 
addressing the discriminatory results of state, county and 
local redistricting plans. Race and ethnic data are also 
crucial to demonstrating racial bloc voting patterns which the 
Supreme Court found to be of single importance in proving a 
violation of Section 2. gafl Thornburg v. Glnoles . 478 U.S. 

30 (1986) . In addition. Section 203 of the Voting Rights Act, 
42 U.S.C. S 1973aa-la, requires language asslstanoe to voters 
in jurisdictions in which over 5% or a total of 10,CiOO of the 
residents are members of a language minority and are limited' 
English proficient. 

2. It is also important to have accurate race and ethnic 
data for purposes of enforcing the Fair Housing Act, 

42 u.s.c. 8 3601, and the Equal Credit Opportiuilty Act, 

12 U.S.C. § 1691, which prohibit discrimination on the basis 
of race. The data assist in a variety of ways in datermining 
whether a practice unlawfully excludes minority home-seekers. 
For example, these data are of particular significance in our 
efforts to ensure lenders do not discriminate in making loans 
for home mortgage and other credit needs. 

3. In our efforts to ensure equality of Wucational 
opportunities under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
42 U.S.C. S 2000C-6, and the Equal Educational Opportunities 
Act of 1974, 20 U.S.C. § 1703, accurate race data plays an 
essential role in targeting investigations, detecting 
violations, and in monitoring and enforcing desegregation 
plans . 


4. The Division also enforces Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. S 2000e ^ against public 

employers and Executive Order 11246 against federal 
contractors, which collectively prohibit discrimination In 
employment on the basis of race, sex, religion and national 
origin. Our enforcement efforts rely upon reliable data 
regarding the composition of the labor force according to 
race, national origin, sex, education, age, occupation and 
residence. 
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Race and ethnic data are essential in establishing a 
prima facie case either that an employer has engaged in an 
employment practice that has an itnpermisBlble discriminatory 
impact or has intentionally disadvantaged individuals on the 
basis of race, sex, or national origin. In general, a 
statistical prima facie case depends on a coimparlson of, for 
example, the racial composition of the relevant labor pool to 
the racial and ethnic composition of those hired for a 
particular position. See Hazelwood Sohnol Plat, v. nnlted 
S.tatea, 433 U.S. 299 , 307-308 ( 1977 ) ( wards Cove Paekino Co. 

V. Atonio. 490 U.S. 642, 6B0-651 (1989). In the absence of 
accurate aggregated race and ethnic data that can be used to 
determine the impact of an employment practice, our ability to 
pursue cases of disparate impact will be compromised. 

Disparate impact litigation is one of the most efficient ways 
of identifying and remedying broad based en^loyment practices, 
and we cannot overstate the importance of usable and accurate 
census data in these cases. 

The sources of the race and ethnic data that the Civil 
Rights Division uses to target violations and to enforce the 
Statutes described above. Include i published Census data; HBO- 
1, EEO-4, EEO-5 and BEO-e reports filed by employers in 
accordance with regulations of the Equal En^loyment 
Opportunity Commission; reports of lending activity filed by 
financial institutions pursuant to the Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Act; reports filed by school districts and colleges 
and universities as required by the united States Department 
of Education; and data provided by an employer or jurisdiction 
at our specific request. It Is essential to our mission that 
the data contained In these sources be accurate and timely. 

I If data are deemed unrellabla,..our..abl-llty •to^identify.. 
statutory violations will be hindered, as will our ability to 
prove them in litigation. Therefore, we caution against any 
changes to the current race and ethnic categories that will 
increase the lag time between collection and publication of 
data or would in any 'way call their reliability Into question. 

As we said above, we have strong reservations about any 
changes-that-would-f rament; ESeiai a^ ethnic gcpup. data , "and 
thereby make more difficult to prove that members of a 
particular f^ial or ethnic group are suffering 
discrimination. 1£ a decision is made bo include additional 
categories, we urge that the responses be coded into usable 
categories that resemble the current categories used in 
Directive IS. In the absence of such an assignment, we wpuld. 
lose important data regarding the composition of the major 
racial groups. 
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We are also concerned that the collection and public 
availability o£ demographic data for additional groups may 
have the unintended effect of calling into question the legal 
and practical efficacy of data that are assigned to broader 
categories. We do not know how many individuals might avail 
themselves of new categories, but we believe that the 
resulting data arlll be less reliable and useful for our 
purposes than the data derived from the existing Directive 15 
categories. If, for example, large numbere of African- 
Americans chose to identify themselves as having a degrse of 
European ancestry or many white Americans chose to identify 
the separate components of their European ancestry, a large 
amount of data collection would be involved without practical 
benefit for our enforcement efforts. Moreover, some of the 
proposed categories may lead to the collection of misleading 
data. Thus, a respondent who was born in the Thtlted States 
may consider him or herself to be a "Native American, " when 
that category is meant to collect data from respondents who 
consider themselves to be of American Indian or Alaskan 
origin. Similarly, a category of "Middle Easterner" might be 
confusing to respondents -who reside or come from a geographic 
area of the United States. 

The statutes that we enforce depend Upon an individual 
identifying with or being identified by others as part of a 
racial group. ' whether someone is a victim of discrimination 
often turns on the way In which others perceive the color of 
the victim's skin, the ethnic origin of his or her last name, 
or the accent with which the victim speaks. Such Issues do 
not depend generally on the way in which a victim identifies 
the various components of his or. her racial or ethnlo 
background^, in order to establish a statistical disparity, it 
must be clear that an identifiable group is disproportionately 
excluded from employment opportunities. Knowing the 
particular components of an individual's racial Identity would 
not make a difference. 

Also comparisons across time, e.o. . from one census to 
the next, are very important to our enforcement efforts. It 
is crucial to be able to identify changes in homing patterns, 
school attendemce patterns, minorities' voting strength from a 
redistricting plan or annexation, ani changes in labor 
markets, particularly when targeting our enforcement efforts. 
We are aware that there exist questions about the historical 
benefit of the data collected pursuant to the current 
Directive 15 categories. These data, however, are widely 
accepted by the courts and government agencies at all levels 
as persuasive and reliable, and changes to the categories may 
adversely affect the accepted usefulness of the data. 
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In view of 
-appreciate the i 


the importance of this difficult issue, we 
opportunity to present our views. 


Since; 




Deval^. Patrick 
Assistant Attorney General 
Civil Rights Division 
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Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Ms. Graham. 

Mr. McDougall, would you like me to repeat the questions? 

Mr. McDougall. Would you just repeat the first question, and 
then the second one? 

Mrs. Maloney. Do the categories as they exist today still serve 
the purpose of helping the Government fight discrimination? 

Mr. McDougall. If I could just answer that one. Absolutely, yes. 
That is our position. 

The second question? 

Mrs. Maloney. Would you like to elaborate on that? 

Mr. McDougall. No. I think that all of our testimony, my testi- 
mony and Mr. Rodriguez’ testimony, I think underscores all of the 
reasons. Education, discrimination in education, lending, employ- 
ment, and voting. We need the data. Our position is that we abso- 
lutely do need those categories to do the work that we do. 

Mrs. Maloney. My second question is how can we achieve that 
goal and simultaneously provide individuals with the opportunity 
to identify themselves in a way that makes them most comfortable? 

Mr. McDougall. Here, I think, I am moving out into territory 
that is more the territory that I covered when I was an organizer. 
It is my view that one asserts one’s social, political, and economic 
rights in relationship with other people. 

We have never seen the categories in the census as a way for us 
to assert who we are. We see the categories as a record of some 
things that have been done to us, and that we have to respond to. 
But we have never seen the census as a medium of self-definition. 

Self-definition in the African-American community has to do with 
what church you belong to, where you live, where you work, what 
political organizations you are associated with, and what civic orga- 
nizations you participate in, as you articulate your citizenship in 
the country. That is the only answer that I could give. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. On the first question, I think that there is no 
question in our mind that the data has been used and is critical 
to public service delivery at the street level. Clearly, we have seen 
that happen in terms of our own programs in serving our own re- 
spective communities, in establishing and defining need, and being 
able to address and target some resources to them. 

On the second question, I think that in part we have been sort 
of thinking about just that very question. And suggesting that if 
very reliable census data showed that you can put a multiracial 
category outside of the standard race classification, thereby not dis- 
turbing those categories and providing for some disaggregated mul- 
tiracial data, meaning that you would not just have multiracial but 
you might have sort of African-American and sort of white, much 
more specific data. 

So that you are not lumping a bunch of persons into one category 
or a bunch of multiracial persons into one very heterogeneous cat- 
egory, where the data is kind of ambiguous. If that could be done 
at some other point or at some other place within the census with- 
out disturbing or without taking away from the quality and accu- 
racy of the data as it is currently collected and used, then I think 
that is something that we would like to consider and that we would 
entertain. 
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Mrs. Maloney. Some people have suggested keeping the census 
form, the short form, as it is, but adding multiracial and other cat- 
egories to the long form as one approach. That might be a com- 
promise approach. 

But my second question, I guess you have elaborated enough. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Hopefully. But clearly, there is a real serious 
concern on our part that the categories as they are currently, are 
not disturbed. And so even on a long or short form, we would have 
a lot of concern with that. 

Mrs. Maloney. You would not even like multiracial on the long 
form? 

Mr. Rodriguez. No, not if it is within those standard classifica- 
tions. We would have a problem with that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Some of my colleagues have been quite vocal 
about the content of the census. They argue that the census should 
collect only what is required to administer the law. I would like to 
ask each of you to comment on this criteria on what you think 
should be included in the census. They want only information that 
is necessary to administer the law. 

How do you feel about that? And I will start with Mr. Rodriguez. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think that to the extent that we are talking 
about administering services, which means that you would nec- 
essarily collect socioeconomic data, that that sort of makes sense. 
If it is for the strictest purpose in terms of the narrowest definition, 
that being collecting race and ethnic data only for civil rights en- 
forcement, I think that we would like to see it a little expanded, 
because of the use, and the purpose, and the importance of all of 
the remaining data in terms of socioeconomic and otherwise that 
is used for research and delivery of public services broadly through- 
out the agencies. 

So in some sense, if the meaning is the narrowest definition of 
administering the law, then we probably would not support that. 
But if it means that we would be collecting and maintaining socio- 
economic data, that is something that we would support. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. McDougall. 

Mr. McDougall. I concur. 

Mrs. Maloney. Would you comment also on the proposal that 
some of my colleagues have put out on keeping the short form as 
it is for race, but putting multiracial on the long form? 

Mr. McDougall. I believe that in last month’s panel that I 
heard Congressman Sawyer advance that proposal. That is some- 
thing that we would certainly study. Again, like I say, we are gear- 
ing up for our national convention right now where these kinds of 
things will be discussed in a full blown aspect. Again, I would be 
happy to report back to you after that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Ms. Graham. 

Ms. Graham. I think that part of the problem that we have at 
this point is that multiracial people can be multiracial people in 
one State and not multiracial in another State. In one State, they 
might be considered white or black. And if you go to different 
States across borders, you have that problem. 

I think that if we furthered that by putting the multiracial cat- 
egory only on the long form and not on the short form, we would 
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have a very big problem. Then you can be multiracial on one Gov- 
ernment form, but not on another Government form. 

I see a lot of problems with that, and we would not accept that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Ms. Graham, how does Project RACE feel about 
the potential civil rights consequences of decreasing the popu- 
lations of longstanding minority groups that were raised by Mr. 
Rodriguez and Mr. McDougall? 

Ms. Graham. I think that my testimony shows that particularly 
with the use of the Fulton County school data that that is not hap- 
pening. As a matter of fact, in that situation, the Hispanic commu- 
nity grew by 119 percent when the multiracial classification was 
added. So we are not talking about decreasing numbers. 

Also, three Government studies have now been concluded. The 
National Content Survey, the survey by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and the RAETT Test, the results of which came out last 
week. 

Why are we doing all of these Government studies, if we are not 
taking this useful information and putting it to work for us? 

And what all three of these Government studies showed, was 
that there are not big defections, if you will, from any of the other 
racial categories into the multiracial category. So I think that real- 
ly has been taken care of. 

Mrs. Maloney. My time is up, but one brief last question on the 
point that you just raised, and that some of you raised in your tes- 
timony. And that is the pilot studies by the Census Bureau shows 
that about 1.5 percent of the population chooses a multiracial cat- 
egory when given the opportunity. And I would like to really ad- 
dress this question to Mr. McDougall and Mr. Rodriguez. 

Given that fact, Mr. McDougall, would you and Mr. Rodriguez 
explain why this 1.5 percent makes it so difficult to enforce civil 
rights laws? 

Mr. McDougall. One of the things that I mentioned was that 
as a matter of racial fact, perhaps 70 percent of the African-Amer- 
ican population is in fact multiracial. That racial interchange took 
place primarily during slavery and immediately afterwards. And 
there is a pretty clear African-American identification all the way 
up until the products of interracial marriages that took place after 
the Loving case and the counter-culture of the 1960’s. 

But the experience in the Hispanic category I think is instruc- 
tive. Because before 1960, there was no such category. Now we 
have heard of the studies of the U.S. Census Bureau, the three 
studies that have taken place. I would just need to point out that 
those three studies have taken place during a period of time which 
is actually rather telescoped in terms of the evolution of the census. 

We are talking about three studies that all took place in less 
than 5 years. The experience of the Hispanic category is that when 
it was introduced into the census over a period of two or three cen- 
suses in like 20 to 30 years, that there was a dramatic change. 

That is something that we cannot ignore. And again, that is the 
reason why we are urging caution. And we are planning ourselves 
to study this, and watch and wait. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think in part that my testimony also suggests 
that over time, and this is really in the long run, that the likeli- 
hood that more people will become more conscious and under- 
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standing of their multiracial and multiethnic areas makes it more 
likely that they will choose this category. 

There is also an issue of straight confusion about race and eth- 
nicity, and about the differences, and about the meanings, which 
makes it very likely, and the tests have shown this, that there is 
confusion in identifying with the multiracial category, partly be- 
cause of confusion in identifying as a race or as an ethnicity. 

So it is likely that a good number of those who erroneously chose 
this category, those who are not multiracial, will select multiracial. 
And indeed, that is a problem. 

So I completely concur that the Hispanic category has been an 
interesting one to look at. Because over time, as identity becomes 
a more visible discussion and debate in terms of what is Hispanic, 
more Hispanics are more inclined to view themselves as Hispanic. 
So over time, as multiracial becomes a more heated debate in this 
country, which I think it will, and I think that the media and defi- 
nitely the attention so far has shown that this proposes to be a 
major issue in the future. 

Mrs. Maloney. Should multiracial be treated as one of the pro- 
tected categories for civil rights laws and voting rights laws, should 
expand the class of protection to include multiracial? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think that from our perspective that we will 
have to see how courts interpret past remedies of disadvantaged 
populations, and what occurs from the legal framework in terms of 
civil rights, and whether this category fits into that or not. It will 
be an interesting discussion, and I think that we will be viewing 
it very carefully. 

But if in fact it is determined that this is a protected class, then 
lots of things start to change. And I think that we will be seeing 
some of those changes. 

Mr. McDougall. Congresswoman, if I can also respond to that. 
One of the things that I think it is important to remember is that 
there is no legal record of discrimination against a person because 
they are multiracial. A multiracial person is part of a protected cat- 
egory, I would think, or the argument will be made. Because some 
part of the multiracial person’s ancestry correlates with a histori- 
cally oppressed group, a group that has historically suffered seg- 
regation or discrimination. 

Under those circumstances, a person who is multiracial might 
take the position that they wanted specifically to affirm their iden- 
tity with that group which has suffered the most. Partly because 
of the benefits that might accrue, but also because of the honor of 
the struggle against those kinds of things. 

That is certainly the route that my family has taken. My family 
is, you know. I do not even go there, do you know what I mean. 

So you know, I think that it is an honorable calling to stand up 
and be counted, you know, in the struggle against discrimination 
and segregation in this country. 

Certainly, this is one of the things that I meant to say earlier. 
I meant to actually bring some NAACP membership applications 
with me. Because I wanted to distribute them among all of my col- 
leagues who are here, and welcome them to join us in the fight that 
we have. 
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But again, we do have a slight legal obstacle. Because there is 
no legal record of discrimination against a person because they are 
multiracial. 

Ms. Graham. I would like to comment as well. There is legal 
record. I am not an attorney, and our attorneys were not invited 
to be here today, but I would like to get written statements from 
our legal experts about that. Because there has been rather blatant 
discrimination. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, that will be put into the record at 
this point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Testimony of Susan Graham (to be inserted on page 84*) 

I was asked to obtain written statements from our legal experts about legal record of 
discrimination against multiracial individuals and discrimination in general against 
multiracial children and adults. Our attorney was not able to comply with the request by 
the deadline. I am not an attorney, but I am going to add my own comments for the 
record. 

In my position as president of Project RACE I hear about discrimination on a regular 
basis. Blatant discrimination against multiracial persons prompted me to write an 
editorial, “Racial Clarity?” published in the Chicago Tribune on April 10, 1996. The 
editorial is included here for the record and gives prime examples of the daily 
discrimination suffered by multiracial children and adults. 

Other examples include a biracial student in Wedowee, Alabama who was told by her high 
school principal that her parents “made a mistake” when they conceived her (see attached 
Civil Action No 94-A-325-E) The plaintiff, Revonda. Bowen settled her suit out of 
court. 

Lorretta Edwards, a mother of two multiracial children in Florida sued 0MB on behalf of 
her two minor children (see attached Complaint, Case No. 95-8760-CrV-Ryskamp and 
D C Docket No. 95-EV-8760-KLR) 


1 



An interracial couple in New York was awarded $640,000 in damages by a federal jury 
that found a co-op board discriminated against them when they arrived to sublet an 
apartment. 

Interracial families cannot be separated from multiracial children, who are the products of 
such families. A burning cross on the front yard of a black family will have adverse affects 
on the black children of that family. A swastika painted on the home of a Jewish family 
will have damaging affects on the Jewish children of that household. So too does hate 
against interracial families adversely scar multiracial children for a lifetime 

I have included a listing of some of the hate crimes against interracial families, provided by 
Klanwatch for 1994, 1995, and 1996. These are only the hate crimes which were 
reported. Additionally, the Federal Bureau of Investigation has provided information in its 
“Uniform Crime Reports” of the hate crimes in 1995. The report indicates 384 victims 
who were of more than one race were reported as hate crime victims during that year 

A multiracial classification will not stop hate crimes. But it will go a long way toward 
instilling pride in multiracial children for all of their heritage, which is what these hate 
crimes try to break down. An appropriate term, sanctioned by the federal government will 
help multiracial children. By adding a multiracial classification to 0MB Directive 15, state 
agencies can no longer claim they cannot add the category to state forms because they feel 
0MB Directive 15 does not allow for it. The message would be clear: Multiracial 
children exist, and the federal government recognizes them. 
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The federal government, its agencies and the courts have been the largest bodies 
discriminating against multiracial persons. 

DISCRIMINATION BY 0MB 

The drafters of Directive 15 in 1977 classified “mixed-race” persons in this way: “The 
category which most closely reflects the individual’s recognition in his community should 
be used for purposes of reporting on persons who are of mixed racial and/or ethmc 
origins.” 

This presumes that a multiracial person will be identified as only one race by “his 
community.” Kenneth S. Payson points out in the California Law Review (Vol. 84, 
Number 4, July 1996, p. 1257): 

“[MJoreover, many mixed-race persons, including mixed BlackAVhite persons are 
asserting their mixed-race identities and resisting monoracial classifications. 
Consequently, mixed-race persons are often inconsistently and arbitrarily reclasafied 
under the current scheme, which renders race data used to track and remedy race- 
based discrimination unreliable.” 

No other racial group is instructed by Directive 15 to be classified by “his recognition in 
the community.” Who decides what constitutes a community? Who has the right to mak 
these arbitrary decisions? Multiracial persons may, in fact, be able to self-identify with 
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diflferent communities at different times, or with more than one community at any time. 
Asking third parties to guess which community a multiracial person belongs to is an 
impossible — and discriminatory — task. Under the recommendations of the Intragency 
Committee for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Standards on July 8, 1997, this 
discriminatory practice would continue until 2003 . 

Representatives of 0MB stated in a media briefing held on July 8, 1997 in Washington, 
“There should not be separate racial category (a check box) called “multiracial.” (this 
stand alone category provided no useful information and the research showed that there is 
no general understanding of what the term means. Further, having a separate category 
would, in effect, create another population group, and no doubt add to racial tension and 
further fragmentation of our population.)” 

The statement that a multiracial classification would “no doubt add to racial tension and 
further fragmentation of our population” is racist, untrue and inflammatory. In the 
seven states which currently have a multiracial category there has been no racial tension or 
fragmentation of the population as a result of the multiracial classification. In fact, people 
of all races have been glad to have the multiracial category. 0MB should be required to 
report factual information and should be subjected to the same repercussions for 
discrimination as any other government or private entity. 

The “check all that apply” recommendation is only part of the answer. The complete 
answer is to also have a “multiracial” identifier as in the Project RACE model which was 
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presented in my testimony. That model has the added wording: Check one. If you 
consider yourself to be biracial or nmltiracial, check as many as apply. Without the 
terminology “biracial or multiracial” my children become “check all that apply” children. 
They would remain invisible as multiracial persons. When 1 told my son about the OMB 
recommendation he said, “Mom, what’s the government going to want to call me next — 
gray? Why can’t they let me be multiracial?” 

DISCRIMINATION BY THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORUNITY 
COMMISSION 


Kenneth E. Payson in the California Law Review, Volume 84, Number 4, July 1996 
outlines the discriminatory problems of classifying multiracial people in the workforce: 

“Directive No. 15 does not specify which method of race data collection to use, self- 
reported or other-reported. Therefore, some agencies use self-reported data and others 
use third-party data. For example, EEOC guidelines stipulate that employers may not 
directly elicit race information from employees; they are to make their evaluation by visual 
inspection only. The practice of using observer identification was born out of the fear that 
asking a person’s race would be offensive, that persons would be reluctant to self-identify 
among only the enumerated categories, and that self-identification would be too time 
consuming. Moreover, since the objective of the race data was to obtain information 
relating to race discrimination, observer identification was thought to be a good proxy for 
community perception On the other hand, the Census Bureau uses self-reported data. 
Problems thus arise, since comparisons between EEOC data and Census Bureau data are 
crucial for proving racial discrimination. 

In an era when mixed BlackAVhite persons identified themselves as Black and were 
identified by both the Black and White communities as Black, it did not matter whether 
self- or other-reported data collection was used. However, in our increasingly diverse and 
phenotypically ambiguous society, third parties may have a difficult time classifying 
monoracial persons, let alone mixed-race persons. 

For example, imagine that 1 take the census instructions to heart or self-identify as 
Japanese and check a single box on the census. My employer, for EEOC reporting 
purposes, however, looks me over, notes my tan complexion, black hair, and observes me 
speaking Spanish with Chicane co-workers Maybe he hesitates at the slight almond cast 
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of my eyes, but in the end he figures Chicano is a pretty good guess. In a local 
employment discrimination case comparing census with EEOC data, the labor pool data 
counts me and others like me as Asian. However, EEOC data include me among the 
employed Hispanics, overstating those statistics and understating the statistics for Asians. 

The discrepancy between self-and other-reported data is not merely hypothetical. A 
recent study of birth and death certificates of infants revealed that 43% of Asian and 
American Indian infants were classified by race differently at death than at birth. It is 
believed that third-party identification of the infents’ race at death was the cause of the 
discrepancy. These examples demonstrate how differences between self- and other- 
reported data can arise and how such differences undermine data comparability among 
agencies.” 


DISCRIMINATION IN THE COITRTS 


Again, I am not an attorney, but I have concerns about the inequities in the court rulings. 


Lucy Cisneros of Mexican- American descent claimed that her employer’s constant 
reference to her as the “Indian” was enough to prove she was a victim of serious 
emotional stress (Case No. 94APE08-1255). The Appellate court ruled on April 1 1, 1995 
that while racial insults are “unkind and inconsiderate” they are not enough for an alleged 
victim of discrimination to prove she was harmed emotionally. Further, the appeals court 
said to prove a claim of intentional infliction of emotional distress stemming from 
discrimination, the emotional distress must be serious. Liability does not extend to insults, 
threats, indignities, annoyances, “or other trivialities, and that the individuals must be 
hardened to occasional acts that are unkind and inconsiderate.” 


In the case of Lorretta Edward and her minor multiracial children vs. 0MB, the appellate 
courts concluded “The district court correctly held that the plaintiffs failed to satisfy the 
first prong of Article III standing which requires them to allege a concrete injury that they 
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have personally suffered. “Here, at best,” the court said, “the plaintiffs have alleged only a 
generalized, abstract injury.” 

Yet, sexual harassment includes verbal harassment, including epithets (descriptive name 
or title), derogatory comments or slurs that are based on sex, under Title Vn of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, as amended. A student can sue for sexual harassment under Title IX 
of the Educational Amendments of 1972, Title IX, which provides that “no person in the 
United States shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any educational program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance.” 

I must therefore tell mv daughter that if someone (teacher, another stu dent, or the 
nrincinal) in her public school calls her a “whore” or a “slut” it IS ha rassment 
However, if someone calls her a “half-hreed” or a “zebra”, she h as to take it — it is 
NOT harassment Further, when she is older and joins the work for ce, the EEOC will 
not defend racial harassment aeainst a multiracial employee. 

This may make perfect sense to the court, but it does not make sense to me. 

DISCRIMINATION BY THE U S COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

The U S. Commission on Civil Rights is directed to study and collect information relating 
to discrimination or a denial of equal protection of the law under the Constitution because 
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of race, color, religion, sex, age, disability or national origin, or in the administration of 
justice. 

Mary Francis Berry, Chairperson of the U. S. Commission on Civil Rights has publicly 
come out against a multiracial classification. Her remarks on “Our Voices” (BET TV, 
June 1, 1997) were hostile and degrading to the multiracial community. She also stated 
repeatedly that if a multiracial classification would solve racism and discrimination she 
would be for it — but since it won’t, she is against it. 

The Commission has not studied nor have they collected information on multiracial 
persons and discrimination. No other racial classification is expected to solve racism and 
discrimination. It is discriminaUny in itself to demand this solely of the multiracial 
classification. 

Multiracial children, multiracial adults, and interracial families have been subjected to 
discrimination long enough. It is time to remedy this wrong. 
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Racial clarity? 

The children of interracial unions are 
the country's forgotten minority 


By Susan R. Graham 

T he fu*st time I held my newborn son I 

wondered about all the things most mothers 
wonder about Is be healthy? Was that 
reaUy a smile? Can I bear to leave h jm for a 
moment? 

I also thought about some things most mothers 
don’t think about Will he choose to be white like his 
mother or black like his father or can he be both? 
How will society perceive his multiracial heritage? 

I kissed his cheek and whispered to him. “Don’t 
worry, sweetheart we’ll figure it out” 

Thxee years later his sister was bom. I felt a wave 
of guilt as I looked at my new baby daughter in my 
arms and admitted to her that we hadn’t figured it 
out yet I sllenfiy pledged to try harder. 

My babies lived, but some babies die. 

A baby in rural Georgia died and the deacons of 
the all-white. Southern Baptist congregation tried to 
persuade the family members to remove the body 
fit)m the church cemetery. The biracial baby wasn’t 
welcome there. Now the church has also refiised to 
marry the child’s parents, let them join the church 
or buy burial plots next to their infhnt dav^ter. 

People whisper Of course, it’s rural Geoigia. If s 
the South, it’s racist territory. As if it could not 
happen anywhere else. As if it doesn’t happen in 
New York, California or Washii^n. The truth Is 
that the civil r^hts of biracial and multiracial 
children are being violated every day in every state 
in this coxmtry- 

Multiracial people have historically been 
“Institutionally invisible.” Schools, the United States 
Census Bureaa the executive office of the president 
the medical community and employers do not 
recognize this entire population estimated at more 
than 2 million people. They say: choose one race; 
choose to deny your mother or your father, choose 
because we say you must. 

In 1996, children like my son and daughter still 
are subjected to public humiliation, mass 
discrimination and civil rights injustices. I hear 
examples of these acts every day. 

■ A high school principal in Wedowee, Ala., tells a 
multiracial student her parents made a “mistake” 
when they conceived her. He threatens to call off the 
prom if any interracial couples plan to attend 
■ An engineer in California working for a 
government contractor, requests a multiracial 
classification on his employment records. The 
employer refused, giving “government 
requirements” as the reason. The company solves its 
problem: they hire him as black and fire him as 


whita 

■ A multiracial child in North Carolina is asked 
by her teacha: in front d the class, ‘You’re so lii^t 
are you sure your motha* knows wtu your lhtti9 
isr 

■ A biracial kindergartner in Maryland is 
embarrassed when the school secretary comes into 
her class and announces she is tboe to decide the 
child’s race. 

■ A multiracial teenager In Wisconsin applies for 
a job with a partteular company through her hitfi 
school job pl^mmit service. irtacement 
counselor hands back her aivUcation and tells her, 
“You're not black enou^ to woric for this 
company.” 

■ A biracial baby dies in rural Gemvia and ttie 
religious leaders of Barnette Creek Bs^ittet Church 
want her body exhumed. 

Ironically, Georgia baa been the most progressive 
state in the country on this issue, hi 1994, with the 
heh? of State Sen. David Abmnattiy 
Georgia passed legislation mandating a multiracial 
classification on all forms requiring racial data. 
Senate passage was unanimous; House passage was 
overwhelming. Six othtf states hav^ In some form, 
recognized the existence (rfmulttracial children: 
Ohio, Illinois. Michigan, Indiana, Nortti Carolina 
and Florida. 

The fedenU govOTunoit still wants this issue to 
just go away. It means anothmr box for anotha 
mim^ty to have to deal wiQi. It redu of politica. 
Like the baby in Geoi^ia. th^ wish it would be 
buried somewhmre else. 

We will not go away. Lorretta Edwards, a Florida 
mother of two multiracial children has filed a suit 
against the (^ce d Manageimat and Budget to 
cease “arbitnuy, unjust and discriminatory” 
practices against bar diildroL We won’t go away 
because it happens everywh ere, evmy day. 

Eleven years ago when my son was bom. I quietly 
wondered what his futire would hold. Wbn hia 
sister was bom. I silently pledged to try harder. 

Quiet and silent no longer, I have Joined with 
others to stop the blatant discriminatiott i^ainst 
multiracial childzen from the rural South to the big 
cittes. from schools to cemeteries, in birth and in 
death. 


The mother of two multiracial children, Susan A 
Graham is the /bunder and executive director 
Project Race (Reclassify All Children EguallyX a 
national organization advocating fi>r multiradal 
children. 


Chic^o Tribune. Wednesday. Apjril 10. 1996 Section 1 13 
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L\r THE. UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 

:: U i V t [ ; FOR TTffi MIDDLE DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 
EASTERN DIVISION 

- 1 23 P;''i 12 - j 5 

I' ?I^VGNDAcBOOTEN, by and } 

' thro'ugfi'Ker hfeAt friends, ) 

WAYNE and DOROTHY ) 

BOWEN, ) 

) 

Plaintiff, ) 

) 

V. ) Civil Action No. 94- A-325-E 

) 

RANDOLPH COUNTY BCARD ) 

OF EDUCATION; and ) 

HULOND HUMPHRIES, ) AMENDED COMPLAINT 

) 

Defendant;. ) 


NATURE OF THE ACTION 

1. This is a civil action brought to vindicate the plaintiff's cighK under tire 
Constitution of tlie United States, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and Alabama state 
law. Plaintiff seeks damages for the harm caused her by the defendants' racially 
discriminatory customs, practices and policies at Randolph County High School. 
Plainti/t also seeks to prev-tnt future violations of her rights. 

JURISDICTION 

2. The Court has jurisdiction of this action pursuant to 2S U.S.C. §§ 1331, 1343, 
and 1367. 

PARTIES 

3. Plaintiff Revonda Ilowen is a sixteen year old student at Randolph County 
High School in Wedowee, Alabama. She sues by her next friends, Wayne and 
Dorothy Bowen, her parents. Wayne Bowen is white; Dorothy Bowen is black. The 
Bowen family lives in Nev/ell, a town in Randolph County, Alabama. 
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4. Defendant Randol'ah County Board of Education is an independent unit of 
local government responsible for the general adminiatration and supervision of 
public schools in Randolpii County, Alabama. The Board is a recipient of federal 
tinancia! assistance. 

. 1 , Defendant Hulond Humphries is the principal of Randolph County High 
School, a public school in Randolph County, Alabama. 

ST.ATEMENT OF FACTS 

6. Pursuant to the customs, practices, and policies of defendant Randolph 
County Board of Education, defendant Humphries has been delegated final 
policymalcing authority fa: a wide variety of matters involving student life at 
Randolph County High Scr.ool, including the conduct of extracurricular activities 
and student discipline. 

7. Pursuant to this delegation of final policymaking authority, defendant 
Humphries has adopted and carried out a policy or practice of acting in a radally 
discriminatory manner by discouraging interracial relationships among students at 
Randolph County High School 

S. In .-'urtharance of the policy or practice, defendant Humphries called an 
assembly of the eleventh and twelfth grade students at Randolph County High 
School on February 24, 1991, to discourage interracial dating at the school prom. 

9, At dre assembly, defendant Humphries told the students that there would be 
no school prom if interracial couples planned to attend. He required students who 
had hopes of bringing a dr te of a different race to identify themselves. 

10. Plaintiff, the president of the student committee that had planned and 
raised money for the prom, asked defendant Humphries who she should bring 
given her racial heritage. 
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11. Pursuant to the school policy or practice of discouraging iaterracial 
relationships, defendant Humphries replied by stating, in open assembly, that 
Ravonda Bowen's parents had made a "mistake" and that he did not want anyone 
else to make the same "mistake." 

12. As a result of defendant Humphries' conduct at the February 24 assembly, 
piaintiff suffered hum.iliation, embarrassment, and emotional distress so severe that 
■ no reasonable person could be expected to endure it. 

13. Defendant Humphries' conduct at the February 24 assembly was 
intentional, extreme, outrageous, malicious, and in willful derogation of the 
plaintiffs civil rights. 

14. On February 25 , defendant Humphries convened another assem.bly as a 
result of public reaction to th.e February 24 assembly and the request by the 
Superintendent of Educaticn for Randolph County that he reconsider his decision. 
At the second assembly, he stated: 


I spoke with you yesterday about some concerns I had about tensions 
ruiming high and the risk of disorder at the prom. My comments 
were made in light of recent events at the school that had made the 
safety of students of utmost concern to me. Hotvever, I have been 
reflecting on :ny inivai thoughts that the prom should not be held, 
and I have reconsidered. I do not believe that it is fair to the rvell- 
behaved students that have been looking forward to the prom,. I have 
• decided that canceling the prom is not the right solution. I have called 
you together to let ycu know that I want the prom to go forward as 
planned, and we will make whatever arrangements are necessary to 
mamtain order at the prom and provide for the safety of those who 
attend. 


15. Defendant Humphries' actions at the February 25 assembly compounded 
the plaintiff s injuries. In light of the February 24 assembly, defendant Humphries' 
February 25 statements implied that interradal couples were not "well-behaved" 
and were in some way to blame for probleitts that had occurred at the school. 
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During the February 25 asse;r’.bly, Mr. Humphries never apologized to the p.!aintiff 
for referring to her parents' marriage and her birth as a “mistake." 

16. The actions of defe,Tidant Humpliries tvere racially motivated. 

17. The actions of defeirdant Humpitries have interfered with the ability of the 
plaintiff to participate In anc. benefit from the programs provided at Randolph 
County High School on account of race. 

18. Th.e actions of defe.adant Humphries have created an environment that a 
reasonable person would find, and that the plaintiff has found, to be hostile and 
abusive on account of race. 

19. The actions of defendant Humphries were within the scope of his official 
duties as the principal at Rairdolph County High School. 

20. Defendant Randolph County Board of Education has the authority to 
appoint, retain, and dismiss school principals. 

21. On March 14, 1994, the defendant Board suspended defendant Humphries 
pending an investigation into his actions on February 24 and 25. 

22. On March 31, 1994, the defendant Board voted to reinstate defendant 
Humphries, rejecting the recommendation of the Randolph Count)' 

Superintendent of Education that a hearing be held and that Humphries be 
dismissed if trie Board founc. that Humphries had engaged in the conduct alleged :a 
this complaint on February 24 arid 23 . 

23. Prior to the Board vote on March 31, the Superintendent reported to the 
Board that he had conducted an investigation into defendant Humphries' actions 
and had determined that there was reasonable cause to believe that defendant 
Humphries had engaged in -he conduct alleged in this complaint on February 24 
and 25. 

24. Prior to the events of February 24 and 25, the defendant Board knew that 
defendant Humphries had eitgaged in, and had a propensity to engage in, racially 
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diserimiriatory conduct. In 19S2, for example, it was widely reported in Randolph 
County that defendant Humphria!! had permitted a segregated Key Qub to operate at 
Randoloh County High School. In 1989, the Ofhce for Civil Rights of the 
Department of Education :nfoimed the defendant Board that it had found that 
defendant Humphries had discriminated against black students in administering 
discipline and that he had fostered segregated transportation services. 

25. The defendant Board's vote on March 31 to reinstate defendant Humphries 
was undertaken pursuant to the Board's custom and practice of retaining 
Humphries despite the Board'.? knowledge of his propensity for racially 
discriminatory conduct 

26. The defendant Beard's custom and practice of retaining Humphries despite 
its knowledge of his propensity to engage in racially discriminatory behavior was 
the proximate cause of, or moving force behind, the plaintiff's injuries and the 
deprivation of her federal rights. 

27. Tne action of the defendants were undertaken under color of state law. 

CAUSES OF ACTION 

2S. The actions of the defendants violated the plaintiff's right to freedom of 
association as guaranteed by the First Amendment to the United States Constitution 
and her right to be free of ..acial discrimination as guaranteed by the fourteenth 
Amendment. Such violations may be redressed and prevented pursuant to 42 

U.5.C.§ 1953. 

29. The actions of the defendants violated the plaintiffs right to be free from 
racial discrimination as gur.ranteed by Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 
U.3.C. § 2DOOd. 

30. The actions of defendant Humphries violated the plaintiffs right under 
Alabama law not to be the subject to outrageous conduct that reasonably can be 
expected to cause severe er.iotional distress. 
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PRAYER FOR RELIEF 

WHEREFORE, plaintiff prays that this Honorable Court: 

1. Award plaintiff compensatory damages for the harm she has suffered; 

2. Award plaintiff punitive damages to punish the defendants and to deter 
others from engaging in similar misconduct; 

3. Enjoin the defendtnts from carrying out their illegal policy of discouraging 
interracial relationships among students at Randolph County High School; 

4. Award plaintiff her reasonable costs and attorneys' fees pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
§ 1988; and 

5. Grant plaintiff sudi other relief as the Court deems necessary and just. 



Southern Pot'erty Latv Center 
Post Office Box 2087 
Montgomery, AL 361S2-2087 
(205) 264-0256 

ATTORNEYS FOR PLAINTIFF 


Pursuant to Federal Riie of Civil Procedure 38(b), plaintiff hereby requests a 
trial by jury. 
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IN’ THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COLTRT 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA 


LORRETTA EDWARDS. 
Individually and as Mother 
and Natural Guardian of her minor 
children and .A. J.S.. 


West Palm Beach Division 
CASF.NOr -gV- 


Plaintiffs, 


vs. 

AUCE \l RIVLIN. DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFnCEOFM.\NAGEMENT AN*D BUDGET: 


COMPLAINT 


Defendant. 


Plaintiffs sue Defendant and say: 

1. This is an action for declarator>’. injunctive, and other relief, pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 
§§2201 and 2202. 

2. Jurisdiction of the Court is invoked pursuant to the Fifth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution and 28 U.S.C. §1331. 

3. Plaintiffs are residents of Palm Beach County, Florida. 

4. Defendant is sued in her official capacity as director v'f the Office of Kianagement and 
Budget (OMB) of the United States. 

5. The (Xfice of Management and Budget has promulgated Statistical Policy Directive No. 
15 (Directive 15), w’hich sets up standards for population reporting based upon race and ethnicity’ 
It governs stati^ical reporting by the federal govemnwnt and by the states in required reporting to 
the federal go> emment. and the census. The data collection it governs related to race and ethnicity* 
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are used in. inter alia, civil rights monitoring and enforcement in areas such as employment, voting 
rights, housing and mortgage lending, health care ser%'ices, and educational opportunities. 

The collected data are also utilized in research by the Bureau of the Census, the National 
Center for Health Statistics, and the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention. 

The direcli\ e requires compilation of racial and ethnic data in four exclusive racial 
categories: White, Black, American Indian Alaskan Native, Asian/Paciflc klander. Respondents 
also may indicate they are either of Hispanic origin or not of Hispanic origin. Individuals who do 
not fit into one of the four racial categories are required to select one of them anyway. There are no 
other options. 

6. The minor children of LORETTA EDWARDS, A.M.M. and A. J. S,, are multiracial, 
bom to a white mother and black, or African American, father. 

7. On March 21, 1995. EDWARDS, pursuant to law, attempted to enroll her child A.M.M. 
in the public schools in Palm Beach County, Florida. She was advised by a school official that the 
race of her child must be indicated on a form provided by the school system. The form provided 
allowed only the races recognized by OMB Directive 15 to be selected. EDWARDS refused to 
indicate one of those races because A.M.M. was not a member of any of the races so recognized, 
and because it was unreasonable to ask that a child deny the heritage of either parent. 

8. Eventually; the Florida Depanmeni of Education elected to allow students to be 
registered in Florida indicating that they were ‘'multiracial,** and A.M.M. became the fiist public 
school student in the history’ of the State of Florida to register as multiracial. However, pursuant to 
the authorit)- of OMB. the State of Florida will, as required by Directive 15, report racial statistics 
to the federal government only in the 4 racial categories favored and recognized by Directive 15. 
The method chosen is to take all of those students enrolling as multiracial, and proportionally 
distribute them to the 4 favored categories, by Florida school district. Thus, if 10% of the students 
in a district are enrolled as black, then the Stale of Honda will report 10% of the students enrolling 
as multiracial in that district as black, and so forth for the other favored categories. 
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9. A.M.M. has been harmed emotionally, psychologicalh; and otherwise by the 
enforcement of Directive 15, continues to be so harmed, and the harm is in large part irreparable. 
The potential for further, more extreme harm is high. Via Directive 15, the United States of 
America has declared that persons not belonging to any of the 4 favored racial categories is a non- 
person with regard to an>’ economic and political and other rights guaranteed by statutes, 
regulations and the United States Constitution, , particularly with regard to the 5th Amendment 
guarant>’ of equal protection of the laws, insofar as race is a factor in distribution of such rights. 

Directive 15 is not limited in its mandatoiv' effect to reporting of school populations by 
states, but is all perv asive in its requirements as to reporting of racial data and populations, 
including census reporting. 

As long as Directive 15 is in effect, A.M.M. will continue to suffer barm and damage, 
exemplified, but not exc!usi^’ely related to, her merger back into racial groups to which she does 
not belong by the State of Florida as it obeys the mandate of Directive 15. 

A.J.S. does and will suffer the same harm. 

LORETTA EDWARDS, as mother of her children also suffers harm in her role as mother, 
protector, and advocate for the civil rights of her children. 

10. There is and can be no compelling reason for the invidious discrimination embodied by 
Directive 15. No legitimate public purpose can be sen ed by singling out certain categories of race 
as favored and legislating the others out of existence.There is no scientific, anthropological, or 
other sound basis for the selection of racial categories utilized in Directive 15. 

Directive 15 embodies antiquated and odious prejudices and fears related to “racial mixing " 
and “miscegenation.*" It perpetuates the discredited “one drop rule.** 

Directive 15. is arbitrary, unjust, and discriminatory in effect and on its face, and is not in 
accordance with the authorit>' of OMB, and the United States Constitution. It has the effect of 
denying to A.M.M. and A.J.S., and to their mother, equal protection of the law. 
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WHEREFORE, Plaintiffs demand 

(1) Declaratory- judgment declaring that Directive 15 is not in accordance with law, is in 
excess of the authority of OMB, is unconstitutional, and is null and void. 

(2) Injunction prohibiting OMB from any and all further enforcement of Directive 15 for 
any purpose whatsoe\ er 

(3) Preliminarily injunctive relief prohibiting enforcement of Directive 15. 

(4) Such other and further relief deemed just and proper by this Court, 

(5) Attorney ‘s fees and costs of this action. 

I HEREBY CEKriF\' that a copy of this Complaint, together with the Summons, was 
served on Kendall Coffey, Esq.. United States Attorney for the Southern District of Florida at 500 
Australian Avenue, West Palm Beach. Florida, by delivery of the papers to an employee designated 
to receive process: and by registered or certified mail on Janet Reno, Attorney General of the 
United States, Department of Justice. Washington. D.C., and Alice M. Rivlin. Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. Xew Executive Office Building, Washington D.C. 20503. on 
the 8th Day of December, 1995. 


GERALD E. ROSSER, ESQ., of counsel to 
Hardeman & Suarez. PA. 

Two Datran Center. Suite 1903 
9130 S. Datran Blvd. 

Miami. FL33156 
(305) 670-2013 


By: Gerald E. Rosser 
Florida Bar No. 194-440 
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(JX) NOT PUBLISH) 


IN THE UNITED STATES COURT OF AfP] 
FOR THE ELEVENTH CIRCUIT 


No. 96-4863 
Non-Argviment: Calenitar 


FILED 

tULOOimr OF APPEALS 

MWBilHClBCUIT 


'EALSj 


JAM3I I99T 


MI6UB.J. CORTEZ 
aSRK 


D. C. Docicet No. 95-CV-8760-KLR 


LORRETTA EDWARD , Individually and as Mother 
and Natural Guardian of her minor children A.H.H. 
and A. J.s. , 


Plaintiff-Appellant, 

versus 

ALICE H. -RIVLIN, Director of the office of 
Management and Budget, 


Defendant -Appellee . 


Appeal from the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Florida 


(January 31, 1997) 


Before HATCHETT, Chief Judge, DUBINA, Circuit Judge, and KRAVITCH*, 
Senior Circuit Judge. 


PER CURIAM: 


*Judge Kravltch was in regular active service when this aatter 
was originally subaltted but has taken senior status effective 
January 1, 1997. 
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This case Involves an appeal from a district court *s judgment 
of dismissal for lack of subject matter jxarlsdlction entered 
pursuant to Fed. R.Civ.P. Rule 12(b)(1). The issue presented is 
whether the district court correctly held that the plaintiffs lack 
standing to challenge Office of Management and Budget Directive 19, 
where the plaintiffs cannot identify any concrete or personal 
injiiry caused by the Directive. 

To hear a claim, a federal court must have proper subject 
matter jurisdiction. To meet this jurisdictional regulrement, it 
is well established that the parties must have standing to 
challenge the actions sought to be adjudicated, and that ^a burden 
of proving standing lies on the party attempting to invoke federal 

jurisdiction, fifia United States v. HayB r ^D.S. , 115 S.Ct. 

2431, 2435 (1995); Luianv. Defenders o f .Wildlife . 504 O.S. 555, 
S€1 (1992); Sfigion- a_ Forest Serv. Timber Purchasers Council v. 
AiCQSk, 993 r.2d 300, 805 (11th Cir. 1993), Gsrt. denied ^ 114 S.Ct. 
683 (1994). 

A district court's decision that plaintiffs lack standing Is 
a legal issue subject to dfi novo review. Jacobs v. The Florida 
Bar, 50 F, 3d 901, 903 (11th Cir. 1995). In considering whether the 
plaintiffs complaint was properly dismissed for lack of standing, 
we must accept as true all material allegations of the complaint, 
and must construe the con^iaint In favor of the plaintiffs. Harris 
..fivanaf 20 F.3d llia, 1121 , n.4 (llth Cir,), cert, denied , 115 
S.Ct. 641 (1994), 
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After reviewing the record in this case, we conclude that the 
district court correctly held that the plaintiffs failed to satisfy 
the first prong of Article III standing which requires then to 
allege a concrete injury that they have personally suffered. Here, 
at best, the plaintiffs have alleged only a generalized, abstract 
injury. such allegations are clearly insufficient to support 
Article III standing. 

For the foregoing reasons, we affina the district court's 
judgment of dismissal. 

AFFIRMED. 
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KLANWATCH TNTFXLTGENCE REPORT 
BIAS mCIPENTS 


The bias incidents here are drawn primarily from media and law enforcement reports. 
They are only a snapshot of the crimes motivated by race, ethnicity, religion and sexual 
orientation that occurred during ( 1 994, 1995 and 1996). Statistics on hate crimes are 
unreliable, because many bias-motivated crimes are not reported to law enforcement, 
and law enforcement of hate crimes varies from state to state. 

Klanwatch Intelligence Report 

1994 


ASSAULTS 

Cedar Rapids, I A- Jan. 22, 1994 

A black woman and her white husband allegedly were attacked by a black man who 
used racial slurs, Anthony Pledge, 20, was charged with a hate crime and assault. 

Des Moines, lA- Aug 6, 1994 

A black man who was with his white wife allegedly was attacked by a group of 
Skinheads. Jason Kooker, 20, Damon Shogren, 19, Jeffery Van Cleve, 18, and James 
Dunaway, 20, were charged with assault with intent to inflict serious injury, going armed 
with intent and gang participation Matthew Cannon, 18, was also arrested. 

St, Maries, ID- July 18, 1994 

A black man who was walking with a white woman allegedly was attacked by a white 
man who used a racial slur. Michael Bell, 26, was charged with malicious harassment. 
Chicago, IL- Aug. 27, 1 994 

A black man who was with five white women allegedly was attacked by 1 0 white men. 
Sussex, NJ- Feb. 19, 1994 

A black man who has a white girlfriend allegedly was beaten by two white men. 
Michael Richardson, 25, and Ronald Bishop, 26, were charged with aggravated assault. 
Brooklyn, NY- Dec, 14, 1994 

An interracial couple allegedly were beaten and threatened by a group of black and 
Hispanic youths who shouted racial slurs. Shaun Williams and Wonwyin Young, both 20, 
Danny All, 16, John Pardobani, 17, and Giovanni Martin, 19, were charged with assault 
and aggravated harassment. Williams also was charged with criminal possession of a 
weapon and menacing. 

Lorain, OH- Aug. 14, 1994 

A black teen allegedly was attacked by three white men because the youth had a white 
girlfriend. Scott A. Stetson, 21, Jason S. Palagyi, 23, and Dennis E. Gunter, 25, were 
charged with assault, disorderly conduct by persisting and disturbing the peace. 

James City, VA- March 26, 1994 

A black man allegedly was beaten by eight white men because he was sitting with a 
white woman at a bar. Raymond Hogge III, 24, Stephen G. Miller, 33, Huey O. Branch, 
22, and Brian Hockaday, 25, were charged with maiming by a mob. 
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West Allis, Wl- March 25, 1994 

A white man allegedly made racist comments to a white woman and her black 
boyfiiend then smashed their car window with a crowbar. Stephen Schreiner, 18, was 
charged with disorderly conduct and criminal damage to property. 

ARSON 

Louisville, KY- Aug. 24, 1994 

The house of a white family that has two black foster children was burned. A statue of 
a black youth with a fishing pole was found lynched fi'om a tree at the fire scene. 

Monroe Township, OH- July 28, 1994 

The house of an interracial family that had received harassing phone calls was burned. 
CROSS BURNINGS 
Callahan, FL- Oct. 7, 1994 

A cross was burned at an interracial couple’s residence. 

Niantic, IL- Aug. 30, 1994 

A cross burning was attempted on an interracial couple’s yard. 

Jonathan Creek, NC- May 2, 1994 

A cross was burned at the residence of a white woman who has an interracial child. 
Buffalo, NY- Aug. 19, 1994 

A cross was burned on an interracial couple’s lawn. 

Windber, PA- May 24, 1994 

A cross was burned at the residence of a white woman dating a black man. Gary 
Updike, 18, and a 16-year-old youth were charged with ethnic intimidation and 
harassment. 

Tracy City, TN- March 1994 

A cross was burned in the yard of a babysitter for a white woman with a biracial child. 
Janesville, WI- Sept. 15, 1994 

A cross was burned on an interracial couple’s lawn. 

THREATS 

Corvallis, OR- Feb. 3, 1994 

A biracial student received a threatening message on his answering machine. 
HARASSMENT 
Florahome, FL- April 16, 1994 

A man and a youth, armed with several knives and a gun, allegedly forced their way in 
an interracial family’s residence, threatened the occupants, and made racial slurs. Tim 
Darryle Thomas, 33, and a 15-year-old youth were charged with burglary of an occupied 
dwelling and aggravated assault. The youth also was charged with resisting with violence 
and criminal mischief Thomas allegedly was wearing a KKK shirt during the incident. 
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Waterloo, lA- March 30, 1994 

A white woman with an interracial child received a racist NSDAP-AO sticker. 

Norton, OH- June 6, 1994 

Three men and a youth allegedly shouted racial threats and slurs at a biracial couple 
and threw fireworks at their residence. Herbert Price, 30, John Price, 21, and Dean 
Caynor, 20, were charged with arson, ethnic intimidation, criminal damaging and 
aggravated menacing. The 1 7-year-old was charged with delinquency by reason of 
aggravated menacing and ethnic intimidation. 

Cottage Grove, OR- Feb. 2, 1994 

An interracial family’s house was doused with gasoline. 

East Falls, PA- May 5, 1994 

An interracial couple received two racist, threatening letters after they moved into a 
new neighborhood. 

VANDALISM 

Temecula, CA- June 10, 1994 

Racial slurs were spray-painted on a house rented by a white couple, their daughter and 
her interracial children 
Des Moines, lA- Sept. 16, 1994 

“KKK” was spray-painted on an interracial couple’s residence. 

Urbandale, lA- Feb 18, 1994 

“KKK” was spray-painted on an interracial couple’s apartment. 

Merrillville, IN- April 16, 1994 

Racial slurs were sprayed in shaving cream on an interracial couple’s home. 

Ann Arbor, Ml- April 1, 1994 

A swastika was burned on the yard of an interracial family. 

Bayport, MN- May 1994 

Swastikas and white power slogans were spray-painted on cars by youths who 
allegedly yelled racial slurs, some directed at an Asian family with an adopted black child. 
Brick, NJ-Oct 17, 1994 

“KKK” and racial slurs were spray-painted on a white family’s residence that was 
formerly occupied by an interracial family 
Amity Harbor, NY- Sept. 29, 1994 

The residence of a family with biracial children was ransacked and a racial slur was 
written inside. 

Cincinnati, OH- July 28, 1994 

White supremacist slogans and racial slurs were written on an interracial family’s 
residence. 

Salem, OH- March 5, 1994 

A racist threat was written on the car of a white woman who has interracial children. 
Pittsburg, PA- Sept. 1 6, 1 994 

Swastikas were spray-painted on cars and two residences, one occupied by and 
interracial family. 
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LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Decatur, IL- Oct. 1 1, 1994 

Ricky D. Garren, 19, Robert J. Gist, 24, were charged with committing a hate crime, 
disorderly conduct and criminal damage to property after they allegedly burned a cross in 
an interracial couple’s yard in Niantic in August. 

Akron, OH- Sept. 30, 1994 

Dean Caynor, who was among a group of men that allegedly shouted racial slurs and 
threw firecrackers into an interracial couple’s yard in June, was convicted of aggravated 
menacing and ethnic intimidation. 

Janesville, WI- Sept. 16, 1994 

Three teens, two 16 and one 17, were arrested for allegedly burning a cross at an 
interracial couple’s residence Sept. 14. 


1995 

ASSAULTS 

LaPalma, CA- Jan. 9, 1995 

A white girl allegedly was beaten by several apparent Skinheads who asked if the 
victim dated an American Indian 
Lancaster, CA- Oct. 21, 1995 

A black youth was allegedly called a racial epithet and then beaten by a reported group 
of Skinheads, apparently for talking to two white girls. 

Rock Hill, SC- Oct. 19, 1995 

A white high school student who reportedly made negative remarks about interracial 
dating allegedly was beaten by six black students. Mareko Singleton, 16, Justin Chisolm, 

1 7, Monte Brice, 1 8, and three other students were charged with second-degree lynching, 
aggravated assault and conspiracy. 

ARSONS 

Idaho Falls. ID- Nov. 26, 1995 

A hair salon owned by an interracial couple was set afire. Swastikas and racial slurs 
were spray-painted at the scene. 

CROSS BURNINGS 

White City, FL- Aug. 9, 1995 

A cross burning allegedly was attempted at an interracial couple’s residence. Robert 
James Hicks, 27, and Robert Brian McLeod, 20, were charged with a first-degree 
misdemeanor under the state hate crime law. 

Kappa, IL- July 12, 1995 

A cross burning was attempted in an interracial couple’s yard. 
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Upper Frederick, PA- Sept. 3, 1995 

A cross was burned at an interracial couple’s residence. 

THREATS 

Huntsville, AL- June 4, 1995 

A self-proclaimed Klan member allegedly doused an interracial couple’s hotel door 
with gasoline after yelling racial slurs at the couple and threatening to bum one member of 
the couple “like they did in the old days.” 

Marquette Heights, IL- June 29, 1995 

A racist, threatening letter allegedly was sent to a multi-racial man. 

Warren, Ml- July 24, 1995 

A racist, threatening letter allegedly was sent to a white woman with a black daughter- 
in-law and grandchildren. 

HARASSMENT 

Irvine, CA- Sept. 28, 1995 

A white woman married to a black man received a racist note 
Newville, IN- May 1, 1995 

A white couple who adopted a black baby received threatening letters and racial slurs 
were written on their van and in their house. 

Horn Lake, MS- Oct 13, 1995 

Racist notes were left in the lockers of a black female high school student and an 
interracial female student. 

West Township, OH- April 26, 1995 

Death threats and racial slurs were yelled at an interracial family that allegedly has been 
the target of harassment since 1993 

VANDALISM 

Artesia, CA- Sept. 14, 1995 

Swastikas and a white power slogan were spray painted on the property of two black 
families and a white woman who is married to a Mexican man. Two white teens were 
charged with felony vandalism. 

Palmdale, CA- Oct. 8, 1995 

White supremacist slogans were spray-painted on the residence of a white woman who 
has biracial children. 

Salinas, C A- July 13, 1995 

Racial slurs were spray-painted on an interracial couple’s residence. 

Gastonia, NC- June 12, 1995 

A wooden cross bearing a racial slur was left in the yard of a woman who has an 
interracial nephew. 

Brooklyn, NY- Oct. 26, 1995 

Swastikas were etched into a vehicle of a white man married to a black woman. 
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LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Richland, MS- Oct. 4, 1995 

James A. Copelan, Jason Terrell Harvey, William C. Massey and Ruilis D. Stonestreet, 
all alleged members of a neo-Nazi Skinhead group, were indicted on federal charges of use 
of fire in commission of a felony, conspiracy against an interracial couple’s rights and 
interference with housing rights. The four men allegedly firebombed the couple’s 
residence in 1994. 


1996 


ASSAULTS 
Mesa, AZ- May 1996 

A black man who was with his white fiancee was allegedly attacked by three Hispanic 
men who shouted racial slurs. 

San Diego. CA- March 14, 1996 

A white man dancing with an Asian woman was allegedly attacked by two Asian men 
who yelled racial epithets. 

Vernon, CT- Jan. 1, 1996 

A black man and three white women were attacked at a restaurant by two men who 
yelled racial slurs. Richard LaMarre, 38, was charged with two counts of third-degree 
assault and breach of peace and William Leonard, 39, was charged with breach of peace. 
West Haven, CT- March 28, 1996 

A black youth who was with his white girlinend was allegedly beaten by four white 
men who used racial slurs and threatened to kill him. James Grece, Robert Cahill, and 
James Stevens, all 19, and John Buonomo, 16, were each charged with second-degree 
assault. 

Cedar Rapids, lA- March 19, 1996 

A black boy and a white girl were allegedly attacked by a white man who used racial 
slurs. Jason D. Nemec, 23, was charged with assault, public intoxication, and a hate 
crime. 

Spartenburg, SC- July 8, 1996 

Four white men allegedly threw bottles and cans and yelled racial slurs at a black man 
and a white woman. 

ARSONS 

St. Louis, MO- Aug. 29, 1996 

A biracial couple’s residence burned after a Molotov cocktail was allegedly thrown 
through a window. 

CROSS BURNINGS 
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Marysville, KS- Jan. 12, 1996 

A cross was burned at an interracial couple’s residence. 

Roanoke, VA- Jan. 20, 1996 

A cross was burned in an interracial couple’s yard. 

THREATS 

Mineral, WA- July 17, 1996 

Three men wearing Klan hoods burst into a biracial family’s residence and allegedly 
threatened to kill a hlack woman and her son. 

INTEViroATION 

Riddle, OR- March 25, 1996 

A white man allegedly yelled a racial slur and threatened to kill a biracial family. 
Rocky Blain Young, 39, was charged with second-degree intimidation, menacing and 
attempting to commit a crime. 

VANDALISM 

Pocatello, ID- Jan. 20, 1996 

The phrase “White Power” was written on the apartment of a white woman with a 
mixed-race child. 

Aumsville, OR- March 1 996 

Racist graffiti was scrawled at an interracial couple’s residence. 

Canton, PA- June 23, 1996 

“KKK” was written in the driveway at an interracial couple’s residence. 

Philadelphia, PA- Oct 20, 1996 

A threatening, racist message was written at a biracial family’s residence. 

LEGAL DEVELOPMENTS 
Indianapolis, IN- Dec. 10, 1996 

Philip W. Lafary, 31, Stephen J. Hartbarger, 26, and Lonnie R. Hartbarger, 21, were 
charged with civil rights violations after allegedly burning a cross at a biracial family’s 
residence. 

Waynesville, NC- Oct. 31, 1996 

Leonard Hayes, Martin King, Alfred Smith, and Eugene Smith were charged with 
violating federal criminal civil rights laws for allegedly burning two crosses at a biracial 
couple’s residence in December 1995. 
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Ms. Graham. Also, Mr. McDougall talks about fighting racism 
and discrimination. And I would like to make clear that a multira- 
cial category will not mean that multiracial people will ever stop 
fighting discrimination and racism. We will continue to fight dis- 
crimination and racism as multiracial people and as members of 
other communities. 

Mrs. Maloney. But Ms. Graham, do you believe that multiracial 
should be a protected category in terms of civil rights laws and vot- 
ing rights laws? 

Ms. Graham. I really do not know how that will play out quite 
honestly, and that is what I would like to talk to our legal experts 
about and get back to the subcommittee on that. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horn. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Davis, for questions. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Graham, let me first of all just commend and congratulate 
you for the level of activism, involvement, and willingness to advo- 
cate for something that you believe in, and believe very strongly in. 
I think that is really the essence of what has made America, and 
I commend you for that. 

I would like to ask you, would you suggest that I am multiracial? 

Ms. Graham. I think that it is how you consider yourself. If you 
identify yourself as multiracial, then you would be multiracial. If 
you identify as black, you would be black. 

We talk a lot about self-identification. And Mr. McDougall and 
Mr. Rodriguez have talked about that you can self-identify. Multi- 
racial people cannot always self-identify. That is part of the prob- 
lem. 

As a matter of fact, the Equal Opportunity Commission tells em- 
ployers that they should not ask a person their race. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. But we are talking about public policy. 
We have gone beyond the individuality of self, even though that is 
a part. So I need to know what you would define me. 

Ms. Graham. It is not up to me to define you. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Then would it be up to the Government 
to define individuals by putting it on the form? 

Ms. Graham. No. It is up to you to define yourself, and have the 
ability from the Government to be able to define yourself 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Let me ask you another question. 

Would you tell me just briefly what you think racism is? 

Ms. Graham. I think that the racism is any kind of discrimina- 
tion by anyone of one race or two races against anyone else. We 
see racism sometimes in this country as just racism against the 
black community, but that is not true. You can be racist against 
any community, including the multiracial community. I do not 
know if that answers your question. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Oh, I think it does. Of course, my defini- 
tion is a little different than your definition. My definition suggests 
that racism really is the deliberate and systematic oppression of 
one group of people by another group of people for the sole purpose 
of maintaining dominance and control for the oppressing group 
over the oppressed group. 
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So I think that it is a little different and I think that we all oper- 
ate on the basis of our understanding. As I indicated, I certainly 
appreciate your involvement. 

Ms. Graham. I agree with you on your definition. 

Would you agree with me that that is what is happening to the 
multiracial community? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, I am not sure that there has been 
the orchestration of the deliberateness that perhaps I am talking 
about and have seen. Perhaps we will ferret out a little bit of that, 
because I would like to go to your son. 

Ryan, let me just tell you that you are indeed a role model for 
thousands of young people all over America. For them to know that 
you believe that by expressing yourself, by taking a position in re- 
lationship to what you believe, and that you actually live it out in 
a real sense the true meaning of what America is designed to do. 
That is for all of us to help make decisions about our country and 
what our country is. 

Let me ask you, have you ever experienced what you would call 
racism or discrimination? 

Mr. Graham. Well, not actually. The school I go to, I mean, we 
all pretty much play fair, and there is no discrimination. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. You have been most fortunate, in that 
you have not. And I certainly want to commend the area where you 
live, and the people that you come in contact with, and the commu- 
nity that you come from. It seems to be a model kind of community 
in terms of race and race relations. 

My point would probably be that when you do or if you ever run 
into it, it will probably be more on the basis of how you look than 
on the basis of how you are listed on the form. I really thank you 
for the answer. 

Mr. Rodriguez, you seem to be very definitive in terms of your 
position and the feeling of your organization that a change in the 
rules under which we have become accustomed to playing will in 
some way diminish, dilute, or take away from the ability for the 
group that you represent to experience equity and justice. 

Is that accurate? 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is accurate. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I know that while you have already laid 
it out a number of times, could you once again indicate why you 
feel that it is important to protect the rules and the game, that per- 
haps some of the largest minority groups in the country have had 
access to and have been able to use? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I will certainly try. I would say that we fought 
very hard in terms of civil rights and otherwise to gain a category 
on the census for the purposes of really attacking the issues of pov- 
erty and discrimination, that disproportionately affects our respec- 
tive communities. 

So there is no question in my mind that the accuracy and quality 
of data is critical to the efforts that have brought us up to this 
point in time. And there is no question in my mind that any dis- 
turbance or any reduction in the quality and accuracy of census 
data is going to have an impact on the effectiveness of programs 
and services that reach our communities. 
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The range of services is endless. We are talking about Head 
Start for our youngest. We are talking about all kinds of programs 
that serve those in higher education. Throughout, cradle to grave 
programs that are there and are designed to help alleviate poverty 
and reduce discrimination in our communities. 

Yet there is a clear understanding that right now 30 percent of 
the Hispanic community suffers poverty, and we still suffer dis- 
proportionate discrimination. We have got a long way to go, and we 
need these tools. We need them to be accurate, and we need them 
to be useful, and we definitely cannot risk any harm to these pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, let me just say that I certainly ap- 
preciate the position that you are taking. I agree wholeheartedly 
with it. Because it appears to me that you are saying that yes, we 
have made some progress, that we are moving. But you are also 
saying let us not risk that progress by altering or changing the way 
in which we operate. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Absolutely. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you. 

Finally, Mr. McDougall, I certainly appreciate your testimony. I 
have long been a member of the NAACP, and have always had 
high regard for its work. And I appreciate the decisionmaking proc- 
ess that you are aware of and familiar with. The fact that on some 
of these issues, you are actually going to take policy positions on 
them at the upcoming convention, and you would not want to jump 
the gun in terms of that. I appreciate that understanding of the 
process, and I am sure that your organization does too. 

Did I detect though in your testimony a suggestion perhaps for 
a desire for all of the minority groups in this country to sort of un- 
derstand that we may have gotten our status differently, or that 
we may have become part of the minority in a different way? 

Another way of saying it is maybe we have come over on dif- 
ferent ships. But for all practical purposes, we are on the same 
boat. And maybe we better just try to coalesce around that. 

Did I detect that? 

Mr. McDougall. You did, sir. That is my view certainly, but I 
think that it is in the tradition of the best of what the NAACP has 
accomplished over the years. That is our job after all. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much. I appreciate all of 
you being here. 

And thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. You are quite welcome. 

I just have a few closing questions. 

Mr. Rodriguez, my Spanish is many years ago. 

Could you translate the word La Raza for me? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Oh, sure. La Raza actually emanates from Latin 
American literature, meaning what is the cosmic race. It is a mo- 
saic of differing persons and it reflects the diversity of the Spanish 
Latino community within the United States and externally. So it 
has an interesting philosophical meaning. 

Mr. Horn. Has that sort of been a school of literary criticism or 
a school of philosophy, or how has that evolved in Latin America? 

We all know that every country is unique in Latin America. 
Americans make the mistake of thinking that there is one overall 
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culture that is replicated in every country. The language is the 
same. It may he pronounced differently at a different pace. But if 
you look at the art, and it is all distinctive when you go country 
to country. 

And yet it translates sort of the race. And yet you made a strong 
point here I think — well, let me put it this way: How would you 
relate the questionnaire on the census form that Hispanic people 
now can check off? But they are not considered as a race, because 
they are not a race in terms of the anthropological analysis. Now 
some of that anthropolo^ is nonsense, I might say. Just because 
a group of professors said it does not mean it is right, and a lot 
of it has been thrown out — mostly in this century. 

Anyhow, I find it unique that your group would really be the 
council of the race when racial stereotyping is sort of I think in bad 
form in this country. Go ahead. 

Why would you prefer that ethnic catego^, or do you prefer to 
have it suddenly classified as Hispanics, Latinos, whatever you call 
different things by yourselves, and then you have big fights over 
these, as I remember. 

Mr. Rodriguez. That is correct. 

Mr. Horn. From the older citizens who say keep it Latinos, and 
younger citizens have another view of life. 

So explain to me what category matters the most in terms of the 
census? 

Mr. Rodriguez. I think that in terms of the census that because 
Hispanics are an ethnicity and not a race in terms of counting, we 
know in our own respective countries and in the United States, and 
most of us are native born, that we have ancestors and we come 
from a range of different racial areas of the world; African, Euro- 
pean, and Asian countries. And with that, we take those traditions 
and some of those cultural memories. 

So I think that it is interesting, because there is such a diversity 
within the Hispanic population, that the separation of ethnicity 
and race does actually make sense from our perspective just be- 
cause of that, and because we know that there are interestingly 
enough black Cubans who speak Chinese. It is fascinating, and it 
is part of the mosaic that makes for diversity. 

So in terms of the census, we do want to be clear. And we want 
to be able to determine if there are and where the distinctions lie 
between Hispanics of different races. Because we clearly see that 
there are racial differences and disparities within our respective 
Latin American and Caribbean countries. 

And so we recognize that racism is prevalent even throughout 
the Hispanic community. And we understand the need and the ne- 
cessity for collecting that kind of information. 

Mr. Horn. Since I am half Irish, I am well aware that the 
English did not like us, and perhaps still do not like us. And the 
feeling was mutual for a very long time, even in this country. Yet, 
that discrimination is within a race, as the anthropologists look at 
it. So, I am just curious in terms of voting statistics, for example. 
And in terms of appeals to the Supreme Court, I think that Mr. 
McDougall would admit, the Court takes much more seriously ra- 
cial discrimination as opposed to ethnic discrimination or other 
forms of discrimination within races as such. 
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Is it that there is a desire to be in “protected” category of the 
Constitution, that the Court puts a much higher standard in some 
ways in its administration of that particular phrase? 

Do you just want to leave it at the ethnicity category that you 
have now in the census? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Would we like to leave it as ethnicity? 

Mr. Horn. Yes. 

Mr. Rodriguez. In terms of a separate and distinct category 
from race? 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes. I think that the census tests have really 
shown that in separating the categories I think we gain some very 
valuable information about the racial distinctions in the Hispanic 
community. So there are some clear needs for some information 
about Hispanics by race, which is something that we are really 
looking into. So I think that from our perspective that the accuracy 
of the data is helped when the categories are separated. 

Mr. Horn. Well, if they check the Latino Hispanic category, does 
that not give you enough data in terms of administering the Voting 
Rights Act and various Housing Discrimination Acts? 

Mr. Rodriguez. Yes, I do believe it does. 

Mr. Horn. If you take any of the racial columns. 

Mr. Rodriguez. I do believe that it does. But the additional in- 
formation that we get from the racial disparities is really critical 
to the research and otherwise. Because there is a distinct difference 
between what is race and then what is Hispanic origin discrimina- 
tion. And the Hispanic community by the nature of who they are 
can experience both. 

And being a dark skinned Hispanic who speaks very well English 
can be discriminated against as opposed to a light skinned His- 
panic who speaks very poor English, can be discriminated against. 

So there are some clear disparities, and discrimination takes 
many forms within the Hispanic community that makes collection 
of the data really essential. 

Mr. Horn. I recall those that come under the national origin cat- 
egory, often Eastern Europeans in particular, that lectured the 
Civil Rights Commission — I think quite appropriately — for doing 
almost nothing about looking at discrimination among Slavic 
groups as they came to the United States. And let us face it, they 
had tremendous problems in some of our urban cities, and they 
still do. And yet, the Government was not really worrying about 
them. It was worrying about everybody else. 

As you say, sometimes it may not be appropriate, because some 
of those who were in these protected categories were a lot better 
off than the average citizen of the United States. 

So that, it seems to me, is one of the problems we face in reality. 
And I guess that we can ask the basic question of when does the 
day come that we do not need to check the racial category, or we 
just throw everybody into a multiracial category. 

I mean does the day come only when the groups that have their 
lobbying efforts say yes, now is the time? I doubt that those groups 
will ever say that is the time. Right? 

Mr. Rodriguez. In response, I guess when discrimination and 
poverty sort of subside, I would not have an issue with finding a 
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new line of work at all. So when that day comes, I would he very 
pleased to end the reasoning behind simple discriminatory ques- 
tioning. 

Mr. Horn. Obviously, what I am thinking about is the 15th 
amendment, which is the right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Well, we do not ask for color really. In part we do in the racial 
categories of the census. But I do not know if that solves all of the 
problems of the people of color. But we do ask for race, which is 
the highly protected category in the Constitution. 

Well, we thank you all for coming. And we will have some ques- 
tions to followup with all of the witnesses, this panel and others. 
And if you would not mind answering them, we would be most 
grateful. And we will put them in the record at the appropriate 
point. We did not have time to ask all of the questions that we 
have here. So we thank you for that effort. 

Mrs. Maloney. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. I believe that the gentlewoman from New York has 
an insertion for the record. 

Mrs. Maloney. Yes. I would like to insert in the record a letter 
from the U.S. Department of Justice, the Civil Rights Division. And 
it is a long letter. It is dated October 1994. But in it, they speak 
out strongly about any changes that would fragment racial and 
ethnic group data, and thereby make it more difficult to prove that 
numbers of a particular racial or ethnic group are suffering dis- 
crimination. 

And may I put that in the record? 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point in 
the record. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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US. Dupariment of Jiwtioe 
Civil Righb Division 


vg the AstfthM Aitimtey <Smmif 


WoApv^hi, AC 2Balf 
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Ms. Katherln® K. Wallman 

Chl«f, statistical Policy 

Office of Information and Regulatory Affaire 

Office of Management and Budget 

Washington, D.C. 20503 

Dear MS. Wallman: 


\ Civil Rights Dlyleion submits the following comments 

in raapoziBB to your June 9, 1994 memorandum requesting our 
views on proposed changes to the current race and ethnic 
categories of 0MB Directive No. 15. 

This Division supports changes to the Directive’s race 
and ethnia categories that will result la the oollectlon of 
more complete, reliable, accurate and timely demographic data 
without impairing the Division's ability to enforce the civil 
rights laws. 

r i<»entlfy^.and rem^y violations 

of the Civil rights lavs fbr^hlch we have enforcement^' X 
responsibility. Our law enforcemsnt efforts depsnd hewily 
demographic data that are accepted as reliable and are 
presented In a usable format . also depend on that ’ 
allow i^viduals to be Identified as members of groups that 
are subjected to discrimination on the basis of race or 
ethnicity. He are concerned that the Inclusion of additional 
categories such as "multiracial," "other" or an "open ended" 
response will fragment racial and ethnic group data and make 
enfoMement more difficult Isecause the additional categories 
respondents, lead to less reliable date and make 
it difficult to prove that members of a particular racial or 
ethnic group are suffering discrimination. Thus, ws urge that 
any proposed changes to Directive 15 not bo adopted until a 
full field study has been conducted to evaluate their impact 
upon the reliability, timeliness and usefulness of those data 
to this Division's law enforcement responsibilities. 
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The Civil Sights Division uses census and other 
demographic data in a variety of contexts. 

1. Pursuant to the Voting Rights Act, 42 U.S.C. § 1973, 
et eeg. . we rely on census data to determine the racial and 
ethnic composition of voting jurisdictions. These data are 
important to enforcement of Section 5 of the Act, 42 U.S.C. 

S 1973c, which requires covered jurisdictions to obtain 
preclearance of proposed changes in election practices to 
ensure that they do not have the purpose or effect of 
disadvantaging voters on the basis of race. Similarly, 
enforcement of Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act, 42 U.S.C. 

S 1973, requires accurate census data regarding race to 
analyze the demographics of minority voters, especially when 
addressing the discriminatory results of state, county and 
local redistricting plans. Race and ethnic data are also 
crucial to demonstrating racial bloc voting patterns which the 
Supreme Court found to be of single importance in proving a 
violation of Section 2. Safi Thornburg v. Qingles . 47S U-S. 

30 {1986) • In addition. Section 203 of the Voting Rights Act, 
42 U.S.C. S 1973aa-la, requires language assistance to voters 
in jurisdictions in which over 5% or a total of 10,000 of the 
residents are members of a language minority and are limited- 
English proficient. 

2. It is also Important to have accurate race and ethnic 
data for purposes of enforcing the Fair Housing Act, 

42 U.S.C. S 3601, and ths Equal Credit Opportunity Act, 

12 U.S.C. S 1691, which prohibit dlBcrlmination on the basis 
of race. The data assist in a variety of ways in determining 
whether a practice unlawfully excludes minority home-seekers. 
Fox example, these data ara of particular significance in our 
efforts to ensure .lenders do not'dlserltainate|ln making loans ; 
for home mortgage'^and other credit heeds ;l7i' ■ ' ' 

3. In our''e££artS'fbo ensure equallby'uf educational 
opportunities under Title IV of the civil Rights Act o£rl9e4, 
42 U.S.C. S 2000C-6, and the Equal Educational Opportunities 
Act of 1974, 20 U.S.C. I 1703, acourata race data plays an 
essential role in targeting investigations, detecting 
violations, and in monitoring and enforcing desegregation 
plans. 


4 . The Division also enforces Title vxi of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. S 20000 AT against public 

employera and Executive Order 11246 against federal 
contractors, which colleotlvely prohibit disorlmlnation in 
employment on the basis of race, sex, religion and national 
origin. Our enforcement efforts rely upon reliable data 
regarding the conroaition of the labor force according to 
race, national origin, sex, education, age, occupation and 
residence . 
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Race and ethnic data are essential in establishing a 
prima facie case either that an employer has engaged in an 
employment practice that has an ImpermlsBible discriminatory 
impact or has intentionally disadvantaged individuals on the 
basis of race, sex, or national origin, in general, a 
statistical prima facie case depends on a comparison of, for 
example, the racial composition of Che relevant labor pool to 
the racial and ethnic composition of those hired for a 
particular position. See Hazelwood School Plat, v. United 

(1977); Hards Cove Paclcing co. 

V. Atanio, 490 u.s. 642, eso-esi (i989). m the absence of 
accurate aggregated race and ethnic data that can be used to 
determine the impact of an employment practice, our ability to 
pursue cases of disparate Impact will be compromised. 

Disparate impact litigation is one of the most efficient ways 
of identifying and remedying broad baaed employment practices, 
and wg cannot overstate the importance of usable and accurate 
census data in these cases. 


The sources of the race and ethnic data that the Civil 
Rights Division uses to target violations and to enforce the 
statutes described above, include 1 published Census data; EEO- 
1, BSO-4, EEO-5 and EEO-6 reports filed by employers in 
accordance with regulations of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission; reports of lending activity filed by 
financial institutions pursuant to the Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Act; reports filed by school districts and colleges 
and universities as required by the United States Department 
of Education; and data provided by an employer or jurisdiction 
at our specific request. It is essential to our mission that 
the data contained in these sources be accurate and timely. 

If data are deemed unrellabla.^our, ability to idwitify#i^< y, 
atatutory violations will Ice hindered, 6ft Wlli^bur ability to” 
prove them in litigation. Therefore, we caution agalnst’^any 
changes to the current race and ethnic categories that 'will 
increase the lag time between collection and publicacldn' of .v 
data or would in any ‘way call their reliability into%»eetion. 

As we said above, we have strong reservations about any 
changes that would fragment racial and ethnic group data, and 
thereby mfdce it more difficult to prove that members of a 
particular racial or ethnic group are suffering 
discrimination. If a decision is made to include additional 
categories, we urge that the responses be coded into usable 
categories that resemble the current categories used in 
Directive IS. In the absence of such an assignment, we would 
lose Important data regarding the conq>osltion of the major 
racial groups. 
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W« are also concerned that the collection and public 
availability of demographic data for additional groupa may 
have the unintended effect of calling into queaclon the legal 
and practical efficacy of data that are aaalgned to broader 
catagorlea. V(a do not know how many individuals might avail 
themaalves of new categoriaa, but we believe that the 
resulting data will be leee reliable and uaeful for our 
purpoaea than the data derived from tha existing Directive 15 
catagorlea. If, for exan^le, large nufflbera of African- 
Americans chose to Identify themaelves as having a degree of 
European ancestry or many white Americans chose to identify 
the separate components of their European ancestry, a large 
amount of data collection would be involved without practical 
benefit for our enforcement efforts. Moreover, soma of the 
proposed categories nay lead to tha colleotlon of misleading 
data. Thus, a respondent who was born in the United States 
may consider him or herself to be a "Native American, > when 
that category is meant to collect data from respondents who 
consider themselves to be of American Indian or Alaskan 
origin. Similarly, a category of "Middle Easterner" might be 
confusing to respondents who reside or come from a geographic 
area of the United States. 

The statutes that we enforce depend upon an Individual 
identifying with or being identified by others as part of a 
racial group, 'whether someone is a victim of discrimination 
often turns on the way in which others perceive the color of 
the victim's skin, the ethnic origin of hi a or her last name, 
or the accent with which tha victim apeaka. Such Issuea do 
not depend generally on the way in which a victim Identifies 
the various components of his or her racial or ethnio . 
background, In order to astabllah a ^tatlsticel^dlapairity,'' it 
muet be clear that an identifi&la grbujp is :$llBproportlonataly 
excluded from employment opportunities. " Knowing the'4 ■ 
particular components of an individual's racial identity would 
not make a difference. ' 

Also comparisons across time, e.g. . from one census to 
the next, are very Important to our enforcement efforts. It 
is crucial to be able to identify changes in housing patterns, 
school attendance patterns, minorities' voting strength from a 
rediatrictlng plan or annexation, ancl changaa in labor 
markets, particularly when targeting our enforcement efforts. 
Wa are aware that there exist questions about' the historical 
benefit of the data collaotad pursuant to tha current 
Directive 15 categories. These data, however, are widely 
accepted by the courts and government agencies at all levels 
as persuaaiva and reliable, and changes to the categories may 
adversely affect the accepted usefulneas of the data. 
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In view of the Importance of this difficult issue, we 
appreciate the opportunity to present our views. 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you very much for coming. 

And Mr. Graham, we are going to look forward to you when you 
hit 16, and mayhe you hit 20, and all ages in between. We will he 
glad to have you testify. Thank you for coming. 

So if panel III would come forward, we will begin. If you would 
stand and raise your right hands, please. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. All five witnesses affirmed. 

We will follow in the order on the program. As I said earlier, we 
have read all of the testimony. Please do not read it. We would like 
you to summarize it. 

The way that we are going to go on these rounds is we are going 
to have the clock going, and I will enforce it. There will be 5 min- 
utes to summarize your testimony. The caution light will go on at 
the 4th minute. So try to wind it up by that time. 

We will also put this time rule on the Members of the panel. We 
will have 5 minutes essentially for questions by each Member. 

So let us begin then with Ramona Douglass, the president of the 
Association for Multiethnic Americans. Ms. Douglass. 

STATEMENTS OF RAMONA DOUGLASS, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR MULTIETHNIC AMERICANS; HELEN HATAB 
SAMHAN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, ARAB-AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE; JACINTA MA, LEGAL FELLOW, NATIONAL ASIAN 
PACIFIC AMERICAN LEGAL CONSORTIUM; JOANN CHASE, 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS; AND NATHAN DOUGLAS, INTERRACIAL FAMILY 
CIRCLE 

Ms. Douglass. Yes. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the subcommittee. At your request, I will not be reading my tes- 
timony. 

But I can assure you that I am proud to call myself a multiracial 
American of African, Italian, and Native American heritage. I 
would also like to say that I have been a civil rights advocate for 
the last 30 years, a civil rights advocate who is aware of the civil 
rights struggles of all of the communities that I represent. 

In 1997, the community that I represent today are the 2.5 mil- 
lion Americans that call themselves multiracial. If this were not a 
key issue for the 1990 census, we would not have had over 9 mil- 
lion people mark the other category at that time. 

My organization came into being in 1988, and it is a federation 
of local grassroots organizations that are interracial and multi- 
ethnic, and they span all of the racial and ethnic groups. 

Some people say that we are not a community, because our colors 
do not match. Therefore, how can we claim community rights and 
issues. I speak all over the United States at student organizational 
conventions. Those conventions include people who are Asian, Afri- 
can, European, Native American, and mixtures, that call them- 
selves a community. 

I think that what is important here today is that a new conversa- 
tion needs to be addressed in terms of race. We spent an awful lot 
of time talking about a history of racism in this country strictly in 
terms of a white/black context. 
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I know that when my parents got married in 1947, that the idea 
of interracial relationships was against the law in over 17 States 
in the United States. It was against the law until 1967. This year, 
my family will he celebrating a 50th anniversary of an interracial 
and interethnic union and there are many others like us. 

What I want to bring to your attention is the fact that this is not 
only a personal issue. I am in the medical field. I deal with medical 
issues on a daily basis. 

From personal experience, it is a very interesting prospect being 
put into a hospital having the clerk at the admissions department 
list me as white from her perspective. And the East Indian resident 
listing me as black from her perspective. 

From a lab technician’s point of view, they decided that I needed 
to be listed as sickle cell positive, but the test was never done. And 
if I had not been a vocal and conscious patient, I may have been 
given the wrong anesthesia. 

I am not the only person who has suffered this because I look 
ambiguous. There are many other people like me who because of 
the perceptions of others get misclassified for medical issues. They 
get shortchanged for testing. There is not enough research being 
done. 

So someone like Michelle Carew, who was the daughter of the 
famed baseball player Rod Carew, did not have a donor match for 
her bone marrow transplant. Therefore, she was unable to survive 
and died. 

If we had the ability to at least acknowledge that what you see 
is not always what you get, then at least more intelligent questions 
could be answered on medical forms with regard to race and eth- 
nicity. 

We are not saying that we are a solution to civil rights laws or 
civil rights injustices of the past. But I find it ironic that our orga- 
nization and our people are being asked to correct by virtue of how 
we define ourselves all of the past injustices of other groups of peo- 
ple. 

I would also like to say that my former president of the Associa- 
tion of Multiethnic Americans is Mr. Carlos Ferrandez, who is both 
Hispanic and not Hispanic. From his perspective and from the per- 
spective of people who identify as Hispanic and not Hispanic, they 
feel that it is as important to claim the Hispanic heritage and to 
acknowledge the other heritage that they are a part of, as it is to 
say they are part of one racial or ethnic group. 

In terms of political agenda, I would like to distinguish the 
American multiracial movement from the movement of Brazil, and 
from the movement of South Africa. I think that too many stereo- 
types and too many generalizations have been made in this room 
today and in the American public with regard to our purpose and 
our reasoning for being a part of this movement. 

Because I have been a civil rights advocate, I have no flight from 
blackness on my agenda. I have no insensitivity to the fact that 
there are injustices that are going on today in every community. 
But I have to say that what we are doing is basically breaking 
down a paradigm. We are basically having another conversation 
which says we want choice in the matter. We want choice in the 
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matter of who we are, just like any other community has choice in 
the matter. 

And it is not just to feel good, but it is also because we are dis- 
criminated against. When someone goes to a housing development 
and the colors do not match, they face discrimination not because 
they are black or white; they are discriminated against because 
they are both. And when they go to get a loan for a house, the 
same issue can apply. 

The Wedowee case was a perfect example. A young lady named 
Revonda Bowen, was of mixed race heritage, not simply an African- 
American young lady. The insult to her was that her parents had 
created a mistake, and the mistake was a multiracial child. 

I would be happy to answer any questions that you have on this 
issue, because I know that there are many. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Douglass follows:] 
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Testimony of Ramona E. Dou^att 

President of the Association of MuhiEdimc Americans 

Member of tfie Federal 2000 Census Advisory Committee 

Before the Stdxommittee on Government Management and Technology 

of die US. Ifouae of Representatives 

Washington D.C. 

1997 

Introductioa 

My name is Ramona E. Doi^lass and I am proud to call myself a multiiacial American. I ccsisider it an hcnor 
and a phviledge to steid before Oiis subcommittee and be able to tell its membeis vdiat beii^ multiracial/ 
multiethnic laeans to me and the more than 2.5 millions others like me in the US. todiy. We are no longer 
willing to remain proverl^ square p^ shoved into the consistently round holes of America’s racial 
classification ^ston. hi June, 1 993, personal testmior^ was submitted before a 

subcommittee that was diaiged widi er^lming the possibility of acknouiedgiTi^ countii^ and respecting 
multiracial/multiethnic people. *nie multiracial community was statistically invisible then and it is still 
statistically invisible now. (See: Review of Federal Measurement of Race and Ethnicity Hearing Before the 
Subcommittee on Census, Statistics and Postal Personnel of the Committee on Post Oflice and Civil Service 
House of Representatives: 103rd Congress, First Session, June 30, 1993, jq). 152-153, Serial No 103-7) 

It IS time for a paradigm shift. It is time for a healing of old tired wounds from a past that cannot continue to 
rule our fiiture, or the futures of all our children, be the>- black, white. Asian, American bidian, Hispanic or 
multiracial. 

The chil<ken of Amenca deserve a (uture diat finally lives up to the promise of serving each and everv' mem b er 
of socie^’ with dignity honor and respect. Race itself is simply a conversation people either align with or they 
don't. It is real only in our speaking of it — not in science — ^ through our communications with one another 
we have the ability to transform the listening mentality and spirit of a nation 

The “One Drop Rule” and Dismantling the “Colored BufTer” hfyth 

The "aie drop rule" is an instiiMial noticm bcrni out of economic greed e.^qiloitaticm and rej^essicm over 200 
years old. It is time to let it die cmce and for all in our hearts and m our minds. To continue to speak it as if it 
is real or has ar^’ ment only serves to limit the possibilities that human diversity has for today and for all our 
tomorrows. W'e are bigger than our past, strong than our fears, and wise enough as a nation to be q>en to a 
future that embraces all of who we are without discriminating against or subjugating anyone 

Beyond Black And White 

The multiracial ctmununity is one that extends beyond the boundaries of black and white. We are also 
Amencan fridian. Asian and I^ific Islander as well as Hi^wiic multiracial/multiethnic people. To attempt to 
pigeon hole or limit us ^nn to a blad:/white context minimizes our complexity and ignores edmic/iacial 
discnmmation diat encompasses more than the history of slavery in America. tWil 1 967, anti-miscegenation 
laws m 1 6 states prohibited mv person “of color ” to marry white or otherwise co-hal .itatg with another 
outside their own cthme/racial group. Now in 1 997, Asian Americ an s in partiadar rqxesent a diverse 
community reported to have the hi^iest out-mamage rate in the US., ( accordii^to demo^^iic research 
from UCLA sociologist HMty Kitano and others.) Based on data from LA County*, intermarriage rates are on 
the rise for J^ianese, Chinese, Filipino, Korean, and Vietnamese Americans and in many instances exceed 
40*/# (See Mana P.P. Root, Ph.D. Ihnversity of Washington, Dept of American Ethnic Studies, personal 
testimony. May 15, 1997). Ktilliiacial student organizations around the country include mLxed-race Asian 
support netwoiks such as Hapai Issues Fonm which originated at UC Berkeley in 1992. (“Hapa** is 
Hawaiian for nuxed. It is also a way to describe a person of partial Asian or Pacific Islander ancestry ) 
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Multiracial Bv Choice: An American Journey 

The American Multiracial Mo^’ement is about choice not fOTce in racial and ethnic identification. To embrace 
all of one's hentage doesn't mean denial of one part over another. It has nothii^ to do with “flight from 
blackness." This is not a Braalian or South African Movement. We are no orw’s new or <rfd "colored buffer 
group "StereoQpes imposed on multiracial people by insensitive or ill-infoimed critics are no less abhorant 
than stqe u t yp cs imposed on any other racial/ethmc groiq>. 

The U S , Brazil and South Africa have all experienced lacism—but the existence of officially recognized 
multiracial individuals in the two latter countries does not mean that the acknowledgement of multiracial 
Americans toda^ will create a new divisive, or privile(%e>based class of people — (similar to either of the 
fore^models.) We are not about avoiding stigma or gaining racial priviledge. If an}thij^ our community is 
more intent cm dismantling the "dominant 'eitlMr/or' mode of racial thinking inherited from our own colonial 
past." (See personal testimor^ of G Reginald Daniel, I1i.D.,Dept of Sociology, UC Santa Barbara, May 
1 997.) Klultiiacial identity in Amehca "seeks to affrim a more inclusive racial identit>' that not only embraces 
the concept of "both/neithcT" but that also challenges the whole notion of racial pnviledge " (Daniel, May 
1997) 

Medical Issues 

The blood running throu^ the veins of black children cannot be distinguished frenn the blood runnii^ 
throu^ tfie veins of other children no matter what color they are or what culture they eventually embrace. 

All blood is red Rather than continue to obsess over “who's black and who's not," we will better s«ve ail 
communities medically if we concentrate on wh« impact, if any, ethnicity has on genetic frequenev- and 
disease. Toy Sack, Sietde Cttt and Cystic Fibrosis art diseases said to be linked to genetic frequenc>\ not race 
as we n^dly define it today. (Anthony P. Polednak. Racial & Ethnic Differences &i Disease. Oxford 
University Press, 1989; 3-4, 78-8 1 , 90, and 295.) 

Flagging multiracial/multiethnic individuals would at least prompt healthcare professionals to look beyond 
surface appearaiKes and ask more detailed questions on ethnic origin and medical history'. 

Infant hfoitalitv. Birth Weight Gestation Du ra tion and "Race" 

Every 08*0^ professional in the ccaintiy knows chat black babies have a higher mortality rate and lower 
birth wei^ aver^es than white b«&ies But who is tracking the birth weights and mortality' rates of 
multiracial raultiethmc children? Only a handful of studies have been done on multiracial infants (See 1 
“Race & Birth W'ei^it in Biracial Infants," vol 83, no. S in the American Journal of Public Health. Ai^uat 
1993 and 2 "Gestational Duration and Birth Wei^t in \^lute. Black and MLxed-Race Babies," Pediatnc and 
Perinatal Epidcmiolc®', 1991 ) Without the ability' to count or mixutor multiracial infants, research on our 
community w*on't be fcxfrKommg and our children will remam at nsk. This inequity and oversight cannot 
oonlinue 

Kfedicatiom. Reaction Rates and Ethnic Differences 

Extensive research has been dme by the phannaceutical mdustry* linking race and ethnic origin to differences 
m response rates and/or side-efrects associated with anti-depressants, analgesics, alcohol and other controlled 
substances, fri 1993 the National Pharmaceutical Council determined that Hiqiauc and Chinese respondents 
require lower doses of anti-depressanls. but the side effects were greater in Hispames. (Study entitled: 
"Ethnic and Racial Differences in Re^xxise to Medicines") Regarding alcohol intolerance, Asians were said 
to be more sensitive to its adverse effects and American Eidians were said to have faster metabolic rates 

Lodcing at these and other related conclusions regarding medication, reactiem rates and ethnic variations. 

It logically follows that rauhiiaciai/niuhiethiuc response rates would have distinctions of their own. 
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AbMDce of Advcm Lofal C< nt ^ ^ in Adoptinf a MuMradal Catogoiy 

Cml Rights Laws 

There are no documents, studies or otherarise known statistical data cunvntly available throi^ the U. S. 
Justice Department, the C^ce of Management and Buc^ or the U S. Bureau of the Census that si^>pcnt the 
belief that adoption of a multiiacial cat^ory on govemmerttal fcams^for the purpose of collecting 

racial data — ^will in some way upset the l^al regime already in place f<»^ enfor cemen t of anti-dischminatiem 
laws inthe U.S.** (See attadiment B) 

Multiracial people are discriminated against not only because of the usual bias associated with single-race 
minen^ sta tu s , but also because their family ** 001018 ” don't match, h is because of their blended-not their 
xaofioracial henUge— that they are targeted by racial purists on both sides of the color line. Knowing who, 
what, where, and how many we are— then tracking that data^^ would be an in^Kvtant fust step in the 
generally accepted three-pronged iqjproadt to civil r^its; identify, monitor and enforce. (Bdwin Darden, Law 
and Public Relations Office, Georgetown Lkiiversity, M^ 1997) 

The multiracial ccanmunify has the right to be counted as does any other segment of the Americ a n peculation 
seeking the achievement of an equitable society implied in the ecjual protectiem clause of the Hth Amendment 
to the U.S Constitiaioa 

Civil Ridits Act of 1964 

The purpose behii^ this statute is to prevent discrimination in tlw public sector, a goal that includes biracial 
and multiracial individuals. The public accommodaUons section (42, U.S.C 2000 (a)]. Title MI (emploNTnent 
discriminatiOTi); and a provision that denies federal funding to discriminatory prognuns—all cite race, color, 
religion or national origin as unacceptable motivations for discrimination, hlultiracial people can be and are 
discriminated gainst cn the basis of race (multiracial status) color (li^itness or daikn^ of skin) or national 
origin. Enfeveement covers pecclc of multiracial descent now under one of those three approaches and would 
do likewise if the government formalized it under OMB Directive 1 5 

Thus, this is not creating a new cat^ory that aril] gam new benefits under the civil lights laws. Rather this is 
a reaffirmation of the applicability of existing laws to a pc^lation that has here-to-fore been subjected 
to discnminatioi fcut for whom documentation has been more difficult (See attachment B) 

Voting Rights Act of 1 965 

The \ oting Ri^its Act of 1965 has also been cited by multiracial category oppmients to be at risk if a means 
of accurately accounting for multuacial'multiethruc Americans is adopted by the U S Census or the Office of 
Management and Budget's Directive 1 5 is revised 

Nothing m the adc^ion of a multiracial cat^ory stands to alter ai^* standard practices attributed to the \*ot!ng 
Rights Act The Act addresses race or color — two concepts that would currently encompass biracial/multi- 
ethruc individuals and would continue to in the future. 

The lUglit Thii^ To D» 

The liws of our mtatacial Canilics and multiiacial ^Idren ate in your hands. We as a community are asking 
you to give us the same consideratian and reject you would demand for your own fimiilies' health and well- 
being Please count us, trade us, b^jn the process of including us in die American framework that has 
monitored the evohman and growth of odwracial/ethnic populations dvoi^hout our history. We are die 
efr^t^tng face of America and a reflection of its hi^iest ideals when it comes to human interactiem, acceptance 
and love Asking us to enchse another decade or another census unacknowledged, discounted or ignored isn't 
an opum any of us can afford to live widi aity longer. If one me m ber of our society is widiout freedmn then 
none of us are tniiy free. 
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Thank you all for your listening, beii^ and doing what is honrabie, what is right, and what is ine\‘itable. 
Ran^naE. Douglass 

ASSCX:iAT10N OF MULTIETHNIC AMERICANS 


Attachments: 

A Testimony of Carlos A Fernandez: Coordinates for Law & Civil Rights 
the Association of MulUEtlnic Americans 

Before the Sidxommittee on Oovemment Management, hifonnaticai and Technology 
of the U S. House ofRei^esentatives, Washington D C. 

May, 1997 

B. TestimOTy of Edwin Dardene; Georgetown University Law School 
Law and Public Relations Office 

Washington D. C. 

AMEA's 2000 Census AdvisOTy Committee .Alternate 
May, 1997 

C. Testimony of G. Reginald Darnel, Ph.D. 

Dq>artinent of Sociology 

University of California, Santa Barbara 
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Atta chm e nt A 


Testimoi^of 

CARLOS A FERNANDEZ 

Coordinator for Law & Civil Ri^ita 

*c ASSOCIATION OF MUL1IE1HNIC AMERICANS 

Before the Subcommittee on Oomnment Nfan agemen t, hifonoation and Technology 
of theU.S. Ifeuse of Representatives 


Washii^jtonD.C. 
May, 1997 


My name is Carios A Fernandez. I am Coordinator for Law and Civil Ri^^its for the Association of 
M ul ti Ethmc Americans (AMEAX an ad}unct professes of law at Colden Gate Lhiiversity in San Francisco, 
California where I teach a coiose entitled "Multiracial, Multiethnic People; The Law & Society", co-author of 
Racially Mixed People bi America (1992) and The Multiracial Experience (1996), and the foimding president 
ofAM^ I {vcviousfy testified before the Subcommittee on Cennis, Statistics and Postal Personnel of the 
US. House of Representatives in June of 1993. 

I offer this testimony and opimon summanzii^ the Iqal and constitutumal issues as I see them with 
re^ject to the federal government’s classification of people whose racial or ethnic identification encompasses 
more than one of the designated classifications currently in use. 

OKIB Directive 15 

Foilowir^ the enactment of the 1 965 Civil Act, the newly-created Equal Emplc^vnent Oppoitunitv' 
Commission required employers to report on the numbers of "Negroes", "Oriental", "American Indians", and 
"Spanish Americans* and produced Standard Form 100 (EEO- 1) for this purpose Other agencies followed 
suit 


By the 1 97(ys, racial statistics gathered from ^encies of government at all levels were becoming 
unwieldy and standardization was deemed necessaiy Mindful of this, the Office ofManagement and Budget 
(OMB) produced Statistical Policy Directive 1 5 

Directive 1 5 remains to this d^ the supreme authority for racial classifications in the United States, affecting 
all gcn-emmental agencies including the census, the public schools, Social Security, etc The Directive also 
dictates classification policy to the private sector, through the EEOC, the SmaU Business Administration, as 
well as by* way of example. 

OKffi Directive 15 sets forth five racial/ethnic cat^ories: "White", "Black", "Asian/Pacific blander", 
"Native American/ Alaskan Native", and "Hi^nnic*. Additionally, the DirecUve requires reportii^ in one 
category only for eacdi individual counted ("check-one-only"). "Other* is not one of the reporting categones. 

Dveedve 15's sttted purpose is to require government agencies at all leveb to desipi their 
racial/ethrac query forma in luch a way that the information provided can be reported in tenns of one of the 
Directive 15 categorieaonhr. Thua, people whose parentage en compass e s more than one of the desigiated 
categories cannot be counted, eiuqH monoraeialfy. No reason is stated as to why an individual must report in 
only one calqpiy. 

The Census 

The Census has alwqrs maifitained its own format for asking shout racial or ethnic information. 
However, even the Census Bureau is subject to the mandate of OMB Directive 15. This meant in 1990 that 
monoracial/ethnicreqMiiMs were required in the race and Hi^NBiic^Mstions. Census policy requires that 
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re^onses to *other race” be assigned to mmoracial catenaries for OKIB reporting purposes when these are 
wntlen in \^'hen multiple caten>nes are stated, the Census Bureau reports the first race or edmicin* d^lared. 
Responses such as "multiracial* or "mixed" require either a visit by a census taker to obtain a monoracial 
respOTse, or else they are not counted 

The Public Schools 

Administrators of public schools aooss the l^ted States ore required to provide a raciaL'ethnic 
census of their students to the federal go ver nm ent In doii^ so, the public sdiools are required to adhere to 
the requirements of OMB Directive 1 5. Children and parents in coultiracial families are thereby confronted 
with a dilemma; how to report die "race" or "cdmicity" of their child when they are required to "check-one- 
cmly”? If they npart dteir child as "multiracial", or if they give a nmhiple response, s>ehool ofricials are 
authorized to employ a "Visual hispection Test" in order to classify the child in a single rategory accordir^ to 
the judgmeitf of the adteinistnoor. 

The Law 


OMB Directive 15 as it exists today violates the equal protection requirements of the U S. 
Constitution in that it applies difierent standards for the reporting of an individual's race or ethnicity 
depending on whether ^ person Sts a su^c c^egoiy’ or more than one of the categories based on their 
parentage. That is, a "monoracial” person may report their race or ethnicity acoirately a$ a re^>onse in a single 
cat^ory. whereas the multiracial person must give an inaccurate response This requirement to gjve a false, 
single-categof}' response is made with no apparent rationale. 

Race and ethnicity are suspect classifications as defined by the U.S. Supreme Court in imerpretiT^ 
equal protection standards under the 5th and Nth Amendments of the U.S. Conslittaion As such, 
government m^ only make use of such a classification if it can show that it is necessary* to achieve a 
"compelling state interest", that is, to show that the same interest cannot be achiev’ed hy means that do not 
work the same discrimination. 

The ’check-one-<»ily" requirement of OMB Directive 15 serves no compelling state interest, and 
neither does it stoisfy the lesser judicitd scrutiny of being 'rational* in any* discernible way. 

The only basis I can find for the maintenance of the “check-cxie-only" requirement is an old American 
tradition known as "hypodeseertt", colloquially known as 'the one-drop-rule". This rule, m vanous forms and 
d^rees, consigned multiracial individuals of part African or Native American ancestry* to tte classification of 
their nonwhite ancestry despite their mixed backgrounds The purpose was to subject these multiracial 
individuals to the same discriminatory laws aimed at their nonwhite parent or ancestor 

While the government today ostensibly maintains racial and ethnic data iot civil ri^ts enforcement 
purposes, this does not relieve government of its obligation to employ the least orterous clarification method. 
The maintenance of the hypodescent tradition, and the ^readirtg of it’s application to other racial/clhnic 
groiqn, in the requirement of OMB Directive 15 to report only a single race or ethnici^* for each indihdual is 
quite clearly NOT die least onerous method of categorizing by race or ethnicity when jqiplied to 
multiracial/ethnic peo^e. 

AdditioruUy, Che "che^-onc-only" requirement of OMB Directive 1 5 as applied is tantamount to, if 
not actually, the ^venuuent soliciting peijiay of mulfiracial/ethnic individuals, that is, requiring them to make 
factually false s&ttements on official forms. This violates due process standards as well as relevant statutes 

Additionally, die 'check-one-onl>*" requirem^ of OMB Directive 15 as applied in the ’Visual 
Inspection Test" in die public schools is a gross violation of a multiracial indent's personal pn\'acy as well 
sut^ecting him/her to a "test" to which students who are not multiracial are not equally subject in violation 
again of equal protecti<m standards. 
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In Jivw of 1993, 1 presented to the Census SubConmiittce i^iEA's proposal to reform OMB 1 5 in 
such a way that itfs legitime purposes would be 6ei%'ed v^le at dte same tune accommodating dte accurate, 
multiple identification of muhiraciaUethmc indivSduais. 

Essenti^y, Uiis ^lai^ could be accomplished quite surely by (1) the addition of a 'multiracial* 
and/or "muttiethmc* category and (2) providing a subsection for those choosing to identify as 
nnduncial/etfamc to signify their racial/ethnic parentage in tenns of the otiter listed cat^oriea. 

Ihia pR^osal (1) counts peqile accurately according to their actual identify; (2) provides statistical 
continuify by accounting for tht nicial/ethaic con^p(»ien^s) which insy be relevant for various governme n t 
sttidies pra ams ; and (3) avoids unnecessary and unwarranted go ver nmen t mfluaice and inference in 

die voy sensitive and private matter of personal identify. 

halso, in OQr view, in no way jeopardizes the legtimafe interests of ar^ other particular racial or 
ethnic groiqi in being counted since the information gathered by the method we propose, wherein the various 
appbcable racial or etlnic ojuip o u enta are identified, may be used as govemnent secs fit. 7h^ is, persons of 
multiple racial or edmic ancestry continue to be included in varioiu pro^ams dt^ are intended to benefit 
or assist members of racial or ethnic grtMqst who have sulfered discritninatian if such inclusion is deemed 
apiaupriate in sty given circuiustanoe. 

V. Ccmclusian 

I believe that now is the time for die Congress to take and recommend whatei er actions are necessary* 
to accommodate and acknowledge the particular identify of multiraaal, multiethruc people In particular, 
OKIB Statistical PoUfy Directive 1 5 mutt be changed Ify dispertsu^ with the "dieck-oneonly* rule. 

I thank the Subcommittee for consider^ my views. I stand ready to be of further assistance in 
el^xxating on the points made bnefly herein, or in otherwise answering any questions you may have 

Carios .A. Fernandez 
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Attachment B. 

Testimony on the Absence of Adverse Legal Consequences in Adopting 
a Multiracial Category 


Civil Rights Laws 

In general, there is no danger that adoption of a multiracial 
category on government forms — for purposes of collecting racial 
data — will in some way upset the legal regime already in place 
forenforcement of anti-discrimination laws in the United States. 
Conceivably, what it would capture is a snapshot of what multi- 
racial combinations exist, in what numbers and in what locations. 
In turn, that might yield information about what kinds of 
discrimination exists and persists against individuals because 
of their multiracial status — in other words, because of their 
blended racial identity, not because of the usual bias against 
people of a single race. Collecting such data would be the first 
step in the generally accepted three-pronged approach to civil 
rights: Identify, monitor and enforce. 

One of the biggest myths about the multiracial category is that it 
will somehow undermine traditional civil rights goals. While the 
category holds the potential of bringing greater specificity 
'what kind of discrimination is perpetrated in the name of 
multiracial animus), it also helps achieve the equitable society 
implied in the equal protection ciause of the 14th .Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 


Civil Rights Act of 1964 

The purpose behind the statute is to prevent discrimination in 
the public arena, a goal that includes people of biracial and 
multiracial descent. The public accrmmcdaticns section cf the lav; 
(42 U.3.C. 2000 (a)) prohibits racial bias in public accommodations, 
citing ‘race, color, religion or national origin* as unacceptable 
motivations. In another provision that denies federal funding to 
discriminatory programs, the trio of race, color and national origin 
is again used. The same principle applies in the, most-used provision 

r 

Title VII, which addresses race discrimination in employment. 

As written, the plain meaning of the statute is broad enough to 
include the multiracial community and the multiracial category. 
Multiracial people can be discriminated on the basis of race 
(multracial status), color (lightness or darkness of skin) or 
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national origin (people from another country) . Enforcement covers 
people of multiracial descent now under one of those three 
approaches and would do likewise if the government formalized 
it under 0MB Directive 15. 

Thus, this is not creating a new category that will gain new 
benefits under the civil rights laws. Rather, this is a 
reaffirmation of the applicability of existing laws to a 
population that has heretofore been subject to discrimination, 
but for whom documentation has been more difficult. 


Voting Rights Act of 1965 

The Voting Rights Act was meant to implement the guarantees of 
the 14th and 15th Amendments to remove obstacles prevent 
minorities (specifically African/Black Americans) from aaining 
the inherent political and social power of voting. The main 
provision, 42. U.S.C. 1973 (a) provides for court appointment 
of federal examiners when race motivation is alleged in voting 
by either the U.S. Attorney General or by an individual. 

The second provision (1973 (b) ) spells out the scope of the 
provision, like the Civil Rights Act of 1964 reviving the 
reference to race and color. 


*Tq assure the right of citizens of the United States to vote 
is not denied or abridged on account of race or color, no citizen 
shall be denied the right to vote in any Federal, State or local 
election because of his failure to- c-omp-ly with any test -or -device 
in any state...* et. al . 


42 U.S.C. 1573 (b) 


The most potent provision is 1573 (c;, the pre-clearance 
requirement that prohibits states from altering voting 
qualification or provisions without federal app-r-oval. 

This, along with the other elements are designed to assure 
ballot access to minorities. 

IFothing in the adoption of a multiracial category stands 
to alter any standard practices attributed to the V-oting 
Rights Act. The Act addresses race or color, two concepts 
that would currently 

encompass biracial or multiracial individuals and would 
continue to in the future. 
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Edwin Darden 

Law & Public Relations Office 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 
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STATEKffi NT OF G. REGINALD DANIEL 
SUBMITTED TO 

THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
INFORMATION. AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 
U S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WRITTEN TESTIMONY 


Mr. Chainnan and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am a Professm' in the Department of Sociology at the 
Umversity of Califomia, Santa Barbara. My research, jndthcations and 
teaching focus on comparative issues of race and identity m global 
perspective, particularly as this relates to inultiiacial individuals 
in Brazil, South Afirica and the Uiited States. Since 1 989, 1 have taught 
three of the Erst loiiversity courses in the Uiited States to co mpar e 
multiracial identic in die United States with diverse parts of the world: 
'Betwixt and Between: Multiracial Identity in Global Perspective," 'Close 
Encounters: Racial and Cultural Blending in the Americas.' and 'Converging 
Paths: Multiracial Identity in Brazil, South Africa and the Lhited 
States ' 

I also identify as multiracial and have spent much of the last 
forty years exploring the complexities of this topic. Consequently, I 
fiilly siqiport the current proposal to revise statistical surveys so that 
indiiSduals would be able to designate themselves as "multiracial." if 
they identify with more than one of the current officially recognized 
suigle-raciaL'ethnic groups Indeed, die most consistent gnevance I hear 
expressed by multiiacial-identified students in my classes-and 
multiracial-identiEed individuals generally speaking-centeis around not 
being able to mdicate their identity accurately on official forms that 
request information on race/ethnicity. 

In order for you to address these concerns, 1 recommend 
that you provide a combined format that includes a separate 
'multiracial' idemifier, but that ALSO allows individuals to check off 
all the single-racial/ethnic cat^ones that apply This could be achieved 
by adding a 'multiracial' box on the current foims and instructing 
individuals to cherdt all the other single-racial boxes that apply It 
could also be done without the addition of another bo.x, and instead, 
by asking the question, Tf you consider yourself to be multiracial, check 
all the boxes that q>ply.' The inclusion of a multiracial identifier, 
without at the same tune allowing individuals to check all the 
single-racial po^s that apply, would not be acceptable. 

As long as public policy deems it necessary to collect data on 
race/ethnicity, particularly as a means of tracking our p rogre ss in 
achieving equity in the area of tace/ethnic lelatioiis, any change allowing 
for the DKlusion of a nuhiiacial identifier would help us continue to 
achieve those ends fay providing a more accurate picture of contempor ary 
demo grap hics It would also help alleviate the pathological oppression 
perpetuated by current methods of data collection and help chaiige a wide 
variety of societal altitudes reinforced by these methods which currently 
force multiiacial-ideittified uidividuals to make an unauthentic dioice. 

More inqxatant, the iiKhisioii of a multiracial identifier, along with the 
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’check all that apply* format, would not only be another logical step m 
the progression of civil ri^its— not to mention human nj^ts-but also 
would help deconstruct the very means by which racist ideology and racial 
privilege are enforced in the United States, which is the notion of 
racial ’purity,’ as welt as mutually exclusive racial cat^ories. 

Scane indiviudals have drawn paralleb between this new 
development in the Ulited States and the experience of South 
Ahica and Brazil, whem multiracial indiviudals have been officially 
recongnized for much of their history. Despite significant similatities 
between race relations in all three countries-the legacy of white 
supremacy-any suggestion diat the new multiracial identity will 
necessarily {S'opell ccnt emp o r ary race relations the Uiited States in the 
direction of the South Afiican and Brazilian models of 
multiiacial-idenufication, ignores significant historical-sociological 
difierences that gave rise to those identities. Multiracial identity 
in Brazil and South Afiica originated largely in colonial systems of 
exclusion which sought to control Che potential threat to t^ite dominance 
posed by nonwhite individuals. At the same time, this identity helped 
prevent multiracial individuals from experiencing the full brunt of these 
policies, as compared to other noitwhites, althou^ all nonwhites 
have been the targets of de facto discriminatory practices in Brazil and 
officially sanctiormed practices in South Africa. Consequently, 
a multiracial-identifrcaticm served as a means by \^ch individuals rai^t 
distance themselves from the stigma attached to being nonwhite, even if 
they did not in fact succeed in gaining white racial privilege. 

The new configuration of multiracial identity in the United States, 
however, is not a means by which individuals are seeking either to 
avoid racial stigma or gain racial privilege. Rather, this new identity 
is part of a broader and more fundamental shift which is seeking to 
dismantle the dominant 'either.'or' mode of racial thinking inhented from 
our own colomal past. Instead, it seeks to affirm a more mclusive racial 
identity that not cmly embraces the concept of ’both/neither' but that 
also challenges the w^ole notion of racial pnvil^. 

Brazil, South Afiica and the United States remain profoundly 
racist and thus have much work to be done in order to achieve full 
participatory racial democracies. Yet, any companson that examines 
sirmlantes between multiracial identiUes, but that does not at the same 
time take into consideration differences between the 
histohcal-sociological, as well as conte m po rai y, contexts, nsks 
providing an analysis that is inconclusive at best and distoited 
at worst. Indeed, projecting South Africa's and Brazil's pasts onto 
the United States' future is like injecting poison into medicine 
Nuituring healthy racial identities among ALL Uiuted States citizens, 
would seem to be a necessary and sigmficant step in die directim of 
liberating ourselves from the shackles of our own colonial past. 
Furthermore, the presem would seem to be the logical basis i^xm which to 
draw conclusions about, at well as, to nurture the fiituie 

Sincerely, 

G Rqinald Daniel 

De partm e n t of Sociology 

Uraveisity of California, Santa Barbara 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you. 

And Helen Hatab Samhan, executive vice president of the Arab 
American Institute. Welcome. 

Ms. Samhan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and I, too, will summa- 
rize my statement. 

I want to say that I come here in two capacities. I am here rep- 
resenting the Arab American Institute, which is committed to in- 
cluding Arab Americans in all forms of public, political, and civic 
life in this country, as well as the founder of the Working Group 
on Ancestry in the U.S. Census. Our membership spans all of the 
ethnic communities in the country from Europe, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia. It is really cross-cutting on race lines. It is pri- 
marily organized around ethnic data. 

I would like to submit for the record the list of the members of 
the working group. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will be included at this point in 
the record. 

Ms. Samhan. Thank you, sir. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Working Group on 

ANCESTRY 

in the U.S. Census 


Working Group Members and Endorsers 
May, 1997 


e/o Arab Americaa Institute Foondadon 
918 Scieec, KV, Suke 601, Washisgtoo, DC 2CCC6 

(202) 429-9210 .• (20^ 4:^9214 FAX • aaija>gby®(ielphi.coca 
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Mr. Julian £. Kulas 
Ukranian American Democratic 
Organization 

Mr. Stewart Kwoh 

Asian Pacific American Legal Center of 
Southern California 

Mr. and Mrs. John Lambros 
Greek American 

Dr. Karoly Nagy 
Professor of Sociology 
Middlesex County College 

Dr. Alfonz Lengyel 
National Federation of Hungarian 
Americans 

Mr. Michael Lin 

Ms. Daphne Kwok 

Organization of Chinese Americans 

Mr. Robert C. Linnon 

Irish American Unity Foundation 

Mr. Stephen Luciw 
Ukrainian American 

Dr. Hala Maksoud 
Mr. Marvin Wingfield 
American Arab Anti-Discrimination 
Committee 

Mr. Gilbert Martin 

International French-Creole Cultural 
Society 

Ms. Shelley McCaffiey 
Irish American 

Ms. Borbala A. McCorkle 
Texas Hungarian Association 


Mr. Harold McDougal 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 

Mr. Jon Melegrito 

Philippine American Heritage Foundation 

Nfr. Ted Miiecki 
Ms. Soi^a Miskiewicz 
Mr. Paul T. Sosnowski 
Polish American Congress 

Dr. John Moses 
Researcher 

Mr. Bruce Morrison 
Ms. Nancy Donohoe 
Irish Americans for Democratic 
Leadership 

Ms. Corinne Mudarri 

AAI volunteer, Cambridge, MA 

Ms. Margaret Murvay 
Ms. Joyce Chabora Barr 
Carpatho-Russian Society 

Dr. Alixa Naff 

Founder, Arab American Archive 
National Museum of American History 

Ms. Karen Narasaki 

National Asian and Pacific American 
Legal Consortium 

Dr. Eugene P. Nassar 
Professor of English 
Utica College 

Mr. Simon Nouri 

Assyrian Univei^al Alliance Foundation 

Ms. Elizabeth O’Connell 

National Italian American Foundation 



Mr. Brian O’Dwyer 
Ms. Rita MuUan 

Americans for a New Irish Agenda 

Mr. Brian O’Dwyer 

Emerald Isle Immigration Center 

Ms. Michele O’Leary 
Ireland Institute of Pittsburgh 

N^. Laszlo Papp 

American Council of World Federation 
of Hungarians 

Mr. Neil Parekh 

American Association of Physicians 
of Indian Origin 

Mr. Sang K. Park 

Advocates for the Rights of Korean 
Americans 

Mr. Laszlo Pasztor 
National Federation of American 
Hungarians 

Mr. Michel Pawlowski 
United Polonia 

Mr. Vladimir N. Pregelj 
Slovenian Heritage Committee of 
Washington DC 

Mr. Latos Rigo 

Phila Magyar Reformatus Egyhaz 

Mr. Eric Rodriguez 
National Council of La Raza 

Mr. James Rosapepe 

Italian American Democratic Leadership 
Council 

Steve Rukavina 

National Association of Croation 
Americans 


Mr. Bob Sakaniwa 

Japanese American Citizens League 

Ms. Helen Hatab Samhan 
Arab American institute 

Ms. Jane Schleicher 
German Heritage Society of Greater 
Washington 

Mr. Volker Schmeissner 
Dr. Don Heinrich Tolzmann 
Society for German American Studies 
United German American Committee 

Ms. Ona Spiridellis 
Greek American 

Dr. Miclutel W. Suleiman 
Professor of Politicai Science 
Kansas State Univerrity 

Ms. Gabriella Szilagyi'Osztroviczky 
Hungarian Unity Association 

Dr. Lena Yalavani 
Greek American 

Dr. Rudolph Vecoli 
Mr. Joel Wuri 

Immigration History Research Center 

Mr. Stanimir Vuk-Pavlovic 

Croation Cultural Society of Minnesota 

Mr. Raymond W. Wangelin 
F innis h American 

Mr. Vladimir F. Wertsman 

Ethnic Materials & Information Exchange 

Roundtable 

Publishing and Multicultural Materials 
Committee 

American Library Association 



Dr. Mpji Agha 

Persian Speaking and Middle 
Eastern Community Services 

Ismael Ahmed 

Arab Community Center for Economic 
and Social Services 

Mr. Abdurahman Alamoudi 
Mr. Amir Muhammad 
American Muslim Council 

Dr. Ayad AI-Qazzaz 
Professor of Sociology 
State University of Sacramento 

Mr. Angelo Ancheta 
Asian Law Caucus 

Dr. Maboud Ansari 
Professor of Sociology 
William Paterson College 

Mr. Merl E. Aip 

German American National Congress 

Mr. Joseph Balogh 
Magyar News 

Dr. Sandor Balogh 
Schenectady Hungarian Society 

Ms. Kristina Beres 
Pannonia Club 

Rev. Imre Bertalan 
Hungarian American Coalition 

Dr. Paul Burchett 

National European American Society 

Nfr. Hernando Caicedo 
Institute of Language and Cultures 
of the Americas 


Mr. Riinas Chesonis 

World Lithuanian Community 

Mr. Volodymyr Chomodolsky 
Ukianian National Information Service 

Ms, Elaine Clement 

Council for the Development of French 
in Louisiana 

Ms. Julia Clones 
Greek American 

Mr. Ron Cruz 

Portuguese American Leadership Council 

Mr. Endre Vitamaska de Baranch 
Hungarian Military Order of Vitez 

Mr. Dale Denda 
Ms. Marilyn Piurek 
Federation of Polish Americans 

Mr. Henry Der 

National Coalition for an Accurate 
Count of Asian Pacific Americans 

Mr. George Dozsa 
Hungarian Reformed Federation 
of America 

Dr. Sarnia El-Badry 

International Demographic and 
Economic Associates 

Mr. Joseph Elias 

Pennyslvania Heritage Affairs Commission 

Mr. Joseph Evanish 

Slovene National Benefit Society 

Mr. Andrew FedynsI^ 

Ukranian Museum Archives 

Ms. Debra Fena 

Iron Range Research Center 



Ms. Elizabeth V. Fesus 
Kossuth Club 

Mr. Josq>h Finoia 
lUyria Newspaper 

Mr. William Fugazy 
National Ethnic Coalition of 
Organizations 

Ms. Margaret Fung 
Asian American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund 

Mr. George Geevargis 

Assyrian Television of San Francisco 

Dr. Thaddeus V. Gromada 

Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences 

Dr. Paula M. Hajar 
Arab American sclwlar 

Mr. Ralph V. Halbert 

Sokol Minnesota 

Mr. Aram Hamparian 
Armenian National Committee of 
America 

Mr, Tibor Heicz 

World Federation of Former Hungarian 
Political Prisoners 

Dr. Robert B. Hill 

Institute for Urban Research 
Morgan State University 

Ms. Randa Fahmy Hudome 
Arab American 

Ms. Samira Hussein 

Multicultural Community Partnership 

Eugene Iwanciw 
Ukrainian National Association 


Mr. Alan Jabbour 
American Folk Life Center 
Library of Congress 

Mr. Martin Jacob 

Assyrian Foundation of America 

Mr. Joseph Jamison 
Irish'American Labor Coalition 

Mr. & Mrs. Michael Jaworsky 
Ukrainian American 

Mr. Tim Jemal 

Armenian Assembly of America 

Mr. Ferenc Kapitany 
American Hungarian Federation 

Mr. Janos Kiss 

Philadelphia Hungarian Club 

Mr. Petro Kmit 
Ukrainian American 

Ms. Guler Koknar 
Assembly of Turkish American 
Associations 

Ms. Katalin Kovacs 
Hungarian Cultural Society of 
Connecticut 

Mr, Vilmos Kovals 
Hungarian Community Club of 
Connecticut 

Dr. John Kromkowski 
National Center for Urban Ethnic 
Aifairs 

Mr. Laurence Krupmk 
CarpathO'Russian 
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Dr. David Wilhelm 
German American 

Ms. Margaret Williamson 
The Community Coalition 

Mr. Tom Wojslawowicz 
NY Pulaski Day Parade 

Dr. J.W. W'right 
Researcher 

Ms. Sarah Yeraka 
Near East Alliance 

Nfr. Manoog S. Young 
National Association for Armenian Studies 
& Research, Inc. 

Mr. Ilir Zherka 

National Albanian American Council 

Mr. John J. Zogby 

John Zogby Group, International 

Mr. Martins Zvaners 
American Latvian Association 
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Ms. Samhan. I would also like to say that I am perhaps the only 
witness that is here not to speak about the race categories. Our 
Working Group Coalition and my institute in specific would like to 
see the continuation of existing race and Hispanic origin measure- 
ment. We believe that these are important categories, and they re- 
main important categories. 

What we have come to talk about is the importance of broad- 
ening the concept of ethnic measurement, which complements race 
data. Specifically, I want to talk about the ancestry question in the 
U.S. Census, which was basically a very good idea that the Census 
Bureau initiated in 1980. 

What it does is it complements race data by expanding the defi- 
nition of ethnicity to include all Americans. It measures the eth- 
nicity of all Americans regardless of whether they fit within a mi- 
nority or a majority category. 

I have in my written testimony several categories of need, and 
purpose, and use of ancestry data over the last 20 years. It is valu- 
able for research purposes. It is valuable for public service delivery. 
It is valuable for business and commerce. 

It is also valuable for another area that is very dear to my heart, 
because this is what we do in my Institute. And that is to promote 
civic involvement, especially of the immigrant community. Without 
data on ethnicity that goes beyond race, we would have no way of 
knowing where our community lives. We would have no way of 
reaching that community, and trying to involve them in the polit- 
ical process, and in the public life of this country. 

The other point that I would like to make is about the specific 
questions of the 2000 Census. First of all, I would like to thank the 
Census Bureau for including ancestry as a required item in the 
topics that they submitted to Congress in April. I would also like 
to thank the Members of the House and Senate who sponsored a 
bipartisan concurrent resolution to support ancestry data. 

I would also like to say that I know that the 0MB and the Cen- 
sus Bureau are now considering a combined question on race, His- 
panic origin, and ancestry. Our full working group has not had a 
chance to deliberate and come to any consensus on this. But I 
would like to say that my community, the Arab American commu- 
nity, would support such a combined question. 

Because I think particularly for those Americans whose ethnicity 
is not measured in the race question, or in the Hispanic origin 
question, the addition of the ancestry data makes it really an inclu- 
sive question. And I think that it would be a good thing for our 
country. 

I would also like to support the continuation of the long form of 
the census. I think that some of the witnesses in the other panel 
referred to the socioeconomic data that is derived from the long 
form. It is absolutely crucial to have that demographic data. Other- 
wise, the information we get from the short form is simply not as 
useful. So I would definitely support, and our coalition supports, 
the continuation of the long form. 

In conclusion, I would also like to give an example of how our 
community, the Arab American community, how the 0MB cat- 
egories as they exist today have affected our community, and how 
I believe that the 0MB categories are actually more flexible than 
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we think with a little bit of restating of what the purpose of those 
categories are. 

Four years ago, I testified about some confusion that exists for 
people from my community, particularly for immigrants coming 
from Arab countries and the Middle East in general, who are very 
confused by the fact that the Government classifies them as white. 

We are not going to get into an anthropological discussion as to 
why people from the Middle East and North Africa are classified 
as Caucasian. That is really not what I want to talk about today. 
But what I do want to talk about is the fact that sometimes the 
race categories that we are put into are not necessarily as mean- 
ingful, and sometimes they are confusing. 

I did testify then and I would like to remind the subcommittee 
today that on the State and local level there are many needs for 
agencies, civil rights commissions, and schools to actually collect 
more detail than the Federal categories require. And I believe that 
they have continued to do that. 

What I would like to stress is I believe that Directive 15 has the 
flexibility to allow for more detailed information when it is re- 
quired. And I think that what the 0MB has to do is restate the 
fact that the categories in the Federal Directive 15; 1, they are 
minimal standards that should encourage and allow for further de- 
tail when necessary; and 2, that they have no intrinsic bearing on 
qualification for Federal programs or affirmative action. 

But these standards have much more flexibility. They do not 
need to put ethnic communities and racial communities in a zero 
sum bidding over benefits. We are talking about the ability to 
measure ethnicity when it is needed. 

With that, I will conclude my statement. And I thank you for this 
opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Samhan follows:] 
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Statement on 

Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity 
before the 

House Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 

May 22, 1997 

by 

Helen Hatab Samhan 
Executive Vice President 

Arab American Institute 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to share with this committee my 
observations and recommendations on the issue of race and ethnic 
measurement. I am here today in two capacities. One is as the founder of the 
Working Group on Ancestry in the U.S. Census, a national coalition of ethnic 
organizations and scholars which was organized last year. The other is as a 
spokesperson for the Arab American Institute, which promotes inclusion of 
Arab Americans in public service, political and civic life, and in policy 
development. 

I would like to focus my remarks on three specific issues: the importance 
of the question on ancestry, ethnic measurement in the 2000 census, and some 
suggestions on how current Directive 15 categories could be more inclusive 
without a disruptive overhaul. 

Before I do, however, I have a general observation about the tenor of the 
debate. Some in Congress and the public criticize the concept of categorizing 
the population by race or ethnicity on the grounds that classification promotes 
divisiveness and undercuts our common American identity. Others would 
argue, and I have been among these, that current categories on race and 
Hispanic origin are necessary, if imperfect, tools that may need adjustment over 
time to capture a meaningful primary identity for all Americans. 

What is often forgotten in this debate is that the current categories— 
though imperfect— were motivated by an enlightened purpose; to track and 
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monitor discrepancies in the achievement and mobility of our population in 
order to make informed policy decisions that better serve us all as a nation. 

It was not too long ago that our country classified racial and ethnic groups for 
the wrong reasons--to exclude, contain and separate groups considered less 
desirable because of their different religion, color or national origin. It is 
sometimes easy to forget this recent past, and focus only on the idiosyncracies 
of a system that still serves an important social purpose. 


I. Value of Ancestry Data 

Having said this, I turn to my first major point; that data on ethnicity in 
general are a valuable tool for both the public and private sector. The only 
accurate and reliable measure of our complete ethnic diversity is achieved 
through the ancestry question in the decennial census. 

Since 1980, the ancestry question has proven an invaluable resource to 
our government at all levels, to policy makers and researchers, the media, 
businesses, ethnic communities, and to the American public. It captures an 
essential component of the American identity— our ethnic origin and heritage. 

Ancestry data offer the only reliable picture of how the population 
identifies itself. Unlike questions that collect information on race and Hispanic 
origin, or are limited to the immediate immigrant generation and their children, 
the ancestry item allows for self-identification regardless of race and nativity, 
resulting in a national self-view that caimot be and is not duplicated in any 
private endeavor. And since tracking the change over time of population groups 
is a central goal of the census, ethnic group composition cannot be measured 
without the ancestry question. 

Some of the specific uses of ancestry data are: 

Research uses. Social scientists, journalists and other researchers rely on 
census long form data to study individual population groups, demographic 
trends, specifically patterns of acculturation, economic and educational 
mobility and citizenship. 

Public sector uses. Social service, educational, health and other 
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local/state agencies depend on ancestry data for outreach and needs 
assessments of population groups in their community. Civil rights 
agencies have also required ancestry data to monitor discrimination based 
on national origin. 

Economic uses. Businesses and corporations, from manufacturers and 
retailers to the telecommunications and telemarketing industry, depend on 
accurate and reliable ethnic data for market research and economic 
expansion. Private collection of such data would lack the objectivity, 
comparability and level of geographic detail provided by census 
methodologies. 

Civic/political uses. Politicians target ethnic constituencies on numerous 
occasions to solicit their feedback on policy issues and government 
initiatives of concern to their communities and ancestral countries. 

With the help of ethnic organizations, political leaders have benefitted in 
concrete ways from the ability to identify, locate and mobilize ethnic 
constituencies. Not only is ethnic mobilization an invaluable tool to reach 
segments of your constituencies, it helps to promote full participation in 
the civic life of the country. After all, organizing among co-ethnics has 
been historically and remains perhaps the most important way to facilitate 
the transition process— particularly for immigrant populations— into the 
American mainstream. 

For all these reasons, ancestry data are important and should continue to 
be collected in the decennial census. 


II. Ethnic Measurement in Census 2000 

My second point is the specific issue of ethnic measurement in the next 
census. Our working group applauds the Census Bureau’s decision to keep 
ancestry as a required topic for the 2000 census. The Bureau was able to 
identify uses by federal and non-federal agencies as well as evidence of its use 
in case law. We also appreciate the support of those members of the House 
and Senate who sponsored a bipartisan concurrent resolution this session to 
reinforce the need for ancestry data. 
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One of the issues being researched and tested in time for the 2000 survey 
is a combined question on race, Hispanic origin and ancestry. Since our full 
working group has not yet had the chance to review and evaluate the 
preliminary test results released last week on this question, I can speak at least 
for the Arab American community in support of such a combined question. It 
would certainly be welcomed by the millions of Americans for whom ethnicity 
i^ important but who feel excluded by the current race and Hispanic origin 
Questions. 

Most of all, I would like to stress our coalition’s support for the long 
form of the census survey. Ancestry data and any other demographic indicators 
are only useful in conjunction with other socio-economic questions such as 
family size, nativity, citizenship, occupation, educational achievement and other 
characteristics measured through the long form, A simple head count, while 
fulfilling the letter of the constitutional mandate, cannot provide the 
government, the economy, our local communities and the country as a whole 
with the data demanded by our 21st century world. 

III. OMB Categories and Arab Americans 

1 would like to conclude by returning to a final observation about the 
categories embodied in Directive 15 using the experience of my own ethnic 
community: Americans with roots in the Arab world, a population we estimate 
to be at least 2 million strong. 

Four years ago I testified at a hearing like this about my community’s 
concern that the existing race categories— in which any person from the Middle 
East or North Africa is classified as white-are confusing to a growing portion 
of our constituency. I also testified that school districts, county and state 
agencies, human and civil rights commissions and other bodies charged with 
monitoring community-based issues have increasingly needed more detail than 
exisits in the federal standards in order to better serve such discreet subgroups. 

Today I am more convinced than ever of the need to review the 
categories itemized in Directive 15, not so much to proliferate new ones or 
disparage existing ones, but to restate the intent of these standards. There are 
two important characteristics of the race and ethnic standards that were 
promulgated 20 years ago: 
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(1) they are minimal standards required for administrative record keeping; and 

(2) they have no intrinsic bearing on the qualification of sub groups for 

programs or grants aimed at minority achievement; they have been useful tools 
to establish eligibility for federal programs, but they are not limited to those 
purposes. ^ 

I think in the public mind, race and ethnic categories will always carry a double 
message. As tools of measuring achievement and inclusion, they are seen as 
constructive. They also have, for better or worse, taken on a life of their own, 
whereby institutions— both public and private-may see them as the only way to 
quantify the population, i.e., as the final word on tracking racial or ethnic 
groups. 

I think it is possible to correct the unintended message these standards 
have sent to the public and to institutions without throwing the baby out with 
the bath water. The 0MB can stress that 

- sub group measurement is accepted and encouraged based on local need 
as long as basic race/ethnic aggregation is possible; 

- sub group distinctions for local populations should be able to transcend 
when necessary the limitations of a federal designation that presently 
assume all subgroups in the white race or "majority" category are treated 
equally; in my experience, there is a growing population of persons from 
countries in the Middle East whose white racial classification does not 
protect them from the same prejudice or exclusion visited upon other 
minority groups. There can be, in other words, a troubling disconnect 
between the classification system and social reality. 

- the administrative benefits of subgroup measurement-such as in health 
and educational research, or civil rights compliance-do not in themselves 
necessitate changes in— or challenges to— the resources allocated to 
promote minority achievement. It is a danger to have a "zero-sum" 
approach to ethnic measurement, especially if groups dedicated to the 
common goal of inclusion for their constituencies, and to a shared vision 
of a society that is diverse and tolerant and strong, end up pitted against 
each other in a numbers game. I sincerely hope this does not happen. 
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In summary, I would like to leave this committee with three recommendations: 
(1) ancestry data should continue to be collected in the decennial census; (2) the 
census long form is essential to have a complete demographic portrait of our 
country’s population; and (3) one outcome of the current OMB review of 
directive no. 15 should be a pro-active effort to reinterpret the standards for 
data providers, users and the general public, as administrative categories able to 
accommodate population sub groups when necessary. 

I would be happy to answer any questions you might have. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you. That is very helpful. You finished 
right on the nose. 

Now Jacinta Ma is with the National Asian Pacific American 
Legal Consortium. Thank you for coming. 

Ms. Ma. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee. 

The National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium is a na- 
tional nonprofit and nonpartisan organization whose mission is to 
advance the legal and civil rights of the Nation’s Asian Pacific 
Americans. We are affiliated with the Asian Law Caucus in San 
Francisco, the Asian Pacific American Legal Center in Los Angeles, 
and the Asian American Legal Defense and Education Fund in 
New York. 

Together we have over half a century of experience in providing 
legal services, community education and advocacy on issues affect- 
ing Asian Pacific Americans, including issues on the census. We 
work with the Census Bureau, policymakers, and other community 
groups to assure that the Asian Pacific Americans are accurately 
and fully counted, and that appropriate sub-ethnic data is collected. 

I would like to begin by noting that the Consortium is very sym- 
pathetic to the emotional interests of people who wish to identify 
themselves as multiracial. Many of our board members and family 
members have children who are multiracial. I have two nieces who 
are multiracial. Specifically, they are white and Asian. 

Tiger Woods has helped to personalize this issue for everyone, 
and has pushed it to the forefront of people’s consciousness. And 
self-identification is particularly important to people like me, 
whether they have been unfairly stereotyped and categorized. 

However, this is not just a personal issue. Census data is used 
for important national research, data collection, policy develop- 
ment, and resource allocation. In particular, it is very important to 
use this information to monitor and fight discrimination. 

As the tests have shown, there is not adequate time for the Gov- 
ernment to fully determine the effects of a multiracial category be- 
fore the Census 2000, and to do the massive education that would 
be necessary to prevent public confusion, and to prevent incon- 
sistent counts, under-counting, and other adverse effects. 

Therefore, at this time, we oppose the addition of such a cat- 
egory. And this information is used for public policy and civil rights 
purposes including enforcing the Voting Rights Act. The Voting 
Rights Act, the census data determines which jurisdictions are re- 
quired to provide bilingual assistance for Asian Pacific Americans. 
Adding a multiracial category has resulted in inaccurate counts. 
The results of the most recent report from the Census Bureau fur- 
ther confirms that the data is unreliable. In the test, the Census 
Bureau over-sampled relatively small populations like the Asian 
Pacific American population, including the Native Hawaiian popu- 
lation. 

In one comparison, Asian Pacific Islanders dropped from 65 per- 
cent to 60 percent. Now some people have said that this 5 percent 
difference is fairly small. But for a population like the Asian Pacific 
American community which is small, this difference can have a 
very significant effect. And in fact, it will have ramifications that 
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ripple down, because of all of the different statistics that are de- 
rived from census data. 

In addition, this report showed that the percentage of Asian Pa- 
cific Americans who identified themselves as reporting more than 
one race varied from 4 percent to 12 percent. What these results 
demonstrate is the complexity of the race question and the poten- 
tial for confusion. The reporting of race will vary depending on the 
wording of the questions and the order of the questions. Also, these 
varying responses are attributable in part to confusion. People do 
not understand what the multiracial question is, and what the 
multiracial category is. Discussions with people in the Asian Pacific 
American community have shown that there is confusion between 
multiracial and multiethnic. 

I was in a panel yesterday when specifically somebody was asked 
about how they felt about the multiracial question, and the panel 
was confused, and thought that they were talking about multi- 
ethnic considerations. 

So there is just not going to be confusion between multiethnic 
and multiracial. People are going to wonder what constitutes multi- 
racial. Is this going to be another drop rule, where if you are one 
part of another race, that you will be classified as multiracial? 

Adding a multiracial category will only cause more confusion, 
and make the integrity of the data collected on the census ques- 
tionable. And one of the things that we have not had time to fully 
address and consider is the other forms of questions on reporting 
a multiracial heritage. We believe that the mark “one or more” or 
the mark “all that apply” forms of questions need to be studied 
more fully before a conclusion on their use should be made. 

And as Chairman Horn noted in his opening remarks, 0MB Di- 
rective 15 does have roots in this country’s attempt to rectify this 
devastating impact of de jure and de facto discrimination on people 
of color, and the discrimination that has impacted their ability to 
even assert from very basic rights. 

Asian Pacific Americans do continue to suffer from discrimina- 
tion. In our annual audit of incidents of violence against Asian Pa- 
cific Americans, there are 458 incidents reported. This showed an 
increase of 80 percent of incidents in southern California. A 14 per- 
cent increase of aggravated assault, and an 11 percent increase of 
assault. These numbers are really striking when you compare them 
to the FBI reports that overall crime is down by 13 percent. And 
such a persistent presence of violence serves to show that racial 
categories are not abstract, and they are not limited to self-identi- 
fication. There is really still a very potent impact on identifiable ra- 
cial minorities. 

I would just like to conclude by also stressing the importance of 
data that is historically comparable and able to be utilized across 
many years if the civil rights enforcement is to continue. Because 
the Government does not yet have a method for ensuring accurate 
collection and analysis of results in a multiracial category, we op- 
pose adding multiracial as a racial category in Census 2000. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Ma follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: 

Good afternoon. I am representing the National Asian Pacific American Legal 
Consortium (Consortium). The Consortium is a nonprofit, non-partisan organization 
whose mission is to advance and protect the legal and civil rights of Asian Pacific 
Americans across the country. We thank the Chairman for inviting us to present our 
views on the collection of data on Asian Pacific Americans and the possible effects of 
adding a multiracial category to the existing racial categories. 

The Consortium and its affiliates, the Asian American Legal Defense and 
Education Fund in New York, the Asian Law Caucus in San Francisco and the Asian 
Pacific American Legal Center of Southern California in Los Angeles, collectively have 
over half a century of experience providing direct legal services, community education 
and advocacy on issues affecting Asian Pacific Americans. 

The Consortium and its affiliates work with the Census Bureau, policymakers, 
and community groups to ensure that Asian Pacific Americans are fully counted and that 
appropriate sub-ethnic group data is collected in the census and by other key federal and 
state agencies, 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

First, let me begin by noting that the Consortium is very sympathetic to the strong 
emotional interest of individuals who wish to identify themselves as multiracial. Many of 
our Board members and families have mixed race children. Self-identification is 
particularly important to those of us who have been stereotyped and categorized unfairly. 

However, the issue of whether to add “multiracial” to the existing racial 
categories is more than a personal issue. The data is being eolleeted for use as a basis for 
important research, policy development and resource allocation. The data is also 
extremely important to monitor and fight discrimination, both institutional and otherwise. 

As the tests have shown, there is not adequate time left before the 2000 census for 
the government to fully determine the extent of the potential effects of a new multiracial 
category on the integrity of the collected data. Also, we believe it would require a 
massive expenditure of money and resources, even in the best case scenario, to educate 
the public to eliminate confusion and prevent inconsistencies, undercounting, and other 
adverse effects. Therefore, we oppose the addition at this time. 
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CENSUS DATA IS USED FOR MANY PURPOSES 

Since the first census in 1 790, every census has contained a question about race. 
The racial categories used in the census have changed and are a reflection of political 
perceptions of race and social conditions. These racial classifications recognize the role 
that race continues to play in the United States’ social, political, cultural, legal and 
economic system. 

Information about race is used to develop public policy by providing information 
on social, demographic, health, and economic characteristics and trends. For example, 
because different racial and ethnic groups face different health issues, policymakers have 
allocated resources to provide services appropriate to particular racial and ethnic 
communities as identified by census data. 

Information gathered on race is used for many national policy purposes, including 
the following civil rights purposes. 

• Enforcing requirements of the Voting Rights Act, including redistricting and 
section 203 covering requirements for bilingual voting materials. The census data 
determines which jurisdictions are required to provide bilingual assistance to 
Asian Pacific American voters. 

• Monitoring the access of minorities to home mortgage loans under the Home 
Mortgage Disclosure Act. 

• Enforcing the Equal Credit Opportunity Act. 

• Establishing and evaluating Federal affirmative action plans and evaluating 
affirmative action and discrimination in the private sector. 

• Monitoring and enforcing desegregation plans in the public schools. 

• Monitoring environmental degradation in minority communities. 

• Developing healthcare policies on issues such as childhood inoculation. 

Because census and other federal data are used for civil rights enforcement and 
other policy purposes, it is particularly important that all the counts give reliable and 
usable data. 
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ADDING A MULTIRACIAL CATEGORY HAS RESULTED IN INACCURATE 
COUNTS 

Because Census data is used for so many important purposes, accurate data is 
imperative. Adding a multiracial category has resulted in inaccurate counts. Last year 
the Census Bureau sent out a pilot test of questions, the National Content Survey, to 
approximately 94,500 households. There was a decline in the number of people who 
reported themselves as Asian or Pacific Islander when the survey included a multiracial 
category with a write-in section for racial group affiliations. The percentage of people 
reporting as Asian or Pacific Islander declined in one sample from 4% to 2.7%. This 
could mean a decline of at least 3,250,000. Of those identifying as multiracial in that 
sample, 30% partially identified themselves as Asian or Pacific Islander. 

The Census Bureau also found from this pilot test that there was a decline in the 
number of Hispanics who reported themselves as Black when the survey included a 
multiracial category. On a previous test, the addition of a multiracial category reduced 
the count for Native Americans. 

The results of the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test (RAETT) released last week, 
further confirms that the data is unreliable. In one eomparison, Asian or Pacific Islanders 
deelined from 65% to 60% percent when a multiracial category was added. However, 
because the Asian Pacific American community is small, a 5% difference can make a 
huge difference and have a ripple effect on all statistics based on census data. The report 
showed that the pereentage of Asian Pacific Americans who identified as more than one 
race, ranged from close to 4% to almost 12%. What this report demonstrates is the 
complexity of the race question and the potential for confusion. The reporting of race 
will vary depending on how the questions are worded and the order of the questions. 

The varying responses are attributable in part to the fact that people do not 
understand the multiracial category. The RAETT reported that some believed the term 
“multiracial” to mean more than two races. Discussions with people in the Asian Pacific 
American community have shown confusion with the term “multiraciaT’, with some 
people confusing multiethnic with multiracial. For example, one person who has a 
Japanese parent and a Chinese parent believed that he was multiracial. There is not only 
likely to be confusion between being multiethnic and being multiracial, but also with who 
is considered multiracial. Will this be another “one drop” rule where if you are one drop 
of some other race that you are multiracial? Adding an additional category will only 
cause more confusion and may make the data collected less reliable. 

Because the RAETT was the first test of other forms of questions on reporting a 
mixed race heritage, we believe that the “mark one or more” or “mark all that apply” 
options must be further tested before any conclusion on their use should be made. 
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A MULTIRACIAL CATEGORY WOULD HURT THE USEFULNESS OF THE 
COLLECTED DATA 

0MB ’s Directive 1 5 has its roots in this country’s attempts to rectify the 
devastating impact of decades of de jure and de facto racial discrimination against 
nonwhite persons, in particular, African Americans, Asian Pacific Americans, Latinos, 
and American Indians. In essence. Directive 1 5 was part of the government’s attempts to 
remedy decades of institutionalized discrimination that prevented racial minorities from 
asserting rights for some of the basic necessities of life. 

Asian Pacific Americans continue to suffer from discrimination. In the 
Consortium’s most recent 1995 Audit of Incidents of Violence Against Asian Pacific 
Americans, there were 458 incidents reported. This number reflected an 80% increase of 
incidents in Southern California and a 14% increase in aggravated assaults and a 1 1% 
increase in assaults. These numbers are striking when compared to the FBI report that 
overall violent crime had dropped by 12%. Such persistent presence of anti-Asian 
violence serves as an all-too-painful reminder that racial categories are not abstract or 
limited to self-identity. Race still has a potent impact on identifiable minorities. 

Data collected on race on the census is used to measure the progress that 
minorities such as Asian Pacific Americans have made in achieving equality and 
overcoming discrimination. Therefore, it is essential that any changes in the collection 
of racial data ensure that the data is comparable over time and that there is continuity of 
data. A lack of historical comparability compromises census data and makes relying on 
the data in formulating policies questionable. 

Already there is a problem with obtaining useful data on Asian Pacific Americans 
and particular ethnicities within the Asian Pacific American population. Many times 
federal agencies do not solicit, record or report data on Asian Pacific Americans 
separately. For instance, in the Census Bureaus’ survey of minority-owned businesses, 
data on Asian and Pacific Islanders is combined and reported with data on American 
Indians and Alaska Natives. Also, agencies claim that it is difficult to obtain data on the 
Asian Pacific American population and subethnicities because the populations are small 
and thus, requires them to over sample. The addition of a multiracial category would 
further complicate the efforts to obtain necessary data on subethnic Asian Pacific 
American communities. 

The current proposal to add multiracial as another category would make it even 
more difficult to exeunine historical trends and to work with data at different levels 
because there has been no groundwork for a comprehensive collection of data on people’s 
racial composition. This inability to examine historical trends would significantly 
weaken the ability of civil rights agencies and organizations to monitor our society’s 
efforts to detect and redress discrimination based on race and national origin. Adding a 
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multiracial category would undermine the effectiveness of civil rights enforcement 
agencies because of the inconsistent counts it has produced and the uncertainties it 
introduces in being able to analyze trends. 

There is not yet a method for ensuring an accurate collection and analysis of 
results in a multiracial category. Nor is there a clear purpose for a multiracial category. 
Are individuals 'A black and Vi white treated the same as those who are 'A Asian and ‘A 
American Indian? Or the same as someone 3/8 black, 3/8 Asian and 2/8 white? The 
government must better determine the extent of the effects of a multiracial category and 
other means of repotting mixed race heritage as well as methods for recording and 
tabulating the data before it can make such a significant change. 

CONCLUSION 

Any new racial category that may be established must be consistent with the 
purpose of Directive 1 5 to measure the extent of racial discrimination and identify those 
past potential victims. The creation of a category that does not reflect the directive’s 
basic intent could thwart the efforts of the government’s anti-discrimination efforts. 

Because census information is used for civil rights enforcement and many public 
policy purposes , and the government does not have a method for ensuring accurate 
collection and analysis of results in a multiracial category, the Consortium opposes 
adding “multiracial” as a racial category on Census 2000. 

I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

We now have JoAnn Chase, the executive director of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians. Ms. Chase. 

Ms. Chase. Good afternoon, Chairman Horn, and members of the 
subcommittee. 

On behalf of President Ron Allen and the over 200-plus member 
tribes of the National Congress of American Indians, I am pleased 
to have this opportunity to present a statement regarding a multi- 
racial category. 

I am JoAnn Chase, and I a member of the three affiliated tribes 
of North Dakota. I serve as director of the National Congress of 
American Indians, the oldest, largest, and most representative In- 
dian organization in the Nation. It is our job to advocate on behalf 
of tribal Governments, particularly on a myriad of complex issues 
including ethnic and race data. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin my comments this afternoon 
with a very brief overview of the principles of Federal Indian law 
that we believe are relevant today. Any discussion of Indian policy 
must be grounded in the fundamental principles which form Indian 
law and policy. And it is essential that lawmakers who pass laws 
and make decisions which dramatically affect Indian people have 
at least the basic context for the legal foundation, which guides the 
decisionmaking process. 

From the outset, it is imperative to understand tribal sov- 
ereignty. Since the earliest days of our Republic, Indian tribes have 
been considered sovereign nations with separate legal and political 
existence. Indeed, tribal governments represent one of the three 
enumerated sovereign entities mentioned in the U.S. Constitution. 

As you may be aware through the constitutional mandate, lit- 
erally hundreds of treaties, and Federal statutes, and dozens of Su- 
preme Court cases have settled that Indian tribes have a unique 
legal and political relationship with the United States. 

For our purposes today, it is important to understand that this 
relationship is grounded in the political Government to Govern- 
ment relationship, and it is not always race based. Further, as dis- 
tinct political entities, Indian tribes have the power to determine 
questions of membership, and this power has been consistently rec- 
ognized and upheld by the courts. 

The term then “Indian” may be used in an ethological or in a 
legal sense. For example, if a person is considered to be one-fourth 
Indian, and I am not an expert, but it is my understanding that 
the person would ordinarily not be considered Indian for ethological 
purposes. Yet legally, such a person may be an Indian pursuant to 
the tribal membership criteria and as citizens of sovereign nations. 

When addressing the American Indian and Alaska Native issues, 
it is important to note that the racial composition is not always dis- 
positive in determining who is Indian, according to Federal Indian 
law. In dealing with Indians, the Government is dealing with mem- 
bers of political entities, that is Indian tribes, and not just persons 
of a particular race. 

The second important legal principle that I believe is relevant 
today is that of the trust responsibility owed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to Indian tribes. 
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As you know, and I would add another reason why we are here 
today, is that we ceded vast lands and resources to the United 
States. And accordingly, the Federal Government made certain 
promises to Indian tribes, such as to provide into perpetuity var- 
ious goods and services, including health care, housing, education, 
and the right to self-government among others. 

The Federal Government’s trust responsibility is not easy to de- 
fine by any means, but it is grounded in the oversight and trustee- 
ship of Indian lands and resources. And using analogous common 
law principles, it has been determined by Federal courts to be simi- 
lar to the highest fiduciary duty owed a beneficiary by a trustee. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the fact that data on race and eth- 
nicity have been used extensively in civil rights monitoring and en- 
forcement governing areas such as employment, voting rights, and 
educational opportunities. We know firsthand the importance of ac- 
curate data in these areas, because we know firsthand the pain 
and devastation of discrimination. For these reasons alone, accu- 
rate data is imperative. 

But when it comes to dealing with American Indians and Alaska 
Natives, there is another distinction. And it is the method by which 
many of the Federal agencies actually quantify and carry out their 
trust responsibility to this Nation’s first residents. 

Why NCAI celebrates the diverse ethnic and racial backgrounds 
that make up this Nation, and while many American Indians and 
Alaska Natives are of diverse heritage, myself included, nonethe- 
less we believe that it is essential to maintain the distinct classi- 
fication standards for American Indians and Alaska Natives as 
they currently exist. 

And while we are very sympathetic to those persons who are ask- 
ing for a multiracial category, we nonetheless at this time oppose 
the inclusion of a multiracial category in Directive 15 primarily be- 
cause we believe that such a measure would inaccurately count the 
number of American Indians and Alaska Natives who are members 
of tribal governments, and unfortunately further diminish the Fed- 
eral Government’s fulfillment of its trust responsibility to Native 
Americans. 

Simply stated, we cannot afford further inaccurate reductions in 
our numbers. We believe that a multiracial category poses a risk 
to the ability of Federal agencies to collect useful and accurate data 
with respect to Indian people. The stability and the quality of the 
data for our population is of particular concern, because we are a 
small population. And the data, as I mentioned, is used to disperse 
Federal program funds to American Indian tribal and Alaska Na- 
tive village governments. 

In testimony before this subcommittee in April, I believe, OMB’s 
Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs concluded that a mul- 
tiracial response option is likely to reduce the proportion of the 
population reporting as American Indian and Alaska Native. Of 
course, these findings were actually echoed in the census’ recent 
race and ethnic target test. 

Perhaps the most poignant argument, however, comes directly 
from the Indian Health Service that concluded that from a multira- 
cial option, that there would be a loss of Indian count in the census 
and on vital event records of approximately 25 percent. IHS be- 
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lieves that diminishment of Indian counts would translate to a 
total annual funding loss of $500 million, and that tribal health 
contacts would be curtailed to the degree that the data are dimin- 
ished. 

IHS stated overall that this would severely impact their ability 
to advocate on behalf of tribal governments, and further diminish 
their ability to provider services to an already severely underserved 
population. 

It is my understanding that the new rules being set forth by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development with respect to In- 
dian programs are also going to rely on census data, and could be 
affected as well. 

We concur with the concerns that have been raised certainly re- 
garding the issues of confusion. I know that even to say that I am 
Native American is something that I have had to learn, or am I an 
American Indian. I identify as a member of the three affiliated 
tribes. So we know when we go into our communities that there is 
going to be confusion. We thank you for this opportunity to present 
the statement in connection with this vital issue. And I would fi- 
nally conclude that our position is that any change to current 
measures of race and ethnicity would have far reaching legal, fi- 
nancial, and statistical implications for the American Indian and 
Alaska Native population. 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here today, and would be 
happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Chase follows:] 
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May 22, 1997 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Greetings Chairman Horn, Representative Maloney and distinguished members of 
the Subcommittee. On behalf ofW. Ron Allen, President of the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAl) and Chairman of the Jamestown S’Klallam Tribe 
located in Washington State, I would like to thank you for the opportunity to 
present a statement regarding whether the current categories of race and ethnicity 
used by the Federal Government should be expanded through the addition of a 
multiracial category. My name is JoAnn K. Chase. I am Executive Director of the 
National Congress of American Indians, the oldest, lai^est and most representative 
Indian organization in the nation. NCAI was organized in 1944 in response to 
termination and assimilation policies promulgated by the federal government which 
proved to be devastating to Indian Nations and Indian people throughout the 
country. NCAI remains dedicated to advocating on behalf of the interests of our 
230 member Tribes on a myriad of issues including the collection of racial and 
ethnic data, 

11. FUNDAMENTAL FEDERAL INDIAN LAW AND POLICY 

Any discussion of federal Indi^ policy must be grounded in fundamental principles 
which inform federal Indian law and policy. Since the earliest days of our republic, 
Indian Tribes have been considered sovereign, albeit domestic, nations with 
separate legal and political existence. Along with states and the federal 
government. Tribal governments represent one of three enumerated sovereign 
entities mentioned in the US. Constitution, As a result of Constitutional mandate, 
hundreds of duly-ratified treaties, a plethora of federal statutes, and dozens of 
Supreme Court cases, it is settled that Indian Tribes have a unique legal and 
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politicaJ relationship with the United States. This relationship is grounded in the political, 
government-to-governrnent relationship and is not race-based. * 

The power of an Indian Tribe to determine questions of its own membership derives from the 
character of an Indian Tribe as a distinct political entity. The courts have consistently recogmzed 
that one of an Indian Tribe’s most basic powers is the authority to determine questions of its own 
membership.^ 

The term “Indian” may be used in an ethnological or in a legal sense. If a person is three-fourths 
Caucasian and one-fourth Indian, that person would ordinarily not be considered an Indian for 
ethnological purposes.’ Yet legally, such a person may be an Indian. Racial composition is not 
always dispositive in determining who are Indians for the purposes of Indian law, In dealing with 
Indians, the federal government is dealing with memb«-s of political entities, that is. Indian Tribes, 
not with persons of a p^icular race.* Tribal member^ip as determined by the Indian Tribe or 
community itself is often an essential element. 

In return for vast Indian lands and resources ceded to the United States, the feder^ government 
made certain promises to Indian Tribes including the protection of Indian lands from 
encroachment, as well as promises to provide in perpetuity various goods and services such as 
health care, education, housing, and the continued right to self-government. In addition to 
inherent sovereignty, Tribes benefit from the federal government’s "trust responsibility” to them. 
This responsibility eludes simple definition but is grounded in the oversight and trusteeship of 
Indian lands and resources by the United States. Using analogous common law principles of 
trusteeship, the trust re^onsibiiity has been determined by federal courts to be similar to the 
lughest fiduciary duty owed a beneficiary by a trustee. 

HL BACKGROUND INFORMA'nON ON NATIVE AMERICANS 
AND THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Since the 1960’s, data on race and ethnicity have been used extensively in civil rights monitoring 
and enforcement covering areas such as employment, voting rights, housing and mortgage 
lending, health care services, and educational opportunities. These legislatively-based priorities 
created the need among Federal agencies for compatible, nonduplicative data for the specific 
population groups that historically had suffered discrimination and differential treatment on the 
basis of their race and ethnicity. 


* See Morton v, Mancari, 417 U.S. 535 (1974). 

^ See Santa Clara Pueblo v. Martinez, 436 U.S. 49 (197S), 

’See J. Reid. A LawofBlood 189-90 (New York: New York University Press, 1970). 

* See United Slates v. Antelope, 430 U.S. 641 (1977);Afor/on v. Afcincnr/. 417 U.S. 335 (1074). 
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These methods are set forth in the Office of Management and Budget’s Statistical Directive 15, 
which establishes standardized classification of the collection of data on race and ethnicity by alt 
Federal departments and agencies, including the Cenajs Bureau. The four categories for the 
collection of data on race that are defined in the current standard are: Black; White; American 
Indian or Alaska Native (defined as a person having origins in any of the original peoples of North 
America, who maintain cultural identification through tribal affiliation or community recognition>, 
and, Asian or Pacific Islander. 

The four race and the two ethnic categories (Hispanic origin and Not of Hispanic origin) on the 
1990 census have been the subject of increasing criticism from those who believe that the present 
choices for racial and ethnic categories do not reflect our nation’s current composition. 

According to 1990 Census data collected under these categories, there are approximately 1.9 
million American Indians, 57,152 Eskimos and 23,797 Aleuts, in the United States, a 38 percent 
increase from the 1980 Census of approximately 1.5 million. Census Bureau estimates and 
projections suggests that on July 1, 1994, the American Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut population 
numbered 2.2 million, and that it will reach 4.3 million and just over 1 percent of the population 
by 2050. 

According to the Bureau of the Census: 

“ the 3 8 percent increase between the 1 980 and 1 990 censuses 
cannot be attributed only to natural increase. Other factors that 
may have contributed to the higher count of American Indians, 

Eskimos, and Aleuts including improved questions on race; 
improvements in the way the Census Bureau counted people on 
reservations, on trust lands, and in Alaska Native villages; 
continued use of self-identification to obtain information on race; a 
greater propensity in 1990 that in earlier censuses for individuals 
(especially those of mixed Indian and non-Indian parentage) to 
report themselves as American Indian; and improved outreach 
programs and promotion campaigns.”^ 

NCAI appreciates this opportunity to present its view on the Federal Government’s current 
methods of measuring race and ethnicity and to address the question on whether the current 
categories of race and ethnicity used by the Federal Government should be expanded through the 
addition of a multiracial category. 


^ U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Population Profile of the United States 
1995. Current Population Reports, July 1995. 
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IV. THE MULTI-RACUL CATEGORY PROPOSAL 

NCAI understands the concern of the growing number of individuals who can claim multiple race 
and ethnicity or who can identify themselves with a race or ethnicity not included in these basic 
categories. We know that there many American Indians and Alaska Natives throughout Indian 
Country who are of mixed ancestry. NCAI also appreciates the efforts to address this concern by ■ 
adding a multiracial designation to Directive 15. NCAI, however, opposes the inclusion of a 
multiracial category in Directive 1 5 because it would inaccurately count the number of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives who are members of Tribal governments. Historically, there has 
always been a lack of an accurate count of Indian people. For example, in the 1990 Census, we 
understand that there was a 12.2 percent undercount of American Indians and Alaska Natives 
residing on reservations and villages. We feel that the multiracial proposal poses a risk to the 
ability of federal agencies to collect useful and accurate data on Indian people. The stability and 
the quality of the data for our population is of concern since it is a relatively small population 
(about 2 million in 1990) and this data is used to disburse federal program funds to American 
Indian Tribal and Alaska Native Village governments. 

In testimony before this Subcommittee on April 23, the OMB’s OfEce of Information and 
Regulatory Affairs concluded from the results of the May 1995 Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Supplement on Race and Ethnicity to the Current Population Survey (CPS) and the March 1996 
Bureau of Census National Content Survey (NCS) that “a multiracial response option is likely to 
reduce the proportion of the population reporting as American Indian and Alaskan Native”.* 

These findings were also echoed in the recently released 1996 Bureau of Census’ Race and Ethnic 
Target Test (RAETT) which stated that “multiracial reporting options have significant effects on 
reporting by two groups for whom either the CPS or the NCS also provided some evidence of 
possible effects: American Indians and Alaska Natives, and Asians and Pacific Islanders.” This 
field test found that adding the mixed-race category would not affect the number of people who 
classify themselves as white or black, but it could reduce the number of people who identify 
themselves as Asian, Alaska Native or American Indian. According to Roderick Harrison, chief 
of the Census Bureau’s racial statistics branch, “because the number of people who fall into these 
categories is so small relative to the general population, their choice would have little effect on the 
census overall. However, Mr, Harrision added that “clearly the statistical effects are much more 
likely to appear in the Asian Pacific Islander and in some segments of the Native American 
population. Harrison also said that those result are expected because Asian and Native 
Americans have the highest rates of interracial marriages and, as a result, would be most likely to 
consider themselves multiracial. Between 1960 and 1990, about one-quarter of Asian American 


* Federal Measures on Face and Elhniclly and ihe Impllcallons for the 2000 Census: Hearing 
Before the Subcomm. on Goeemmem Management. Information, and Technology of the House Comm on 
Government Reform and Oversight, 105th Cong. 1st Scss. (1997) (statement of Sally Katzen, Administrator 
Office of Information and Regulatory Affairs). 
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and slightly more than half of American Indian married outside their race.’ 

Over the last four years, the Office of Management and Budget conducted a review of the 
categories in response to concerns about the adequacy of the standard. In the OMB Summary 
and Analysis of Public Comments and Brief Discussion of Research Agenda on Standards for the 
Classification of Federal Data on Race and Ethnicity, OMB found that in options where 
multiracial identification was not allowed, most people identify with only one of the current 
categories and that persons of multiracial heritage who identify with one broad category did not 
have difficulty responding. In its analysis, OMB found that this meets the needs of Federal 
agencies concerned with program evaluation and civil rights monitoring and enforcement. OMB 
also concluded “this is the only option that meets the needs of the Indian Health Services which is 
responsible for health care of anyone who is a Federally-recognized American Indian or Alaskan 
Native, regardless of the proportion of Indian blood or which parent has Indian blood.”* 

The Indian Health Service (IHS) has concluded that from a multiracial option, there would be a 
loss of Indian count in the census and on vital event records of approximately 25 percent. IHS 
believes this diminishment in Indian counts would translate in a total annual funding lost of $500 
million and that Tribal health contacts would be curtailed to the degree that the data are 
diminished. IHS stated that overall, this would severely impair its ability to advocate for the 
interests of Indian people to the Administration and Congress. 

Directive 15 asks that persons of mixed racial and ethnic origins use the single cat^ory which 
most closely reflects the individual’s recognition in his or her community. It has been concluded 
by the Census Bureau that individuals with mixed Indian and non-Indian blood are more likely to 
report themselves as American Indian, because this classification represent their appropriate 
political identification. It is also important to remember that Tribal recognition of status as an 
American Indian or Alaska Native is a legal definition, not one of long ago ancestry. 

In Indian Country, a multiracial category may not easily be understood and therefore would not 
provide consistent responses. On many American Indian reservations and Alaska Native villages, 
there are many Tribal members who do speak the English language or have it as their second 
language. There are also many Indians who come from a number of different Tribal ancestry and 
may have difficulty understanding the concept and meaning of a multiracial category. Therefore, 
such a category ultimately would yield less meaningful data and may diminish the comparability of 
the other data. 


’ Michael A. Flecher, Census Change Could Have Little Effect, Washington Post, May 15, 1997, at 

A23. 

* “Standards for the Classification of Federal Data on Race and Etlinicily,” Federal Register, Vol. 
60, No. 166 (60FR 44674-93), Office of Management and Budget, Monday, August 28, 1995, p. 44685. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity to present this statement in connection with this 
vital issue. In conclusion, it is our position that any change to current measures of race and 
ethnicity would have far-reaching legal, financial, and statistical implications for the America 
Indian and Alaska Native population. I again thank you for the opportunity to appear before you. 
today and would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you very much and now Mr. Douglas. Nathan 
Douglas is with the Interracial Family Circle. Somehow I did not 
have a biography. Maybe it is floating around here. 

Mr. Douglas. There are two floating around. 

Mr. Horn. Tell us a little bit about the group, if you would. 

Mr. Douglas. It is a group of about a 150 families who get to- 
gether and support each other, interracial families. That could be 
interracial because of transracial adoptions. 

Mr. Horn. Is it in this area? 

Mr. Douglas. Yes, sir. It is a Washington-based group. 

Mr. Horn. Go ahead. 

Mr. Douglas. Thank you. 

Congressman Horn, distinguished subcommittee members, fellow 
multiracial activists, well-meaning opponents, members of the 
press, and others gathered in this room, greetings and best wishes 
to each and every one of you. 

I am here today on behalf of my son, Anthony, a healthy, well- 
adjusted 8 year old boy who happens to be multiracial. Like all 
proud fathers, I carry around a picture of my son, and I would like 
to show it to you now. This was taken a few years ago when he 
was dressed up for a wedding in some sharp looking but very un- 
comfortable shoes. 

As you can see, Anthony is not a statistic. He is flesh and blood, 
bones, muscle, intellect, and genes. And I want to remind everyone, 
regardless of your opinions on the multiracial issue, 50 percent of 
my son’s genes came from me. That means that he is neither black 
nor white. He is both and no one should presume to have the au- 
thority to tell him or me anything to the contrary. 

Regardless of what some would have you believe, race remains 
essentially a biological construct in our society. When my son was 
born and the vital statistics people wanted to know what race he 
was, the issue of culture was never mentioned. 

It did not matter how he was to be raised or with which social 
group he might identify in the future, or even what type of music, 
literature, dance, folklore, et cetera that he might prefer. It was 
just about my wife’s genes and my genes. So we should keep this 
debate honest and focused on biological reality, rather than cul- 
tural diversions. 

Now most of us know that white supremacists, using their insid- 
ious one drop rule tell us that one drop of black drop makes a per- 
son black. This crazy concept is an anachronism in today’s world. 
Thankfully, we have reached the point in our Nation’s great history 
where we must reject the racist one drop rule once and for all. 

Supporting one drop today is like supporting the flat earth the- 
ory. It is irrational and illogical period. People who continue to up- 
hold the one drop myth, whatever their stated reasons, are major 
contributors to lingering racism in America. Ironically, among 
those still supporting the one drop myth, and opposing the new 
multiracial category, are many in the civil rights establishment. I 
say to these folks, brothers and sisters, this is a civil rights issue, 
and you are clearly on the wrong side of it. 

How can you suggest that a group of your fellow human beings, 
no matter how large or small, must be denied their right to identify 
accurately in order to accommodate the status quo. How hypo- 
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critical. The violation of multiracials’ right to self-determination 
should ring loud warning bells for every believer in civil rights. 

Furthermore, no organization or individual has the moral author- 
ity to impose racial patriotism over others. Some of our opponents 
appear to have commissioned themselves as members of a racial 
border patrol. They dutifully stand guard over America’s imaginary 
borders between the races, scanning the horizon for illegal racial 
immigrants. And when they see one, they swoop down with all of 
their might and unrighteous indignation. 

Well, it is sometimes said that the truth shall set you free. If our 
opponents are truly interested in freedom, why are they so afraid 
of the truth? 

I remind every nay sayer, from the private or the public sectors, 
that all previous civil rights legislation was construed to be doing 
harm to someone, somewhere, somehow. People argued about the 
loss of presumed freedoms or privileges; or the projected disastrous 
financial impact; the insurmountable logistical difficulties; or the 
accompanying social upheaval. 

However, these were never legitimate reasons for activists to 
withdraw. Civil rights legislation and complementary court deci- 
sions were enacted and implemented because they were morally 
correct. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the multiracial identifier is the morally 
correct thing to do. We deserve the right to identify accurately and 
whatever the consequences of this change, we as a society will just 
have to cope with them. Yes, it may mean other legislation will 
have to be created and passed. Yes, there will probably be many 
test cases before the courts. And yes, the whole process will be in- 
convenient to many. So be it. 

Multiracials and their supporters have no reason to be ashamed 
of demanding their true identity. They deserve respect, support, 
and accommodation in their efforts. 

In conclusion, our Government should stop demanding that 
multiracials and their parents commit fraud in order to maintain 
an erroneous status quo. It is irrational and immoral to ask me as 
a parent, or my child when he becomes an adult, to choose only one 
of his racial heritages as his racial identifier. 

Exclusively calling my son African-American or black is a lie 
also, calling him just European-American or white is a lie. Anthony 
will be multiracial for as long as he lives. We should respect and 
acknowledge that fact. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Douglas follows:] 
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Testimony of Nathan Douglas 


Congressman Horn, distinguished committee members, fellow multiracial activists, well-meaning 
opponents, members of the press, and others gathered in this room, greetings and best wishes to each 
and every one of you. 

Before I begin, I would like to extend my sincere appreciation to Congressman Horn for including 
me in these proceedings. Voices like mine are seldom beard, largely because people get very 
uncomfortable when we dare to challenge their irrational beliefe regarding race. Thank you and your 
committee, Mr. Horn, for allowing me to testify, and for being so open-minded and fair. 

Secondly, I want to acknowledge and praise the growing multiracial community for finally speaking 
out on this issue. Specifically, I give much respect to Ramona Douglass, president of the American 
Multiethnic Association (AMEA), Susan Graham of Project Race, and Mr. Charles Byrd, publisher 
of the electronic magazine "Interracial Voice.” All of them are beacons of tmth for the rest of us. 

Congressman Horn, I am here today on behalf of my son, Anthony, a healthy, well-adjusted 
8-year-old boy who happens to be multiracial. Like all proud fethers, I carry around a picture of my 
son. I'd like to show it to you now. 

[show large picture of Anthony] This was taken a few years ago, when he was dressed-up for a 
wedding in some sharp-looking, but very uncomfortable shoes. 

As you can see, Anthony is not a statistic. He is flesh and blood. Bones and muscles. Intellect and 
genes. And I want to remind everyone, regardless of your opinions on the multiracial issue, 50% of 
my son’s genes came from me. That means he is neither "Black" nor "White." He is both. And no 
one should presume to have the authority to tell him, or me, anything to the contrary. 

Regardless of what some would have you believe, race remains essentially a btologicai construct In 
our society. When my son was boro and the Vital Statistics people wanted to know what race he 
was, the issue of culture was never mentioned. It did not matter how he was to be raised, or with 
which social group he might identify in the future, or even what type of music, literature, dance, 
folklore, etc., he might prefer. It was just about my wife's genes and my genes. So we should keep 
this debate honest and focused on biologicaJ reality, rather than cultural diversions. 

Now most of us know that white supremacists, using thdr inadious "One-Drop Rule," tell us that one 
drop of "black blood" makes a person "Black." This crazy concept is an anachronism in today’s 
worid. Thankfully, we have reached the point in our nation's great histoiy where we must reject the 
racist "One-Drop Rule," once-and-for-all. Supporting "One-Drop" today is like supporting the flat 
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earth theory. It is irrational and illogical, period. People who continue to uphold the "One-Drop" 
myth, whatever their stated reasons, are major contributors to lingering racism in America. 

Ironically, among those still supporting the "One Drop Myth," and opposing the new multiracial 
category, are many in the civil rights establishment. I say to these folks, brothers and sisters, this is 
a civil rights issue, and you are clearly on the wrong side of it. How can you suggest that a group 
of your fellow human beings, no matter how large or small, must be denied their right to identify 
accurately, in order to accommodate the status quo? How hypocritical! The violation of multiracials’ 
right to self-determination should ring loud warning bells for every believer in civil rights. 

Furthermore, no organization or individual has the moral authority to impose racial patriotism over 
others Some of our opponents appear to have commissioned themselves as members of a "racial 
border patrol." They dutifully stand guard over America's imaginary borders between the races, 
scanning the horizon for "illegal racial immigrants. " And when they see one, they swoop down with 
all their might and unrighteous indignation. Well, it is sometimes said that, “the truth shall set you 
free.” If our opponents are truly interested in freedom, then why are they afraid of the truth? 

I remind every naysayer, be they from private or public sectors, that all previous civil rights legislation 
was construed to be doing harm to someone, somewhere, somehow. People argued about the loss 
of presumed freedoms or privileges; or the projected, disastrous finandal impact; or insurmountable 
logistical difficulties; or the accompanying social upheaval. However, these were never legitimate 
reasons for activists to withdraw. Civil rights legislation and complementary court decisions were 
enacted and implemented because they were morally correct. Ladies and gentlemen, the multiracial 
identifier is the morally correct thing to do. 

We deserve the right to identify accurately. And whatever the consequences of this change, we as 
a society will just have to cope with them. Yes, it may mean other legislation will have to be created 
and passed Yes, there will probably be many test cases before the courts. And, yes, the whole 
process will be inconvenient to many. So be it. Multiracials and their supporters have no reason to 
be ashamed of demanding their true identity. They deserve respect, support, and accommodation in 
their efforts. 

I would also point out that declaring oneself to be multiracial does not mean one will then cease 
being "Black," "White," "Asian," "Native American," or whatever. "Multiracial" has always been a 
term of inclusion. If a multiracial person is discriminated against because of one or more of his-or-her 
racial components, then he-or-she can still claim discrimination based upon race. For instance, if 
multiracial Tiger Woods were discriminated against because of his "blackness," he could seek redress 
based upon the "black" genetic component of his racial heritage. No one is suggesting these 
components will disappear when people declare themselves "multiracial." 

In conclusion, our government should stop demanding that multirt«:ials and their parents commit 
fraud, in order to maintain an erroneous status quo. It is irrational and immoral to ask me as a parent 
— or my child when he becomes an adult — to choose only one of his racial heritages as a racial 
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identifier. Exclusively calling my son “African-American” or “Black” is a lie; calling him just 
"European-American" or "White" is a lie, also. Anthony will be multiracial for as long as he lives. 
We should respect and acknowledge that fact. 

I leave you with an old Chinese saying which is just as relevant today: The beginning of wisdom is 
calling things by their right names. I urge you, esteemed members of Congress, add a multiracial 
category. This issue is not about what multiracials want to be; it is about what they really are. This 
issue is not about the mistakes of the past; it is about the creation of a future in which we respect the 
dignity and well-being of my son and countless other multiracials, including thousands of European- 
Asian multiracials who do not fit current categories or stereotypes. 

Gram Anthony, and all other multiracial children and adults in America, an equal opportunity to 
accurately identify themselves. Grant them the dignity they deserve. Grant them the freedom to 
choose. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you for your presentation. 

How old is Anthony now? 

Mr. Douglas. He is 8 now. 

Mr. Horn. He is 8, OK. We might make him the first congres- 
sional witness after Mr. Graham. 

I now yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Davis, 
to question the witnesses. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And I might suggest that not only are those sharp shoes that An- 
thony is wearing, hut that is a sharp outfit. 

Mr. Douglas. Thank you. I thought so, too. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Plus he has a very passionate father. I 
am sure that he is very proud of him, without a doubt, as he ought 
to be. 

Let me just ask you. I mean I understand your testimony, I 
think. 

Do you believe that individually that we can accomplish what the 
Nation must do? 

I am saying that we have individual rights obviously, and indi- 
vidual responsibilities, but do you think that individuals just sort 
of taking a position that this is where I am at, and this is where 
we ought to be, that that might get us to where we are trying to 
go? 

Mr. Douglas. I would not suggest that. I am not naive. But I 
am rational. To me, a lot of what I have heard today is irrational. 
In the first place, a lot of these folks here are talking about eth- 
nicity and culture. They are not talking about race. Race is my 
genes and my wife’s genes, and the result is Anthony. That is what 
race is. 

When people on the one hand talk about well, physical features. 
You are going to be discriminated against because you look a cer- 
tain way. Well, what is that? That is race. That is the way that 
we should keep this debate focused. 

And the fact is that we are not talking about what Anthony 
wants to be or what I may want him to be. We are talking about 
what Anthony is, the truth, the fact and all we want is a multira- 
cial category. It could have subdivisions. I think that negates a lot 
of the arguments that I just heard before I gave my testimony. 

We want Anthony to be able to choose an accurate description of 
what he is, not who he is going to be, but what he is racially. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. You also indicated that you were some- 
what amazed a little bit to see the civil rights organizations, indi- 
viduals representing the civil rights establishment, on the other 
side. 

Mr. Douglas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Why do you think that they are there? 

Mr. Douglas. Well, I would have to filter that answer. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I guess what I am trying to 

Mr. Douglas. I think that a lot of them are locked up into old 
habits and old ways of looking at things. And when we see someone 
like Anthony, we do not know how to deal with it. And when we 
hear a white parent actually claiming a “black child,” it bothers 
people. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Do you think that it might be that based 
upon their years of study, their years of analyses, their years of un- 
derstanding the issue, and their years of involvement may have 
given them a certain perspective about it based upon experiences 
that they have had, and based on information that they have had 
access to? 

Mr. Douglas. Yes, sir. I believe that they believe that, and I re- 
spect that. But I have got 30 years of experience in my life dealing 
with these matters too. And I know what I have seen, and I know 
what is true. 

We are not talking about an opinion here, but we are talking 
about a statement of fact. We are talking about what I call a vital 
statistic, a reality. We are ignoring reality here. We are talking 
about multiracial as if it were multicultural and multiethnic and 
it is not. It is multiracial and it stops there. The ethnic categories 
are another issue. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, I can certainly appreciate your pas- 
sion and the individuality of your being. And I guess that we would 
probably call it shooting from the heart as opposed to maybe from 
the head. 

Mr. Douglas. Well, if you read my full testimony, it was from 
the head. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Ms. Ma, does your organization have in- 
dividuals in it who are multiracial? 

Ms. Ma. Yes, as I said, our board members, I believe that we 
have board members who are multiracial. But definitely, their fam- 
ilies have children who are multiracial. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. So you spend a great deal of your time 
looking at issues that affect multiracial individuals or situations 
that multiracial individuals would most likely be confronted with 
and by? 

Ms. Ma. Yes. When we are considering all the positions that we 
take on issues, we work with other Asian American groups as well, 
who also have constituencies where there are numbers of multira- 
cial individuals. And we definitely consider the impact that we 
think that a policy may have on them as well. 

Because we know that discrimination is not always based on how 
you self-identify yourself. We have heard of situations or we know 
of situations where identity really depends on how you appear. We 
know of people who come from the same family, who have a Japa- 
nese-American mother and an African-American father. The sister 
identifies as Asian-American, and the brother identifies as African- 
American. 

So yes, we take these concerns very carefully and thoughtfully. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Yet, you are saying that you are able to 
go beyond the individual feelings or the individual experiences that 
people may have, and look at the question in the context of the 
group, and what might be happening, or what might happen, or the 
impact on the whole group as opposed to what some individuals 
may have experienced? 

Ms. Ma. Yes. It is something that when you live in a society, you 
know that your personal expression may not always come first. 
That the greater good may be something that you are concerned 
about. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you. 

Ms. Douglass, you also identify yourself as being multiracial? 

Ms. Douglass. Yes, that is what I am. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. And you have studied the issues sur- 
rounding this? 

Ms. Douglass. Yes. I have been a civil rights activist since the 
late 1960’s and early 1970’s. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. And I guess that the question is do you 
think that there is any possibility that the designation could de- 
tract, or take from, or diminish in any way the progress that is 
being made relative to multiracial inclusion, not in terms of des- 
ignation, but in terms of the movement toward the common and in- 
tegral part of the overall society? 

Ms. Douglass. I am not sure exactly what you are saying. But 
I can tell you from what I have heard today. I am on the Census 
2000 Advisory Committee. I was on the working group for content. 
I have been active not just as an individual seeking individual re- 
dress for my community, but I have also worked as a very conscien- 
tious American looking for the best way to identify our society as 
it is today. 

And one of the ways that you cannot do that is to continue to 
tell people that they must adjust their identity to fit the laws. The 
laws in reality must be a reflection of our society. And if our society 
is shifting, and if our numbers as multiracial people who identify 
as such are growing, if in fact we have groups such as Hapa Issues 
Forum, which is Asian multiracial, and if we have the groups that 
identify as Hispanic multiracials, and they all come together and 
have joined the Association of Multiethnic Americans, then there is 
more at stake here than just individuals expressing individual de- 
sires. 

These are families and communities. These are people who are 
very consciously saying that what you are asking us to do is no 
longer acceptable. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Do you think that there is any possibility 
that class discrimination or category discrimination could be more 
difficult to identify with the multiracial labeling? 

Ms. Douglass. I am not sure exactly what you are asking. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. What I am asking is individuals who may 
be discriminated against because they are of a certain race and live 
in a certain area. And let’s say that that area is red lined, because 
somebody decides that they are not going to provide insurance cov- 
erage to a black community. 

Ms. Douglass. I am listening. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. That is what I mean. 

Ms. Douglass. Well, there are multiracial people who are under 
economic distress. There are interracial families who are poor. We 
are not all middle class striving professionals. We are also poor. We 
are also discriminated against on the basis that as a family we do 
not have colors that match. It is not just because you are black or 
white. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. So you are basically saying that this real- 
ly has nothing to do with all of these sociological and economic in- 
dicators, but that what it would really do is give individuals the 
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feeling that they have been so rightly identified, and now they are 
a real part of the American dream, that this takes care of it? 

Ms. Douglass. You have lost me. I just said that we get dis- 
criminated against in the same way as other communities. We are 
a community too. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I think I understand what you are say- 
ing. I am not sure that I agree with the approach to rectifying the 
discrimination that you are talking about. But I do think that I un- 
derstand. 

I really do not have any other questions, Mr. Chairman. Well, I 
do have one. 

Ms. Chase, obviously, you have a great deal of civil rights experi- 
ence or a great deal of advocacy experience, in terms of looking at 
the needs of groups of individuals. And it seems that there is some 
argument or some difference on the basis of whether or not the 
rights of individuals are being denied, if the designation is not in- 
cluded. 

Yet, there is a feeling by people like myself that individuals are 
indeed a part of it, but that individuals certainly do not have as 
much impact or influence on public policy decisionmaking as 
groups of individuals do. And so the group representatives seem to 
come from a different side. 

Why do you think that is the case? 

Ms. Chase. Mr. Davis, my whole value system is one that is a 
community based value system and a community based identity 
and so I have great appreciation for my culture. But I am also a 
member of a sovereign entity, that is a nation, that exists within 
this great Nation, and have been acutely aware of the efforts over 
the period of the history of this great Nation to diminish that sov- 
ereignty, to diminish that status, and to diminish my ability to 
exist as a member of the three affiliated tribes. 

Even the notion that there are three affiliated tribes is an exam- 
ple of such diminishment over time. We are no longer simply the 
Hidatsa Nation or the Mandan Nation. 

So certainly, I have an absolute commitment both from my heart 
if you will, and certainly in terms of the work that I do each day, 
to maintain that sovereign status. And we certainly find that it is 
that commitment that comes from the community and to preserve 
that status. 

As we have seen increasing attacks to undermine the tribal sov- 
ereignty from a variety of corridors. Congress included, that it is 
imperative that we work together as a group, and that we come to- 
gether. And that is the very existence for the National Congress of 
American Indians. We came about as an organization representing 
the collective sovereigns, because it was the policy of this country 
to terminate Indian reservations, and to assimilate native people 
into mainstream society. 

That is why we exist. We fought that policy. And we fought that 
right to maintain our individual identity, and in so doing to 
uniquely come together and advocate together. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. So you would probably take the position 
that no matter how well meaning individuals might be, that the 
greater the rift, or the greater the split, or the greater the diminu- 
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tion of group potentiality, the less the amount of protection that 
the individuals in the group or that the group itself would have? 

Ms. Chase. Yes, I would take that view. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, I certainly would concur with that. 

And I thank all of you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you very much. 

I just have a few general questions. On our next panel. Professor 
Waters will be one of the witnesses. In her written testimony she 
wrote this, “The census and Federal forms create categories which 
then have meaning for people. Creating a multiracial category 
rather than allowing people to ‘check all races that apply to them’ 
will create a category that will take on some social meaning, and 
may actually become an ethnic or racial group.” 

Do you agree that a multiracial category could promote a distinct 
multiracial experience and identity, and would this be desirable? I 
am asking that of all witnesses. 

Yes, Ms. Douglass. 

Ms. Douglass. First of all, the Association for Multiethnic Amer- 
icans as well as Project RACE have stipulated that the most intel- 
ligent way to look at this is to add a multiracial category with the 
ability of checking all that apply. Both of them were components. 

Mr. Horn. All of the above? 

Ms. Douglass. All of the above. We recognize the need to make 
a distinction, so that the multiracial category is not simply just a 
substitute for other. 

Mr. Horn. So if you were doing a voting rights analysis in a par- 
ticular area, how would the investigators do that, would they in- 
clude the multiracial and then also all of the check marks? 

Ms. Douglass. Right now, the census has worked on three dif- 
ferent formats for putting the question to the public. I am not a 
demographer. But from the studies that have been done, and there 
have been three, there have been multiracial and a blank space; 
check all that apply; check one or more boxes. 

The jury is still out as to which one will produce the best results. 
Our contention is that if you are going to count us, count us first 
as multiracial because we are. If you want further information, 
then ask us what that means. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let us go right down the line. 

Do you have any reaction to that question, Ms. Samhan? 

Ms. Samhan. Well, I think that I will just pass, because I think 
that this is not an issue for the coalition on the multiracial ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Ms. Ma. 

Ms. Ma. I cannot say whether or not multiracial people have a 
particular multiracial experience. But I can say that I do believe 
that people who are say half African-American and half Asian- 
American may have very different experiences than somebody who 
is Asian-American and half American Indian. I think that they will 
have very different experiences. 

So the multiracial category is not very descriptive and we have 
looked at the most recent test of the Census Bureau, the race test. 
And this was the first time that we have actually seen any studies 
talking about the check one or more, or the check all that apply. 
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In that test, the results that seemed to be the most accurate for 
our racial counts would be the check one or more. But we really 
have not had time to fully study this category. 

Mr. Horn. Ms. Chase. 

Ms. Chase. Mr. Chairman, while we certainly have a great ap- 
preciation for some of the arguments that are being set forth today 
by those who advocate for a multiracial category, I must say that 
on behalf of the National Congress of American Indians, the cat- 
egory itself and the implications that it would have for those indi- 
viduals who consider themselves multiracial has not been a subject 
of extensive discussion. 

What has been is maintaining the distinct category for American 
Indian and Alaska Natives, because in fact part of the function of 
the census data that we have found a reality is that it does help 
the Government fulfill its trust responsibility. 

We, too, have an upcoming national organizational meeting in 
June. Certainly, these issues will be put on our agenda and dis- 
cussed. And I would be very pleased to report back to the sub- 
committee some of the results of those discussions, particularly 
those addressing the multiracial category. 

Mr. Horn. We would welcome your input after that meeting. 

Mr. Douglas. 

Mr. Douglas. Well, I want to say that I appreciate everybody’s 
sensitivity. But we would more appreciate your support on this 
issue. 

The fact is that everybody keeps talking about census data and 
other data as if it were accurate now. It is not accurate. Obviously, 
multiracials are being counted as monoracials. Guess what? That 
is not accurate. It is not true. It is not real. 

What we are asking is for the first time to make it accurate, and 
to have a multiracial category. I concur with Ramona, Ms. Doug- 
lass, that it should be subdivided for political expediency. And you 
will still be able to go back and find out who is black, who is white, 
and who is whatever. So that is my opinion. 

Mr. Horn. Your comment reminds me when I was an under- 
graduate many years ago in the 1950’s. And this statement that I 
am about to quote is from a college professor at Stanford. This was 
before the Kansas case. Brown v. Topeka, was handed down, which 
overruled Plessy v. Ferguson of 1896. 

This comment was made by a professor in international relations 
who got onto the subject of race in America. He said, “Well, it will 
be solved some day, and we will all go around with sort of a light 
tan.” And in essence, that would be interracial marriage. That 
would solve the problem, he felt. 

Since that is the only political science course that my wife ever 
took as a history major, that statement has been riveted in both 
of our minds since that time. 

Do you think that he was right? 

Mr. Douglas. I am not going to fall into that trap. 

Mr. Horn. It is not a trap. 

Mr. Douglas. Well, what I tell my son when he comes home and 
he asks me these questions about what is black, what is white, and 
who is white, and who is black, I tell him that everybody is brown. 
And I am going to hold up a white sheet of paper and put my hand 
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on it, and can you tell me that my hand is white? I would love for 
somebody to tell me my hand is white. It is not. My hand is a 
shade of brown as a result of melanin. We all have melanin. We 
are all some shade of brown. Let’s get over it. 

Mr. Horn. OK. We appreciate your testimony. There might be a 
few questions that we will have the staff send you. You are still 
under oath when you answer them. We will insert them into the 
record at the appropriate point. And we thank you for the time 
that you have taken to make such interesting presentations. Thank 
you for coming. 

We now will go to panel IV. Professor Mary Waters, Department 
of Sociology at Harvard University. Dr. Harold Hodgkinson, Center 
for Demographic Policy, Institute for Educational Leadership and 
Dr. Balint Vazsonyi, the director for the Center for the American 
Founding. 

If you would stand and raise your rights hands, please. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. The three witnesses have affirmed the oath. 

So we will begin in the order in which you are on our agenda 
starting with Professor Waters. 

STATEMENTS OF MARY C. WATERS, DEPARTMENT OF SOCI- 
OLOGY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; HAROLD HODGKINSON, 

CENTER FOR DEMOGRAPHIC POLICY, INSTITUTE FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP; AND BALINT VAZSONYI, DIRECTOR, 

CENTER FOR THE AMERICAN FOUNDING 

Ms. Waters. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee for inviting me to speak with you today. 

I am a sociologist and demographer who specializes in racial and 
ethnic identity. In my comments today, I will not be arguing for or 
against a multiracial category. And I also take as given the need 
to continue collecting data on race ethnicity by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

And to answer your question that you posed at the beginning of 
the hearing, I do think that the reason to collect these data is for 
enforcement reasons. I think that you are facing a problem. And 
we, as demographers, who try to do this actual work, are facing a 
problem. Because in order to collect the data and in order to meet 
enforcement needs, you need the compliance of the population. 

As you are seeing, people are visualizing their categories in lots 
of different ways, and I think that is where you get the disjuncture. 
The laws were written in one way, and people are thinking of 
themselves in another way right now. 

I have five general points. First, groups that we socially define 
as races have always had permeable boundaries. Groups last for 
generations, even with high intermarriage and movement of indi- 
viduals into and out of the group. 

Currently, most parents do choose one race for their child when 
they are intermarried. This is similar to identity changes, which 
have happened over a long time period for white ethnic groups, 
who were once thought of as racists. 

Right now, children of many intermarriages involving whites 
with Asians, American Indians, and some Hispanics are labeled 
white by their parents in the census, while children of inter- 
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marriages involving blacks and some Hispanic groups are predomi- 
nantly labeled black or Hispanic. 

The point that I want to make is a simple one, which is that 
there is already movement into and out of these groups without a 
multiracial category. This often goes unrecognized. 

Second, there is research on how mixed ethnic individuals fill out 
the census form. And there are just a couple of insights that I 
think should inform the decision that you have to make. 

First, we know that education is positively linked with reporting 
a multiple ancestry. Less educated people tend to report fewer 
identities to the census. We also know from examining mixed eth- 
nic people, that parents tend to simplify their children’s ancestry 
in filling out the census form. And yet, parents also tend to give 
more data than the children themselves do when the children grow 
up and answer the census form for themselves. 

So there is some slippage. When the parents fill out the census 
form, you have less information. And when the person grows up 
and leaves home, there is even less information. And over the life 
course actually, people tend to simplify their identities and give 
less than one answer. 

There is also evidence that when people get married, they tend 
to match up their ancestry with that of their spouse. So if an 
Italian and Polish person marries an Italian person, they tend to 
say that they are both Italian, and they forget about the Polish 
part. 

The implications of this is to the extent that lobbying groups are 
pressing you for a multiracial category, they are composed of par- 
ents of multiracial children. One question for research over the 
coming years would be whether the children themselves would 
identify with the same degree of completeness about their ances- 
tries that their parents are currently doing. 

Second, it is unclear about whether this is something that is as- 
sociated with age, because multiracials are quite young now be- 
cause of growing intermarriage. And we do not know in the future 
how Mr. Graham will identify when he grows up. 

The third point that I want to make is that there is a much larg- 
er potential multiracial population than the number of people who 
currently try to identify as multiracial. Right now, there are a 
number of people who choose one race, yet they report elsewhere 
they have more identities. The pool of potential multiracials is 
large. Recent testing, which has been referred to today, finds the 
number of people who actually report a multiracial identity is 
small, 1.0 to 2 percent of the population. 

The fourth point is that political attention, like we have seen 
today, will likely focus on black/white interracials, and on the im- 
plications of an interracial category for the long run political and 
social fortunes of African-Americans. This reflects the enormous 
importance of the black/white color line in our society, and the dis- 
tinctive legacy of slavery. Yet if there is a multiracial category, it 
will affect much more strongly the Asian and American Indian 
counts. And if Hispanics are included as a racial category, the His- 
panic populations. This is because of the much higher rates of 
intermarriage, and they are much smaller groups, except for the 
Hispanics. 
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So the statistical impact will be much greater. And indeed, in the 
census tests, the African-American population has not been signifi- 
cantly statistically impacted by a multiracial category. 

Finally, the census and Federal forms create categories which 
then have meaning for people. Creating a multiracial category 
rather than allowing people to check all races that apply to them 
will create a category that will take on some social meaning, and 
may actually become an ethnic or racial group. 

The fact that this group does not exist now, except as a statis- 
tical artifact and a coalition of people lobbying the Federal Govern- 
ment, does not mean that the group cannot come into existence and 
begin to have social meaning for people. We are probably seeing 
the beginning of that with people right now. And that is what hap- 
pens with racial and ethnic groups. They come into existence, and 
then they change over time. 

So the point that I am making is what may appear to be a tech- 
nical choice, which you are probably going to get information about 
how much it costs to do one or the other, it is not simply a tech- 
nical choice, but it will have long run implications for how people 
actually think of themselves, and what kind of data are actually re- 
ported for different categories. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Waters follows:] 
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Testimony of Professor Mary C. Waters 
Department of Sociology 
Harvard University 

Before the Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 
of the Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 

May 22, 1997 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee for inviting me to speak to you today 
about the very important issue of how the federal government should measure race and ethnicity. 
My name is Mary Waters and I am a sociologist and demographer who specializes in racial and 
ethnic identity. I have written extensively about how Americans think about their ancestry and 
backgrounds and how they answer censuses and surveys that ask about those backgrounds. I was 
a participant in the National Academy of Sciences workshop on the federal standards for racial 
and ethnic classification and I have consulted to the Census Bureau and Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on how to test various ways of measuring a multiracial category and on the design and 
reporting of the census ancestry question. I currently have a grant from the NICHD to examine 
patterns of intermarriage and the identity choices parents make for their children when filling out 
the census form, and how interracial children should be counted in long run population 
projections. 

In my comments today I will not be arguing for or against a multiracial category. Rather, I will 
try to pinpoint some of the issues and findings in academic research on this issue that I feel should 
be weighed in the decision you will have to make. 


I think it should be recognized at the outset that making a decision about standards for collecting 
information about racial and ethnic identities involve struggling with two issues. First there is the 
technical issue of dealing with the growing complexity of racial and ethnic identity as we become 
a more diverse society. This requires careful attention to how we should best design categories 
which are mutually exclusive and exhaustive. For public policy and administrative purposes the 
goal should be to have agreed upon categories that can be used to classify the entire population. 
The second issue however is the disjuncture between what has come to be perceived as a right 
to self identification” and the need to gather information on a very fmite number of categories to 
meet legislative and public policy needs. In the past few decades many Americans have come to 
expect that when they fill out a census or a government form they are publicly declaring an 
identity and having that identity recognized by their society. Many Americans now believe that 
they have a right to racial and ethnic self identification. Reajgnizing this function of the census 
and other forms would require allowing as much complexity and overlapping categories as 
possible, since we all know that human beings interbreed across socially defined racial and ethnic 
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identities, and many if not most of us have very complex ancestries that contribute to who we are. 
As you try to reconcile these administrative, public policy goals, with the public recognition and 
individual self identification goals, there are some findings and insights from social science 
research that I think should inform your decision making. 

I will make four major points: 

1 -Groups we socially deflne as races have always had permeable boundaries. Groups last 
for generations even with high intermarriage and movement of individuals into and out of 
the group. Currently most parents do choose one race for their child when they are 
intermarried, and this is similar to identity changes which have happened over a long time 
period for white ethnic groups who were once thought of as “races”. 


While the major race and ethnic groups in the United States stay relatively stable in the short run, 
there is enormous movement and fuzziness when you look closely at the boundaries of the 
groups, and when >’ou look for consistency and stability at the individual level. This is due to a 
variety of causes—both substantive in terms of the socially constructed and volatile nature of 
ethnicity itself, and technical in terms of the measurement error that is present in any attempt to 
measure social phenomena (Licbcrson and Waters, 1993). 


Groups we think of as “ethnic groups” were seen in earlier times as “racial groups” In the 
nineteenth century the Irish were seen as a "race" apart from other European groups. They were 
stereotyped for their criminality, lack of education, poor family values, and often portrayed as 
apes in cartoons of the time and referred to as "niggers turned inside out". In the mid nineteenth 
century Negroes were referred to as "smoked Irish" (Ignatiev, 1995). If those debating 
immigration restriction in the early part of the twentieth century had done population projections 
to predict the "race suicide" they felt new immigrants were causing, they would have projected 
the numbers of southern and central Europeans and Irish and shown how these growing groups 
would have made white Protestants a minority by some date in the far off future. Such 
predictions would have failed to factor in the decline in the relevance of the boundaries separating 
European groups from one another. Groups such as Italians and Poles and Greeks who were seen 
as so "unassimilable" and racially distinct now intermarry to such a great extent with other white 
European groups that they arc virtually indistinguishable. These groups have reached equality 
with white Protestants in education, income, occupational specialization and residential 
distribution. 

Paginini and Morgan (1990) note that, at the turn of the century, "endogamy was castelike 
for new ethnics from eastern and southern Europe." Since then, social and cultural changes have 
interacted with ethnic interman ’age to produce an ethnic fluidity which would have been then 
unthinkable. As Alba (1995) reports "In 1990 census data, more than half (56 p«x:ent) of whites 
have spouses whose ethnic backgrounds do not overlap with their own at all. Only one fifth have 
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spouses with identical backgrounds". 

As a result of this intermarriage ethnic identity is increasingly a matter of choice for whites 
in the United States. An American of Italian, Irish, and Scottish ancestry, for example, can 
"choose" to identify with one or more of their ethnic ancestries and discard or "forget" others 
(Waters, 1990; Alba, 1 990). Houi and Goldstein ( 1994) show that if scholars had done population 
projections of the Irish at the beginning of the century they would have seriously undere stimated 
the numbers of Irish Americans because 4.5 million Irish immigrants to the U.S. resulted in 40 
million Irish Americans in the 1 980 census partly because the Irish had high rates of intermarriage 
with other white groups and because the offspring of those marriages differentially chose "Irish" 
as the identity they kept. 

This fluidity of white ethnic categories stands in contrast to the seeming essentialism of 
race. But this is partially the result of the primacy of racial questions in American history, which 
required unambiguous classifications, first for discrimination, and now for affirmative action.. 

Rates of intermarriage have been growing since i960 for all groups, even for those 
defined as "racial" groups. While it is still the case that just a small proportion of marriages by 
nonHispanic whites are with nonwhites and Hispanics ; the rate of increase in recent decades has 
been dramatic; "in I960 there were about 150,000 interracial couples in the United States. This 
number grew rapidly to more than 1.0 million in 1990. When marriages with Hispanics are added 
the intergroup marriages totaled about 1.6 million in 1990" (Harrison and Bennett. 1995:165). 
While over 93% of whites and of blacks intermarry within their own groups, 70% of Asians and 
of Hispanics and only 33% of American Indians do. Although black-white intermarriages are still 
the least prevalent, among younger people there is evidence of dramatic change. (Alba, 1995:xx) 
reports that " 1 0 percent of 25 to 34 year old black men have intermarried, most with white 
women". 


While it is impossible to tell from the census what percentage of adults are ihemseK'es of 
multiple racial origins, it is possible to look at intermarried couples and the decisions they are 
forced to make about their children's identities because of the design of the census. The ethnic or 
racial identities reported in the census by parents in the household and the identities reported for 
their children show various patterns. In a recent paper William Alonso and I explore the choices 
parents make for children in answering the 1980 census, and we develop a method for simulating 
future population change which takes the pattern of these identity choices as well as levels of 
intermarriage into account (Alonso and Waters, 1993). The results of such a simulation show that 
the flux in race and ethnicity stemming from such changes could have significant effects on the 
future composition of the United States population-effects which a straight population projection 
would miss. The point I want to stress is that these movements into and out of racial and ethnic 
groups are happening already. Projections of racial and ethnic groups that do not take into 
account intermarriage (such as all of the ones done by the Census Bureau) miss this flux and 
choice. Thus when you weigh the intact of a multiracial category on the future size and 
composition of various race and Hispanic groups you should do so with the knowledge that there 
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is already a great deal of flux into and out of these categories. 


To examine the patterns of these choices parents make in fiUing out the census form for 
their children we drew a sample of the Public Use Microdata Sample (PUMS) 5 % 1980 individual 
level census data, restricting the sample to married couple parents, both spouses in their first 
marriage, with no more children present in the household than the mother reported giving birth 
to.* This was done to control as much as possible for blended families, step children and 
adoptions. 

Tables 1 and 2 provide basic information on the choices of identity for children in these 
intermarried households for 1980. In the situation in which the mother is white and the father is 
some other race (Table 1), compared to all the other groups, blacks have a much higher retention 
of being black”69. 1 % of the children are black. Another 8% are reported "other" and 22% are 
reported as white. In contrast 50% of the offspring of white mothers and Native American fathers 
are reported to be white, 43% of Japanese-white children are reported as white, 35% of Chinese- 
white children are reported white and 58% of Korean-white children are reported by their parents 
to be white. In sharp contrast, when the father is Asian Indian and the mother is white only 20% 
of the children stay Asian Indian. A much lower percentage of children of Japanese, Chinese and 
Filipino fathers married to white mothers remain identified with their father's Asian origins. While 
these Asian groups do show a large proportion of the children as "other" race (1 1.56% for 
children of Japanese fathers, 15.25% for children of Chinese fathers and 10.53% for children of 
Korean fathers) even if one ignores those high percentages, there still are far more children 
identily'ing with their mother's white race. 

Table 2 shows the intergenerational transfer rates for situations in which the father is white 
and the mother is nonwhite. The differences here for the Asian groups are even more striking. 

For instance, in families where the father is white and the mother is Asian Indian 93% of their 
children are labelled white. In households where the mother is Japanese, only 25% of the 
children are labelled Japanese. In household' where the mother is Chinese, only 26% of the 
children are Chinese.* 

1990 data are provided in Table 3. The patterns are very similar. In general, children with 
one white parent are predominantly classified as white by their parents—with the following 
exceptions: children with white mothers and Chinese fathers; children with white fathers and 
Nati\ e American mothers; and children wiith one black parent, who are far more likely to be 
described as black than as white. 


Thus these tables of parents’ identities by children's identities shows that there is no one 
rule governing the choices made by parents about mixed r^e children's identities. There is some 
evidence that some parents try to choose neither parents identities by checking other. Parents do 
not choose completely based on the maternal or paternal identity and some parents choose 
"majority white" identities and some choose "minority nonwhite identities". 
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Population Simuiation 

Alonso and Waters ( 1993) take the results of the patterns of these choices of parents for 
their children's identities from i 980 and combine them with levels of intenmrriage to simulate the 
change in the composition of the population over five generations. The simulation does not take 
into account immigration, which is of course the largest element affecting the future size and 
composition of America's minority population. It also does not take into account differentisd 
fertility, or the reproductive behavior or choices of people who are not married, or not in their 
first marriage. Thus the exercise is not a projection, but a simulation designed to show the effects 
intermarriage can have on ethnic change, and the pitfalls of population projections which assume 
no intermarriage. 


Alonso and Waters ( 1 993) used 1 980 census data on race and Hispanic origin for each 
member of the household to examine the effect of intermarriage and ethnic identity choices on the 
future population. We constructed a table giving the number of married couples by racial or 
ethnic groups of husband and wife, and observed the frequencies of children by group for each 
type of couple. This yields a matrix of 32 by 32 separate categories of race/Hispanic origin 
combinations of mother's by father's by children's identity. We then determine the underlying 
propensity of each group to intermarry. ^ Each couple is assigned two children, and the children 
are given group identities according to the observed frequencies of identities for that type of 
couple. The children are then "grown up" and married off, maintaining the underlying 
intermarriage rates and identity choices of the original marriage table. The process is repeated for 
5 generations, or roughly a period of 125 years. Changes in the relative sizes of the various 
groups from the first to the final generation are then examined. Since the simulation models a 
stationary population, (one without growth due to fertility or immigration) the simulated changes 
are entirely due to patterns of intermarriage and heritability of group identities. 

The pattern of changes in groups is quite variable. Key findings are presented in Figures 1, 
and 2. Overall, whites increase by only 2% and blacks grow very slightly at 3.6%. American 
Indians decline at 5.8%. Mexicans and Puerto Ricans grow quite a bit, at 51.2% and 21.3% 
respectively. Cubans decline overall by 39.3% due to a relatively high degree of outmarriage and 
a propensity for those outmarried couples to state that the child is White NonHispanic. Overall, 
Hispanics as a whole grow by more than 25% while Asian groups all decline in the simulation. 
This is due to relatively high levels of intermarri^e and to a substantial number of intermanied 
couples of different Asian groups who state that their children are not Asian, and to intermarried 
Hispanic parents absorbing their multiethnic children as Hispanic. While immigration of Asians 
into the United States will no doubt dwarf this underlying trend in aggregate statistics, 
nevertheless there is already, and will be in the future, considerable movement by individuals 
across the Asian/white boundary. For a group such as the Japanese who currently have very small 
numbers of immigrants coming into the US, this overall trend in intermarriage and heritability 
could lead to a real decline in the relative size of the group.** 
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The number of sinplifying assumptions in this simulation means that this is not what will 
happen to the future population of the United States. However this exercise does demonstrate 
that standard demographic population projection methods can seriously overestimate the stability 
of socially constructed categories of race and ethnicity, even without a multiracial category. We 
can now see with hindsight th ii if the furious debate over immigration at the turn of the century 
had been accompanied by por,;lation projections, such projections would have seriously erred 
because of the social changes in the meanings of ethnic and racial boundaries that have occurred 
in the 20th Century. As Paul Spickard (1993) notes " Almost no White American extended family 
exists today without at least one member who has married across what two generations ago 
would have been thought an unbridgeable gap”. This has changed both the nature of the 
categories we use for classifying the population, as well as the raw counts of people within each 
category. 

2’Research on how individuals of mixed European ethnic ancestries report their identities 
to the census can provide some clues as to how mixed racial individuals might choose an 
identity. 

The ancestry question on the 1980 and 1990 censuses was a fill in the blank question, which asked 
"What is this person’s ancestry or ethnic origin?” Under the blank line a number of possible 
responses were given as examples. The ancestry question allowed people to give more than one 
group. In 1980 up to three responses were coded. In 1990 up to two were. The instructions said 
"Persons who have more than one origin and cannot identify with a single group may report two 
ancestry groups". 

Analyses of these data from both the 1980 and 1990 censuses show enormous change, 
flux and inconsistency. For instance, analyzing the ancestry data from the 1980 census, Lieberson 
and Waters (1986, 1988, 1993) found evidence of change in the ancestries reported across the 
lifecourse of individuals, and intergeneraiionaily. Overall education is positively linked to 
reporting a multiple ancestry. Less educated people tend to report fewer identities. (Alba, 1990; 
Farley, 1991; Lieberson and Waters, 1986). In 1990 there was aclear “example effect” with 
groups like Cajuns that were listed as examples growing at a phenomenal rate from 1980. 


Three findings on the ancestry question are pertinent to the multiracial question: 

1-Parents simplify their children’s ancestries in filling out the census form. For instance in 
situations where one parent reports a different single white ethnic origin (say X) and the other 
parent reports a specific single white ethnic origin (say Y), a substantial percentage of the children 
(circa 40%) are not described as the logical combination of parental ancestries, (as an XY) but 
instead their ancestry is simplified in the sense that only one parents origin is reported. 

(Lieberson and Waters, 1993) The net discontinuities between the ethnicity parents report for 
themselves and what they report for chUdren in the census lead la general to numbers that are 
from 14% to 17% less than what would be expected if they gave their children their exact 
ancestries. This is also linked to gender. Males are more likely to have their ancestries simplified 
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by their parents and in turn, are more likely to simplify when they reach ages where they are on 
their own. 


2- There are changes over the lifecouise. As people get older they report fewer ancestries. 

When the complexity of ethnic origin responses are tabulated by age, a sharp simplification is 
observed in the late teens and early twenties compared to younger ages. Waters (1990) 
compared young adults living at home with those living away from home, and found that the 
greatest drop off in complexity occurs for those living away from home. 

3- There is evidence that when people marry they change their ancestry to match that of their 
spouse in some cases. Lieberson and Waters (1988, 1993) found evidence that married couples 
tend to simplify their ancestries to "match up" with those of their spouse. For instance if a woman 
who was Italian and Polish married an Italian man. it is likely that she would drop the Polish 
ancestry and that both spouses would report the ancestry that “matched”— in this case Italian. 
Lieberson and Waters (1993) suggest that standard demographic studies of intermarriage which 
ask whether ethnicity affects choice of marriage panner might actually be measuring the opposite 
question-whether choice of marriage partner affects ethnic identity choice. They suggest that 
religious intermarriage studies might provide a model for dealing with this problem. It has long 
been recognized that religious conversion at the time of mairiage would bias estimates of religious 
intermarriage downward if the only data one worked with were current religion of both spouses. 

As a result religious intermarriage studies use two variables— religion at age 16, and current 
religion to measure intermarriage. Perhaps a measure such as current ethnicity and ethnicity at 
age'll 6 will be necessary to measure ethnic intermarriage in a time of mixed ethnicities and 
changing identifications. 

What are the implications of these findings for multiracial reporting? One is that to the extent that 
lobbying groups pressing for a multiracial category are composed of interracially married parents 
who do not want to choose a race for their children, this does not necessarily mean that those 
children will in fact want to report all of those races when they leave home. Parents report more 
detail on their children’s ancestries than the children do themselves as they age and especially after 
they leave home. To the extent that the multiracial movement is led by parents who are 
concerned about having to choose a race for their children, there may not be much of an issue if 
the children themselves will merely simplify to one race when they leave home. So one question 
to ponder is whether this movement is a result of parental preferences or whether there are large 
numbers of people who would like to self-identily as muitiraciai. 

Secondly, it is not clear whether this is a phase associated with age, that will change as people 
age. Since we know that ethnic and racial identity can change over the lifecourse and is related to 
age and cohort experiences, one hypothesis is that young adults of college age may be vocal about 
maintaining a multiracial identity. There are now a number of organizations of multiracial people 
at universities around the country. But what will happen to these students in a few years when 
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some of them marry and have children of their own? Will they maintain a multiracial identity for 
the rest of their lives? Or will they develop one dominant racial or ethnic identity in response to 
marriage, societal definitions, or the aging process? This is a difficult question to answer because 
the movement of self identified multiracial people is so new, and because rising intermarriage rates 
rrean that most multiracial people are very young. It is still unclear whether these young people 
are the beginning of a new category or just going through a phase of identity development. (This 
is known as an age/period/cohort problem and it is notoriously difficult to solve without 
longitudinal data that follows today’s young people over time and monitors how they identify). 


3 -There is a much larger potential multiracial population than the number of people who 
currently try to identify as multiracial. 

Rates of intermarriage have been rising and will continue to do so in the future. The National 
Academy of Sciences report pointed out that as a greater number of people who are Asian or 
Hispanic are bom or raised in the US, the levels of intennarriage are likely to increase in the 
future. In the 1990 census 5 percent of the US population reported an ancestry that differed from 
their primary race or Hispanic identification. By race, 4 percent of whites and 5 percent of blacks 
report multiple ancestries. More than 25 percent of those reporting their race as American Indian 
report a nonAmerican Indian ancestry and about 10 percent of Asian and Hispanic respondents 
report a non Asian or non Hispanic ancestry, respectively. (Edmonston, Goldsetin, and Lott, 

1996: 32). These people are all “potential multiracials”— people who choose one race in the 
census but feel strongly enough about their other ancestries that they report them on another 
question. 

There is a strong group now pressing for a multiracial category, or for the ability to identify with 
more than one race. However there are a number of people one could imagine answering a 
census question by saying that they are multiracial.- One, are the committed multiracial people— 
the ones who are extremely unhappy answering the question the way it is now and who would 
refuse to answer a race or Hispanic origin question that forced them to choose. In 1990 the 
Census Bureau reported that there were 249, 1 1 9 people who wrote in a multiracial response to 
the question about race. However there are many more who either refused to answer the question 
or put themselves in the “Other Race” category. 

We don’t know how these committed multiracial people respond to a question that asks them to 
choose. In other words, is it enough to let them say they are multiracial and then ask them to put 
themselves in the federal categories? Or will they only be satisfied with giving a multiracial 
response? This is an important question we do not know the answer to yet. If committed 
multiracial people would like to tell the world that they are multiracial but then are willing to put 
themselves into one of the 0MB categories for administrative purposes, this might allow a 
reconciliation of the “right to self identify” with the public policy competing needs to classify into 
one race. However if this group is opposed to ever choosing, this has a different set of 
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consequences for question design. As the National Academy of Sciences report stated: “If self 
identification is taken as a basic principle, there are no grounds for recoding a multirace person to 
a single rac^. It is difficult to imagine any bgical recoding algorithim for people who decline to 
provide a single race affiliation." fEdmonston, Goldstein and Lott, 1996:38) 

A second group of people who are likely to answer a question on rauitiraciair^ss affirmatively are 
people who arc "opportunisticailv’' multiracial— people who do have two races in their 
backgrounds, who ordinarily identify with only one and have no problem with that both in their 
daily lives and on census forms, but who would truthfully tell you that they are multiracial if the 
choice appeared to them. For instance a person who has a white grandmother, but three black 
grandparents, who is socially identified as a black American, and who is for all intents and 
purposes viewed as a black American by others in American society, might check multiracial but 
would be just as happy saying black if the choice multiracial was not available. This is perhaps the 
most interesting group from a political perspective, because the size and characteristics of this 
group will shape the changes in the race counts that would result when a multiracial option is 
provided. 

Right now, based on the Census Bureau Targeted Race and Ethnic Test, the Current Population 
Survey Supplement and the Census Content Survey-these two groups combined-the committed 
multiracials and the “opportunistically” multiracial are statistically small-one to two percent. Of 
course for some racial and ethnic groups—American Indians and Alaska Natives and Asian and 
Pacific Islanders the proportions of people arewering multiracial are large, but as far as the 
national population, they are smalL 


The third group who might use the multiracial response might be an artifact of a change in the 
overall race and Hispanic origin questions. If the race and Hispanic origin questions are 
combined, people who think of themselves as say Cuban and Black, or Puerto Rican and white 
will all of a sudden become multiracial. This is because they will have to choose between 
declaring their race and their Hispanic identities. The Race and Ethnic Targeted Sample test of 
the Census Bureau found this to be the case. When the race and Hispanic origin questions were 
combined on the RAETT 17%-i9% of responses included both a Hispanic origin and one of the 
four major race categories. (Bureau of the Census, 1997:page 1-9) 

The fourth group who might use the multiracial response would be people who are from groups 
which are themselves multiracial such as Dominicans, Puerto Ricans, Michifs and Metis and other 
American Indians, and Cape Verdeans. This also begs the question of whether “multiracial” will 
satisfy these groups or whether they will insist on a specific group definition. 

The fifth group who might use the multiracial response would be people who misunderstand the 
nature of the question. The cognitive research for the May 95 CPS found a number of people 
who were not understanding the question. 
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Clearly there is a growing pool of people who could potentially identify as multiracial. That pool 
of people is much larger tlmn the 1 to 2% of the population who have answered multiraical on the 
test surveys of the CPS, Census Content Survey and the Census Race and Ethnic Targeted Test. 

4-Political attention will lik focus on black/white interracials and on the implications of 
an interracial category for long run political and social fortunes of African Americans. 
This reflects the enormous ^ jortance of the black/white color line in American society and 
the distinctive legacy of slave :'y. Yet if there is a multiracial category it will affect much 
more strongly the Asian, American Indian, and if Hispanics are included in this racial 
category, Hispanic populations. This is because of the much higher rates of intermarriage 
of these groups, and because of the much smaller numbers in these groups. Statistically 
these are the groups which will change the most both now and in the future. 

Many blacks have white ancestors—yet many of these unions of black slaves and white 
slaveowners were coerced and socially unrecognized unions. Thus many black Americans know 
they are part white but for a \ “y long time this knowledge has been divorced from meaningful 
links to white ancestors. Slavs, y also gave us the one drop rule which gave us a rule for 
classifying both the children of coerced and voluntary unions-if you have one ounce of black 
blood you were black. Many, if not most black American thus techincally are “potential 
multiracials” but beacuse of the unique history of black/white race relations, they are unlikely to 
claim a multiracial identity. Young children now bom to the rising numbers of voluntary 
black/white marriages may claim a multiracial identity in the future. Yet in the three tests of a 
multiracial question run by the Census Bureau the number of black Americans who switched to a 
multiracial identity was small enough that it did not statistically affect the black population. 

Politically however the loaded issues of black/white race relations will mean attention to 
even the potential of black Americans becoming multiracial will get the most attention. 

Meanwhile, it is those groups that have high intermarriage and relatively small populations that 
will be most impacted by a multiracial category. American Indians are already very impacted by 
large numbers of people who are “part Indian”. Indeed much of the growth in the American 
Indian population in recent decades has been due to “potential” American Indians claiming a racial 
identity as American Indian. In order to be an enrolled member of a tribe or to receive 
government benefits such as treatment at the Indian health service, Indians have had to “prove” 
their identity—eiiher through blood quantum certification or tribal enrollment in a federally 
recognized tribe. Self identification as an Indian is not enough. This is an extreme model of what 
might happen in the future if intermarriage and identity choices become very high and unstable 
across racial groups and the government continues to allocate some resources to individuals 
because of their racial and ethnic identities. Yet if you compare those people who are American 
Indian by race in the census and those who are American Indian by ancestry you find real 
differences between the groups. Racially identified American Indians are poorer, more 
concentrated on reservations, and more likely to only report one identity. (Snipp, 1989) Any 
study of changing income patterns among American Indians must be careful about which 
questions are used to identify the population but also must be mindful of the fact that any changes 
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in socioeconomic status could be due to new, more affluent people identilying as Indian. The 
addition of a multiracial category will not only affect the size of groups but their measurable 
characteristics as well, as the case of American Indians makes clear. This has important 
implications for researchers using these data. Eschbach (1993:644-645) finds that a simple study 
of migration of .American Indians in the US is impossible without also taking into account 
changing identifications. He finds that "Almost all of the apparent redistribution of the Indian 
population between prior censuses and the 1980 census is attributed to changes in identification 
rather than to migration". 

5-The Census and Federal Forms create categories which then have meaning for people. 
Creating a multiracial category rather than allowing people to “check all races that apply 
to them” will create a category that will take on some social meaning and may actually 
become an “ethnic or racial group”. The fact that this group does not exist now except as a 
statistical artifact and a loose coaliticm of people lobbying does not mean that the group 
cannot come into existence and begin to have social meaning for people. 

If the federal government decides to allow people to report that they have more than one race in 
their ancestries, there are long run implications of allowing a multiracial category vs. Allowing 
people to check all races that apply that should be recognized. There is no socially meaningful 
group now that is ‘'multiracial” in terms of having a culture, a phenotype, a residential or 
occcupational profile, or even of being subject to discrimination. A person who is part Asian 
Indian, part Japanese American has little to nothing in common with a part white, part black 
American in terms of their ancestry, or identity. The only thing they do now have in common is 
that they may belong to a group who has come together for purposes of lobbying the federal 
government that they do not want to deny one aspect of their identity. It may be that our 
government wants to create a new group of people who have nothing in common ancestrally 
other than having parents who come fi'om different socially defined ancestry groups. Indeed some 
may argue that this is a good definition of being an American-that we are all products of the 
“melting pot”. Yet this should be a conscious decision. If a multiracial category is created it will 
have social consequences in that people will begin to report statistical findings on the group— their 
incomes, occupations, etc will be presented in tables along side those of blacks, whites, Hispanics 
and Asians. If social scientists have a category available to them, someone will make their career 
analyzing it. 

We have experience of this in our country with the creation of pan-ethnicities— groups such as 
Asian Americans or Hispanic Americans that often combine people whose ancestors would be 
aghast at the idea that they were members of the same groups (Espiritu, 19xx). The creation of a 
statistical category will take on an everyday permanence that will make it a comfortable category 
for people. Evenmally people could come to see “multiracial” as a separate group. Alternatively, 
the individuals classed as multiracial may decide that they do not share the same experiences and 
those who are Half Asian might form their own groups, and those who are Half Black might form 
their own groups and you may have people lobbying for specific categories for these groups. 
(There are separate multiracial groups, and Half Asian groups at my own University). 
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NOTES 

1 . This analysis is part of a larger coUaborative research project with William Alonso on the 
implications of mixed race children's identities for the future ethnic and racial composition of the 
United States. See, "The Future Composition of the American Population: An Illustrative 
Projection" by William Alonso and Mary C. Waters, Paper presented at the 1993 Winter Meetings 
of the American Statistical Association, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

2. Of course, at this level of aggregation, it is not possible to determine whether some of these 
parents are of mixed Asian heritage, or whether mixed Asian parents are themselves more or less 
likely to report their children as being Asian. In other words, we do not know whether parents 
reporting themselves as Japanese or Chinese are themselves the offspring of an intermarriage. 

S.This is done by decomposing the matrix into a saturated loglinear model. The terms of the 
interaction matrix, in logs, may be interpreted if positive as the strength of the affinity of men of 
one group and women of another or the same group, and as the level of avoidance if negative. 

4. The groups vary greatly in size so that these relative increases and decreases translate into quite 
different sizes of absolute change. Altogether the share of Whites in the total population increases 
by .097%: Blacks share increases by 0.140%. 
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TABLE 2 


Inserracially married parents- Father is wiiite. Metier is aaocier 
race. Xacs os Ciildrsa, uaited States, isao. 



Race of children i 

Men' 5 Race 

Percent 

whits 

Per tent 
>fcm' 3 
Race 

Percent 

It o T- 

Racs"-^ 

’’ ALxj 

OTHER 

RACES"* 

Total 

Blach 

21 . 39 

70 . 32 

5 . 04 

1.25 

15,900 

Hatr-.-e Am 

= 1.27 

47 .43 

, 73 ! . 52' 

33,000 

•Japanese 

57.19 

24 . 37 

5 . 53 

1.25 

38,040 j 

Chinese 

51.53 

25 . 43 

9 . 54 

2 . 5 

13,520 ! 

-c 

53 - :-4 

32.52 

2.-3 

1.51 

37,340 ! 

Korean 

73. =4 

21.33 

4 .45 

.53 

24,280 I 

Asian 

93.3' 

5 .20 

. 74 

.75 

5,330 1 

Vie-r.amese 

54 . 44 

29.73 

5.35 

.45 

9,000 i 


55.35 

42.36 

1 . 08 


9,240 i 

ether Asia 

53.92 

3 2 . 55 

3 .42 

- 

12,850 


S cure el Calcuiacsc ^rciu ers 1330 'J'rrzec States Census P’uclcc 

I^ata Sairrcle A, 5% sainpie. 


se 


■' Induces children whose parents selected "CTHER RACE" frtn 
ancnc tne cpcicns riven tc them by the Census Bureau. 

This is a residual category including ail children whose 
parents chose a specific race which was not the same as the 
tatner"' 3 race, the mother's race, or the category "Other Race". 
These children were given one of the ocher specific races 
recccr.icad by the Census Bureau. 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you. And I particularly enjoyed your paper. It 
was a very sound piece. 

Have you given that at particular academic conferences? 

Ms. Waters. Yes. And some of it has heen published in other 
places. 

Mr. Horn. Well, it is very helpful. 

Dr. Hodgkinson. 

Mr. Hodgkinson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The speaker’s last comment. Dr. Waters, is one that I would like 
to start with. And that is the fact that it is not quite clear what 
Directive 15 is all about. If I can quote from the directive. “The ra- 
cial and ethnic categories set forth in the standard should not be 
interpreted as being scientific or anthropological in nature,” which 
does not tell us what they are, but tells us what they are not. And 
it would be very helpful for me if we had some clear sense of what 
Directive 15 means. 

If it is to describe the American people as accurately as possible, 
that would be one set of conditions that I could understand. The 
issues that we have talked about were clear when Thomas Jeffer- 
son began this process, and we began to see that the “one drop of 
blood” rule was clearly a way of expanding the slave pool. 

Ever since, it has been used for political purposes as well as sim- 
ply to describe the people, so that we could reorganize the House 
of Representatives, which I thought was a stroke of political genius 
at the time and still do. 

That idea that we change the Government so that it fits the pop- 
ulation is a very, very useful idea. It seems to me, however, that 
with the mixed category that we have finally run into the fact the 
scientific basis for the categories is not clear. And that, indeed, we 
may begin to think about biology in terms of what it means for 
these new categories. 

So should there be a category in the 2000 census for multiple an- 
cestry? If the census is to accurately describe the American people 
of course. 

I would like to raise a different question. What do we as a Nation 
need to know about people and why? Some argue that to target 
Federal assistance equitably, we need to keep the current cat- 
egories in order to eliminate them. Bringing to mind the famous 
comment about Vietnam, destroying the village in order to save it. 

I think that we need to build on our history so far, and learn 
from our experience. When Brown v. Board of Education, which 
you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, was decided, all of the black chil- 
dren in Topeka were poor. Today 20 percent of black households 
have an income higher than the white average. And in 1996, high 
school graduation rates for whites and black students equalized at 
90 percent. 

Minority populations are spreading across this vast economic and 
educational range as whites, which is a great success story. Being 
a minority is no longer a universally handicapped condition. But 
being in poverty is. No one ever benefited by being born into pov- 
erty. 

In fact, wealthy black students do better on standardized math 
tests than Asians from poor families, although we assume that all 
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Asians have a math gene which then enables them to perform su- 
perbly. 

Today in America, the census itself has reported that we are 
more segregated by wealth than we are by race, two reports as of 
1996. Minority middle class families are alive and well living in the 
suburbs preparing their children to go to college. 

Our racial desegregation efforts have if anything only increased 
economic segregation. What if we were to bend our efforts to eco- 
nomic desegregation, if we were to truly right wrongs? We are see- 
ing a large increase now in low income children living in the close- 
in suburbs. So the idea that the city contains all the poverty is sim- 
ply no longer as true as it used to be, if indeed it ever was. There 
is also a large increase in white children in poverty, and that pre- 
sents another set of issues. 

I know hundreds of communities in which white, black, Asian, 
and Hispanic, and urban Indians live together as friends and 
neighbors, but there are few if any poor people there. I know of no 
community in which rich and poor people live as friends and neigh- 
bors. And it seems to me that this issue is one that will come up 
in one way or another in the next 10 years. 

The fuss that white parents made about having their children go 
to school with minorities is nothing compared to the explosion if we 
demanded that wealthy children to go to school with poor children. 
The Kentucky State Supreme Court decision effectively deseg- 
regated the State schools economically, arguing the enormous dif- 
ference in per student spending between its poorest and richest 
school districts. Many other States have had similar court judg- 
ments without a date certain for implementation. 

The courts have not yet tested the equally great difference in eq- 
uity between the richest suburban schools and those of their 
innercity, much less economic equity within a single school. 

If the census categories are to correct economic injustice, what 
indeed should they be? 

If I know that a household contains a married couple, one or both 
college graduates, with one or more children, I do not need to know 
their ethnicity for equity purposes. If I wish to sell things to them, 
which is another function of the census, the most widely used mar- 
keting tool in the Nation, I would like to know the nations of ori- 
gin, and I would like to know how many generations their ances- 
tors have lived in the United States. 

It seems unlikely to me that the traditionally black colleges 
would lose funds by having a mixed race category. I do not think 
that we really know what people are going to decide on “mixed 
raced” until we actually do it. There have been other noncensus es- 
timates that are much higher in terms of how many people would 
change. 

But the idea that black colleges would lose money in this way, 
because they would be a smaller population overall, I think is prob- 
ably not true. That is if there were a Federal category to aid col- 
leges that have historically taken in large numbers of poverty stu- 
dents from home without a college graduate parent, all of the tradi- 
tionally black institutions would still be included and would per- 
haps even be higher in terms of the amount of money that they 
would be eligible for. 
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It is my hope that while you look at the mixed ancestry box, that 
you need to think about the broader question. And Congress needs 
to advise, I believe, 0MB on this. 

And that is, what do we need to know about the American peo- 
ple’s ethnic background, for what purposes, and why? 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hodgkinson follows:] 
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Harold L. Hodgkinsoa 
May 22, 1997 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN, DIFFERENCES mTHIff: 

What Do We Need to Know aboat Diversity ia the 2,{HW Census? Why? 

Since the first IJS Census was impleinented in 1790, syitk Thomas JeHersoa in charge, there 
has been confusion as to the descriptive categories that would be used, although the Censen 
has always been used to re-allocate s^ts in the House of RepresenMiv^ to cleariy reflect 
the changes in the numbers of people in each Congressional District The Census has 
worked well in re-allocatiag political power based osi changes in number of people, but it 
has not worked well in accurately describiug changes in the nature of diversity. Since the 
beginning, these cat^ories have been used to achieve other purposes - the doctrine that 
“one drop of black blood made you black* certainly helped to enlarge the slave population, 
(IncideBially, that principle was reinforced by the IIS Supreme Court in 1986.) The 
suggestion in 1993 that Hawaiinns no longer be classified as Asian/Paciflc Islanders but as 
Native Americans would clearly allow Hawaiinns to ran gambling casinos. These categories 
are worth a lot of money to states and districts, trade associations and the NAACP. 

Since 1977, the definitive document on this matter is OMB Statistical Directive 15, which 
allows four “races” - American Indian/Alashan Native; Asian/Pacific Islander; hiack; and 
white. In addition, there is one category of “ethnicity”: Hispanic and non-Hispanic. The 
1990 Census also allowed 13 Asian nations included (after considerable political pressure), 
and within the “ethnic group,” one could list Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, and “other.” 
These categories can best be described as a hodgepodge of political readue, certainly not as 
scientific. In fact. Directive IS contains an open admission of this reality - “The racial and 
ethnic categories set forth in the standard should not be interpreted as being scientific or 
anthropological in nature.” 

But of course, that is exactly how they are interpreted, even though “race” has been 
scientific nonsense for more than forty years. Race is a useful historical tool, but since the 
Silk Road began mixing human genes before the birth of Christ, its ability to describe 
people accurately has been steadily declining. Today, the darkest quarter of the white 
population is darker in skin color than the whitest quarter of the black population. Because 
the Census allows people to be of only one “race”, if masks a vital reality, which even 
Thomas Jefferson knew - people marry other people of different backgrounds. 

Since my paper (encIcKed with this oral testimony) was written in 1995, there has been a 
remarkable opening up of this question. When Jessie Owens dominated the Munich 
Olympics (to the chagrin of Adolph Hitler), little attention was paid to his white/black 
parentage, nor to Martin Luther King’s Irish grandmother, nor to the mixed ancestry of 
Malcolm X, nor of the “mestizo” heritage of most Mexican-Amerienns which should put 
them in common with American Indians, nor of the 5 niiUion Americans who indicated on 
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the 1990 Census that they were not Native' American but had “Native American ancestry,” 
nor of President Clinton’s reportedly small chunk of Cherokee background, nor to reports 
last year that for every baby born to a pair of Japanese-Americans there was one “mixed” 
baby born, and that about 140 babies were born to mixed couples of which one was Native 
American for every 100 born to Native American couples. Only when Tiger Woods 
indicated his “cablinasian” ancestry (Caucasian/biack/lndian/Asian) did the public 
discussion of this key issue enlarge. Several court cases in which a child was forced to 
choose between the mother’s and father’s heritage for school and other records found that 
to force this choice is to deny the child equal protection under law. There are millions of 
students in American schools of mixed ancestry. 

Should there be a category on the 2,000 Census for “multiple ancestry”? If the Census is to 
accurately describe the American population as it is, of course. But I would like raise a 
different question: what do we, as a nation, need to know about people, and why? Some 
argue that to target federal assistance equitably, we need to keep the current categories in 
order to eliminate them, bring to mind the famous comment from Vietnam about destroying 
the village in order to save it. 

When Brown v. Board of Education was decided, all the black children in Topeka were 
poor. Today, 20 percent of black households have an income higher than the white average, 
and in 1996, high school graduation rates for white and black students were equal. 

Minority populations are spreading across as vast an economic and educational range as 
whites, a great success story. Being minority is no longer a universally handicapping 
condition. But being in poverty is. No one ever benefitted by being born into poverty. In fact, 
wealthy black students do better in standardized math tests than Asians from poor families, 
although we assume that all Asians have a “math gene.” 

Today in America, the Census itself has reported that we are more segregated by wealth 
than we are by race. Minority middle class families are alive and well, living in the suburbs, 
preparing their children to go to college. Our racial desegregation efforts have, if anything 
only increased economic segregation. What If we were to bend our efforts to economc 
desegregation, if we truly wish to right wrongs? (We are now seeing a large incre^e in low 
income children living in the close-in suburbs, plus a large increase in white children in 
poverty.) The task would be formidible. I know of hundreds of communities in which white, 
black, Asians, Hispanics and “urban Indians” live together as friends and neighbor. But 
there are few if any poor people there. I know no community in which rich and poor people 
live as neighbors and friends. The fuss white parents made about having their kids go to 
school with minorities would be as nothing compared to the explosion if we demanded that 
wealthy kids go to school with poor kids. The Kentucky State Supreme Court decision 
effectively desegregated the state’s schools economically, arguing the enormous difTerence 
in per-student spending between its poorest and richest school districts. Many other states 
have had similar court judgments. But the courts have not yet tested the equally great 
differences in equity between the rich^t suburban schools and those of their inner city, 
much less economic equity within a single school If the Census categories are to correct 
economic injustice, what should they be? 
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If I know that a household contains a married couple, one or both college graduates with 
one or more children, I do not need to know their ethnicity for equity purposes. If I wish to 
sell things to them (a major function of the Census, the most widely used marketing tool in 
the nation) I would like to know their nations of origin and bow many generations their 
ancestors have lived in the US. 

All of the various groups representing ethnic minorities will be against any changes in the 
Census, particularly allowing “mixed ancestry” as this would lower their numbers, on 
which many federal and state assistance programs are based. Federal aid to the 114 or so 
Historically Black Colleges would certainly not he increased if the mixed ancestry box cut 
the “Black” papulation from 31 million to 2S million. (And none of the surveys of how 
people would use a mixed ancestry category can be trusted - we’ll have to actually put the 
mixed ancestry box on the Census form and see.) But if there were a federal category to aid 
colleges that have historically taken in large numbers of poverty students from homes 
without a college graduate parent, all of the traditionally black institutions wonid be 
included, without a doubt) 

In summary, it is my hope that Congress will look not just at adding a mixed ancestry box, 
hut at the broader question: what do we need to know about the American people’s ethnic 
background? For what purposes? Why? 
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What Should We Gall People? 

Race, Class, and the Census for 2000 



BY HAROLD L. HODGKINSON 


Racial and ethnic categories in the U.S. Census are whimsical, changeable, and 
unscientific, Mr. Hodgkinson maintains. He suggests that the Census far 2000 call 
attention instead to the most urgent issue facing this nation: poverty. 


T he impending debate over 

the definkion of race lo be used 
ind«s U'.S.Censasfoftheyear 
2000 could be the most divi- 
sive debate over racial issues 
since the 1960s. Ma«over. the subject is 
of great importance toedocationaiall lev- 
eis. Inihisarticlclwili attempt to explain 
the problem, review its history, and ex- 
amine the optiOTS for the future. 


HAROLD L HODGKINSON is director of 
the Center for Demographic Micy. Institute 
lor Educational Leadership. Washington. D.C. 


Who DelRaes Race? 

In the U.S. the answer to this question 
is crystal clear: the Office of Management 
and Budget (0MB), reporting to the House 
Committee on Rat Office and Civil Set- 
vice.SubcoroiniiteeonCensus.Statisucs. 
and Postal Personnel. While this subcom- 
minee does not represent the most desir- 
able poiiilcal plum in the Congress, it has 
been at the center of a swirling debate oa 
the nature of racial desgnaiions. as seen 
in hearings that began in 1993 and con- 
tinued irno 1994. though they were virtual- 


ly ignored by the news media. Since 1 977 
the lactaL/edttiic case^ss chat can be vsed 
on ail federal forms have come Iran OMB 
Statistical Directive 15, which allowson- 
ly tour racial gioups, designated by the fol- 
lowing headm^: American iisdian/Aiakkan 
Native: Asian/Pacific Islandea-, Black; and 
White, Ethnicity is broken down into His- 
panic and non-Hispanic.' 

These are the categories that are used 
on applicstion forms for jobs, on school 
enrollment forms, on mortage applica- 
tions. and on college scholarship and ban 
ai^iications. They are also die boxes we 
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must check i choosing only one » on the U.S. 
Census t'orm. The government does not 
gather information of this kind jus! out of 
idle curiosity: these categories are used by 
federal agencies to search for job discrim- 
ination and segregated schools and to give 
out large chunks of federal aid. There could 
be other ramifications as well. For exam- 
ple. it was clear that the su^estion in late 
1993 that Hawaiians be cfassified not as 
Asian/Pacific Islanders but as Native 
Americans was made at least in part to al- 
low Hawaiians to operate gambling casi- 
nos, a right currently reserv«i only for Na- 
tive Americans. 

A Short History of Racial 
Classification in the U.S. 

The ConstinidoD requires that a census 
be conducted every 10 years in orderto re- 
vise the structure of the House of Repre- 
sentatives so that it reflects the real popu- 
lation — one of the more radical political 
ideas ever implemented. Since the origi- 
nal U.S. Census of 1790, which was super- 
vised by Thomas Jefferson, virtually ewry 
Census has defined race differently. fiia 
<Mie allowed fcn-ffee white males, ftee wlute 
females, otha persons (includingfieeblacks 
and **13X3516 Indians*^, and slaves.^ Even 
in 1790 it was clear that many slaves had 
lighter skins than their masters, making a 
division between black and mulatto seem 
Ic^cal. But mulattos were needed in the 
slave pool. 

in order to increase the size of the slave 
population, the “one drop of blood” rule ap- 
peared. That is. even one drop of “black 
blood" defined a person as black and meant 
ch^ any child of a slave and a slaveowner 
would be considered eligible for slavery. 
Over lime, this rule enlarged the slave pool 
considerably. (The issue of whether one 
drop of white blood defined you as white 
apparendy never came up. The “one drop" 
rule has never been applied to Asians or 
Hispanics. but it was affirmed as the law 
of the land by the U.S. Supreme Court as 
late as 1986.’ 

In our time, the 1960 Census allowed 
only two cMegories: while or nonwhite. 
In 1970 we could be white, black, or "oth- 
er.’butby i990wehadthefourracial/eth- 
nic caiegones established by 0MB Sta- 
tistical Directive 15. with 13 choices with- 
in the “Asian" group, ranging from Chi- 
nese to Thai, and with ethnicity broken 
imo Hispanic subcategories for Mexican. 


Puerto Rican. Cubmt. and other. Through 
most of our history, we beiieved that "black 
blood" was a reality, although today we 
know that there are four major human blood 
types — .A. B, O. and AB — that arc dis- 
tributed across all racial categories, if you 
are a black person with type 0 blood, your 
blood is more like that of other people with 
type 0 blood, regardless of their "race." 
than it is like the blood of black people 
who do not have type O blood. If you need 
a blood transfusion, you need the blood 
of a person of your blood type regardless 
of that person’s “race.” 

Skin Color and Race 

The notion that there are three racial 
groups — Caucasoid. Mongoloid and Ne- 
groid — has been thoroughly discredited 
for half a century. There is more variation 
within each such racial category than across 
them. Yet the notion persists. Although we 
dunk of pet^le as whire. red yellow, tnown. 
and black, in fact a single protein colors 
the skin of all humans. It is (^ed melanin, 
aiul it is brown. 

The best way to diink about these is- 
sues is to assume that sldn colm exists on 
a single continuum, from veiy light to very 
darit, and that as pet^Ie have become mtne 
n«R>ile, the original function of skin pig- 
ment and the original functions of many 
other so-called racial characteristics have 
largely disappeared The word African can 
be used to describe both the world’s tallest 
and its shortest human societies. That should 
give us pause. 

Race Versus Citizenship 

Indeed the very idea of race did not ap- 
pear in any language until the 14th cen- 
tury. The ancient Greeks and Romans de- 
fined pwoplc by their citizenship: to be a 
member of the polis was to be fully human, 
regardless of the shape of one's nose or 
the color of one's skin, both of which were 
considered accidents of birth.* Of course, 
when the Athenians went to the agora to 
vote or speak, each citizen left a dozen 
or so slaves at home. Thus the first West- 
ern democracy was a slave-owning society, 
though their slaves were white and came 
from the areas we now call Slavic, a fact 
that gives us the derivation of the word 
slave. The ancient Greeks aiso referred to 
a person who was not a citizen as. roughly 
translated a subhuman idiot. The Greeks 


could treat these noncitizens in barbaric 
ways with no qualms of conscience what- 
soever. much as slaves were once treate"* 
in the U.S. 

But the early Greeks and Romans might 
be appalled at our willingness to make very 
complex and subtle distinctions with re- 
gard to nose shape, lip shape, and skin col- 
or and use these as measures of an indi- 
vidual's innate worth. It might be said that 
race/eihnicitv’ has displaced citizenship as 
a badge of identity in our time. We are 
trained to make exquisitely fine distinctions 
between people according to their physi- 
cal characteristics fer cme reason: these dis- 
tinctions allow us to make quick judgments 
about people. What’s more, we are trained 
to develop this expertise from birth. 

Science or Subjectivity? 

Different nations define ethnicity in 
very different ways. In ranaria ethnicity 
means ancestry, while religion, language, 
and are extinguishing characteristics 
in Malaysia, India, and Indonesia. Recog- 
nition by the group defines ethnicity for 
most American Indian tribes, for native 

Ifawaiiais,aadf<ytndigeneousMahystans. 
Race and ethnicity are in the eye of Xe be- 
ht^der. 

Mcaeover, if you are defined by the 

Census as black, you are 100% black. Thus 
the “one drop of blood” rule applies to ail 
categories; you are ntX allowed to be “a 
little" of any category, just as you can’t 
be a little bit pregnant. But to liken the bi- 
ological certainties of pregnancy to these 
ephemeral judgments of ‘*race" is come- 
dic. Earlier in our history. Census-takers 
had diagrams of nose and lip shape, eye 
configurations, and so on ftom which to 
determine what *‘race” a given interviewee 
was. That caused such confusion that the 
decision was made to allow the respon- 
dent to choose the racial/ethnic category 
he or she belonged in (as long as it was 
one of the “approved” categories). 

Yet in reality, especially if you go back 
four generations, most of us are a “little 
bit” Chinese or a little bit something else. 
Even though 0MB Statistical Directive 15 
was develc^Kd by a federal interagency com- 
raioce on which ! once served, the first cau- 
tionit contained was: ‘*The racial and eth- 
nic c^egories set fixth in the standard tiKxiid 
not be interpreted as being scieiuiiic or an- 
thropological in nature.”* Yet that is pre- 
cisely how the categories have be’ at- 
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ed. When we read that 1 8?5rof a stale's pop- 
ulation is black. Hispanic. Asian, or Native 
Anierican. we have lo asaJtne that every- 
one in the category belongs completely in 
that box. The fact is that, on direct meas- 
urement. the darkest quarter of the white 
population is darker than the lightest quar- 
ter of the black popuisuion. Aithoi^h rts- 
cial data sound very scientific (Michigan 
is 23.5% blxk). the reality is that the cate- 
gories are entirely subjective. Even some 
trained anthropologists have argiKd that 
there are three ‘'races," while others have 
argued for 37 races. Stephen Themstrom 
calls this "the figment of the pigment.”* 

Even if we grant that the intention of 
the 0MB was simply tooffer neutral, non- 
scientific statistical descriptions for use in 
the Census, not to create or cMiiie "race,” 
that is precisely what Directive ISh^donc 
for most Americans. The fact that "His- 
panic" has become widely used only in 
the last 20 years is due in large pan to the 
fact that the term entered the Census lexi- 
conin 1970. {When the Census fonnraen- 
doned “South Americaiis*’ as a category, 
over a million residents of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and other southern states said 
that they were South Americans.) Every 
time is used is any Census 

table, a proviso is added that “Hispanics 
can be of any race.” Even language is not 
a common factor, s ince more than 1 0% of 
Cahfomia raitfents with ^raniA surnames 
do not speak SpanMt. Moeoven Brazilians, 
from the largest nation in Latin America, 
speak Portuguese, not Spanish. 

‘Hispanic’ — A Conceptual 
Nightmare 

If “Hispanic" is used to define a race 
in the Census for 2000. which seems like- 
ly. horrendous difficulties will arise. Rrst, 
there are a minimum of three raillion black 
Hispanics in the U.S. (If you are from the 
Caribbean, have dark skin, and speak Span- 
ish. you are. by default, a black Hispanic.) 
To refer to black Hispanics as A&ican Amer- 
icans might just add to the confusion. Then, 
too. Ai^ntines ae parimarily of white Euro- 
pear ancestry. BecauM of the pervasive- 
ness of mestizo influences, most Mexicans 
could be counted as American Indian if 
they were bom in the U.S. Today, a mes- 
tizo blocxl line is a primary teckgiound 
factor among Hispanics. mast Natiw Amer- 
icans. and most people from South and 
Central America. 


This conceptual quagmire is the rea- 
son that the Census employed Hispanic or 
non-Hispanic a-s the only caresory of "edt- 
nic group.'' given that no one knows what 
an ethnic group is. Now it appeare that the 
Census for 2000 may well say that "His- 
panic." havir^ been an "^hnic group." will 
become a"race" — an idea ih« resemt^cs 
science fiction far more than science. Giv- 
en that the racial/ethnic categories in the 
Census are a scientific and anthropologi- 
cal joke, why do we keep the caregories 
at all? The answer Is a deeply American 
irony: we need the categories in order to 


eliminate them. 

Without knowing who our oppressed 
minorities are. how can we develop reme- 
dies solhM tftey will no loiKorbe oppessed? 
Thus many people can benefit from check- 
ing off Native American, because special 
scholarship areavailaWe. In fact, the 1990 
Census count of more dian twomilhon Na- 
tive Americans is a demographically im- 
possible increase over the 1980 numbers. 
Geatiy. some people decuksd to change cat- 
egories. ( And almost five miffion re^xm- 
dents in 1990 said that they had Native 
American ‘heritage." eventhou^dssy were 
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not f'Jatlve American. It is certainly pos- 
sible that two million of these five million 
will seek to reclaim that heritage in the 
2000 Census, doubling the number of Na- 
tive Americans with no increase in births, i 
Whatever this is. it isn't science. 

Is a ‘Multiracial’ Category 
The Solution? 

If a box labeled “muldracial” — mean 
ing any racial/ethnic mixing back four or 
more generations — were added to the next 
Census, estimates are that S0% of blacks 
and a majority of Americans in general 
would check the box.’ Thus the current 
black population of 30 million could de- 
cline in 2000 to a Census count of three 
million. At that point, there would iKob- 
ably be no federal aid to the 1 14 “tradi- 
tionally black colleges.” Asian Americans, 
most of whom are now marrying non- 
Asians. and Native Americans, who are 
producing more children in mixed mar- 
riages than in marriages involving two In- 
dian parents, could virtually disappear from 
the denwgiaphic landscape. could 

either become the largest racial minority 
or they could disappear, d^iending on how 
many of them dtink their ancestry is mixed 
and on how the notions of “Hispanic race" 
and “mixed” are defined.* 

Consider some of the mind-boggling 
possibilities. If a Chinese American mar- 
ries a Mexican American, is that marriage 
“mixed” in the same sense as if a black 
person marries a white person? What if 
the Chinese American marries a Japanese 
American ? And most imponanl, what if 
the Brazilian American who docs not speak 
Spanish marries the Mexican American who 
does? What if your great-grandmolheren- 
tered into a multiracial marriage? Does 
that mixing still count today? And do we 
want to force the children of mixed mar- 
riages to choose between their mother’s 
ancestry and their father’s? With what re- 
sults? 

It is painfully clear that our use of ra- 
cial/ethnic categories as official data for 
the federal government needs a major over- 
haul. as the information these categories 
provide has become a polidcal reality widi 
virtually no scientific or intellectual va- 
lidity. Millions of dollars hang in the bal- 
ance. of course. Black. Hispanic, and Na- 
tive American tribal colleges could close. 
Students could k»e scholarships. Affuma- 
tive acdon programs might be dealt a death 


blow. Even departments of African Ameri- 
can studies and other minority studies pro- 
grams and departments could be at risk. 
Native Americans' rights to run gambling 
casinos might be reviewed. If we really 
want children to be judged by the content 
of their character rather than the color of 
their skin, as Manin Luther King. Jr., pro- 
posed. how do we make that happen? Still, 
the irony of arguing that we need racial 
categories in order to eliminate them is 
akin to the irony of the statement from the 
Vietnam era, “We had to destroy the vil- 
lage in order to save it.” 

We are also using combined (often hy- 
l^tenated) fixrms more frequently, by which 
we can give our national origin but not say 
much ^ut “race.” Saying that someone 
is aBrazilian American and someone else 
is a Korean American does not help if the 
one nwries the other. Indeed, with about 
240 nations in the world — almost ail hav- 
ing someresitknts in the U.S. — this sys- 
tan could get very ccxnpkx very fesL (When 
Jim Henson was alive, he recommended 
that Kermit the f^g ^ly for citizenship 
as an “Anqjhitnan American.") 

A Modest Propel: 

Substitute Po ve i t y for I^ce 

When Brown v. Board ofEducaiion was 
decided by the Supreme Court more than 
40 years ago, virtually ail black children 
in thepublic schools of Topeka were poor. 
Today, aRroximaiely 40% of black house- 
holdsin ite U.S. are in the middle-income 
range, and. as of 1995, CKte-quaiter of black 
households have higher incomes than the 
avoage white household. Similar changes 
have taken place with regard to Hispan- 
ics and to Asians’ — if you assume that 
access to the suburbs is roughly equiva- 
lent to middle-income status. While it is 
good news that the American mobility ma- 
chine is still in high gear, it would be very 
dangerous to letdown our guard. The con- 
centration of income in the top one-half 
of 1 % of Americans is greater than that in 
any other nation, and, at the other end of 
the scale, a higher percentage of Ameri- 
ca's children are below the poverty line 
today than in the previous 30 years. The 
size of the middle-income group is (Alin- 
ing, and we now find more very rich in- 
dividuals and more very poor ones. 

While race has always treen at least 
parity a marker variable for poverty, it may 
be time to go directly to poveny and see 


about desegregating it. To a large degree, 
the Kentucky State Supreme Court deci- 
sion overturning the school finance sv 
tem was just such a move. The state v 
spending as much as S20 on some students 
and as little as S2 on others, and that was 
what was deemed unconstitutional in a 
state that guaranteed all children a thor- 
ough and efficient education. Race is sel- 
dom mentioned in the decision, which is 
clearly an attempt to desegregate the state 
economically by raising the spendii^ floor 
in poor districts and (perhi^) lowering the 
spending ceiling in others (althou^ some 
I^tucky districts are allowed to raise their 
own funds to increase ceiling levels). This 
view of economic desegregation is a strat- 
egy of narrowing the spe^ng range be- 
tween districts to increase equity in the 
system and to come closer to the ideal of 
spending an ' equitable” amount on every 
child. (It is well to remember that equi- 
table need not mean identical. For exam- 
ple. a handicapped child might require a 
hi^er spending level than other cl^dren 
in order to be treated equitably.) 

The real legal test of die criterion of 
fiscal equity has yet to occur, and dial test 
must be at the school txulding level Dif- 
ferences in spendii^ levels acrc»s dis- 
tricts within a state are easier d> deal "'h 
than the problem of having children . a 
wealthy, well-educated parents going to 
the same school with children of poorpar- 
enra who are not well-ed u cated. Rich and 
poor students almost never Ihe in the same 
block or neighborhood. Economic deseg- 
regation (like racial desegregation) would 
inevitably mean moving some children 
oit of their neighborhoods, as virtually all 
neigbbenhoods are ecemixmealiy segregat- 
ed, whatever their racial makeup. I am fre- 
quently asked. “Are there places in the U.S. 
where blacks, Hispanics. Asians, whites, 
and N^ve Americans can live togedier in 
peace and harmony?” My answw is, “Of 
comse. Such places abound. Shaker 
Ohio, to name but one.” But there are vir- 
tually no poor people in Shaker Heights. 
Next question: “Are there places in the 
U.S. where lidt people and poor people can 
live together on the same block in peace 
and harmony?” My answo is, “I have nev- 
er seen such a place anywhere in the U.S.” 

The Best Predi^r 
Of School Failure: Poverty 

If there is one universal findin 'm 
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386 - CENTER FOR 


JAPANESE STUDY 

ABROAD 

by William Jassey 

This fastback describes the Center for 
Japanese Study Abroad in Norwalk, 
Connecticut, which helps uthan and 
suburban students to develop their 
knowledge of the language and culture 
of Japan. 


387 - CONTROLLING 
AGGRESSIVE 
STUDENTS 

by Jack Blendinger, 
Sandra D. Devlin, and 
G. Franklin Elrod 


This fastback blends the best informa- 
tion in the literature on the topic of 
aggressive student behavior with the 
audrors’ own experiences as teachers 
and administrators. 


shelving b^. 
for storing 
fastbacli^s*':!;!^ 
$3 each 



388 - OUTCOME-BASED 
EDUCATION: 
CONCERNS AND 
RESPONSES 

by Spence Rogers and 
Bonnie Dana 

The authors of this fastback respond to 
the most often heard concerns about 
OBE to better explain the OBE philos- 


ophy and how OBE may be successiuUy 
used to develop school improvement. 


389 - RAISING SELF-ESTEEM 
OF LEARNERS 
by Ross Van Ness 

The challenge for teachers is to help 
students learn how to shape their in- 
ternal messages in ways that enhance 
self-esteem. This fastback describes 
teaching strategies. 
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390 - CONSTRUCTIVIST 

TEACHING 
by John A. 2^orik 

Constructivist teaching emphasizes 
thinking, understanding, and self-con- 
trol over behavior but does not neglect 
basic skilb and knowledge. This fast- 
back examines theory and practice and 
suggests how teachers can decide what 
form of constructivist teaching to use. 

391 - EFFECTIVE 

GOVERNMENT 
RELATIONS FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
by Lawrence A. Wiget 

The purpose of this fastback is to help 
educators establish an effective gov- 
ernment relations program by identify- 
ing priorities, forming networks and 
coalitions, and shaping opinion and 
exening influence with decision mak- 
ers to achieve legislative priorities. 


392 - MATHEMATICAL 
MODELING 
by Eileen Veronica Hiilu 
Through mathematicai modeling stu- 
dents “talk math" — they exchange 


ideas, ieam trom one another, and be- 
come mathematically literate. This 
fastback shows how mathematical 
modeling works. 


393 - DEVELOPING AN 
EFFECTIVE 
ADVISOR/ADVISEE 
PROGRAM 
by Phyllis E. Dale 

Advisor/advisee programs aim to give 
students the opportunity to develop 
self-understanding and positive self- 
esteem. This fastback explains how to 
start such a program. 
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educational research, it is that poverty is 
at the core of most school failures. And 
this is as true for white children from Ap- 
palachia as for black and Hispanic children 
from inner-city slums. (Most children in 
poverty in the U.S. are white, i Bl^k chil- 
dren whose parents are college graduates 
and who live in the suburbs are not by def- 
inition candidates for “affirmauve action." 
Given that 40% of black households are 
solidly middle class and that the number 
of minorities living in suburbs (a rough 
indicator of middle-class status) has in- 
creased."* it may be time to make a more 
complex, as well as more useful, statement 
on the relationship between race and class. 

Research from the National Education- 
al Longitudinal Survey (NELS) shows clear- 
ly that the wealthiest one-fourth of white, 
black. Hispanic, and Asian eighth-graders 
do at lea^ twice as well in math as the 
poorest quarter of their racial/ethnic group 
— and sometimes three or four times as 
well. Wealthy black children do better at 
math than pocr Asian children do. If you 
know the educational level of the parents, 
which conel^s well with household in- 
come. yoa have a better predictor of edu- 
cadond success than scores on the SAT I. 
Since the 1 930s. research has shown that, 
while schools allow a certain amount of 
sodl^ movement, they also reflect and sup- 
port the class structure of the communi- 
ties diey serve. 

Seemingly, we have been farmore suc- 
cessful at leveling the racial “playing field" 
than at leveling eomomic diffaences. While 
20% of black households are now above 
the average income level for white house- 
holds. which represents significam econom- 
ic progress for minorities, the data early 
in 1995 indicated that some six million chil- 
dren in the U.S. under age 6 were still liv- 
ing below the poverty line. (There has been 
no economic progress for these children, 
regardless of their racial or ethnic back- 
grounds.) Thirty years ago. 40% of the poor 
were elderly and 10% were children. To- 
day the numbers are almost exactly re- 
versed. Yet my point remains: the furor 
some whites showed when informed that 
their children would have to go to school 
with minority children is mild compared to 
the reaction of upper- and middle-income 
parents (of any race or ethnic background) 
when told that their children will have to 
go to school with poor children (of any 
race or ethnic background). 

Consider the issue of relative depriva- 


tion. Is a child with dark skin more likely 
to be disadvantaged in lemis of life chances 
than a child bom into poverty ? Today, the 
answer is clearly no: poverty is a more per- 
vasive index of social disadvantage than is 
minority status. 

This emphatically does not mean that 
we can ignore poor minority children: it 
means that a successful strategy will have 
to lift the largest number of children out 
of poverty, regardlessof their race. If there 
are particular prograns that are of unusu- 
ally high effectiveness for blacks but not 
for Hispanics. let us say. then we would 
have a good argument for not having the 
“mixed ancestry” box on the Census form, 
as we would need to be able to locate the 
individuals for whom these programs were 
effective. It is my view that programs that 
improve family stability, that increase the 
earning power of parents, that provide ade- 
quate nutrition for children who cannot be 
sure of it through the best efforts of their 
families, that allow preschoolers to devel- 
op self-confi<knre and learning skills, and 
that provide mentiss and role models when 
most needed will be successfril for chil- 
dren, with but minor fine-tuning for chil- 
dren of some gnwps. Sudt {Hograms should 
be made available to all children whose low 
hous^old income makes them eligible. 

There is clear evidence from the U.S. 
Government Accounting Office and from 
other sources that anumber of social pro- 
grams are effective in mitigating the ef- 
fects of poverty. Head Start. WIC (Women, 
Infants, and Children feeding program), 
AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children), and Upward Bound are programs 
that reduce the effects of poverty and help 
reduce the number of America's youngsters 
who remain in povaty. In addition, the pre- 
vention agenda — ensuring dtat bad things 
do not happen to young children — is “col- 
or blind” in its effectiveness for all poor 
children. We have at our disposal a set of 
proven programs for reducing poverty for 
ali children, from birth to age 18. Why is 
this agenda not fully implemented? 

Who Cares About 
America’s Children? 

The answer is: an astonishingly small 
percentage of the U.S. adult populatioa 
The demographic reasons are clear only 
about one household in four has a child 
school ^e. My conservative guess is that 
at least one-third of the U.S. adult popu- 


lation has no daily contact with a child 
under age 1 8. and the fraction could be 
far higher. As the median age of Ar '• 
cans continues to rise and as childre. 
come an even smaller percentage of the 
population — down from 34% in 1970 to 
25% projected for 2000 — the situation 
is likely to get even worse. People tend to 
vote their self-interest, and. as fewer adults 
have contaa with children in their daily 
lives, there will be even less political sup- 
port for programs benefiting poor children, 
most of whom live in central cities and ru- 
ral areas while most adults live in suburbs. 

Even the national leadership of groups 
that style themselves “pro-life” or “pro- 
choice” has demonstra^ scant concern 
for the lives of the children who are already 
bam. It was 30 Jam^ 1995 when tie news 
was released that six milli on U.S. children 
under age 6 were living in poverty (up one 
million between 1987 and 1992) and that 
three-fourths of these poor children had 
working parents. None of the six news- 
papers that I checked caiiied the stay on 
the front page, and two didn’t even men- 
tion it. Apparently, the fact that 26% of 
the nation’s future students, woriters, vot- 
ers. parents, and taxpayers have been boro 
into the most debilitating condition of all 
was not deemed newswt^y.Giv tch 
a general lack of interest, it seems >. Jis- 
ly that there will be an increase in roncem 
about or action in response to the amaz- 
ing facts regarding poverty among Amer- 
ica's youth. 

C LEARLY, racial and ethnic care- 
^xies in the U.S. Census are whim- 
skaL chan^idile. and unscientif- 
ic. It is also clear that distinguish- 
ing such physical cbaracteiistics as skin 
color or nose and eye shape is “taught” to 

Americans at an eariy age as a way of judg- 
ing other people and that those distinctions 
have been used by our government since 
the fust Census in 1790. As more of us 
many across racial and ethnic lines, such 
differences will become even more bluiiec 
and less useful. And tills leads toquestiom 
as to why they should continue to be usee 
by the Census, even thou^ a large amoun 
of money is involved in tiie adroinistratioi 
of these categories. 

It is also clear that desegregation ef 
forts have not been successfril in reducing 
childhood poverty in the U.S. Of courst 
that was not their focus. To some ^xten 
race diverted our attention from no: 
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urgenc issue: poverry reduces the qiuilin- of 
the lives of all children, regardless of race 
or et/iiik iry . Had we Spent the 40 years 
^ince the Brown decision systematically 
Neeking to iower the poverty level for all 
American children, we would be in a dif- 
ferent. and probably better, condition to- 
day, As racial and ethnic characteristics 
blur over the coming decades, poverty will 
become an even more obvious problem 
than it has been. 

While attempting to mix rich and poor 
families in each block seems utopian (one 
reason people move to the suburbs is to 
get away from the poor), there are many 
ways of improving the lot of poor children 
where diey live. As the prevalence of 
drugs, violence, and guns increases and 
as juvenile death rates rise in the suburbs 
as well as in the slums, questions must be 
raised as to what suburbs and cities owe 
one another. Fca- example, today “success- 
ftil” people almost always live in the sub- 
urbs. Can’t we provide people with safe- 
ty, comfortable housing, and good schools 
wherever they choose to live? In most Eu- 
n:^)eancities,the best housing is in the mid- 
dle of the city. 

We have more effeaively segr^aied peo- 
ple by wealth than wc ever did by race: 
37% of America’s wealth is owned by on- 
ly l.5%ofthepcople,^OTie-quarterofour 
youngest children live in poverty. More 
rich people and more poor people wiD nec- 
essarily mean fewer people in the middle, 
and having the largest m^e class has 
long been one key to Amerka’s greatness. 
(Questions of income redistribution are usu- 
ally political suicide for politicians, but, 
when youth poverty rates are desffoying the 

future of the oidre society, mie must wmtder 
whether there can be any long-term win- 
ners. Kentucky may have hit upon the key 
strategy; make sure thrall chilchen have a 
minimum “floor” of services that are suf- 
ficient to allow each child, through effort 
and achievement, to fulfill his or her po- 
centiai. 

Each of us. as we age, becomes de- 
pendent on the generation that follows us 
to take care of us when we can no longer 
do it ourselves. With the huge increase in 
theelderly population just around the «)r- 
ner (the first baby boomws mm 50 in 1996), 
it is imperative to ensure that every young 
person becomes a productive member of 
society. We will soon have a ratio of one 
dependent adult per dependent child. The 
■‘race ’ of each is irrelevant If aquanerof 


our youngest children are poor and have 
limited hope of growing out of that pover- 
ty. who will earn the wages to pav the tax- 
es to take care of the rest of us when these 
children grow up? It matters not whether 
this issue appjeals to liberals or conserva- 
tives. tor it must finally appeal to prag- 
matists. 
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New Teacher Training Programs 
For Quebec 


BY JONG. BRADLEY 

Quebec has forcefully 
decreed that there will be 
m "’90-day wonders" and 
that the combination of 
skills and knowledge that 
new teachers need can be 
effectively acquired only 
through a rigorous 
university-level program 
pursued over a number of 
years, Mr, Bradley reports. 


D uring the past ye* l have 
foUov^ with great inland sxd 
a slight sense of bemusement 
the reactions to Linda Daiiing- 
Hammond’s expose of Teach 
R>r An^rica (Sqseni^r 1994 Kappan). 
While the issues are somewhat removed 
both geographically and philosophically 
from those of us in Quebec, the attacks, 
counterauacks. and denunciatioQS thau the 
article elicited have provided a great deal 
of insight into teacher training programs 
in the U.S. and. by implication, into the 
teaching profession’s statding witih the 
American public at lar^ and with U.S. 
policy makers specifically. While our very 
diffom educadonal and gorenimental aruc- 
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tures make it impossible for us to idendfy 
with many of the specifics of the Darliag- 
Hammond anroie or of a program such as 
Teach Fcs^ America, there is nonetheless 
a single overriding issue concerning the 
initial preparation of professional educa- 
tors witii whmh we Canattian eductors 
can ittentify. 

Although I do not profess to be wide- 
ly read in or deeply knowledgeid»le about 
the history and development of other pro- 
fessrons,! tiatticthairmfairiy safeic nca- 
ing that no piofiession or professional or- 
ganization otuside of education is actual- 
ly talking about less training for its initi- 
als. I hav« yet to see a pregratn titat pur- 
ports to train medical doctors, for exam- 
ple, via a two-month postbaecalaureate in- 
ternship or one that advocates a six-week 
field cotKse for students with undeigrad- 
uare degrees in mathematics who wish to 
become mechanical engineers. 

The Quebec school system is founded 
on tite belief that education benefits all of 
soci^; titerefore. the province heavily 
subsidizes all aspect of thepuUic educa- 
tion system up to and including graduate 


stedies. For example, the acteal fees th^ 
univ^iiy snidenis pay are nmch lower 
than the real ct^t of a college education; 
an academic year (30 credits) at any of 
Quebec's universities will cost students 
about S1.500. Nowititstanding Tom Mc- 
Conaghy’s Intimate concerns (in Cana- 
da, December 1994 Kappan), the Queb«: 
government, at least to the foreseeable 
fiiUae, wifi continue to atbsidlze uiuv»> 
si^ edtteation h^viiy, if to BO tMiter rea- 
son titan that a suiuitle and publicly ac- 
ceptable alternative is not ia sight. The le- 
^xmsilnli^ of tiaifliBg teadwrs to pub- 
lic secror teste wititdtetativemtics.'’ t 
wticb must offer pn^tamsapiffoyet. i 
^credited by the Mir^n de I’Education 
dw CMEQ). TbeMEQ is a vety lai^ 

govensmes^ a^scy, heat^ by a c^- 

i^t-level elected mentor of Padiament. 
which oversees all aspects of education in 
to im)vince of (^lebo: tom primary sdiool 
throi^ teach«- trmning. 

During the last three decades, great 
strides have been nuuie in tiie strength- 
ening of tef^her training programs, and 
certification standards have constantly 
been raised. U is no longer possible, for 
example, to obtain a teaching cmificate 
in the province witiiout an initial degree 
and a mimmum of 30 credits in an ap- 
proved teacher trmniag pio^am. How- 
ever. during this same p^od of time, 
Quebec's dozen or so universities have 
developed a myriad of programs in order 
to respond to perceived professionai 
ne^ as well as to sntonts inm 
specific programs. There are now literal- 
ly hundreds of different and specialty 
programs on (he books. Some of these 
proems cater only toa^«lecifroup 
of people, crtltefs are eftotivcly “dead.** 
and some have been permitted to ' 1- 
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Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

Dr. Vazsonyi, you are next. And maybe you could tell us a little 
bit about the Center for American Founding, of which you are the 
director. 

Mr. Vazsonyi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We advocate and prac- 
tice a discussion of national issues as they relate to America’s 
founding principles. We believe that too many issues are being dis- 
cussed without reference to the principles, as I think my testimony 
might also reflect upon. 

It is a great privilege to be here. It is my first time and the last 
thing that I would like to do is abuse the privilege. So I hope that 
I am not offending the panel and my fellow witnesses if I sug- 
gest — 

Mr. Horn. None of us get offended at anything, I can assure you. 

Mr. Vazsonyi [continuing]. If I suggest that I believe we are in 
the wrong debate altogether. And this is one of many such in- 
stances because as all of the difficulties referred to already by ev- 
eryone, the question is not whether we need more categories, but 
the question is should there be any categories at all. 

And I would like to recall that when I think about the most 
memorable moments of my life, it is not when I played in Carnegie 
Hall or in the Kennedy Center — I am a pianist by profession — but 
those moments happened in a courtroom in Grand Rapids, MI in 
1964 on the day when I became an American citizen. 

And I will never forget the judge, after administering the oath 
of citizenship, looking over the courtroom at the people and said, 
“Now please remember, you are not Dutch-American,” — being 
Michigan, there were many from Holland — “and you are not Hun- 
garian-American, or any other hyphenated American. You are 
American.” 

And so, Mr. Chairman, on April 20, 1964, when I was 28 years 
old, I was for the first time in my life a human being with equal 
rights. Never before, because I grew up in Hungary, never before 
had I achieved that status. And I will come back to Hungary in a 
few moments. 

But I would like to spend a minute talking about equality before 
the law, this most noble and most elusive attribute or asset that 
humanity may avail itself of. It was a long hard road. And al- 
though the English began to dream about it some 800 years ago, 
ours is the only country that committed itself to that concept in the 
moment of its birth. 

And the relevance, the overwhelming importance of equality be- 
fore the law is such because we are unequal in every other respect. 
You can just look around this small gathering, Mr. Chairman, as 
I am sure that Thomas Jefferson did when he wrote that memo- 
rable sentence, to realize that we are unequal in every other as- 
pect. The only way that we can be equal is before the law. 

It is a very precious thing. And the fewest people, the fewest na- 
tions, have ever gotten there, which is why I would like to disagree, 
and I am very sorry that Representative Maloney is not here, be- 
cause in her opening statement, she said that the reason we are 
here is that there was slavery in America 200 years ago. And there 
were very unsatisfactory conditions even 100 or even 50 years ago. 
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I would like to disagree, because that is not why we are here. 
There was slavery everywhere, in every corner of the globe, and 
still is, if our newspapers are correct. The reason that we are here, 
Mr. Chairman, is that 200 years ago some people got together and 
decided to build a better life. And it was in America, and they were 
Americans, and that is the reason that we are here today. 

The road to it is very hard, and nobody suggests that equality 
before the law was accomplished the moment it was declared. It is 
like announcing that we will climb Mount Everest. That is an in- 
tention announced. It does not mean that we are at the summit. 
It means that we are committed to the hard and arduous road of 
getting there. And I think that this Nation has an unequaled 
record in trying to do just that. 

I spoke of the memorable moments in my life. There was another 
one that I would like to relate. And that was the first time that 
the mail delivered an affirmative action form to me. I remember 
staring at it. And I remember the night when I walked out of Hun- 
gary, dodging Soviet military search lights, and mine fields, and all 
of those things. I thought that I would never see anything like that 
again. And I could not understand what was happening in my new 
homeland. 

It seemed to fly in the face of common sense. Because the univer- 
sity that sent it to me described itself as an affirmative action/ 
equal opportunity employer. And I looked at it and asked, what 
happened to the country of common sense? It cannot be both. You 
are either one or the other. 

Then it seemed to me that it flies in the face of what is the es- 
sence of America, which is that we are not locked into our origins. 
This entire society came into being to offer the peoples of this earth 
a place where they can come and not be locked into their origins. 

And then, of course, I remembered my first 20 years in Hungary, 
first under the Nazis and then under the Soviet occupation. People 
were locked into their origins. And people were judged by the forms 
that they had to fill out, and the categories they had to choose. 

And it is a horrible proposition to even mention those abhorrent 
regimes that we all detest in the country that we all love. But un- 
fortunately, there are really no two ways about collecting data with 
the force of law behind them, and enforcement behind them, of peo- 
ple’s origins. 

It was never done for a good purpose. It cannot be done for a 
good purpose. Because it flies in the face of freedom and equality 
before the law. 

I would like to refer to three important documents. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, of course, said that all men are created equal. 

Mr. Chairman, I see the red light. I was asked to prepare a 10- 
minute oral testimony. I hope that you will permit me to do that. 

So in the Declaration, we are committed to the idea of equality 
before the law. The Constitution in its preamble, as the very first 
purpose of its being, says “in order to create a more perfect union.” 

And then we come to the Bill of Rights, which recognizes the 
rights of persons as individuals, or the people as a whole, but there 
is absolutely no mention or no provision for groups of any kind. 
And this was true in 1776 and in 1791. It still seemed to be true 
in 1964, when a distinguished American who now serves in another 
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chamber of this august body with the minority, his name is Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan, wrote that groups do not have rights in Amer- 
ica, only individuals do. 

And so what we are really looking at, Mr. Chairman, is the ques- 
tion of the rule of law. And the law is not a smorgasbord. And by 
law, I mean the supreme law of the land, the Constitution. It will 
not do that a generation, any generation, looks at it and says, 
“these laws I like, the others I do not, so let me just observe the 
ones that I like.” It will never do. 

So therefore, it seems to me, even though I am not so naive as 
to think that one testimony late Thursday afternoon is going to 
change what so many people are committed to, but I think that the 
compassion which dictated so many of these processes is misplaced 
here. 

Although compassion should prevail when we write the law and 
compassion should prevail perhaps when we apply the law, but it 
should never take the place of law. And therefore, it seems to me 
that both the law, and the spirit, and the nature of America re- 
quires that there be no categories. And this is not to say that the 
census should not collect data about ancestry, which people are free 
to write in any way they want. But that is a very different thing 
from preexisting categories, which freezes people into a condition. 

And I thank you for your attention. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Vazsonyi follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman: 

The question before you is whether the categories of race and ethnicity about which 
the Federal Government collects information should be expanded in some way. 

I spent my first 20 years in Hungary where I was subject to a wide range of 
classifications, first according to categories established in the Third Reich, then to 
categories established in the Soviet Union — both in turn occupying Hungary and dictating 
policy. The very concept of classifying people based on origin is an invention of the 
National Socialists in Germany, and practiced extensively by the Bolsheviks of Russia. 
These classifications were invariably used to administer and regulate individual opportunity 
as well as restrictions based on membership in a particular group. 

By contrast, America’s Founders set this nation on a different course from the very 
first day onward. The first “self-evident truth" stated by the Declaration of Independence 
is that “all men are created equal.” The first purpose stated in the Preamble to the U.S. 
Constitution is to “form a more perfect union.” The Bill of Rights established that all rights 
are vested either in persons as individuals, or in “the people” as a whole. The existence of 
groups was not contemplated. 

Mr. Chairman, the concept of equal standing before the law — the only form of 
equality that Is possible in the real world — has been the noblest aspiration of mankind, 
and IS the most precious asset of the United States of America. That aspiration was first 
articulated in England nearly eight centuries ago, but ours was the first nation committed 
to it in the hour of its birth. The history of America is the noble effort to make this noblest 
of aspirations a reality. 

Before there can be equality before the law, there must be law. That is why the 
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there was as yet no answer to the challenge of coexistence with the inhabitants of this 
continent whose presence predated the arrival of European settlers. 

But, unlike in other societies, there was concern, debate, and attention paid to these 
matters. Neither the Founders nor their successors laid claim to being perfect, but there 
has always been genuine effort on the part of most. Eventually, this nation engaged in its 
only internal war so that slavery would be abolished once and for all. Eventually, advances 
in medical science reduced drastically both infant mortality and the plague of mothers dying 
as a result of child birth, opening the path for women to the full range of activities and 
participation. Above all, the Constitution provided for peaceful change, as it did for the 
peaceful transition of power. While the rest of the world continued to lurch from revolution 
to revolution, from war to war, the people in the United States of America could spend their 
creative energies on building the most prosperous society known to man. They could do 
so because they were free. They were free because they lived under the Rule of Law. 

Some, however, were less free than others. The wall of segregation still stood in the 
South in 1959 when I arrived in this country. I remember well my bewilderment when I 
realized the full implication of that arrangement, I also remember that right around the time 
I became a citizen, in 1 964, a major effort was undertaken by millions of Americans to deal 
with these last vestiges of the past. Indeed, the promise of equality before the law was 
about to become as much a reality as is possible in an imperfect world, among imperfect 
human beings. 

But it was not to be. What began as the removal of the last obstacles soon turned 
into the erection of walls hitherto unknown in this land, never intended, and intolerable. The 
positive energy that had saved the civilized world not once but twice in this century, that 
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had dealt successfully with a devastating depression, was defeated by a practice imported 
from places and times that are customarily cited as the absolute worst humanity has 
produced. The places and times, as I recalled at the outset, were Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia The practice is the classification of human beings based on origin. 

I shall consider this practice from the legal, moral, and practical points of view. 

The legal case. This is the simplest of the three. The arbitrary division of American 
citizens into race-based and/or ethnicity-based groups not only lacks any constitutional 
authority whatsoever, but makes mockery of the “uniform Rule of Naturalization” mandated 
under Article (I) of the Constitution. Classification by origin creates automatic and 
permanent divisions at the very moment of naturalization. 

Among the Amendments to the U.S. Constitution, the Fourteenth Amendment 
clearly prohibits “any law which shall abridge the privileges... of citizens of the United 
States,” while it guarantees the “equal protection of the laws.” Some might argue that the 
establishment of categories of race and ethnicity by the Federal Government, in and of 
itself, is an innocent exercise not necessarily intended to apply the information so collected 
to affect the fortunes of persons so classified. The response would be not only that such 
an assertion flies in the face of history, but that the expenditure of large sums of the 
taxpayers' money on an exercise in futility would be equally detestable. 

In any event, a proper legal foundation does not appear to exist. 

The moral cas e. The chief argument in favor of maintaining categories of race and 
ethnicity is the perceived need for different treatment under the law for persons of different 
origins. Since such a proposition is clearly inconsistent with the Constitution, one must 
presume the presence of a strong moral reason. Indeed, there exists an assumption that 
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certain races and ethnic groups have been at a disadvantage in the past and therefore are 
now entitled to legally mandated advantages. Because the assumption is that the 
disadvantages were based on race and/or ethnicity, a remedy made of the same cloth has 
been advocated. 

The fallacy of the foregoing position should be obvious even without appealing to 
adages of conventional wisdom, such as "two wrongs don't make a right.” While a case can 
be made for many black Americans whose ancestors, until 1865, were forced into slavery 
and who were denied access to many amenities for another century, a similar case cannot 
be made for others. This is not to say that prejudice and discrimination did not exist in the 
past or do not exist now. They always have, and aliways will. But the condiiions now subject 
to unceasing condemnation have in reality been a variable biend consisting not only of 
prejudice and discrimination, but as well of established tradition, a natural preference for 
the accustomed, and discomfort with those who are different. In more sober times this 
blend used to be known as human nature. 

(If I may digress, no society has labored more consistently than this one to balance 
the downside of human nature with good thoughts, good habits and good deeds. No 
society has established a historic record of unselfishness comparable to this one. It is 
appropriate, Mr, Chairman, to state for the record every once in a while that Americans 
have always scrutinized their own shortcomings, and that our record compares favorably 
with any known nation or group of humans living on this planet.) 

Returning now to the main argument, we know that wave after wave of immigrants 
landed on these shores, arriving literally from every corner of the globe. To begin with, 
most of them faced a difficult time — including prejudice and discrimination. Most, 
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nonetheless, have succeeded in one or two generations. It is also undeniable that certain 
individuais of every conceivable racial and ethnic origin have been known to succeed. That 
was true in the past; that is overwhelmingiy the case today. Such a record would suggest 
that any statement of a generalized nature tends to be at variance with the facts. 
Sustaining the morai argument, therefore, is tenuous at best. 

But the main difficulty with the moral argument lies elsewhere. History teaches us 
that translating moral convictions into a political agenda, and arming them with the force 
of law leads ultimately to great tragedies. Assertions about the “lofty and helpful” nature 
of moral crusades have been heard as much at the time of the Spanish Inquisition — 
assisting heretics to cleanse their soul — as in Nazi Germany where certain people (they 
called them “Jews”) were said to have an unfair advantage over others. The fact Is that 
moral and ethical convictions are matters of conscience and should never be enforced by 
government. The Founders understood this and, accordingly, decided to separate church 
and state. 

Approaching the same quandary from a different angle, a classification by race and 
ethnicity with the purpose of “righting past wrongs,” raises another fundamental question. 
Were the “wrongs” of the past committed by individual citizens, or were they inherent in the 
American construct? If the answer is the latter, then we must conclude that our country has 
been founded on the wrong principles and enacted the wrong constitution. Those who 
believe this to be the case must argue for a new constitution, instead of introducing 
inadequate half-measures which satisfy no one. If, however, the law is good and it is the 
conduct of Individuals we find wanting, then we must preserve the law and endeavor to 
observe it more faithfully. Those who feel unfairly treated by their fellow-citizens must have 
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recxjurse to the law, and those who administer the law must afford them relief. 

Yet, were we to stretch moral justifications to new extremes, the mind must pause 
in amazement by what is being proposed by the advocates of classification by racial and 
ethnic origin. It is proposed that a “wrong" committed to a person, say, 150 years ago 
should be made good today to a person who probably is in no way related to the first 
person, except by racial or ethnic origin. Worse still, this “righting of wrong” should occur 
at the expense of a third person whose ancestors had nothing to do with the “wrong” 
inflicted on the ancestor of the first person — in fact they may have been in a part of the 
world thousands of miles removed. If this sounds like a ridiculous proposition, it does so 
because it is one. There is no moral foundation here, only a perhaps well-intended but 
short-sighted creation of a vicious cycle. 

The practical case. The very question of adding categories to the existing ones 
demonstrates the futility of the practice. In truth, classification of people in this manner 
would require as many categories as there are individuals. Arbitrary simplifications serve 
only to perpetrate and perpetuate injustice based on stereotypes and a predetermined 
outcome The current racial and ethnic classifications, whether in the Census or on 
affirmative action forms, are in their crude generalizations an insult to intelligence. Worse 
still, they are a slap in the face of people of genuine goodwill who seek inoreased harmony 
and, to quote the Founders, "domestic Tranquility.” Indeed, the continued encouragement 
of group identity and corresponding tension between groups threaten not only our union, 
but any semblance of “general welfare.” 

There may have been, there may still be good intentions on the part of those who 
advocate these practices. The time has come, however, to take note of the ominous origins 
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of the practices, the absence of legitimacy, the lack of moral foundations, and the ultimate 
futility of the exercise. Secular law has never been successful at inducing moral conduct 
in people. Only religion is capable of so doing.. Secular law can dictate behavior, but it 
invites severe reaction the moment the law is no longer backed by brute force. An 
American government should never engage in placing obstacles in the path of the citizen. 
Governments in other societies who had done so were certain to fail sooner or later. All a 
government can accomplish successfully is the removal of obstacles. That, however, is 
possible only if all citizens are affected in equal measure. 

Accordingly, whereas our founding principles might accommodate surveys which 
inquire about a person’s ancestry without predetermined categories, the questions now in 
use and those contemplated by the Federal Government, I submit, have no place in the 
Census as mandated in Article (I) of the Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, I thank you for that eloquent statement. My fa- 
ther happened to be an immigrant from Germany in 1903. You 
sound much like him. I have always found that immigrants have 
a greater appreciation for the Constitution than most people born 
here regardless of race or ethnicity. Because you saw the difference 
between where you came from and where you came to. I thank God 
for immigrants who renew our faith in America when they come 
here. 

Since you mentioned that point of groups versus individuals, I 
am going to take the liberty of the Chair without objection to put 
in at this point in the record a dissent that I wrote when I was 
on the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights when some of my col- 
leagues were saying well, we have to translate our ballots, and this 
started in the Federal courts in Lau v. Nichols, into particular lan- 
guages. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Horn. Of course, that is sheer idiocy under the Constitution. 
And yet, we are still doing it, and it is wrong. This Congress should 
have the guts to deal with that matter when we get to it. It was 
not in the original Voting Rights Act, I can assure you. It was 
added later, I am sure, with well meaning people with compassion. 

But if we are going to start carrying out the equal protection 
clause as being based on helping groups and not individuals, then 
we will need 300 or 350, if you include Indian dialects, of different 
types of ballots printed in the United States. And since that is so 
absurd, maybe we all ought to speak English, and read English, if 
we are going to be citizens. 

That was the tenor of my remarks. But I am going to put in the 
full remarks, and take advantage of you opening up that question. 

I am going to yield the time now to my colleague from Illinois, 
Mr. Davis. We will each take 7 minutes to question and maybe a 
little longer. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
had a feeling that this group might bring out the academician in 
you. I was sitting there hoping that you did not pack up your books 
and run back to academe. 

But it was certainly delightful to hear the testimony coming from 
each one of you. And I do think that academe provides a foundation 
of hope for not only America but indeed for the world. 

Dr. Vazsonyi, I could not help but think when you raised the 
question of Thomas Jefferson relative to the creation of men how 
one can bridge the gap to the practicality or the reality when I 
think of the fact that Jefferson actually owned slaves, but made 
this lofty statement. 

How do you bridge the gap between what one says and what one 
does? 

Mr. Vazsonyi. Congressman, I think that I began responding to 
this when I mentioned the climbing of Mount Everest. That there 
can be little doubt that Mr. Jefferson looked around him and saw 
a very unequal world both in his household and the world at large. 

And it seems to me that the phrase that he wrote is the expres- 
sion of an aspiration, one that was not reality anywhere else at 
that time, or in the very fewest places. And mostly those who spoke 
English even described it as an aspiration to achieve at some later 
date. 

So it was a long and arduous road, and there were realities 
which happened to exist at that time. I have a Ph.D. in history, so 
I have done a certain amount of reading and thinking about these 
things. It seems to me that there are two things that people cannot 
do. One is to change the past, and the other is to foretell the fu- 
ture. And it seems to me that there is no disagreement today about 
the way that we viewed the past, but we cannot change it. 

I do not think that Mr. Jefferson would have been in a position 
even to change his present beyond a certain extent, but it was pos- 
sible for him to propose that the Nation be committed to an idea. 

And I wonder if you might agree with me. Congressman, if I sug- 
gest that the only test that America ever failed was when meas- 
ured against American standards. America certainly never failed 
by any standards established or existed in other nations, only its 
own. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. Well, I would agree with that. But I was 
taught never to compare yourself with others, because you might 
become vain. Because there is always someone greater and far less- 
er and so the only true measurement is against or compared to self 

The other question that I would ask, we had a little bit of it, but 
I would ask each one of you, if you could respond to it. 

Since politicians have to make decisions, I mean we ultimately 
may have to decide something on the basis of something, do you 
think that the categories which currently exist really help to fight 
discrimination and help move us closer to that state that Jefferson 
may have been talking about? 

Mr. Vazsonyi. I would just like to report that I arrived here in 
1959, and I happened to end up in Tallahassee, FL, because there 
was a great musician with whom I wanted to study. And I found 
myself in the middle of a segregated State and community. 

I do not mind telling you that I simply could not believe that this 
could exist in America, in the America that I had hoped to come 
to. 

But I was also here in 1964 when I became a citizen, and I saw 
what was happening. And that America was always famous for 
self-examination, more than others. I claim this vanity, I permit 
myself the vanity, because I was not born here, and am not as prej- 
udiced. 

So I know where we come from. Because I have experienced it, 
and I fought it in my own little way, you know, before I was a cit- 
izen or could speak English. 

But your question is have we accomplished something? And my 
answer would have to be that if I compare the spirit, the intent, 
the genuine good will that I felt about 30 years ago really sweeping 
the country, my honest answer under oath would have to be that 
I think that we are worse off today than we were then. 

And I take up something that one of the witnesses mentioned. 
I think that if we seek information, then a question about ancestry 
is helpful. The sense is that these categories are really about bene- 
fits, or to even put it more crudely, money and that is not a good 
recipe for good feelings to develop. 

Mr. Hodgkinson. I think that the categories are getting less use- 
ful, partly because of something that Dr. Waters said. And that is 
the fact that we are now finding much more things going on within 
each category as well as the costs. 

Shirley Halzlett has a wonderful book called “The Sweeter the 
Juice,” which describes a black family in which two children have 
light skins and go North, and two stay in the South. And the de- 
scription of what happens to them in terms of their lives is deeply 
moving for a white person. 

My feeling is that the categories will continue to get less useful, 
because of the fact that the population is going through some very 
major shifts that we never encountered before. And it seems to me 
that those shifts can only get larger. 

Several indications are that we have roughly 2 million Native 
Americans, and 4 to 5 million people who will claim in one form 
or another, in one venue or another, that they have Native Amer- 
ican ancestry. 
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All of those things, I think, are going to begin to boil over. And 
people are going to become aware of the fact that these categories 
are not scientific. And there may be a disillusionment with this 
whole process, which would be a bad thing for everybody. 

So my concern is that these be as accurate as we can possibly 
make them. And I do not think that the current categories are as 
accurate as we could possibly make them. 

Ms. Waters. Yes. I think that the current categories are very 
useful for protecting people and for helping people. 

As part of the National Academy of Science’s workshop on 0MB 
Directive 15 a couple of years ago, they wrote to every Federal 
agency and said how do you use these categories. And we had a 
binder about that thick. It was extremely informative to me about 
the incredible range to which these data are put in protecting peo- 
ple and helping people in all kinds of different ways. 

I do think that you are facing a technical problem though, which 
is as the population changes, the categories have to change along 
with them. And that is partly a technical question and it is partly 
a political question. And clearly, those lists of races on the census 
are a political result. No person I trained in demography or social 
science would come up with that list of categories. 

But you do need to walk a fine line between changing them 
enough to keep them useful, and not destroying the uses to which 
they are being put currently. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. So you are saying the ultimate bottom 
line. I guess when you raised the question of the benefits, I could 
not help but think of Voltaire who suggested that there were a lot 
of people who took the position that the purpose of politics was to 
take as much money from one group of people as you could, and 
give it to another group. Also, I guess that he was a philosopher. 

And I am not sure that much has changed in the way of think- 
ing. I am saying that practically everybody that I know thinks in 
terms of a certain kind of self-interest, and then figures out a way 
to rationalize the self-interest, so that it does not sound or seem 
to be self-serving. 

So there is a tremendous gap that already exists, but it is being 
generated even more between those who have and who have not. 
And all of the groups are concerned about how do I get. You know, 
not how I get what may rightfully belong to someone else, but how 
do I get my fair share. 

And I think that civil rights groups take the position that some- 
how the addition will decrease the ability to get their fair share. 

How do we allay those fears, or how do we respond to those feel- 
ings and questions? 

Mr. Vazsonyi. I think that the first problem. Congressman, is 
what fair share is. And I think that since you bring up Voltaire, 
I would like to take the liberty of referring to what I think is the 
real debate that has been going on for 300 or 400 years between 
two fundamentally different views of the world. And I think that 
we are in the middle of it here right now. 

One view believes in perfection that can be and must be achieved 
at any cost. And another view holds that we are imperfect, and so 
was Thomas Jefferson incidently, and we all are. And that we need 
to go with the best possible. 
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I would like to submit to you that only if you believe that perfec- 
tion is possible can you define what fair share is. Because it is a 
very relative thing. 

I really do not mean to get melodramatic. But believe me that 
if you are 8 years old and you are in the siege of Budapest as I 
was, followed by 2 or 3 years with basically no food for anyone, 
then relatively speaking, the poor of America appear to have gen- 
erally a better lot than a whole lot of people in all sorts of condi- 
tions elsewhere. Which is not to say that they are not poor rel- 
atively speaking. But because it is relative, what is fair? 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I think that I understand you. I often de- 
bate the question of is it fair for birds to eat worms? And I take 
the position that if you ask the bird, you get one answer. And if 
you ask the worm, then you get a different answer most likely. And 
so there are dilemmas I guess that we really face as we try to ar- 
rive at a conclusion. 

I am finished, Mr. Chairman. I think that you have been more 
than generous. If the other two would respond, that would conclude 
my questions. 

Ms. Waters. Well, I think that what I would try to do is to think 
creatively about how to allow people their ability to self-identify, 
but then be able somehow to come back to the categories that you 
need for legislative needs. And that may mean having some kind 
of a combination question, and I have seen a couple sort of floating 
around, in which you have the categories that you need for legisla- 
tive purposes, and you also allow people somehow to tell you what 
they really are. There is a small percentage of Americans that real- 
ly do want to tell you that they are a combination of different 
things. 

And I think that it is important for you to recognize that that 
has become a real sense that people have that when they fill out 
these forms, that they are really asking for recognition of some- 
thing. They are some dignity issues that come up with people about 
being recognized for who they are. 

So I think that some combination there where you can allow peo- 
ple to answer a question to say who they are, and then get back 
to the categories that you need for legislative needs. 

Mr. Hodgkinson. I would also suggest that you look carefully at 
the national origin issue. Because there are some nations that were 
clearly put in the form as examples, because of political pressure. 
And I see nothing wrong with that as long as everybody has the 
right to compete. But why out of 200 and some nations in the 
world, we have a list of some nations on the census and we do not 
have others, when every nation has somebody living in the country, 
it seems to me to be a disequity in itself 

I find it sort of a hodge-podge of different kinds of information. 
And to my mind, there has to be some self-scoring. But there also 
has to be a sense on the part of people to understand what this is 
all about. And I do not think that most people do. I think that 
there is vast confusion about what this thing actually is. My feeling 
is that we have seen the tip of the iceberg in terms of people who 
actually do come from mixed circumstances. And I think that once 
it becomes socially acceptable to talk about it, you are going to see 
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a large increase in the number of people who will so record them- 
selves. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I really hate that the press left so soon. 
Because I think that it would have been just great or it would be 
great for the American public to experience this discourse. And I 
certainly again appreciate your responses. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman, and I agree with him on his 
last comment. That maybe we are going to get you back here on 
the third hearing on this subject, which will be July 25, 1997. 

0MB, the Office of Management and Budget, is supposed to re- 
ceive a preliminary recommendation on Directive 15 sometime in 
July. And the subcommittee will convene to consider that rec- 
ommendation. 

I just have a few closing questions here that interest me. I hap- 
pened to serve in President Eisenhower’s administration, believe it 
or not, and I think that I am one of the few that is still in Con- 
gress, except for Strom Thurmond and Senator Byrd. I remember 
living through the Depression. 

Eisenhower had a great comment. He lived through, not the De- 
pression I lived through — he was in the military and a major — but 
when he was a young boy in the early part of the century in Kan- 
sas. Kansas was not exactly the well off section of America. He 
said, “I guess that we were poor, but we did not know it.” 

And that is exactly the way I was. My father was completely 
wiped out in the Depression. He lost everything he had, except 13 
acres of a hillside and a house that he had built with his own 
hands. That is where I was born. So I did not know any different. 
I thought that it was the best life I could find. I thank God every 
day that I was not born in urban America, be it Los Angeles, Long 
Beach, or anywhere else. 

Some of this is consciousness of one’s relative deprivation. I think 
that probably one of the most influential books that I ever read 
was Crane Brinton, one of your colleagues a few decades ahead of 
you, at Harvard in the history department, who wrote “The Anat- 
omy of Revolution, Phase I, Alienation of the Intelligentsia.” That 
could cause the Government more trouble than most people think. 
Ideas are important. 

And I remember, as a young man in my eating club, having Ke- 
rensky over for dinner. He had been one of the great democrats — 
small d — in Russia, who had actually led the Duma in trying to get 
democratic policies and putting the Czar aside peacefully. 

As he warmed up, you saw what might have been Russia, in- 
stead of 70 years of communism and totalitarianism and killing 26 
million people. But that did not happen, because of a mistake here 
and there. 

But what I am particularly curious about. Dr. Waters, since you 
have written so much on the subject, and I regret that I did not 
have time to read all of your books before this hearing, but this has 
been a bad week in terms of reading anything but budget resolu- 
tions. 

But you wrote one, “From Many Strands, Ethnic and Racial 
Groups in Contemporary America,” then “Ethnic Options, Choosing 
Identities in America,” and numerous articles. 
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What I am curious about, since you might have been here when 
I noted that groups were concerned that the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights was not thinking about national origin discrimination, 
and correctly came and berated us, and I agreed with them. They 
should have berated us. 

The original focus of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights under 
President Eisenhower was first on black voting, voting discrimina- 
tion as to blacks in the southern United States. That was point 
one. 

The Commission came in unanimous. He never thought that they 
could agree. They did agree, even with southerners on it. No one 
could say that that was not true. 

Then in 1961, they issued major reports on housing, education, 
administration of justice, and so on. Six major reports. Which those 
of us on the Hill in a staff position tore apart and put into legisla- 
tion, and beat on the door of the Kennedy administration for about 
3 solid years. We finally forced out of them — they were very reluc- 
tant to do anything believe it or not — a civil rights draft in June 
1963. 

Now the Civil Rights Commission broadened its base. Well, by 
late 1969, they at last thought about discrimination against Mexi- 
can-Americans. They issued a Mexican-American education report. 
They had not done anything about it. I would hate to tell you that 
we finally forced them to think about the Native American, the 
American Indian. And we held hearings on the Navaho Reservation 
in October 1973 and all of that. 

And women, they did not bother themselves with women. So we 
had to force them into thinking about that. And shame them in as 
fellow commissioners, they finally went along with that. 

The bias of the staff was simply, and I can certainly understand 
it, no group has been discriminated as much against in this coun- 
try as African-Americans historically, and still to some degrees in 
some places. But it has been a slow evolution of groups coming into 
their own with their problems. Since we had review of the adminis- 
tration of justice in the country, we would look at what was hap- 
pening to the gay Americans, nobody on the staff wanted to touch 
that one. I mean it was just a wall that went up. And police abuse 
was going on, and nobody was facing up to it. So I faced up to it. 
And so it went. Even groups of Government people that mean well 
sometimes have to be kicked, dragging their feet, or pulled into the 
20th and 21st century. 

So what I am curious about with your writings is do you feel in 
this day and age that we are several decades or three generations 
past the large East European ethnic migration to the United States 
in the 1870’s, 1880’s, and 1890’s, the turn of the century, I would 
just be curious as to what your feeling is on this, how much dis- 
crimination if any has been suffered in the East European commu- 
nities as they met the cultures that came ahead of them? 

And this includes my Irish ancestors who felt that the Yankees 
were beating them up politically, economically, and every which 
way, and then by the 1940’s they were beating the yankees up in 
terms of politicals and all of their neighbors. You know, you had 
the Italian gangs in one block and the Irish gangs in another. 
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My assistant, I remember, when I was president of the Univer- 
sity at Long Beach, I said, “How did you learn to be a track star?” 
He said, “I learned by running like heck when the neighborhood 
gang came after me.” One learns to be very fleet of foot at that 
point. 

But I would be curious as to how you would sum it up with your 
research on this. Is ethnic discrimination still with us, and is it 
worthy of anything the Government agencies are supposed to be 
doing to fight discrimination? 

Ms. Waters. I think that you can find individual instances of 
discrimination based on a particular national origin or European 
origin ethnic group. I think that what we have learned, and really 
the census ancestry data has been incredibly important for answer- 
ing these questions. Before we had that ancestry question we could 
not even really talk about later generation European origin ethnic 
groups. 

But I think that most of the data points to the fact that for most 
of these groups, even from Eastern Europe, they have experienced 
what sociologists Andy Greeley calls the ethnic miracle. That in 
most cases that there is no evidence of systematic occupational dis- 
crimination. They earn the same incomes for people at the same 
educational levels. 

Even the occupational concentrations that you had seen for Slav- 
ic groups, and Greeks, and Italians, et cetera by 1980 and 1990, 
you can see some vestiges of it, but you really cannot see much of 
it at all. So in most cases, I think that you have seen real social 
progress over a couple of generations for those European ethnic ori- 
gin groups. 

Whether or not there are particular people who still experience 
particular discrimination, I would say that I am sure that there 
are. But I think that systematically the data points to real ethnic 
progress for those groups. 

Mr. Horn. So then the question would be why do we need the 
ancestry question? 

Ms. Waters. Well, you know what is interesting about the ances- 
try question is that the census tends to always be designed to solve 
yesterday’s problems, because that is what you are thinking about 
when you design it. So, of course, the ancestry question was de- 
signed to really give information about European groups, because 
the groups were aging generationally. 

But in fact, it is being used for instance to look at Arab Ameri- 
cans, discrimination against Arab Americans. And in fact, if it is 
on the year 2000 census, there will be another group that it will 
turn out that we did not even think about them when we were de- 
signing the census. But there are people who will self-identify that 
way, and you will actually find red lining against them, systematic 
discrimination, and income problems. 

And so I do not think that you necessarily know before you col- 
lect the data who you might be actually best using it for. We col- 
lected it to find out how Eastern Europeans were doing. It actually 
gave us a lot of info about Arab-Americans. And it is the only 
source of information about Arab-Americans, some of whom experi- 
ence very virulent discrimination. 
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Mr. Horn. We have major refugee groups in various parts of the 
country. In my own city of Long Beach, there are roughly 50,000 
Cambodians. If you go over to Orange County and Westminster 
Garden Grove, they even have a sign that the State has put on the 
highway. Little Saigon. If you go into central Los Angeles on the 
freeway, there is a sign Korea Town. That is all put up with the 
excited part of the businessmen and women in those communities, 
who would like the tourists to come there, sample the food, and so 
forth and so on. 

So you think that by having an ancestry category on the census 
form, that is we wanted to do an economic analysis or other type, 
a school progression analysis or whatever, we could find where 
those clusters are, and see if they are going at the same pace as 
the majority of American citizens? 

Ms. Waters. Well, the reason that we have everybody lobbying 
you to be on the short form which is the race and Hispanic ques- 
tion is that sometimes that kind of question that you have, the an- 
cestry data will not be very good for it, because you will not be able 
to get it at a low enough level of concentration, because it is from 
the sample, it is from the 20 percent sample. 

So sometimes if you have, for instance, school enrollment kinds 
of data that you are looking for, the ancestry data is not as helpful 
as if you had it on the race or Hispanic question. So Koreans are 
a race category and you can get that data for the school enrollment 
for Koreans. The Cambodians are not. You have to find them in the 
other Asia category. So it is a hit or miss kind of thing in terms 
of the politics of who is listed separately. 

Mr. Horn. As you suggest, that is very misleading. Look at the 
Mung people, the poorest of Asias that came over here as refugees. 
They certainly deserved to come here given all of the service they 
rendered to the U.S. Government. You have thousands of them in 
the central valley. I have probably a thousand in my district adja- 
cent and mixed into the Cambodian areas of Long Beach. They cer- 
tainly are as poverty ridden in many ways and less adaptable to 
adjustment to the United States, because they were an older gen- 
eration really. It is difficult to learn the language and so forth. 

I guess that if we have that question of whether people know 
what they can write down there, and even what it is. I can see 
value in that, as you do a random check of different groups and try 
to look at their relative standing. I think that there are one or two 
good studies that I saw 20 years ago where people actually did that 
kind of analysis. 

Now, I do not know that the Government is doing it. It should. 
It should be exploiting these things. So you see where the trouble 
spots are. And as we go through this argument on what is the ef- 
fect of changes in the welfare law with legal immigrants, that is 
also a major problem. Because you have an older generation that 
faces a lot of problems that any older generation in poverty would 
face. They are living on very little, which is whatever the SSI check 
under Social Security puts in their mail box. 

But anyhow, those are certainly some of the things that I think 
would affect many districts in this country. Now there are a lot of 
other arguments that we can go through. And the courts have been 
doing it piece by piece. 
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You have got places in West Virginia that are still speaking Eliz- 
abethan English. There has not been much movement out of there. 
And some of them are still in deep poverty with the end of mining 
and all the rest, or the others left, and left them behind. So you 
have pockets of this all over the country. 

I do not know if any of you have any other comments that you 
want to make on this. We will welcome them. And then we are 
going to adjourn this. The House is going to reconvene at 6:30. So 
we are just in time. 

Mr. Hodgkinson. If I could have 10 seconds, I would like to com- 
mend your attention to the Kentucky State Supreme Court deci- 
sion, which desegregated schools economically. Rural districts 
brought suit against basically Louisville. And without any census 
data being used as far as I could tell, the State went through a sig- 
nificant shift in terms of building a floor under every poor child in 
the State of Kentucky. 

That is a model for what we may have to do more often in the 
future. I commend that sort of issue to your attention. 

Mr. Horn. Frankly, I could not agree with you more. When you 
look at the economic deprivation, I think that all of this shows up. 
There has been substantial discrimination. And there are enough 
idiots in this country as well as anywhere else that would discrimi- 
nate based on color. But often, that will come up in the economic 
data. 

And affirmative action, the word fraud was used in some of that. 
There is no question that nonminority students have checked the 
column, because they feel that universities will not admit them 
otherwise. That is a pretty sad commentary on where we are in 
university admissions. 

Of course, California now is having to grapple with how you deal 
with that when you cannot use the quota system. Affirmative ac- 
tion ought to be used, and a good personnel policy. That is all it 
is. But if it ends up with a quota, that was never the intent of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Hubert Humphrey was adamant on this, as the co-floor manager 
with my own mentor. Senator Kuchel. When we had a major brief- 
ing for the whole Senate, those questions came up and it was abso- 
lutely clear, there is no quota related to anything in this legisla- 
tion. 

And all of that was both Executive orders of President Johnson 
and President Nixon, one Democrat and one Republican, who 
thought that they were doing good deeds. Well, they were to a cer- 
tain extent. But good deeds sometimes get turned into things you 
wish you had not started, because it can be so misused. And that 
is where we are sort of making the circle right now. 

Well, I thank you all for coming. It has been very helpful. Keep 
in touch with us. We would be glad to have any other thoughts you 
have, and we will put them in the record at this point, if on the 
way home and back to your offices you have other thoughts. 

Mr. Vazsonyi. May I make one final observation, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Horn. Surely. 

Mr. Vazsonyi. It seems to me that discrimination and other 
atrocities are committed by individuals against other individuals. 
Groups can’t do things, and groups can’t sustain things, people do. 
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And it would seem to me that if the effort that we are putting into 
remedies through groups would be put into maximum enforcement 
of the law and remedy of the law for every individual who suffers, 
we may be further down the road. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I thank you. 

And I am now going to thank the staff who worked on this hear- 
ing starting with our very able staff director and counsel for the 
Government Management, Information, and Technology Sub- 
committee, Russell George, against the wall there quietly observing 
this, once the wheels start. And John Hynes, who is right next to 
me, is the professional staff member responsible for this hearing. 
Andrea Miller is the clerk for the majority subcommittee is over 
there waiting to scoop eveiy thing up, as soon as we get out of here. 
David McMillen, a professional staff member for the minority and 
Ellen Rayner, the chief clerk for the minority. 

Our court reporter here, committee reporter, Charlie Smith. 

We thank them all for what they did to make a very useful and 
enjoyable hearing. 

And we thank you all. We appreciate you coming. 

With that, this meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 6:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 
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STATEMENT 

WILLIAM DENIS FUGAZY 
CHAIRMAN 

NATIONAL ETHNIC COALITION OF ORGANIZATIONS, INC. 

MR. CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the National Ethnic Coalition of Organizations, Inc. (NECO), I am 
pleased K> provide this testimony. I applaud the leadership of the Chaimm and this Subcommittee for 
conducting these series of hearings on Federal measures of race and edinidty with a special focus on the 
upcoming C^isus in the year 2000. Your objective of getting the views of all alfected individuals and groups is 
commendable before the Government embarks on any course of action. 

NECO, with more than five million members, is the largest organization of its kind in the United States. 
Our mandate is to preserve ethnic diversity, promote equality and tolerance, combat injustice and bring about 
harmony and unity among all peoples. 

My mtun foci» today can be succinctly stated. The 20(X) Census must count for everyone! NECO, as an 
origjnalmemberofthe Working Group on Ancestry in the U.S. Census, supports the retention of the long form 
and the inclurion of the ancestry question in the next Census. There are those who would seek to eliminate both 
of these in a false pumuit of economy. Yet, the simple fact is we are a far poorer country if we lack the 
appropriate data that allows our nation to keep an accurate count of all our peoples, e^>ecially the r^dly 
increasing ethnic populations. 

The ancestry question has many beneficiaries beyond the people who are counted as a result of it. The 
data from the ancestry question proves important and usefiU for social scientists, journalists and other reseuobers 
as well as local mid state governmental entities who need it to do outreach, particularly to the needy of the 
various communities. This data has impcntant economic value to the business and corpor^e community. 
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There is still one and critically importoit re^on why this data is important. It allows advocacy 
organizations such as ours to woric with our different constituwicies to ensure they fully participate in our great 
democracy. Over the years, tmllirms of immi^jmts have come to our shores m^ing tyranny. We must do all 
we can to ensure that once they are here they are fully mmnstreamed into our democratic system. 

NECO views the retention of the ancestry question and the long form as being essentially inseparable. To 
elirranata either or brth gu^^tees that millions of individuals will be disenfranchised from the C^mis — 
something we should avdid at all costs. 

Finally, let me add my voice to those who want to ensure that this Census achieves the highest possible 
and most acairate coint posable in the year ^00. The Census Bintsau as the lead federal agency vested wifri 
the responsibility for the Census, should be given the maximum flexibility to pursue traditional and newer 
methods to achieve the best count. 

Again, I salute this Subcommittee for its interest in obtaining the views of the many constituencies 
concerned about the 2000 Census 
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TESTIMONY 


May 15. 1997 


Dear Chairman Stephen Horn, 

I am a social scientist and clinical psychologist writing to your committee to support a 
change in census taking methods on the race question of categorization. I am a tenured 
professor at the University of Washington in Ethnic Studies with adjunct appointments in 
Psychology and Women’s Studies. 1 am also part of the governance structure of the 
American Psychologic^ Association M the representative from the Division for the Study 
of Ethnic Minority Psychology, My research and publications have been in the area of 
race relations, multiracial people, and minority mental health. Two of my edited books 
provide foundation for understanding why there is a need consider a multiracial response 
on the census/ Over 40 people from around the country with expertise on this subject 
have contributed to these volumes in terms of theory, research, and analysis of the 
meaning of this emerging population. 

‘ Socially Mixed People in America (Thou^md Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 1 992), 
the first contemporary volume written predominantly by persons of multiracial 
heritage spanning two generations. The second book, The Multiracial Experience: 
Racial Borders As the New Frontier (Thousand Oaks, CA; Sage Publications, 1996). 
Subsequently. Naomi Zack has edited a volume (American Mixed Race, New York: 
Routledge, 1 995). Several popular books examming the constructing of race have been 
published in the last five years: essays, poetry, autobiographic, and novels. 




T,uU;lfi)rd. GN «0 (3C>6) l-AX: {Tor.) i,if.--407J 
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The demographic landscape of this country is changing. Allowing people to check more 
than one box in response to the race question for those groups with which they identify 
would provide a more accurate accounting of the population than is possible now. I 
emphasise the phrase, with which they identify, because of concerns that have been 
expressed by various representatives of diSsrent communities. Persons of mixed heritage, 
for example, black and white, who do not identify with their white heritage may only 
choose to check one heritage. Those persons of Hawaiian heritage (which is already very 
mixed) may only choose Hawaiian. However, there are a glowing number of persons of 
mixed ancestry who wish to claim and identify with more than one racial heritage. 

In reviewing this issue, it is of utmost concern that race and the concern over racial 
identification be extended beyond the boundaries between black and whate. Of ail ethnic 
groups and racial groups, intermarriage is highest for Asian Americans. Concomitantly, 
the birthrates of multiracial babies and the young people of mixed heritage growing up 
together has increased. Demographic research from sociologist, Harry Kitano at UCLA, 
among others, demonstrates that with each succeeding generation in this country 
intermarriage rates become higher for Asian Americans, Based on LA County data, rates 
for Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Korean, and Vietnam®© Americans was high, often over 
40 %. 


The number of young people of biracial and multiracial heritage is significantly increasing. 
Concorratantly, an increasing number of biracial people are Insisting that they are of both 
heritages, racially and ethnically, rather than applying monoracial, hypodescent rules, This 
is a trend rather than a phenomenon. In contrast to previous eras, the tendency of many 
multiracial people to identify as both Asian and white, black and Asian, white and black, 
black and Native American, etc,, stems from the circumstances of their birth as well the 
success of the civil rights era of the third quarter of a century. In essence, that these 
young people insist upon identifying outside of the simple categories of race that w© have 
in this country is a testament to the success of previous civil rights efforts. 

I teach m upper division class at the University of Washington entitled RaciaJfy Mixed 
People in America. The young people in this class are not all of mixed heritage, but have 
many overlapping attitudes with those students of mixed heritage. Most of these students 
inherit the consequences and benefits of the civil fights era in which their parents reached 
adulthood. They constantly question the archaic and illogicai racial constructions created 
in this country. They like other students in other professors’ courses around the country, 
whether it be in California, Washington, Arizona, question how long we can continue to 
define race as rigidly as we do. Maity of these young people are interradally dating, 
married, or have biracial children, They wonder about how to explain the illo^caJ system 
of race to which their children are subjected. 

The increase in the numbers of multiracial people is directly related to the civil rights 
legislation enacted by the U.S. Congress in the third quarter of this century. Fair Housing 
laws, desegregation of schools, and equ^ employment opportunities set the st^ for 
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people from difierent backgrounds to meet each other, get to know each other as 
individuals, and be intimate to the point of having children. This same quarter of this 
csentury also was witness to etlmic and racial pride movements that made the point that 
part of empowerment was determining which labels were to be used to identify individuals 
of a racial and/or ethnic group. Subsequently, some of the civil rights generation and their 
children, and their children’s diildren, have acted on the sttimdes that are behind civil 
rights legislation. They embrace civil rights for all and desire to correct the inequities and 
unequal treatment of people on the basts of race, ethnicity, gender, and other statuses that 
have been related to oppression. 

I have conducted a series of studies in this last two years trying to understand what 
psycl»35ocia] factors explain why intermarriage contemporarily occurs despite the social 
taboos that still &d$t. The results &om my studies in the Northwest corroborate findings 
of psychologist Belinda Tucker at the Neuropsychiatric Institute in Los Angeles, CA. In 
summary, there are three main findings from my studies that are relevant to thinking about 
the trend in changing demographics. Incr^^ed divorce rates seem to be correlated with a 
dimini^ment of parental control over their children’s choices of partners. Thus, adult 
children often have less parental pressures to conform to social norms in second 
marriages. The explanation coming from my study and already found in Dr. Tucker’s 
work is that persons are older in second marriages and this seems to foster more 
independence of choice. Secondly, I’m also finding with societal changes in control of 
women and women’s increasing ability to support themselves, young women are also freer 
to pursue their choice of partner even if it meets with paroat^ dkap|Ho\^, Thkdly, 
people are voicing thoughts and attitudes in focus groups and in individual interviews that 
are highly suggestive that the civil rights efforts in this country in the third quarter of this 
century has affected their thinking. With antimiscegenatioa laws repealed in 1967, people 
feel more able to follow their hearts across racial lines, despite socii taboos. 

That contemporary young people of mixed heritage can identify as rmrltiracial stems from 
their belief that the races should not be treated unequally. t!ius» they do not appfy one<drop 
rules for racial classification, i.e., one drop of non-white (black, Asian, etc.) blood makes 
you non-white. An increasing number of young people are bom of two parents of color 
from different groups, eg., black and Asian. Many of these young people feel that they 
are both and see in the mirror that they arc both. Furthermore, these young generation of 
multiracial people are not the result of rape or concubinage. They are wanted and even 
planned children. Although many young people say it Is ^fficult and confiising to be botl^ 
many have found a way to integrate their backgrounds into an identity which embraces all 
of their heritage This success in and of itself is a hopeful message for our country. 

Work of mii^ that is completed and in press for publication includes a schematic model to 
explain why people of seemingly similar background can racially identify differently as well 
as similariy . Geographic reglcxi and the history and politics of race must be considered in 
such models. I contend that the thinking about race has some different dynamics on the 
west coast compared to the east coast; In part, this is also explained and driven by the 
distribution of the population. The west coast has the m^ority of the Asian and Pacific 
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Island American population in the United States. Necessarily, the conversations and racial 
frameworks must extend beyond black white. The west coast and southwest has the 
majority of the population identified as Hispanic. Again, necessarily the racial and ethnic 
discussions must expand beyond black white. I would also contend that the majority of 
race mixing is occurring west of the Mississippi. 

There is a generation of multiracial young people of school age and young adult age on 
the west coast and through the southwest. In a study of the adjustment of preteens in 
Seattle of Afncan and Asian heritage, the author had to perform a preliminary analysis of 
her results because 20% of each sample derived from the public schools in Seattle was of 
mixed racial heritage,^ Two well constructed studies studying identity patterns of black 
Japanese Americans took place even before that in two different areas of the country, Los 
Angeles, CA, and Michigan. The respective authors found that many of the participants 
w«re simultaneously black and Japanese American identified.^ Situation and context 
determine the identification that is elicited. In another series of studies conducted by a 
researcher from the University of New Mexico comparing mixed heritage samples in 
Honolulu, Hi, and mixed heritage samples in Albuquerque, NM, Stephan found that racial 
identity is highly contextual and the assumptions commonly made about the influence of 
cultural exposure to ethnic identity and racial identity were not always well-founded. She 
concluded that the young people included in this study are the portent of some changes in 
the way identity is being constructed contemporarily.'* A recent documentary film made in 
Berkeley, CA captures the visual images and emotions of Afncan heritage young adults of 
mixed race heritage of Latino, white, Jewish, and Asian combinations. Whereas some 
interviewees identify solely as Afiican American, many identify as mixed and are 
emotionally tom by being forced to deny one part of their heritage which feels like an 
integral part of themselves.^ Similarly, sentiments are expressed in the narratives of 
numbers of participants from all over the country who were interviewed for Lise 
Funderburg’s book. Black, White. Other!' 


^Cauce, A. M., Hiraga, Y., Mason, C., Aguilar, T., Ordonez, N., & Gonzales, N. (1992), 
Between a Rock and a Hard Place: Social Adjustment of Biracial Youth. In M. P. P. 
Root, (Ed.), Racially Mixed People in America (pp. 207-222) Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications. 

^Hall, C. C. I (1980). The ethnic identity of racially mixed people: A study of Black- 
Japanese. Doctoral dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles. Thornton, M, C. 
(1983). A social history of a multiethnic identity: The case of black Japanese 
Americans. Doctoral dissertation, University of Michigan. 

^ Stephan, C. W. (1992). Mixed-heritage individuals: Ethnic identity and trait 
characteristics. In M. P. P, Root (ed ), Racially Mixed People in America (pp. 50-63). 
Thousand Oaks, CA; Sage. 

'Twine, F. W., Warren, J. W., & Ferrandiz, F. (1991), Just black? Multiracial identity. 
New York; Filmakers Library. 

^Funderburg, L. (199^). Black, white, other: Biracial Americans talk about race aud 
identity. New York; William Morrow. 
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This nation is at a crossroads. An unequaied opportunity to reconsider what it means to 
either change or to continue the same strategy of census taking regarding race presents 
itself in this time of change, I truly hope that a multiracial way of classifying, specifically 
checking more than one box, will be possible for the next decennial census. If this change 
isn’t made for this census, inevitably, we will be spending the time and money again to 
reconsider this Issue for the next decennial census, 

I realize that many. arguments have been offered against multiracial classification. 

However, as a scholar whose specialty is race, identity, and mental health, it is apparent 
that many of these arguments are the reiteration of old ways of thinking about race that 
are derived from how mix race people came to exist in this country (through rape and 
concubinage) and the strategies they used to contend with their racial status in an 
extremely divided society. Declaring that someone is black and white is no longer a 
statement of shame about being black. Similarly declaring that one is white and Asian is 
not a wish to deny one’s Asian heritage. It is a reflection of a multitude of experiences 
that result in an integrated identity that values both. Similarly race is not only about black 
and white in this country. The Asian American population, specifically, is growing 
rapidly. And within this population composed of many different ethnic groups, mixed race 
identity is an issue that is increasingly being acknowledged and recognized because so 
much of the young population is mixed. The last two end of the year issues of the Pacific 
Citizen^ the national paper of the Japanese American Citizens League, dedicated articles to 
this issue of multiracial Asian Americans. In her dissertation, Amy Mass explored identity 
in mixed race Japanese Americans, She concluded that people had found ways to blend ^ 
aspects of heritage both racially and ethnically which made it difficult to pull them apart. 

I have no doubt that this will become increasingly difficult for more and mote persons of 
Asian descent in this country as they have a generation to support their deeply felt identity 
as both. 

I advocate for a multiracial way of classifying so that we have an accurate way of 
cataloguing the population if we are going to continue to use the problematic construct of 
race which is confounded with ethnicity in the census race question. Change is diflficulf. 
particularly when we do not know exactly where it will take us. I certainly hope that the 
Office of Management and Budget and all the dedicated professionals who have spent an 
enormous time and energy on this issue will consider the ripple effects of this change. 
Although I do not believe that miscegenation and mixed race people are the solution to 
this nation’ s long-standing racial problems, 1 do believe the mixed race people often 
provide an ability to see both sides and provide a fairness and honesty about race that is 
often missing from dialogues about race. A change in the census that would allow them to 
declare more than a single allegiance, loyalty, and identification would not only declare 
them visible, which is essential to positive mental health, but may open dialogues about 
race that have been virtually impossible until this contemporary time. People are often 


’Mass, A. I. (1992), Interracial Japanese Americans: The Best of both worlds or the end 
of the Japanese American community? In M, P, P. Root (£d.). Racially Mixed People In 
American (pp. 265-279). Thousand Oaks, CA; Sage. 
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more anxious anticipating the change than actually dealing with the change, I think this 
may well be the case for changing the way in which we think about racial classification. 

Respectfully, 

Maria P. P. Root, Ph D. 

Associate Professor, Am, Ethnic Studies 
Adjunct Professor, Psychology and Women’s Studies 
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FEDERAL MEASURES OF RACE AND ETH- 
NICITY AND THE IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
2000 CENSUS 


FRIDAY, JULY 25, 1997 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Government Management, 
Information, and Technology, 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2154, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Stephen Horn (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Horn, Davis of Virginia, Portman, 
Maloney, Davis of Illinois, and Owens. 

Also present: Representative Norton. 

Staff present: J. Russell George, staff director and counsel; John 
Hynes, professional staff member; Andrea Miller, clerk; David 
McMillen, minority professional staff member; and Ron Stroman, 
minority counsel. 

Mr. Horn. The Subcommittee on Government Management, In- 
formation, and Technology, quorum being present, will come to 
order. We will begin with opening statements. 

This is the third in a series of hearings on how the Federal Gov- 
ernment measures race and ethnicity. Today’s hearing follows a 
major decision on this issue. After 4 years of review, a task force 
set up by the Office of Management and Budget, known as the 
Interagency Committee, has issued a detailed recommendation for 
changes to the standard measures of race and ethnicity. 

This is not a casual matter. It is highly personal for millions of 
Americans who take pride in their full heritage. It also is a vital 
issue for the enforcement of the civil rights laws of our Nation. 

The current measures include four basic categories of race: black, 
white, Asian or Pacific Islander, and American Indian or Alaskan 
native. These categories and other standards for the collection and 
reporting of data on race and ethnicity are set forth in 0MB Direc- 
tive 15. 

A major issue is whether these categories are adequate to meas- 
ure our society now and in the coming decade. In particular, there 
is growing concern that asking individuals to identify with only one 
of these four categories on the census questionnaire and other 
forms fails to accommodate people of multiple racial heritages. 

It is not hard to understand this problem. All you have to do is 
imagine you are Tiger Woods, perhaps without the Nike endorse- 
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ment, and someone is telling you to identify with only one part of 
your heritage. 

The challenge is to allow for multiracial identification without 
harming the usefulness and accuracy of the data. One proposal for 
multiracial identification is to create a fifth racial category called 
“multiracial.” Another proposal is to keep the current four cat- 
egories but allow respondents to check off more than one. 

On July 9, the Interagency Committee recommended against a 
multiracial category but in favor of allowing people to identify with 
more than one of the existing categories, to reflect their diverse 
backgrounds. In its recommendations to the Office of Management 
and Budget, the Interagency Committee stated that the multiracial 
population is growing and needs to be measured, but that a sepa- 
rate multiracial category is not the best way to do this. 

The recommendation notes that years of surveys and public town 
meetings did not show a general consensus on the definition of 
“multiracial,” and that such a category is likely to be misunder- 
stood by individuals responding to questions concerning race. 

As Edmund Burke once observed, “All government, indeed, every 
human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act, 
is founded on compromise and barter.” The Interagency Committee 
did just that. In effect, the task force has advised the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget to preserve the current use- 
fulness of racial and ethnic data, and also to acknowledge the de- 
sire of individuals to identify their heritage. 

Some will say this recommendation tries to please all sides, and 
therefore pleases none. There are two distinct aspects to this issue: 
The first is individual identification. People need to be treated with 
dignity, especially when they are being asked to identify them- 
selves. The second aspect is the utilization of these data. They are 
put to some very important purposes, purposes that many would 
say outweigh concerns over individual identification. 

The Interagency Committee recommendation leaves the ques- 
tions about tabulation and reporting of the data largely unan- 
swered. That is a problem, and we need to address it. Will people 
who check two racial categories be counted twice, significantly in- 
flating the numbers of two particular races in a particular area? 

We begin today with very distinguished witnesses. The Speaker 
will be delayed, because he is in some negotiations now on major 
issues before the closing of next week’s session, and we have told 
him he will be able to speak any time he walks through the door. 
So we are pleased when he can join us. 

We also will be hearing from other Members of Congress. We will 
then hear from a number of individuals who are experts in this 
area, as well as the administration witnesses, who will appear after 
we have heard all the rest of the discussion, so that they can inte- 
grate the views of the Interagency Committee with what they have 
heard. 

We will then hear the reaction of various witnesses. We will fi- 
nally get the testimony, not only from the Office of Management 
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and Budget, but also the Bureau of the Census, and the Depart 
ment of Justice. 

We thank you for joining us. Now I will call on the ranking Dem 
ocrat, Mrs. Maloney of New York, for an opening statement. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Stephen Horn follows:] 
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Hus is tiK thiid in a ssries of hearings on how the Federal Govmiment measures tsx:^ and 
ethnicity. Today’s hearing follows a major decision on the issue. After four years cf review, a 
task force set up by the Office of Management and Budget -- the Interagency Committee - has 
issued a detaikd recommea<^on for chains to the standard Federal measures of race and 
ethnkity. 

Hiis is not a casual matter. It is highly personal for millions of Americans >^o take pride 
in their fijU heritage. It al»> is a vital issiM for flic enforcem^it of civil iigh» laws in our Nation. 

The current measures include four basic cat^orics of race; Black, White, Asian or 
Pacific Islander, and American Indian or Alaskan Native. These categories and othw standards 
for the collection and reporting <rf data on race and ethnicity are set fordi in OMB Directive No. 
15, 


A major issi» is whefl^ tiiese cat^ories are adequate to measure our society now and in 
the coming decades. In locular, thwe is growng concern tiiat ^king individuals k identify 
with only one of these four categories on the Census questionnaire and other fonns fails to 
accommodate pe<^le of multiple racial heritages. 

It is not hard to understand this problem. All you have to do is you are Tiger 

Woods “ perhaps wthout the Nike endorsement - and someone is telling you to identify with 
only one part of your heritage. 

The challenge is to allow for multiracial identification without harming the usefulness 
and accuracy of the data. One proposal for multiracial identification is to create a fifth mciai 
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category called “multiracial.” Another proposal is to keep the current four categories but allow 
respondents to check off more than one. 

On July 9, the Interagency Committee recommended against a “multiracial” category but 
in favor of allowing people to identify with more than one of the existing categories to reflect 
their diverse backgrounds. In its recommendation to the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Interagency Committee stated that the multiracial population is growii^ and needs to be 
measured but that a separate multiracial category is not the best way to do this. The 
recommendation notes that years of surveys and public town meetings showed no general 
consensus on the definition of “multiracial” and that such a category is likely to be 
misunderstood by individuals responding to questions concerning race. 

As Edmund Burke once observed, “All government -- indeed, every human benefit and 
enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act -- is founded on compromise and barter.” The 
Interagency Committee did jiKt that. In effect, the task force has advised the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget to preserve the current usefulness of racial and ethnic data 
and also to acknowledge the desire of individuals to identify their heritage. Some vnW say tips 
recommendation tries to please all sides and therefore pleases none. 

There are two distinct aspects to this issue. The first is individual identification. People 
need to be treated with dignity, especially when they are being asked to identify themselves. The 
second aspect is the utilization of th^e data. ITiey are put to some very important purposes -- 
purposes that many would say outweigh concerns over individual identification. 

The Interagency Committee recommendation leaves the questions about tabulation and 
reporting of the data largely unanswered. That is a problem and we need to address it. Will 
people who check two racial categories be counted twice, significantly inflating the numbers of a 
particular race in a particular area? 

We begin today with a very distinguished witness, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the Honorable Newt Gingrich. We are very pleased that he joins us to offer his 
thoughts on this complex and important issue. 

Following the Speaker, we will hear from other Members of Congress who have taken an 
active interest in this issue. They are all hi^y knowledgeable and highly respected. We value 
their views. 

We will then hear reaction to the Interagency Committee recommendation from 
advocates and experts outside of the Government. We have received testimony from some of 
them before and we are pleased to welcome them back for further analysis of this issue. 

Finally, we will turn to a panel of Federal officials. They will give us the agency view 
where so much time and energy has been.spent reviewing measures of race and ethnicity^. We 
look forward to the testimony of the Of6ce of Man^ement and Budget, the Bureau of the 
Census, and the Department of Justice. 
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Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, I am committed to assuring that the next census 
is the most fair and most accurate that has ever been conducted. 
The measurement of race is central to that effort. Unfortunately, 
all of my colleagues are not committed to this effort. In fact, there 
are those who would have us pay a higher price for a 2000 census 
that is less accurate and, in some instances, will render the race 
question moot by not even counting them. 

The 2000 census will be the 22d census conducted by this Nation. 
Many are surprised that 3 years before the census there is so much 
discussion about what data to collect and how to collect it. That’s 
really no surprise. At this point prior to the last census, the Com- 
merce Department was already in court over how much that census 
would cost and how that census would be conducted. 

The measurement of race is essential to our understanding of the 
accuracy of the census. Shortly after the 1940 count, the Census 
Bureau started looking at the accuracy of the census using birth 
and death records. In preparation for World War II, the Census 
Bureau provided the Army with an estimate of the number of men 
eligible for active duty. 

It turned out that those estimates were low. Thirteen percent 
more black males turned up than the Census Bureau had pre- 
dicted. It was then that they began to understand the relationship 
between race and a gross undercount. 

Now, more than 50 years later, we have quite a collection of data 
regarding census errors. The methods used in the 1990 census 
caused nearly 26 million errors. That is an error rate of more than 
10 percent. The 1990 census missed people, double counted people, 
and created fictitious people. Nearly 6 million people turned up in 
the wrong place. 

These errors were made by using the same methods that are 
being touted by those opposed to sampling. As a result of those er- 
rors, millions of dollars in Federal aid designed to provide assist- 
ance to the poor, are being misdirected. Millions of people are not 
being included in apportioning representation. 

Our first understanding of the undercount in the census was that 
young black males were missed at a much higher rate than others. 
But we now know more. We know that people in rural areas are 
almost as likely to be missed as those in urban areas. 

We know that African-Americans are missed at a much higher 
rate than whites. In 1990, the undercount for African-Americans 
was almost 10 times that of non-Hispanic whites. Fifty-two percent 
of those who were undercounted are children. I believe issues of 
counting minorities need to be resolved before we decide how they 
will be categorized. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Davis, for an 
opening statement. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I’m going to 
be brief 

I appreciate that you are holding this hearing today. I represent 
a district that is 25 percent minority, very multiethnic. One of the 
kids I was talking to the other day asked, “Well, I’m an American: 
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25 percent Vietnamese, 25 percent African-American, 100 percent 
American.” That was the way they defined themselves, and I’m not 
sure that the categories that we’ve dealt with over the past few 
decades encompass all that Americans believe themselves to he. 

So I approach these hearings with an open mind. I appreciate the 
opportunity to hear a number of different viewpoints as we move 
through this today. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman. 

I now recognize the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank you for convening this hearing regarding the very impor- 
tant issue of how the Federal Government should measure race 
and ethnicity for the Census 2000. I would also like to acknowledge 
and thank our distinguished panel of witnesses for taking the time 
to come and share with us their expertise and feelings as it relates 
to the issues of race, ethnicity, and the census. 

We gather here today to discuss the recommendations of the 
Interagency Committee for the review of the racial and ethnic 
standards on changes to OMB’s Directive 15. This is an issue of 
critical importance to our Nation. This issue is directly tied to the 
accuracy of count for the Census 2000. 

When I think about the census and its importance, I am re- 
minded of a quote from Thomas Jefferson, referring to the question 
of slavery, when he likened it to a fire bell in the night that filled 
him with terror. I submit that the issue of race, as it relates to the 
census, is one of the fire bell issues of the day, because race divides 
us, defines us, and in many ways strengthens us. 

We stand today at a crossroad. We can go forward, or we can go 
backward. I say, let’s go forward. We have measured race in this 
country since 1790, during the first census. We counted free white 
male property owners as a whole person and black slaves as three- 
fifths of a person. Now we’re being told that we should be counted 
as a multiracial person. 

While blacks are now recognized as 100 percent of a person, we 
have not fully realized full participation in the systems of this Na- 
tion. We have not reached the day where equal opportunity and 
equal justice prevail. Discrimination is alive and well in America 
today. 

We are not a color-blind society. Income inequality between 
blacks. Latinos, Asian- Americans, Native Americans and whites 
continues to persist. In education, race differences persist in high 
school completion rates, college enrollment, and graduate degrees 
granted. Blacks and other minorities are not receiving a fair share 
of Federal, State, or local procurement opportunities. 

The question of how we measure race in the Census 2000 has 
some profound consequences. Census data is used to reapportion 
Congress, State legislatures, city councils, county boards, and other 
special political subdivisions. In addition, census data is used to en- 
force the Voting Rights Act, the Fair Housing Act, and the Equal 
Credit Opportunity Act. Millions of dollars of Federal resources are 
determined on the basis of the census. 

I have a great sensitivity toward American citizens who have a 
mixed ancestry, whether it be interracial, biracial, or multiracial. 
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In fact, I am certain that a large number of Americans could be 
considered technically multiracial, and especially within certain mi- 
nority groups, but I do believe that a “multiracial” category and 
other major changes could dilute the political, economic, and social 
progress that minority groups have worked so hard to attain. Such 
a category could take us back a number of years. 

However, I look forward to hearing our witnesses. And I do be- 
lieve that, after all is said and done, we will realize that although 
possibilities exist, the American people will take a course of action 
that will not take us back away from the gains that have been 
made by large minority groups in this country. 

I thank you very much and look forward to the testimony of our 
witnesses. 

Mr. Horn. I now yield to the gentlewoman from the District of 
Columbia, Eleanor Holmes Norton, for an opening statement. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity to sit in with the subcommittee this 
morning. I am a member of the full committee but not the sub- 
committee, and I am here because I believe this is an important 
subject and hope we will all be able to come to some rational re- 
sponse. 

The census itself, for a long time now, has been a very controver- 
sial and complicated subject. Into this controversy, we now plunge 
race. The one thing we did not have to worry about in the last cen- 
sus was how we categorized people. We have made a very com- 
plicated and very important subject much more complicated. 

At the last hearing, Mr. Chairman, where I was privileged also 
to sit, it was not then clear whether the census was going to move 
us to a new category, a multiracial category. They have come to 
their senses and understood, it seems to me, the rank confusion 
that such a category would impose upon the census. 

Now they come, apparently, with a set of categories that may 
pose some of the same difficulties. I have come this morning par- 
ticularly, to hear about the new proposal to allow people to check 
multiple boxes. All I can say is watch out. I can’t imagine what 
kind of confusion may come from multiple boxes. 

I know this much: Those who come forward wishing a category 
to recognize their mixed parentage are very sincere, and I very 
much sympathize with what they are doing. They come forward 
seeking a real solution to their dilemma. My problem is, I do not 
believe that solution is found in an official document of the United 
States. 

As to several categories, indeed, even as to the multi category, 
I hope we do not now bring down upon us fun and games in the 
census, as people try to identify themselves in multiple ways and 
in ludicrous ways. We have to not only ask ourselves what are we 
after, but how will Americans receive this question. 

I cannot imagine how Generation X, for example, would have re- 
ceived the multiethnic question or the multiracial question, not to 
mention the ability to check off as many boxes as you feel like 
checking off. This is serious business. There is much at stake here. 

I very much look forward to hearing how 0MB describes the dis- 
cipline in its multiple boxes, because that’s what I’m interested in. 
I am also interested in finding a way for people of mixed heritage. 
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or at least mixed parentage, if they desire, to indicate that mixed 
parentage. I don’t believe we want to intrude on these categories 
that we have learned to live with. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me say this: We are not, when we talk 
about a multiracial category, in this country, only talking about a 
category. We are talking about, not a new category, but a new race. 
And if you do not believe that this is the case, I invite you to look 
at the history of the West Indies, of Brazil, and of South America 
where, indeed, there has long been a multiracial category. 

That is not a category. What attaches to that category has been 
a whole set of distinctions, privileges, benefits, and lack of the 
same. The last thing we need in this country, given the role race 
has played, is a new category that develops into a new race. 

I ask that we understand that we are not dealing with this unre- 
lated to history, either of our country or the world, and that we not 
plunge into new racial directions in an official way, without under- 
standing all the implications. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New York, Major Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The designation of a racial or ethnic category is not just a statis- 
tical, abstract government procedure. In America, racial designa- 
tions are very political and they were made that way by the major- 
ity population a long time ago. 

There was a time when the designation “octoroon” or “quadroon” 
were not enough. They would not be accepted. It was decreed that 
if you had one drop of black blood, one drop of Negro blood, you 
were automatically a Negro. You were automatically considered a 
descendant of African slaves. 

I think that there are many constructive reasons why that des- 
ignation still should continue, not for the same negative political 
reasons provided before, but for very positive reasons. We don’t 
want to lose the identity of the descendants of African slaves. 

We have a situation now where the President has called for a di- 
alog to move America forward and to own up to the problem of a 
multiracial society. At the heart of that dialog has to be a discus- 
sion of what happened with the African slaves. And you cannot 
talk about justice unless you talk about what happens to the de- 
scendants of those African slaves. 

For 232 years, we had a group of people who were forced to give 
their labor to the building of this country for free; for 232 years, 
an accumulation of problems that resulted from the fact that the 
owners of slaves found it profitable to try to obliterate the human- 
ity of the slaves. They didn’t want to annihilate slaves. 

The obliteration was very different from the Holocaust, where 
the hatred in the Holocaust was so great until they wanted to anni- 
hilate people. The slaves were valuable property. Nobody wanted to 
annihilate them as living entities, but they wanted to annihilate 
their humanity. 

It was profitable to have them become more efficient beasts of 
burden. It was profitable to have them operate more like machines. 
It was profitable not to have them establish bonds related to fami- 
lies. It was profitable to continue the practice of refusing to recog- 
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nize marriages and families, to sell children away from parents and 
to deny any sense of belonging among families or any sense of a 
society, which had mores and traditions before it came to these 
shores. 

Every effort was made to obliterate any past traditions and any 
things which established the humanity of the African slaves. Great 
injustices were done. 

The Emancipation Proclamation and, more importantly, the 13th 
amendment, 14th amendment, and 15th amendment began to 
change all that. But there are some residues that still exist. Be- 
cause of those residues, because of the kind of damage that was 
done over the 232-year period, its lingering aftereffects, we still 
need to have distinctions which clearly tell who the descendants of 
the African-American slaves were. 

Other groups may have other kinds of concerns, but we don’t 
want to have obliterated, at this point, that distinction before the 
justice — if not the justice, at least the truth and the recognition of 
the injustice is confronted. 

I wholeheartedly applaud the President’s efforts to raise the level 
of the dialog on race relations and the dialog on a multiracial soci- 
ety to a new level. We are the indispensable Nation, as the Presi- 
dent said in his inaugural address. We are the indispensable Na- 
tion. In order to remain in that position, we ought to try to build 
on the positive factors that flow out of being a very diversified soci- 
ety. 

We are a diverse society ethnically, but we have a problem. At 
the heart of our diversity, there is still a core problem related to 
the relationships between blacks and whites, and this grows out of 
the long years of slavery. The descendants of slaves, just probably 
as the descendants of Native Americans, have a special distinction. 
That special distinction should be kept for a long time to come, 
until we deal with the problems that the long years of oppression 
and injustice generated. I thank you. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman. 

We will now begin with our Members’ panel. Will Representative 
Thomas Sawyer of Ohio, Representative Thomas Petri of Wis- 
consin, Representative Maxine Waters of California, and Rep- 
resentative John Conyers of Michigan please come forward. 

I think Mr. Sawyer is second there. 

Mr. Sawyer. We’re going down in the order you said, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Horn. I am going to call on Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Petri first, 
because they are former chairmen and ranking members of the 
committee that had jurisdiction over the census before it was 
merged into the Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
at the beginning of 1995. We have looked to them as our experts 
in this area. They have been kind enough to come to a number of 
our hearings and testify on various aspects of the census. So we 
will begin with Representative Thomas Sawyer of Ohio. 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. THOMAS SAWYER, A REPRESENTATIVE 

IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO; HON. THOMAS 

PETRI, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 

OF WISCONSIN; HON. MAXINE WATERS, A REPRESENTATIVE 

IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA; AND HON. 

JOHN CONYERS, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 

FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am grateful for your designation as an expert. I guess I would 
say thank you and recognize that mayhe the most that we can 
claim is that we have long familiarity with this issue, as a matter 
of census practice and other statistical systems of the United 
States. 

In that sense, I am grateful to you and Congresswoman Maloney 
and members of the subcommittee for the opportunity to share 
some additional thoughts beyond those that I shared at your last 
hearing on this subject, as you continue to review the categories for 
collecting data on race and ethnicity in the 2000 census. 

Let me begin by congratulating 0MB for all of the work that is 
has done on this important issue. After 3 years of careful and thor- 
ough consideration of alternative ways to measure race and eth- 
nicity, 0MB has recently released its proposed recommendations 
for Directive 15. 

While I believe that its recommendations properly address the 
concerns of those on both sides of the multiracial issue, I would 
really like to begin and end today by encouraging 0MB to address 
something that you discussed, and that is establishing guidelines 
for how the Federal Government is to tabulate and publish and use 
this data. 

When I testified in April, I discussed the importance of under- 
standing what racial categories are and what they are not. Clearly, 
they are culturally determined descriptors that reflect societal con- 
cerns and perceptions. They are not grounded in genetic or anthro- 
pological or scientific bases, and they are not fixed and unchanging. 

0MB has historically sought to establish categories, therefore, 
that are discrete, are few in number, are easy to use because they 
are broadly understood, and which yield consistent responses. The 
categories are also intended to maintain continuity and com- 
parability of that data over time. That’s a tall order, but I believe 
OMB’s recommendations meet those goals. 

First, the task force that dealt with this was composed of 30 Fed- 
eral agencies who regularly use racial and ethnic data. The panel 
voted unanimously to recommend that to 0MB that a multiracial 
category not be used when collecting racial and ethnic data. 

Instead, they suggested the individuals be given the opportunity 
to provide multiple responses to the race questions when they iden- 
tify personally with more than one category. Second, they rec- 
ommended that “Hispanic” remain as a separate ethnic category 
and not be added as a new racial categoiy. 

Additionally, they found through testing that arranging the His- 
panic origin question so that it preceded the so-called race question 
proved to minimize confusion. This is important to yield a more ac- 
curate count, particularly among all of the populations that have 
been undercounted in past censuses. 
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Taken together, these recommendations, in my opinion, are an 
important step forward in measuring racial and ethnic and change 
that is currently taking place in our country and may, in fact, be 
a fundamental characteristic of our age. 

By providing respondents with the choice to mark all that apply, 
0MB satisfies a compelling human need for self-identity, while al- 
lowing for measurement in the aggregate of the changing racial 
and ethnic makeup of our Nation. Adopting 0MB recommendations 
would also enable us to preserve, with consistency, the com- 
parability and continuity of data over time. 

While its recommendations are sound, let me again urge 0MB to 
look carefully at the data that will be produced by this new collec- 
tion system, and accompany these changes with clear and meaning- 
ful guidelines for tabulating and publishing and using the data 
once it’s collected. 

Let me give you an example: The Civil Rights Division of the 
Justice Department is charged with enforcing the Fair Housing 
Act. It prohibits discrimination in the granting of home mortgages. 
Monitoring and enforcement generally involve a comparison of cen- 
sus data with reports of lending activity for minority applicants for 
a specific geographical area. 

If the census data on race and ethnicity for a given census tract 
includes a percentage of residents who checked off white and black 
or Asian-American, the question is, should the Justice Department 
consider that portion of the population to be minority or non- 
minority for the purposes of determining whether there is a pattern 
of discrimination in that neighborhood? It is particularly important 
to understand how and when to use aggregated or disaggregated 
data when more than one category is checked. 

There are not easy answers to this and similar kinds of ques- 
tions, but they need to be clear, because the soundness of OMB’s 
proposed changes to Directive 15 must be judged, in part, by 
whether clear and consistent guidelines can be developed to provide 
a rational and consistent response that is comparable with similar 
data over time. 

Otherwise, the Federal Government may inadvertently erase the 
gains that the Nation has made over the last few decades in an ef- 
fort to create a more inclusive society. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the opportunity that you 
and members of the subcommittee have given to participate in your 
continued oversight of this important issue. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas Sawyer follows:] 
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Statement of the Honorable Tom Sawyer 
on the Interagency Committee Recommendations 
on the Measurement of Race and Ethnicity 

Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
Subcommittee on 

Government Management, Information and Technology 

July 25 , 1997 
9:30 a.m. 

Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Maloney, Members of the 
subcommittee: Thank you for this opportunity to share my 
additional thoughts as you continue to review the categories for 
collecting data on race and ethnicity in the 2000 census. 

I want to start by congratulating the Office of Management 
and Budget (0MB) for all of its work on this important issue. 
After four years of careful and thorough consideration of the 
alternative ways to measure race and ethnicity, OMB has recently 
released its draft recommendations for changes to Directive 15. 

While I believe the recommendations properly address the 
concerns of those on both sides of the ‘•multi-racial” issue, I 
would encourage OMB to address the equally critical issue of 
establishing guidelines for how Federal agencies should tabulate, 
publish, and use the data once it is collected. 

When I testified before this subcommittee in April, I 
discussed the importance of understanding what racial categories 
are and are not. Racial categories are culturally determined 
descriptors that reflect societal concerns and perceptions. They 
are not grounded in genetic, anthropological, or scientific 
bases, and they are not fixed and unchanging. 
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OMB has historically sought to establish categories that are 
discrete, few in number, easy to use, broadly understood, and 
yield consistent response. The categories also are intended to 
maintain continuity and comparability of the data over time. 

That is a tall order, but OMB's recommendations appear to meet 
those goals. 

First, let me review the highlights of the proposal, and 
then comment on how they can be strengthened to meet the 
important purposes these categories serve. The OMB task force 
was composed of 30 federal agencies which regularly use racial 
and ethnic data. The panel recommended unanimously to OMB that a 
"multi-racial" category not be used when collecting racial and 
ethnic data. Instead, individuals would be given the opportunity 
to provide multiple responses to the race question when they 
identify with more than one category. 

The panel also recommended that "Hispanic" remain as a 
separate ethnic category and not be added as a new racial 
category. Additionally, arranging the Hispanic origin question 
so that it preceded the race question proved to minimize 
confusion. Clearly, this would lead to a more accurate count of 
the entire population, particularly of Hispanics and other groups 
that have been undercounted disproportionately in past censuses. 

Taken together, these recommendations, in my opinion, take 
an important step forward in measuring the racial and ethnic 
change that is currently taking place in our nation. 

By providing respondents with the choice to "mark all that 
apply", OMB satisfies the compelling human need for self- 
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identity, while allowing for measurement in the aggregate of the 
changing racial and ethnic make-up of our nation. Adopting OMB's 
recommendation would also enable us to preserve the consistency, 
comparability, and continuity of data over time. 

While its recommendations are sound, I urge the 0MB to 
consider carefully the data that will be produced by this new 
collection system and to accompany these changes with clear and 
meaningful guidelines for tabulating, publishing, and using the 
data once it is collected. 

Let me provide an example to illustrate the importance of 
such guidance. The Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department is charged with enforcing the Fair Housing Act, which 
prohibits discrimination in the granting of home mortgages. 
Monitoring and enforcement generally involve a comparison of 
decennial census data with institutional reports of lending 
activity for minority applicants, for a specified geographic 
area. 

If the census data on race and ethnicity for a given census 
tract includes a percentage of residents who checked off "White" 
and "Black" or "Asian American", the question is, should the 
Justice Department consider that portion of the population to be 
"minority" or "non-minority" for purposes of determining whether 
there is a pattern of discrimination in that neighborhood? It is 
particularly important to understand HOW and WHEN to use 
aggregated or disaggregated data when MORE THAN ONE category is 
checked. It is equally important to ensure that those kinds of 
decisions are applied consistently across agency and programmatic 
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lines. 

There are no easy answers to these and similar questions. 
However, there needs to be clarity in the response, because the 
soundness of 0MB' s proposed changes to Directive 15 must be 
judged, in part, by whether they can be applied in a meaningful 
and consistent manner over time. Otherwise, the Federal 
government may inadvertently erase the gains this nation has made 
over the last few decades in the effort to create a more 
inclusive society. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the subcommittee for 
this opportunity to participate in your continued oversight of 
this important issue. 
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Mr. Horn. I thank the gentleman and I think he put his finger 
on the key question. 

I now yield to his colleague who has spent many years working 
with the census, Mr. Petri of Wisconsin. He is the introducer of the 
Tiger Woods bill, H.R. 830, of the House of Representatives, which 
would create a multiracial category. 

Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing 
and continuing to take an interest in the issue of racial categoriza- 
tion. 

Last April, I testified before this subcommittee on behalf of the 
bill you referred to, H.R. 830, to add a multiracial category to the 
census and other Federal forms which ask respondents to cat- 
egorize themselves by race. In the course of that testimony, I brief- 
ly mentioned some concerns on how the data would be tabulated 
if, instead of a multiracial category, we were to allow people to 
check more than one of the existing categories. 

As you know, the Office of Management and Budget recently 
issued its preliminary recommendations which indeed call for a 
“check all that apply” system. I would like to reemphasize that 
there should be at least one compilation of data from the race issue 
on the census in which the total is not greater than 100 percent, 
and therefore, in which multiracial individuals are included as a 
separate group when the tabulation occurs. 

The numbers can be tabulated in several different ways, of 
course. If the Bureau wants to publish information about how 
many people checked off a certain category, including multiracials 
who checked off that one and another, I certainly have no objection. 
It might be useful information for certain purposes. 

That is done with each of the categories. Those who check off 
more than one category will be counted more than once, but for 
some uses of the data that may be OK. For other purposes, how- 
ever, it is necessary, in order for policymakers to get a clear picture 
of the situation, that the individual categories do not add up to 
more than 100 percent of the total. 

Thus, we need one compilation in which multiracial individuals 
who have checked more than one box are counted in their own cat- 
egory and only in that category. These two ways of compiling the 
data, and perhaps still others, are not mutually exclusive. 

I have been briefed by 0MB officials on their plans for compiling 
the data, and I was encouraged by that briefing. Officials there 
seem to be aware of the need for data in which multiracial individ- 
uals are grouped together separately from the other categories. 

Although I would like to see a separate box on the form for the 
multiracial category, counting separately those who have checked 
more than one box comes close, and if the 0MB follows through, 
would, in my opinion, accomplish the goals of H.R. 830. 

I thank you for allowing me to appear here this morning. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Thomas Petri follows:] 
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Testimony of Rep. Tom Petri 

Subcommittee on Government Management Information and Technology 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 

July 25, 1997 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing and continuing to take an interest in 
the issue of racial categorization. 

Last April I testified before this committee on behalf of my bin H.R. 830 to add a 
multiracial category to the census and other federal forms which ask respondents to categorize 
themselves by race. In the course of that testimony I briefly mentioned some concerns with 
how the data would be tabulated if, instead of a multiracial category we were to aUow people 
to check more than one of the existing categories. As you know, the Office of Man^ement 
and Budget recently issued its preliminary recommendations which indeed call for a "check aU 
that apply" system. 

I want to reemphasize that there should be at least one compilation of data from the 
race issue on the census in which the total is not greater than 100% and therefor, in which 
multiracial individuals are included as a separate group. The numbers can be tabulated in 
several different ways, of course, and if the Bureau wants to publish information about how 
many people checked off a certain category, including muldracials who checked off that one 
and another, 1 have no particular objection. If that is done with each of the categories those 
who checked off more than one category will be counted more than once but for some uses of 
the data that may be okay. For other purposes however, it is necessary, in order for 
policymakers to get a clear picture of the situation, that the individual categories do not add to 
more than 100% of the total. Thus we need one compilation in which multiracial individuals 
who have checked more than one box are counted in their own category and only in that 
category. 

These two ways of compiling the data and perhaps still others are not mutually 
exclusive. 1 have been briefed by 0MB officials on their plans for compiling the data and 
was encouraged. Officials there seem to be aware of the need for data in which multiraci^ 
individuals are grouped together separately from the other categories. Although I would Uke 
to see a separate box on the form for the multiracial community, counting separately those 
who have checked more than one box comes close and, if the OMB follows through, would 
accomplish the goals of H.R. 830. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, again, I think the gentleman has put his finger 
on one of the key questions. If people do not like the multiracial 
aspect, mayhe we just check a category that says, “I have checked 
more than one above.” We will get into that with the Chief Statisti- 
cian of the United States and the representatives of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 

I now yield to the gentlewoman from California, Ms. Maxine Wa- 
ters. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the op- 
portunity to testify before the subcommittee today. 

The subject of today’s hearing is one which potentially impacts 
every African-American citizen in our country: the recent Federal 
Interagency recommendation that the Office of Management and 
Budget make changes to its current standards for measuring race 
and ethnicity. 

The Interagency Committee, a task force with representation 
from 30 Federal agencies, recently rejected the proposal for cre- 
ation of a multiracial category, but recommended that individuals 
be permitted to select one or more of the current categories of race 
used in the census. 

Today, I join with this viewpoint, which is shared by several civil 
rights organizations, including the Lawyers Committee for Civil 
Rights Under Law, the National Urban League, the NAACP, and 
the Joint Center for Political and Economic Studies, in strong oppo- 
sition to the addition of a multiracial classification in the 2000 cen- 
sus. 

The use of a multiracial or biracial category in the 2000 census 
would jeopardize the ability of individuals in the United States to 
seek legal redress for continued racial discrimination. 

Currently, the United States has made substantial progress. We 
still have substantial progress to make in the area of racial equal- 
ity. There is discrimination practiced daily in housing, employment, 
voting rights, and education. 

Federal law enforcement efforts to deter such discrimination 
often use data collected pursuant to Directive 15 and the U.S. cen- 
sus. Legal redress of persistent racial and ethnic discrimination is 
contingent on current racial classifications which show disparities 
in racial treatment in a variety of instances. 

I believe that the inclusion of a multiracial or biracial classifica- 
tion is counterproductive to effectively enforcing the civil rights 
laws of this country. Directive 15 has been indispensable in facili- 
tating the information required to move the Nation’s equal oppor- 
tunity agenda forward. 

The data compiled under this policy have been used to enforce 
requirements of the Voting Rights Act, to review State redistricting 
plans, to establish and evaluate programs and plans to get rid of 
discrimination both in the public and private sectors, to monitor 
and enforce desegregation plans in the public schools, to assist mi- 
nority businesses under the Minority Business Development Pro- 
gram, and to monitor and enforce the Fair Housing Act. 

You also heard, from Congressman Sawyer, how the HUM data 
is used. I serve on the Banking Committee, and that information 
has been extremely valuable in helping the banks and financial in- 
stitutions of this country correct their lending practices. 
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When they unveiled this valuable data and they saw that loans 
were being made to whites who had less income, who had less fa- 
vorable paying records, et cetera, and were able to compare that in 
communities and census tracts where minorities had been turned 
down, even though they had the income, they had the records, they 
had all that you would think would cause a bank to lend to them 
to buy homes, it was not being done. 

The record indicates that significant improvements have occurred 
in all of these respects. For nearly two decades. Directive 15 has 
been greatly instrumental in that progress. However, the evidence 
is equally clear that much more remains to be done. Racial dis- 
crimination is still prevalent in American life, and the residual ef- 
fects of past discrimination continue to limit progress. 

Recently publicized discrimination cases, such as that involving 
Texaco’s executives referring to African-Americans as “bright jelly- 
beans” in their board room, are highly instructive on the persist- 
ence of discriminatory treatment based on race. 

In closing, I would emphasize that I will continue to resist any 
effort to complicate, reduce, or deter progress toward equal oppor- 
tunity and racial fairness in American society. The multiracial pro- 
posal poses a risk to the ability of Federal agencies to collect useful 
data on racial classifications. For this reason, I must vigorously op- 
pose any use of a multiracial category in the 2000 census. 

Mr. Chairman, prior to closing, I would just like to say that I had 
an opportunity to look over Mr. Gingrich’s testimony, where he had 
some discussion in here of Tiger Woods. I wanted to engage him 
in some discussions about another golfer, whose name is Mr. Lee 
Elder, who was a prominent golfer. 

When he was young like Tiger Woods, he would have loved to 
have been able to participate. I think that his handicap was prob- 
ably zero, and he was excluded for all of the years. Finally, a big 
fight was put up to get him finally on the senior tour. 

After many, many years and long fighting and organizing by Af- 
rican-Americans and some others, we finally got him on the senior 
tour, maybe about 8, 9, 10 years ago. If he had had the opportunity 
to participate back when he was as young as Tiger Woods, you 
would have seen another Tiger Woods a long time ago. 

That story can be told time and time again. Yes, Tiger Woods is 
extraordinary, but we would like to live in a society where someday 
other African-Americans with handicaps of 10, 8, and 9 can get to 
compete just like whites do out on these tours. 

All of those — well, let me just say it this way: We should not 
have to be super, super, super stars to be able to integrate, wheth- 
er it’s golf or anything else. We should be afforded the same oppor- 
tunity that any other average American is afforded. 

While people can point to Tiger Woods and try and relate this 
to our need to have a multiracial category, let me assure you that 
this super, super, super human being is a fabulous young man, but 
there are a lot of other fabulous young African-Americans, had they 
had the opportunity to participate, like a Lee Elder, too would have 
excelled on the same tours. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Maxine Waters follows:] 
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Testimony of Rep. Maxine Waters 
Hearing on Federal Measure of Race and Ethnicity 
and the Implications for the 2000 Census 

July 25, mn 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for the opportunity 
to testify before this subcommittee today. The 
subject of today’s hearing is one which potentially 
impacts every African American citizen in our 
country: the recent Federal Interagency 
recommendation that the Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) make changes to its current 
standards for measuring race and ethnicity. 

The Interagency Committee, a task force with 
representation from 30 Federal agencies, recently 
rejected the proposal for creation of a "multiracial" 
category but recommended that individuals be 
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permitted to "select one or more" of the current 
categories of race used in the Census. 

Today, I join with this viewpoint which is 
shared by several civil rights organizations, 
Including the Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law, the National Urban League, the 
N.A.A.C.P., and the Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies, in strong opposition to the 
addition of a "Multiracial" classification to the 2000 
Census. The use of a "Multiracial or biracial" 
category in the 2000 Census would Jeopardize the 
ability of Individuals in the United States to seek 
legal redress for continued racial discrimination. 
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Currently, the United States has substantial 
progress to make in the area of racial equality - 
there is discrimination practiced daily in housing, 
employment, voting rights, and education. Federal 
law enforcement efforts to deter such discrimination 
often use data collected pursuant to Directive 15 and 
the United States Census. Legal redress of 
persistent racial and ethnic discrimination is 
contingent on current racial classiflcations, which 
show disparities in racial treatment in a variety of 
circumstances. I believe that the inclusion of a 
"Multiracial" or "Biracial" classification is 
counterproductive to effectively enforcing the civil 
rights laws in this country. 
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Directive 15 has been indispensable in 
facilitating the Information required to move the 
nation’s equal opportunity agenda forward. The 
data compiled under this policy have been used; 


* to enforce requirements of the Voting Rights 

Act; 

* to review State redistrictlng plans; 

* to establish and evaluate Federal affirmative 
action plans and evaluate affirmative action 
and discrimination in the private sector; 

* to monitor and enforce desegregation plans 
in the public schools; 

* to assist minority businesses under the 
Minority Business Development Program; 
and 

* to monitor and enforce the Fair Housing 
Act. 
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The record indicates that significant 
Improvements have occurred in all of these respects, 
and, for nearly two decades. Directive 15 has been 
greatly instrumental in that progress. However, the 
evidence is equally clear that much more remains to 
be done. Racial discrimination is still prevalent in 
American life, and the residual effects of past 
discrimination continue to limit progress. Recently 
publicized discrimination cases, such as that 
involving Texaco’s executives referring to African 
Americans as "black jelly beans" in their 
boardroom, are highly instructive on the persistence 
of discriminatory treatment based on race. 
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In closing, I would emphasize that I will 
continue to resist any effort to complicate, reduce or 
deter progress toward equal opportunity and racial 
fairness in American society. The '’multiracial” 
proposal poses a risk to the ability of federal 
agencies to collect useful data on racial 
classifications. For this reason, I must vigorously 
oppose any use of ''multiracial” category in the 2000 
Census. 


6 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you. 

It is now good to welcome back the gentleman who presided, for 
many years, in this room, the former chairman of what was then 
the Government Operations Committee, Mr. Conyers of Michigan, 
the ranking Democrat on the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Mrs. 
Maloney, members of the subcommittee. 

I am very pleased to be here with you today to continue this very 
important dialog, and I look forward to being here with the Speak- 
er of the House. It indicates how important this matter is. 

Of course, we can understand his busy schedule, and the preva- 
lence of coups on the Hill makes it rather difficult for him to al- 
ways be where he wants to be. So let’s just hope that all is well 
on the Republican side. Well, most of us hope all is well on the Re- 
publican side and the Speaker will soon be able to join us in this 
important discussion that has been going on in this subcommittee. 

I commend you all, first of all, because we can talk about this 
and lower our voices and keep the rhetoric to as low a minimum 
as is possible on the Hill. The President invited the Nation to do 
that and I think we are doing that if we have this discussion in 
the manner that we have been. I commend all of my colleagues at 
the table. They have done an enormously important job and have 
been working at this for quite a while. 

I am heartened by Mr. Petri, my dear friend, indicating that he 
might be willing to do something that I had been thinking about 
yesterday. I asked to testify last night; this wasn’t something I was 
planning for a long time. But the reason is I thought that there 
might be something in here that we could talk about, because I feel 
that it is important that we identify who is in this country, not 
only from the national point of view, but from the point of view of 
the people who are in the country. They have a right to be identi- 
fied. 

Nobody decided to pick mixed parentage. As a matter of fact, no- 
body decided to be black 

Ms. Waters. Or white. 

Mr. Conyers [continuing]. Or white. So we come here trying to 
untangle a legislative problem that has very deep social roots. And 
the one improvement that I might be willing to consider — and my 
chairperson of the Congressional Black Caucus always deeply influ- 
ences my legislative thought processes, especially when she’s sit- 
ting so close to me. [Laughter.] 

The one thing that I might be willing to consider is the identi- 
fication of a category in which people would be allowed to check 
more than one box. Now why does that become important? It be- 
comes important because some people want to let everybody know 
their parentage, just as I, and I presume all of you are proud of, 
but they don’t want to become the victim of what Major Owens 
said, a category in a government office. They would also like to in- 
dicate their preference, if you are biracial, of which identity they 
choose. 

I thought I heard the gentleman from Wisconsin indicate that 
such a further rethinking of his legislation would be possible. It is 
in that vein that I come to this hearing to express interest. I had 
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no idea the gentleman was going to take the words out of my 
mouth this morning, and I’m very happy about that. 

So please count me in on this dialog. As you can see, my views 
are not in concrete here, but I think that there is a constructive 
discussion going on, and I thank you for allowing me to participate 
in it. 

Now, I close on a subject that is not on the agenda today, but 
I urge the continued openness that I hear here, and that is with 
the subject of sampling. Please, if you are bringing open minds and 
stretching your understandings of this to the limit, please do not 
apply it to the subject of sampling. 

In some respects, here we are dealing with a way of remedying 
an admitted problem, a problem that everyone has confessed, that 
we’ve been undercounting African-Americans by the millions for 
decades, and we’re trying to figure out how to do it. So we want 
to keep those avenues as open, as well. 

I thank you for the generosity of your time. Chairman Horn. 

[The prepared statements of Hon. John Conyers, Jr., and Hon. 
Carrie P. Meek follow:] 
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Statement of Congressman John Conyers 

House Government Reform and Oversight 
Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and Technology 

July 25, 1997 

Chairman Horn. Ranking Member Maloney, I thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
testify before the subcommittee today, f appiaud you for having this open and fair discussion on 
the issue of the inclusion of a "mutliracia)" category on Census 2000. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am going to propose is a solution to this problem that is not going 
to be welcomed by all of my Congressional Black Caucus colleagues or by all of my friends on the 
other side of the aisle. Like my CBC colleagues. ! am concerned that allowing people to identify 
themselves as "multiracial" could present some very' difficult problems when trying to enforce 
rights laws, but ! feel v ery strongly that people of mixed ancestry must have a way to identify 
themselves on the census if they desire to do so. 

I would like to propose what 1 believe is a very simple solution for the 0MB 
- we should include a "muliiraciar' category on the next census .A.ND within the same question 
allow people to check all of the racial categories with which they identify. This way, people who 
wish to assen that they are indeed '’multiraciar' would be allowed to do so. while we could 
continue to keep carefiil track of the racial makeup of our nation 

For generations, .\frican .\mericans have fought for their right to be accurately counted on 
the census and represented in the government. There are those who are concerned that if we 
allow a distinct "multiraciaf category that we will undermine these rights for which so many 
battles have been fought. Indeed, if people w ere allowed to only pick one racial categorv. ! agree 
that this is likely to be the case However, my solution would both allovv people to self-identifv' as 
"multiracial" and then id^itify more specifically the racial data which help us to enforce civil rights 
laws. My solution will not only help individuals to idmtify th^n^lves in the way they are most 
comfortable, but would also allow the government to continue to fight all racial discrimination. 
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I believe that we are becoming a more color-blind society, but we cannot guarantee 
equality for people of all races if we do not allow people to identify their complete racial 
background We must not create a divide between multiracial people and other minority 
communities by denying multiracial people their right to stand up and be counted on the census 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to testify before you on this topic and 1 urge you 
and the 0MB to consider my solution to this difficult problem. 
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Statement on proposed changes to the way the Federal government measures 
individuals according to race and proposals to create a “multi-racial” category for the 

2000 census 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
July 25, 1997 

Representative Carrie P. Meek 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for holding another hearing on this very 
important matter. This hearing may be what President Clinton had in mind when he 
called for a national dialogue on race. 

I applaud the Office of Management and Budget for its hard work. It gats an “A" 
for effort. 

But we cannot yet give it any grade for accomplishment. That is because the 
proposed regulation does not answer in detail a critical question — how will the data be 
tabulated and presented if individuals are instructed that they can check several racial 
categories on the census form. 

The regulation proposed by 0MB on July 9 is a serious effort to deal with the 
complex matter of race. 0MB spent four years studying this problem. It consulted with 
more than 30 Federal agencies. It held hearings in four cities in 1994. It conducted 
research on how individuals would respond to different forms of the race question. 

At your hearing on April 23 you heard different views. Some Members argued 
for creating a “multiracial” category. I, along with other Members, opposed creating a 
multiracial category. 

I applaud OMB’s decision to not create a multiracial category. 

But I am very troubled by OMB’s alternative of letting people check as many 
racial categories as they desire. I understand that this alternative allows the children of 
racially-mixed marriages to avoid choosing between their parents when answering the 
census questions. 

' But we must remember that the primary purpose of the racial questions on the 
census is to permit enforcement of both the equal protection provision of the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution and the anti-discrimination laws that past Congresses 
have enacted. These data also give Congress guiaance on future legislation. 

Permitting people to check several racial categories will not end racial 
discrimination in this country. 
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Let me refer to Tiger Woods because his success has focused public attention 
on this issue. The press reports that he is one-eighth Native American, one-eighth 
African-American, one-quarter white, one quarter Chinese, and one-quarter Thai. The 
press also reports that as a child Tiger Woods was barred from playing golf at the Navy 
Golf Course near Los Angeles even though white children were allowed to play. Does 
anyone believe he would have been treated differently if he had checked five racial 
categories? 

So we must focus on how the Federal government will present the statistical 
results of the individual census forms and how this change will affect enforcement of 
our anti-discrimination laws. If these results are not comparable with the results from 
our previous censuses, then we will not be able to discern trends over time. How can 
the courts decide a particular case of alleged racial discrimination over, for example, 
the Voting Rights Act if there are no historically comparable data? We cannot judge 
OMB’s proposal until we have a clear answer from the Department of Justice on this 
critical point. 

0MB recognizes this issue when it says that “reliable and consistent information 
is important for enforcing Federal laws.” 0MB goes on to acknowledge that its 
proposed change could make it more difficult for the government to comply with the 
14th amendment as now interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

0MB recognizes the problem, but 0MB does not answer it. 

On the last page of the 1 39 page proposed rule OMB says "More research still is 
needed." OMB goes on to say that "Tabulation methods are particularly important in 
the case of reporting more than one race, and Federal and state agencies are 
encouraged to work together, under the auspices of OMB, to develop methods that 
would produce consistent results for program purposes and for comparison with 
historical data," 

That is not enough. Simply urging everyone to work together is not the answer. 

In conclusion. Mr. Chairman, we cannot approve what OMB has done so far until 
we know the answer to this problem. It is not sufficient to call for more research. If 
more research is needed, then OMB should wait on making any changes in the current 
racial classifications until we have the answers from that research. 
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Mr. Horn. We thank the gentleman for coming. 

I will now yield 5 minutes to Mr. Davis of Virginia to begin the 
questioning for the majority, and then we will alternate with the 
minority. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Thank you. 

Let me start, Mr. Conyers, I was reading your written statement, 
which is a little bit at variance to what you said orally. Your writ- 
ten statement says, “Fm going to propose a solution,” and through- 
out it says, “my solution,” “my solution,” and then you get up here, 
and you sit next to Ms. Waters, and you said you might be willing 
to consider your solution. 

I don’t know, Ms. Waters, if you’ve looked at Mr. Conyers’ pro- 
posed solution, what you think of that. 

Ms. Waters. No, I have not, but I listened to his statement, and 
I think what I heard him say is he knows there is a need to solve 
this problem. He’s still somewhat open. He was pleased to hear Mr. 
Petri this morning talk about a multiracial category and other cat- 
egories that could be checked by someone who falls in that defini- 
tion. 

So what I really heard was Mr. Conyers coming here to seek a 
solution with somewhat of an open mind. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Do you agree with that? In other words, 
you could check “multiracial” and then go down and check the 
other. 

Ms. Waters. No, I came with a little bit of a point of view. How- 
ever, I do not think that we should simply disregard Mr. Petri’s 
testimony or Mr. Conyers’ desire to give further thought to it. 

I came pretty much decided that, in fact, the work that is being 
done by the interagency task force, with the background and the 
experience, really should be paid attention to. These agencies are 
looking at all that they must do with the forms that they have in 
their various agencies, and how we can have some consistency in 
government, and what would make sense for everybody. 

So when I took a look at their work, I thought the recommenda- 
tion not to have a multiracial category, but to have a number of 
categories that people could check, made a lot of sense. Then I 
questioned them very closely that if someone checked more than 
one category, how then would you count? And they are in the proc- 
ess now of making that determination. 

I would really like to see them continue that work so that we can 
have the benefit of a concentrated effort in making sense out of all 
of this. While all of us have some opinions, and we deal with 999 
things on any given day, none of us are as concentrated and as fo- 
cused as the interagency task force that is designed to do this kind 
of work. So that’s where I’m coming from. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Mr. Petri, let me ask you, in your written 
testimony you make reference to the need for data in which multi- 
racial individuals are grouped together separately from other cat- 
egories. What are some specific needs, whether in public policy, re- 
search, or elsewhere, do you think, for data on the variety of people 
selecting more than one race? 

Mr. Petri. Well, I think there are a couple of reasons for having 
people select more than one race. 
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When Tom Sawyer and I had these hearings, when he scheduled 
the hearings and I attended, to review the 1990 census, a number 
of individuals, and perhaps a few representing small groups or 
newly organized groups, came forward and said they did not think 
it was fair for their children to be forced to choose between one- 
half of their heritage and another half of their heritage. They stat- 
ed that they may have had a Korean mother and an American 
black father, and why couldn’t they say that instead of having to 
say that they were black or say that they were Asian, or whatever 
it happened to be. 

I found that persuasive and thought that it made sense not to 
force people into that untenable and uncomfortable position. My so- 
lution was to say, well, maybe we should have the current cat- 
egories, or whatever the experts think makes sense, and then, by 
the way, if they don’t fit, provide another category that wasn’t as 
off-putting as “other,” which sounds sort of whatever, but that 
would reflect the fact they were multiracial. 

That’s what the bill provided for. But the panel of some 30 agen- 
cy representatives, under OMB’s direction, came up with the idea 
of why not just, instead of directing people to choose only one cat- 
egory, period, say choose one or more than one as you feel appro- 
priate. Then that eliminates the uncomfortable situation that we 
were forcing people in by requiring them to choose just one. So 
that’s one benefit. 

Now my testimony basically goes to how is that going to be pre- 
sented for useful purposes by policymakers at the State level and 
National level, in business, and so on. It seems to me, if when they 
do the compilation of the census, the different categories total more 
than 100 percent in a particular area, it starts getting very con- 
fusing for redistricting, for example. 

So, at least in one iteration, and they can do it many different 
ways, they ought to have something, whether it’s called “multira- 
cial” or people check more than one box, or whatever, a separate 
category so that all of the percentages total 100 percent. That’s the 
point of my testimony here today. 

How it can be used, there are many different ways it can be use- 
ful. The census is supposed to be an accurate picture of the Amer- 
ican population at a particular point in time. I think this would 
make it more accurate. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. OK. Thank you. Do you want to add any- 
thing to that, Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. If I can add something. I am not going to disagree 
with what Tom has said. Let me just say, though, that it is impor- 
tant that the data be collected in a way that makes it possible to 
tabulate, in a variety of ways, for a variety of purposes, so that 
they can be aggregated and disaggregated for specific applications. 

This proposal makes that possible. A multiracial category, on its 
own, would not, and would, I believe, add to the confusion in the 
terms that Tom has just described, rather than to clarify it. I be- 
lieve that what the multiagency task force has suggested will yield 
the result that all four of us across here are talking about. 

Mr. Davis of Virginia. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. We thank the gentleman. 
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I now yield 5 minutes to the ranking member, Mrs. Maloney of 
New York, for the purpose of questioning the witnesses. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome all the witnesses, particularly the former chair of the 
committee on which I served, Mr. Sawyer and Mr. Petri, the two 
former chairs of the subcommittee. Really, I want to thank you for 
the many hours that you have dedicated so far in testifying before 
this subcommittee. And always, Maxine, you add a lot of spark to 
all the hearings you participate in. It’s always good to see you. 

I would like to ask the same question to each of you. 

The voting rights laws and the civil rights laws were written to 
really address discrimination against certain groups of people. 
Should we accept the recommendations of the interagency task 
force, which allowed individuals to check various combinations of 
their heritage that they feel they are, in their self-expression, 
should that person check one of the areas of protected status, 
would that person be a protected group, in terms of civil rights 
laws and voting rights laws? 

Mr. Sawyer. Let me begin by referring to Directive 15. I can only 
assume that the same kinds of limitations that apply to Directive 
15 today would apply in the future, and that is to understand that 
the purpose for which these categories are used is not for personal 
identification nor qualification for eligibility of any Federal pro- 
gram. It is used to provide aggregate measurement of population 
in ways that reflect the reality of the Nation. 

So it’s very important to understand that these categories are not 
used for eligibility identification; rather, it’s so that we can under- 
stand the direction and the shape and the change of the country, 
in the aggregate and in its many components. 

Mr. Petri. Yes. At least in the case of the census form, it’s con- 
fidential; it’s guaranteed to be confidential. All information pro- 
vided is absolutely confidential and cannot be used by Federal law 
or any other to, in any way, benefit or hurt an individual. 

So the answer to your question really is, what will the courts, 
lawyers, and administrators make of this change in data. And I 
don’t know. I would think, myself, that an individual would still 
have all of the protections that they have now. Many people are 
being forced into one category or another who are, in fact, multira- 
cial. They still deserve protection, and I don’t think this would less- 
en it. 

Mr. Sawyer. May I just go back and read from Directive 15. 
“These classifications should not be interpreted as being scientific 
or anthropological in nature.” We’ve already talked about that. 
“Nor should they be viewed as determinants of eligibility for par- 
ticipation in any Federal program.” That’s the fundamental, under- 
lying principle of these categories. 

Mrs. Maloney. Maxine. 

Ms. Waters. I agree. 

Mr. Conyers. It’s an interesting subject that the committee, I 
now serve on, is going to watch carefully. I’m not asking you to 
share jurisdiction this morning, or anything like that. But obvi- 
ously, as has been referred to by many of us this morning, we don’t 
need any more monkeying with the civil rights and voter rights leg- 
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islation in America. I don’t think there’s a Member in this room 
that would support anything that would have that effect. 

I think that the gentleman from Ohio’s rereading of 15 keeps us 
all on the same point, and I agree with you, Tom. 

Mrs. Maloney. I just have one last question. I would just like 
to ask each of you, yes or no, do you support the recommendations 
of the interagency task force? 

Mr. Sawyer. Yes. 

Mr. Petri. As I understand it, I do. I expressed my concern about 
how the data that’s collected is presented, and I assume that, when 
they think about it, they will not at least have one thing that 
doesn’t total more than 100 percent. In some ways, it’s better than 
H.R. 830. 

Ms. Waters. Yes, I certainly do. And I think the recommenda- 
tion that they have come forth with so far is reasonable, it is log- 
ical, and I think it satisfies, basically, most concerns. And I await 
the additional information that will further explain the tabulating 
of that. I’m really pleased to have this concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who work in all of these agencies working on this. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, I’m not a wishy-washy guy, by my staff in- 
structed me to say, “for the most part.” [Laughter.] 

Mrs. Maloney. OK. 

Mr. Conyers. I’ll find out what that means. But Mr. Davis, I 
hope, will give me permission to revise my statement so that it will 
comport with what I said, with what was written for me. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Horn. I thank the gentlewoman. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Portman, for 
questioning the witnesses. 

Mr. Portman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the panel- 
ists for the information today. 

This is my first hearing on this. I’m the newest member of this 
committee. I came back. Chairman Conyers, after being away for 
a few years. I was on with you for my first year. So I really am 
new at this issue and probably reflect, therefore, most of the other 
Members of the Congress who have not had the opportunity to 
spend as much time on this. I found both the opening statements 
of my colleagues here interesting, as well as informative, and 
yours. 

I have a couple very elementary questions, I suppose. The first 
is, it does seem important to me that all of us understand better, 
not those of you here, but those of us in the Congress who are not 
so close to it, what this data is used for. 

I think I have a better sense of that now, Tom, after your expla- 
nation. This is really aggregate data. It’s not for eligibility for a 
specific program, but it’s data that would be used for such things 
as redistricting, probably the most sensitive issue, but other gen- 
eral directional policy questions where you need to have the aggre- 
gate. 

Mr. Sawyer. That’s correct. 

Mr. Portman. With that in mind, I guess my fundamental ques- 
tion is, how do you avoid the double counting? 
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I’m intrigued. I did read your statement, John, and also heard 
your oral statement, and it seems to me that to give people an op- 
portunity to identify themselves as multiracial, if indeed they are 
and view themselves that way, is only fair. On the other hand, one 
would want to have a further breakdown, as you indicate in your 
written statement. It seems to me inevitable, then, you have double 
counting. 

How do you avoid that? Can someone respond to that for me? 

Mr. Conyers. Yes. Having never thought about this subject that 
you’ve asked me before in my life, let me say that it is my view 
that double counting is not the world’s worst thing. There’s one 
way to get a total number of the people in the United States. The 
fact that some of the total number of people check more than one 
box, I don’t think will even throw the Census Bureau people off too 
much. I mean, this is not rocket science. 

Some people check two boxes. So don’t. Census Department, add 
up all the boxes and say we got more than 100 percent. Got it. Cen- 
sus? 

So my view is that this may be, you know, a complex problem, 
but from this point of view of this Member, I just don’t see that 
as what we really have to worry about too much. 

Mr. PORTMAN. Other panelists want to comment? 

Mr. Sawyer. I’m going to urge you strongly to ask the folks from 
0MB about this and to refer that question specifically to the career 
professionals at the Census Bureau. 

But what John just said is correct. Each response counts as a 
single response. It may have more than one dimension to it, but 
that does not count for more than one response. So each person re- 
sponding only counts as one person, no matter how many different 
categories they may check. 

Mr. Petri. Yes. I would just add, if people were going to be 
counted as more than one response if they check more than one 
box, I guarantee you, for redistricting purposes, I will work as hard 
as I can to get everyone in Wisconsin to check every box on the 
census form. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PoRTMAN. You’d have four or five more Members of Congress 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Petri. And I suspect every other Governor, Senator, and 
State legislator in the country will do exactly the same. 

So what we are wanting to do is to have a more accurate census 
and accommodate changes in our population. It seems to me that 
checking more than one, and those that check more than one, the 
multiracial cut on it, doing other cuts on it, all makes sense. 

I would think it would be a mistake, myself, in doing the total, 
to try to deaggregate it. So if someone checked three boxes, say, 
well, we’ll add one-third of a vote to this category and another 
third to that category, and so on. That strikes me as probably eas- 
ily creating confusion rather than making a more accurate situa- 
tion. In sociology and in our society, some people think of them- 
selves as mixed, so why not admit it and reflect that in the data. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Let me clarify one point, then, for my edification. 
Maybe I missed something here, but you indicated earlier that you 
supported the interagency recommendation, which rejects the idea 
of a multiracial category. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Petri. No, it doesn’t really reject the notion of a multiracial 
category. It accommodates the concern I had in introducing legisla- 
tion to provide for a multiracial category, which was that if you are 
told you must classify yourself as one or another, and you don’t 
feel, as Tiger Woods is an example and a lot of other people, that 
that is accurate, that you’re a bit of each, you are, right now, not 
accommodated in the census form. 

Telling people that they could check “multiracial” struck me as 
a way of solving that problem. The census task force thinks telling 
people that they don’t have to check just one, they can do more 
than one, that’s fine, too. 

When it’s presented, then, though, my only concern is that you 
then don’t go ahead and end up with 110 or 120 percent in your 
totals. Instead, when you present it, if you want to call it a multi- 
racial category, or whatever, you would have a separate category, 
for statistical reporting purposes, that would reflect those who 
checked more than one box. 

Mr. PORTMAN. I will yield back to the chairman because my time 
is up. 

Ms. Waters. OMB asked us to wait until they come back with 
a recommendation about how to do it. And I’m just reserving my 
opinion on that aspect of it until they come back, having given 
some real thought to it, to suggest to us how it should be done. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Maxine, are you still concerned — and this goes to 
your written statement, John, really — that given that — as I under- 
stand the procedure you’re suggesting, Tom — still individuals who 
consider themselves to be multiracial might not have the oppor- 
tunity, at the outset, to identify themselves in that manner. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Conyers. No, they would. 

Mr. Petri. No, they would. 

Ms. Waters. No, no. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. They would? 

Mr. Petri. They would, because they could put down black and 
Asian, or black, Asian, and Caucasian. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. So they would have the opportunity to identify 
themselves by one or more. 

Ms. Waters. That’s right. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. But not as multiracial, as a category. 

Mr. Petri. Yes. You wouldn’t have to choose between your black 
mother; you could put down both. You’re a bit of each. 

Mr. Sawyer. If I might offer a clarification. The question that 
Tom is concerned about is one of tabulation. We don’t want to have 
tabulation that confuses the issue about how many people we’re 
talking about. The issue that we’re dealing about here is one of 
identification as you fill out the form. The recommendations that 
all of us are suggesting to OMB is that they make sure, in their 
instructions, that the tabulation be done with absolute clarity. 

So there are two separate questions. 

Mr. PoRTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horn. I yield 5 minutes for the purpose of questioning to the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Davis. 

I might add, before he begins, we have a vote in progress. Fifteen 
minutes to get over there. There might be other votes. This is a 
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motion on the previous question. So we will try to complete the 
questioning, if you’re not coming back. If you can come back, we’ve 
got 15 minutes of questioning here, potentially. 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just say that I appreciate the testimony of each one of 
our distinguished witnesses. Let me just ask, we know that there 
are political as well as cultural consequences of the census. I ob- 
served, as I listened to the dialog, it occurred to me that if all of 
us were as close and congenial as the four of you, that in all prob- 
ability we could work out, with relative ease, most situations that 
we face. 

But my question is, looking at the political and cultural implica- 
tions, in your minds does one outweigh the other, or how do we 
consider the two? I think what I’m looking for are some instruc- 
tions from 0MB. 

I know. Representative Waters, you indicated that you wanted to 
hear their position, but I think that this may be an excellent oppor- 
tunity to give them some ideas and instructions as they wrestle 
with what these boxes would actually mean. 

Ms. Waters. Well, Mr. Davis, let me just say, I agree with the 
first recommendation to be able to check more than one box. I 
think that is a good, sound recommendation, and I think that that 
recommendation takes care of the concern about those who see 
themselves as multiracial. There is no need for a box called “multi- 
racial.” 

I don’t have a clue about how to tabulate it. That’s a different 
question. I don’t know and I have no recommendation about how 
they would take an individual who checks three boxes and tab- 
ulates that so you don’t get more than 100 percent. I just don’t 
know how to do that. 

But I would like to add — and this may be a little bit outside of 
your question — that for those people who may be concerned about 
having a multiracial category, they may be of the opinion that this 
information is somehow seen and identified with them as an indi- 
vidual, when in fact it is not. 

This information, compiled and used in a general way, needs to 
be explained, I think, to the public, so that people won’t think that 
Ms. Jones is somehow going to be identified other than what Ms. 
Jones believes she is, because they have checked this form. It does 
not work that way. 

What Ms. Jones needs to understand is, if she is not given the 
opportunity to check a category that would ensure that we protect 
her from discrimination, and we are able to count in ways that will 
identify where certain things are occurring and help to make those 
corrections, she must understand that she will be a lot better off 
in this society by having those kinds of protections than not. 

That’s the kind of discussion we have not had an opportunity to 
get into, in this overall education process. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Anyone else? 

Mr. Conyers. Well, I don’t have a University of Chicago in my 
district, Danny, so I can’t deal with these kinds of questions this 
morning. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. We’ll help you. 
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Let me just say — and I think it’s time to go — I think you raise 
a very interesting point, because many of the individuals with 
whom I have spoken, who indicated that they were looking for a 
multiracial category, have indicated that is was a very personal 
feeling and item to them. 

We have often suggested to them that, yes, that’s important and 
that’s one thing, but just as important as your personal feeling 
really is where you fit as part of a group, especially if you’re a 
member of a minority group and you’re seeking equal protection 
and equal opportunity under the law. 

So I thank you very much. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. We thank the gentleman. 

The subcommittee stands in recess for approximately 12 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Horn. The subcommittee will reconvene. 

We will begin with panel III: Susan Graham, president of RACE; 
Carlos Fernandez, coordinator of law and civil rights. Association 
of Multiethnic Americans; Harold McDougall, director, Washington 
Bureau, NAACP; and Dr. Mary Waters, Department of Sociology, 
Harvard University. 

If you would please come forward, we will begin. 

I might add, for the benefit of the audience, we could have sev- 
eral votes coming up, presumably, they say, maybe within 10 min- 
utes. I thought I would come back, since I’ve seen those things last 
an hour before they go, and we will just keep plugging away. 

We have a tradition on this subcommittee, which is an inves- 
tigating subcommittee, of swearing all witnesses except Members of 
Congress to the oath, as to their testimony. So if you would stand 
and raise your right hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. The clerk will note that all four witnesses affirmed 
the oath. 

We will just take them in the order that they are in our agenda, 
and that means we begin with Susan Graham, president of Project 
RACE. 

I believe you are from Georgia, are you, Ms. Graham? 

Ms. Graham. Yes, I am from Georgia. 

Mr. Horn. Well, the Speaker had very much hoped to be here 
to introduce you, but he and Mr. Lott and a few of the White House 
people are working together, so that will have to be postponed. So 
please begin. 

STATEMENTS OF SUSAN GRAHAM, PRESIDENT, PROJECT 

RACE; CARLOS FERNANDEZ, COORDINATOR FOR LAW AND 

CIVIL RIGHTS, ASSOCIATION OF MULTIETHNIC AMERICANS; 

HAROLD McDOUGALL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON BUREAU, 

NAACP; AND MARY WATERS, DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Ms. Graham. Thank you. 

I am pleased to be with you again today, representing the na- 
tional membership of Project RACE. I testified before the sub- 
committee on May 22 about the plight of multiracial children in 
America who are without a racial classification. My son Ryan also 
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testified. He told you that he wants a classification that describes 
exactly who he is, multiracial. 

This time I’ve brought two other young ladies from Georgia along 
with me. They have a vested interest. They are both multiracial. 
One is my daughter, Megan Graham; and the other is Ashleigh 
Miller. Ashleigh’s mother filed a suit against 0MB so that Ashleigh 
and her brother could be considered multiracial. 

I have been asked to come back today to address the interagency 
recommendation to the Office of Management and Budget. The na- 
tional membership of Project RACE expressed feelings of elation at 
the “mark one or more” parts of the recommendation. For the first 
time in the history of this country, our multiracial children will not 
have to choose just one race. It is progress. 

But after the elation came the sad truth. Under the current rec- 
ommendation, my children and millions of children like them, 
merely become “check all that apply” kids, or “check more than one 
box” children, or “more than one race” persons. They will be known 
as “multiple checkoffs,” or “half-and-halfers,” or as John Hope 
Franklin, chairman of President Clinton’s Race Relations Commis- 
sion referred to them, “half-white Negroes and half-black whites.” 

They are none of the above. They are multiracial children. 

The worldwide readership of “Interracial Voice” and the national 
membership of A Place for Us join with Project RACE in strongly 
advocating for a multiracial category. We want the message to be 
very clear: multiracial category children exist, and the Federal 
Government recognizes them. 

You must understand that the proposal, in effect, says, multira- 
cial persons are only parts of other communities; they are not 
whole. When I was in school, one-half plus one-half equalled a 
whole. I think it still does, unless you’re multiracial. 

Let’s be very clear. The compromise for “check one or more,” 
without a multiracial identifier, was not a compromise with the 
multiracial community. It was a compromise with the opponents of 
the category. 

I have brought short comments from Project RACE members 
from across the country, of all ages and races, voicing their opin- 
ions about the recommendation and the need for the multiracial 
classification. I ask that they be entered into the record. 

Mr. Horn. They will be in the record at this point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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COMMENTS FROM PROJECT RACE MEMBERS IN RESPONSE TO THE 
INTERAGENCY RECOMMENDATION 

“My strong support of the multiracial category comes from experience and hope to be 
recognized as my own unique person, not an outcast.” 

T. Suzette Newman, South Carolina 

“Being able to check-off more than one racial designation is half-a-loaf. Our children must 
have the option of multiracial as a fully recognized category.” 

Ron Brawer, New York 

“It should not be the government’s responsibility to dictate to an individual how they are 
to identify themselves. As a parent of a multiracial child, it is imperative that he not only 
has the opportunity, but also has the freedom to identify as a multiracial person. This can 
only be accomplished by including a multiracial category on all forms that require this 
information.” 

Michelle Erickson, Illinois 

“ I am brown. Where do I fit in?” 

Alex McHenry, Age 9, Illinois 

“I have been teaching on the college level for over 25 years. Students of mixed ancestry I 
have taught have become more and more expressive of their desire to self-identify as 
multiracial. Although opponents of a multiracial category have indicated that other groups 
will suffer because of the existence of a multiracial identifier, that has not been the case 
here in North Carolina, one of the few states which uses such a term.” 

William Javier Nelson, Ph.D., North Carolina 

“Perhaps by official recognition that all people do not belong to single racial groups, we 
can move closer to the day when we will see each other as Americans or simply fellow 
human beings.” 

Fred S. Kirby, Virginia 

“White Americans have never had to fight for their identity. One-race minorities have had 
to struggle for respect — ^but they are clearly identified. Biracial Americans have a right to 
be identified.” 

Pamela Watkins, Colorado 

“I am writing the committee to encourage the passage of a Multiracial Classification. I 
have lived 29 years of my life without a category that accurately expresses my racial 
makeup. It is an extremely frustrating process.” 

K. Michelle Smawley, New York 
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“It is good to see some movement by OMB, but another examination tvould seem to be 
warranted as regards the multiracial classification. If nothing else that would accomplish 
two things: It would lend deserved dignity to those involved, and it would keep it 
simple.” 

David Goodnow, Georgia 

“I am concerned about multiracial for 2000 cenuens (I ‘m not sure how to spell it!)” 
Michelle Trzecinski, Wisconsin 

“My children are biracial and whenever I am forced to write race down I continue to use 
multiracial as I feel the barriers have been set up for years in this troubled country of 
America and need to be dismantled.” 

Louisa M Toews, Georgia 

“Multiracial children and adults deserve the right to be recognized as a racial category just 
as Hispanic, Caucasian, American Indian and Black individuals currently are today.” 

Susan Young, Virginia 

“The “Multiracial” category is no more or less “vague” or “ confiising” than the “white,” 
“black,” “Asian,” etc. categories. Opponents of the multiracial category sneer that an 
Asian/white person has nothing in common with a white/black person or an Indian/white 
person, etc. What does a Swedish Lutheran have in common with a Turkish Muslim or a 
Portuguese Catholics with an Anglo-Saxon Southern Baptist? Yet, our Census Bureau 
claims they are all equally “white.” What does an African American Methodist from 
Mississippi have in common with a Nigerian Muslim or a Somali or an upper-class 
Jamaican Anglican? Yet, the Census Bureau claims they are all part of one “black” race 
and/or community. To attack the multiracial category as “vague” is DISCRIMINATION 
because no other category has such rigid and ridiculous standards.” 

A. D. Powell, Wisconsin 

“I am both heartened and troubled by the recent news that the OMB has seen fit to make 
recommendations for a ‘check all that apply’ category on the 2000 Census. This is, as 
many who have been following this struggle in the last few years will attest, progress. 
‘Progress’ is a tormenting thing at times and this would appear to be one of those times. 
While I have no first-hand knowledge of what it is to be multiracial in this culture, I know 
individuals who do, and these people, many of them young, need to feel that they are not 
just afterthoughts in a government machine that couldn’t care less about the individual. 
They breathe. They have emotions and feelings. They are human beings.” 

Sam Pereira, California 


2 
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“As an interracial family we feel that this (adding a multiracial category) is important for 
our children. It is important for our children to be able to identify a category that defines 
who they are.” 

Zeke and Angela McDaniel, Georgia 

“I feel that an actual “multiracial” category is in order and that people should be able to 
check all that apply. Considering the millions of children and adults who consider 
themselves multiracial, this is long overdue!” 

Marsha Alston, Triangle Interracial & Multicultural Experience, North Carolina 

“As the mother of two multiracial teenagers and an early childhood professional with Head 
Start, I must urge the Committee and OMB to reconsider its recommendation 6.1.1 
“when a list of races is provided ... the list should not contain a ‘multiracial’ category” ... I 
ask on behalf of a growing segment of our nation’s children, that the OMB refine its 
progressive recommendation to enumerate Multiracials by adding a “Multiracial” 
classification along with the instructions to check all racial categories that apply. 

This method will insure an easier way to access the growth of this population, historic 
comparability, and more detailed information for health and social service program 
planning.” 

Kimberly Crafton, Michigan 

“I am 50 years old and a clinical psychologist. I am also biracial with a white appearance. 
My father was African American and my mother was European American, I am not an 
“other” nor does any other category on the census form accurately represent my racial 
makeup. I implore you to assist multiracial citizens to feel accepted by the U. S. 
government by recommending to Congress that a multiracial category be placed on the 
2000 Census, When a multiracial category is achieved, a model will have been established 
that would create a place for us to belong. It has been documented that a feeling of 
belonging leads to increased self esteem, a very important aspect of a well adjusted 
individual.” 

Juanita O Brooks, Psy.D., Florida 

“[ajccurate racial designations may help multiracial children receive proper medical 
screening for diseases that effect certain racial groups.” 

Dr. J. C. Bolen, Georgia 

“I urge Congress to let the real truth be known — a multiracial option on federal forms and 
surveys is a desperately needed and entirely appropriate act of inclusion. Please recogrrize 
the right of all multiracials to accurately and completely self-identify. Establish a distinct 
multiracial category, in addition to OMB’s recommendation of “mark one or more.” 
Nathan Douglas, Maryland 
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Ms. Graham. Thank you. 

Representatives of 0MB stated in a media briefing held on July 
8, 1997, that a multiracial classification would “no doubt add to ra- 
cial tension and further fragmentation of our population.” This 
statement is racist, untrue, and inflammatory. 

In the seven States which currently have a multiracial category, 
there has been no racial tension or fragmentation of the population 
as a result of the multiracial classification. In fact, people of all 
races have been glad to have the multiracial category. I have heard 
of no race riots, hate crimes, protests, or the slightest bit of tension 
in those seven States because of the multiracial classification. 

And incidentally, those seven States include Mr. Sawyer’s and 
Mr. Portman’s State of Ohio, Mr. Conyers’ State of Michigan, Mr. 
Davis’ State of Illinois, and Speaker Gingrich’s State of Georgia. 

The Interagency Committee obviously recognizes the need for ap- 
propriate racial labels. They have recommended adding African- 
American to the black category, changing Hawaiian to Native Ha- 
waiian, and changing Alaskan Native to Alaska Native. Terms like 
Latino can be added to Hispanic. Why can’t multiracial be used in 
addition to “check more than one”? Why is it unimportant to be 
multiracial but important to be African-American or Latino? 

Why does 0MB object to the word “multiracial”? First, because 
they do not want to define the word. In fact, they don’t have to de- 
fine it at all. 0MB Directive 15 should state, “A multiracial person 
may have origins in two or more of the listed groups.” 0MB Direc- 
tive 15 could state, “Multiracial persons can but are not required 
to report more than one race” instead of “Persons of mixed racial 
origin can but are not required to report more than one race.” 

Second, some of the leadership of the other minority communities 
just do not like the term “multiracial.” Their irrational fear of loss 
of numbers was addressed during the last hearing. It is simply ri- 
diculous that multiracial children should have to have the sanction 
and approval of other minority groups in order to have their own 
identity. 

Equally disturbing is the lack of information on how persons who 
check more than one box will be counted. The recommendation 
speaks of tabulation in algorithms. They say they won’t be able to 
figure it out until January 1, 1999. The recommendation states, 
“Data producers are encouraged to provide greater detail about the 
distribution of multiple responses.” Encouraged but not mandated. 

There are 10 additional combinations under the “check one or 
more scheme.” Six persons who check two boxes, three persons who 
check three boxes, and one person who would check four boxes. 
That’s it; 10 combinations is all we’re talking about. 

The only accurate and complete way for the government to report 
the breakdown of this racial group is to report on the additional 10 
categories under the major heading of “multiracial.” It should be 
mandatory to report this way. Not only is it the most accurate way 
to count, but it gives us the information absolutely necessary for 
medical purposes. To allow people to check more than one box and 
then revert to some kind of scheme to reaggregate them into one 
racial category is discriminatory. 

It doesn’t take 50 task forces and 50 government statisticians 
running around to find out how other countries do this, to see how 
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it can be done accurately. It certainly shouldn’t take 2 years, and 
it should have been decided in the 4 years of 0MB investigation. 
Thus, we are being asked to comment on a recommendation which 
has not answered a very important part of the outcome. 

I listened to comments of Representative Tom Sawyer the other 
day about sampling on the census. He repeatedly said, “The goal 
is accuracy.” If the goal is accuracy for the argument of sampling, 
then the goal should be accuracy in counting people who do fill out 
their census forms. Can we afford to have two different standards 
when it comes to the accurate portrayal of the makeup of race in 
America? 

Further, it must be made very clear that respondents to race can 
report more than one race. It is not enough to have it hidden with- 
in OMB’s Statistical Directive 15; it must be stated clearly on 
forms. The Project RACE recommendation, which we presented be- 
fore, “if you consider yourself to be biracial or multiracial, check as 
many as apply,” is far more preferable to ambiguous language. We 
must have clarity if accuracy is our goal. 

I want to wrap up with talking about who is confused here. 
President Clinton said last week that his high profile panel on race 
would focus on multiracialism, yet his administration is afraid to 
define “multiracial.” 

One of the reasons given by the Interagency Committee under 
“Findings not favoring adoption of a method for reporting more 
than one race,” is that there are no Federal legislative require- 
ments for information about the multiracial population. But there 
are also no Federal legislative requirements for an African-Amer- 
ican identifier either. 

This subcommittee should recommend passage of H.R. 830 so 
that no one is confused or, as Mr. Conyers from Michigan said, we 
should include a multiracial category with the same questions and 
checkoffs below it. That would also be another way that we could 
do it. 

The recommendation is for an implementation of the “mark one 
or more” scheme by the year 2003. Is this so confusing that it will 
take 6 years to implement? My son, who first testified on this issue 
when he was 8 years old, will be 18 years old in the year 2003. He 
will be old enough to vote and still not have a multiracial classifica- 
tion. I wonder who he will vote for? 

When I told my son Ryan about the interagency recommenda- 
tion, he looked at me and said, “Mom, what’s the Federal Govern- 
ment going to call me next — gray — ^Why can’t they let me be multi- 
racial?” Perhaps you can answer that question for him better than 
I. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Graham follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF SUSAN GRAHAM 
PRESroENT 
PROJECT RACE, BSC. 

BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
INFORMATION, AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
JULY 25, 1997 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to be with you again today 
representing the national membership of Project RACE. I testified before this 
subcommittee on May 22 about the plight of multiracial children in America who are 
without a racial classification. My son, Ryan, also testified. He told you that he wants a 
classification that describes exactly who he is — multiracial. 

I have been asked to come back today to address the Interagency recommendation to the 
Office of Management and Budget. The national membership of Project RACE expressed 
feelings of elation at the “mark one or more” part of the recommendation. For the first 
time in the history of this country our multiracial children will not have to choose just one 
race. It is progress. But after the elation came the sad truth. 

Under the current recommendation, my children and millions of children like them merely 
become “check all that apply” kids or “check more than one box” children or “more than 
one race “ persons. They will be known as “multiple check offs” or “half and halfers.” Or 
as John Hope Franklin, Chairman of President Clinton’s Race Relations Commission 
referred to them, “half-white Negroes” and “half-black whites.” They are none of the 
above — ^they are multiracial children. The message should be very clear: Multiracial 
children exist and the Federal government recognizes them. 

You must understand that the proposal in effect says multiracial persons are only parts of 
other communities. They are not whole. When I was in school one-half plus one-half 
equaled a whole. I think it still does — unless you are multiracial. 

Let’s be very clear: The compromise for “check one or more” without a multiracial 
identifier was not a compromise with the multiracial community. It was a compromise 
with the opponents of a multiracial category. Malcolm X said, “You don’t stick a knife in 
a man’s back nine inches and then pull it out sk inches and say you’re making progress.” 

Cornel West, Harvard professor and author of Race Matters says, “When we talk about 
identity, it’s really important to define it. Identity has to do with protection, association, 
and recognition. People identify themselves in certain ways in order to protect their 
bodies, their labor, their communities, their way of life; in order to be associated with 
people who ascribe value to them, who take them seriously, who respect them; and for 
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purposes of recognition, to be acknowledged, to feel as if one actually belongs to a group, 
a clan, a tribe, a community.” Please take my children’s multiracial identity seriously. 
Show respect for them and the fact that they DO belong to a community. It is important 
and it is very, very real. Again, the message should be very clear: Multiracial children 
exist and the Federal government recognizes them. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE WORD “MULTIRACIAL” 


Representatives of 0MB stated in a media briefing held on July 8, 1997 in Washington, 
“There should not be [a] separate racial category (a check box) called “multiracial.” (this 
stand alone category provided no useful information and the research showed that there is 
no general understanding of what the term means. Further, having a separate category 
would, in effect, create another population group, and no doubt add to racial tension and 
fijrther fragmentation of our population).” 

The statement that a multiracial classification would “no doubt add to racial tension and 
fiirther fragmentation of our population” is racist, untrue and inflammatory. In the 
seven states which currently have a multiracial category there has been no racial tension or 
fragmentation of the population as a result of the multiracial classification! In fact, people 
of all races have been glad to have the multiracial category. I have heard of no race riots, 
hate crimes, protests, or the slightest bit of tension in those seven states because of the 
multiracial classification. OMB is perpetuating the “paradle of horribles” from the 
same racist circus which the minority communities began. 

The Interagency Committee obviously recognizes the need for appropriate racial labels. In 
Section 5.3.4. 1. of Ihe Federal Register notice, titled “Should the term ‘Black’ or ‘African 
American’ be used?” it is stated that “Smith ( 1 992) notes that the terms can be important 
because they are used by the particular group’s members to indicate acMevement of 
standing in the greater community.” They therefore recommended adding “African- 
American” to the “Black” category, changing “Hawaiian” to “Native Hawaiian,” and 
changing “Alaskan Native” to “Alaska Native.” Terms such as “Haitian” or “Negro” can 
be used in addition to “Black” or “Afncan-American.” Terms such as “Latino” or 
“Spanish Origin” can be used in addition to “Hispanic.” Why can’t multiracial be used in 
addition to “check more than one”? Why is it unimportant to be multiracial, but 
important to be African-American or Latino? 

Why does OMB object to the word “multiraciaf ’? First, because they do not want to 
define the word. In fact, they don’t have to define it at all. OMB Directive 1 5 should 
state: 

A multiracial person may have origins in two or more of the listed groups. 
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OMB Directive IS could state “Multiracial persoas can, but are not required to, 
report more than one race” instead of “persons of mixed racial origin can, but are not 
required to, report more than one race.” 

Second, some of the leadership of the other minority communities do not like the term 
multiracial. Their irrational fear of loss of numbers by using the multiracial category was 
addressed during the last hearing. It is simply ridiculous that multiracial children should 
have to have the sanction and approval of other minority groups in order to have their 
own identity. 


THEBTGOI.TESTTO'N 

Equally disturbing is the lack of information on how persons who check more than one 
box will be counted. The recommendation speaks of “tabulation” and “algorithms.” They 
say they won’t be able to figure it out until January 1 , 1999! The recommendation states, 
“Data producers are encouraged to provide greater detail about the distribution of 
multiple responses ” Encouraged? Not mandated? 

There are ten additional combinations under the “check one or more” scheme: 

6 - persons who check 2 boxes 

3 - persons who check 3 boxes 

1 - persons who check 4 boxes 

10 

That’s it. Ten combinations. The only accurate and complete way for the government to 
report the racial breakdowns is to report on the additional ten categories under the major 
heading of multiracial. It should be mandatoiy to report this way. Not only is it the 
most accurate way to count, but it gives us the information absolutely necessary for 
medical purposes. 

To allow people to check more than one box and then revert to some kind of scheme to 
re-aggregate them into one racial category is discriminatory . Yes, it may uphold the 
one-drop rule and satisfy the minority communities, but do we want that or do we want 
accuracy? It doesn’t take task forces and 50 government statisticians running around to 
find out how other countries do this to see how it can be done most accurately. It 
certainly shouldn’t take two years and it should have been decided in the four years of 
OMB investigation. Thus, we are asked to comment on a recommendation which has not 
answered a very important part of the outcome. 

I listened to comments of Representative Tom Sawyer (D-Ohio) the other day about 
sampling on the Census. He repeatedly said, “ The goal is accuracy.” If the goal is 
accuracy for the argument of sampling, then the goal should be accuracy in counting those 
who do fill out their Census forms. Can we afford to have two different standards when it 
comes to the accurate portrayal of the make-up of race in America? 
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The recommendation format for Directive 15 also states when the combined racial and 
ethnic format is used, “When data are reported, a mimmum of two additional categories 
designated “Hispanic and one or more races” and “More than one race”, must be included 
if the criteria for data quality and confidentiality are met and both race and ethnicity and 
multiple races were collected.” Can someone tell me what the “criteria for data quality 
and confidentiality” means? OMB can’t seem to tell me, yet we are being asked our 
response to this. 

Further, it must be made very clear that respondents to race can report more than one 
race. It is not enou^ to have it hidden within OMB Statistical Directive 15— it must be 
stated clearly on forms. The Project RACE recommendation of “If you consider yourself 
to be biracial or multiracial check as many as apply” is far more preferable to ambiguous 
OMB language. We must have clarity if accuracy is our goal. 

WHO IS CONFUSED? 


President Clinton said last week that his high-profile panel on race would focus on 
“multiradalism,” yet his administration is afraid to define “multiracial.” 

One of the reasons given by the Interagency Committee under “Findings not favoring 
adoption of a method for reporting more than one race” are that there are no Federal 
legislative requirements for information about the multiracial population.” There are no 
Federal legislative requirements for an “African-American” identifier either. This 
subcommittee should recommend passage of H.R.830 so that no one is confused. 

The Committee goes on to say, “Most Americans are probably of mixed ancestry, 
depending on how ancestry is defined, and could confuse ancestiy or ethnicity with race.” 
It seems to me that they are making a case for doing away with the ancestry and ethnicity 
questions, and removing the Hispanic identifier as well. 

The recommendation is for implementation of a “mark one or more” scheme by the year 
2003. Is this so confusing that it will take six years to implement? My son, who first 
testified on this issue when he was 8-years-old will be IR-years-old in the year 2003. He 
- will be old enough to vote, and still not have a multiracial classification. I wonder who he 
will vote for. 

The recommendation of this subcommittee should be clear: Multiracial children exist 
md die Federal government recognizes them. 

When I told my son Ryan about the Interagency recommendation he looked at me and 
said, “Mom, what’s the Federal government going to call me next — gray? Why can’t they 
let me be multiracial?” Perhaps you can answer that question for him better than I 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you for your testimony. It has been very 
helpful. 

Without objection, the testimony of Representative Carrie P. 
Meek will be put in the record at the end of the Members’ panel. 

We now go to Carlos Fernandez, coordinator for law and civil 
rights, the Association of Multiethnic Americans. 

Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernandez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Carlos Fernandez. I am here speaking for myself and 
also on behalf of the Association of Multiethnic Americans. I am 
the association’s coordinator for law and civil rights, and served as 
its founding president in 1988. 

The Association of Multiethnic Americans is a nationwide confed- 
eration of multiethnic, interracial groups, representing thousands 
of people from all walks of life, and includes individuals and fami- 
lies of various racial and ethnic origins and mixtures. 

On June 30, 1993, I had the opportunity to testify on behalf of 
AMEA before the House Subcommittee on Census, Statistics, and 
Postal Personnel, to present for the first time an overview of our 
concerns with respect to the acknowledgement of multiracial, 
multiethnic people by our government. 

I hereby incorporate that testimony herein by reference. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will be put in the record at this 
point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Testimony of 

the ASSOCIATION OF MULTIETHNIC AMERICANS 
Before the Subcommittee on Census, Statistics and Postal Personnel 
of the U S. House of Representatives 

Washington D.C. 

June 30, 1993 

Presented by Carlos A. Femtodez, Esq. President (San F^cisco) 
Assisted by Edwin C. Darden, Vice President, Eastern Region (D.C.) 
and Ramona E, Douglass, Vice President, Central Region (Chicago) 

The Association of MultiEthnic Americans offers this testimony regarding the 
federal government’s classification of people whose racial or ethnic idenliflcation 
encompasses more than one of the designated classifications currently in use. 


The Association of MultiEthnic Americans (AMEA) is the only nationwide 
confederation of local multiethnic/interracial groups representing thousands of people 
from all walks of life and includes individuals and families of various racial and ethnic 
origins and mixtures. We represent one of the fastest-growmg populations in the United 
States. (According to the Population Reference Bureau, children boro to parents of 
different races went from 1% to 3 . 4 % of total births from 1968 to 1989; from 197^° 
1991, the number of mixed race couples excluding Hispanics increased from 310,000 to 
994,000. See Appendix 10.) 

AMEA was founded on November 12, 1988 by representatives of local mterracial 
groups, many of which emerged around the country during the late 1970s and early 
1980s. In many cases, these groups formed as parents, multiracial ^uits and others 
began to challenge the official classification of multiracial, multiethnic people, 
particularly in connection with the public schools. 

This issue of racial classification served to highlight the more general concerns of 
multiracial/multiethnic people in the United States and elsewhere. Of special conceni to 
us then and now is that peculiar form of bigotry aimed at interracialism and 
intercultuialism which is present in all ethnic communities. Many of US who fit into 
more than one of the official categories realize that our very identity is a challenge to this 
deeply ingrained prejudice of a divided world. 

Consequently, AMEA’S primary goal is to promote a positive awareness of 
interracial and multiethnic identity, for ourselves and for society M a whole. 

We believe that every person, especially every child, who is multiethnic/intenacial 
has the same right as any other person to assert a identity (hat embraces the fullness and 
integrity of their actual ancestry, and that every muldethmc/interracial family, whether 
biological or adoptive, has the same right to grow and develop as any other, and that our 
children have the right to love and respect each of their parents equally. 

We also believe that a positive awareness of interracial and multicultural identity is 
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an essential step toward resolving America’s, and also the world’s, profound difficulty 
with the issues of race and interethnic relations. We are convinced that our community is 
uniquely sitoated to confront these issues because of the special experiences and 
understanding we acquire in the intimacy of our families and cxir personalities. 

AMEA seeks to accomplish it’s goals by winning recognition from government — 
local, state and federal — as well as from the media, and engaging every opportunity to 
express our views and provide information on issues which concern our community. We 
have sought out and received the support of academics and professionals who recognize 
the social significance and magnitude of our concerns. We are establishing a national 
resource center and legal hind. 

The Racial/Ethnic Cl assification Issue 

The issue of racial/ethnic classifications on government-regulated forms is the most 
immediate tangible concern of most members of our community. Each and every time 
we confront one of these forms, wc are faced yet again with the awkward, irrational, and 
for many of us, the offensive task of selecting a “race" or "ethnicity" which does not 
tiuthfully identify us and has the further result of failing to count our community. 

This is why we are here today. To let you know our concerns about government 
raciai classifications, and to offer our proposal for meeting these concerns in a workable 
manner. 


Acknetwifideing Muldracial/Mulriethnic Peonle on Forms 

In general, AMEA wants to see a government-wide reform to accommodate and 
acknowledge the particular identity of people whose racial or ethnic identification 
encompasses more than one of the designated classifications currently in use. 

For instance, whenever a question calls for "racial" classification, the category 
’'multiiacial" should be included. Whenever a question calls for "ethnic" classification, 
the category "multiethnic" should be included. Whenever racial and ethnic information is 
sought in a combined format, the category "multiracial/inultiethnic" should be included. 

Additionally, the categories "multiracial", "multiethnic" and 
"multiracial/multiethnic" should each be followed by a listing of the racial and/or ethnic 
groups appearing on the main list. This secondary listing should be used to signify tfie 
racial/ethnic identifications or origins of the parents of the individual being tallied. 

CurreBt Govertiment Race/Ethnic Cl assifications - 
OMB Statistical Poli cy Directive 15 

The most important and far-reaching rule affecting governmental classifications is 
set forth in Office of Management and Budpt (OMB) Statistical Policy Directive IS. 
(Appendix 1 ). The stated purpose of this directive is to facilitate the exchange of racial 
and ethnic statistics among governmental agencies by standardizing the reporting of this 
information. 

OMB Directive 15 affects all governmental agencies including the census, die 
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publip schools, Social Security, etc. Additionaily, the ESrsctive seta the example for the 
private sector. If reform is to be made affecting Ae counting of multiracial people 
anywhere in govemnient, 0MB Directive IS must be changed. 

OMB Directive IS sets forth five lackl/ethnic categories and requires reponing in 
one category only for each individual counted ("check-one-only")- "Other" is not one of 
the reporting categories. 

OhfB Directive 15 forces government agencies at all levels to design their 
racial/ethnic query forms in such a way ttot the information provided can be reported in 
terms of one of the Directive 15 categories only. Thus, people whose parenlage 
encompasses more than one of the desigmted categories cannot be counted, except 
monoiaciaUy. This causes tremendous problems, no! only for the individuals involved, 
but also for the government agencies who must develop forms and rules which offend 
both mulliracial/eftnic pecple as well as any rational standard of accuracy. 

AMEA proposes that OMB Stadstica! Directive 1$ be changed in order to allow 
the accurate counting of multiracial/ethnic people. This change may be accomplished 
quite sanjdy by (1) the addition of a "multtracW* and/or "multiethnic" category and (2) 
provaing a sitissection for tiiose choosing to identic as roultiracial/ethmc to rignify their 
racial/ethnic parentage in terms of the other listed categories. (Appendix 2) 

This prcposal (1) couflB people accurately according to their actual identity; (2) 
provides statistical continuity by accounting for the racial/ethnic coinponBnt(s) which may 
be relevant for various government studies and programs; and (3) avoids uniKscessary and 
unwarranted govemment influence and interference in the very sensitive and private 
matter of personal identity. 

Ihs-Cauaig 

The 1990 Census, as in past censuses, maintains its own format for asking about 
racial/ethnic infortnation. However, even the Census Bureau must ensure that is 
statistics are reportable in the terms dictated by OMB Directive IS, This meant that in 
1990 monoracial/ethnic responses were required in the race and Hispanic questions (if4 & 
#7), although multipte answers were penuitted in the ethnic ancesliy question (#13) on 
the long form. (Appendix 3). 

Census officials inform us that responses to "other race" were assigned to 
inonoiacial categories for OMB reporting purposes when the various racial component 
were stated. (Appendix 4). One version of the rule applied in these instances of which 
we are aware is that the first race stated was the one to which the response was assigned. 
Responses such as "multiracial" or "mixed* required eidier a visit by a census taker to 
obtain a monoradal response, or else they were not counted. 

Additionally, responses such as "multiraciar when written in cannot be discovered 
from any publidy-available reports of tire Cenais Bureau although presumably, the 
individual responses arc there. 

Thus, one of the principal agencies of government charged with supplying 
important demographic information for govemment and business is hamstrung when it 
comes to counting tfie community we reprerent. This is primarily a consequence of the 
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reporting requirements of OMB Statistical Directive IS. 


Perhaps nowhere is the impact of OMB Directive 15 more keenly felt by members 
of the multiracial/etiinic community than in the public education system. (Appendix 5). 
Indeed, the initial impetus in the formation of many local interracial groups across the 
country has been tiie classification of muitiracial/etlmic children in public schools. 

Beginning with the success of the AME A -affiliated group ’’Interracial Intercultural 
Pride" (I-Pride) in California which succeeded in getting the Berkeley Public Schools to 
adopt an "Interracial" category in 1981 (limited to internal uses by OMB Dir 15) 
(Appendix 6), and continuing with the efibrts of others, notably of Project RACE in 
Georgia, the Cincinnati Multiracial Alliance in Ohio, Michelle Erickson and her 
supporters in Illinois (Appendix 7), Patricia Whitehead in San Diego, students at Harvard 
University and of others including AMEA, the multiracial/ethnic community has been 
spurred on by the particularly offensive application of OMB Directive 15 in the realm of 
public education. 

Why? 

First, when government compels the multiracial, multiethnic family to signify a 
factually false identity for their child, it invades their fundamental right of privacy. 

Every multiracial/ethnic family is entitled to safeguard its integrity against unwarranted 
intrusions by the government. No child should be forced to favor one parent over the 
other by any governmental agency. 

Second, it violates a fundamental right of privacy of the multiracial/ethnic 
individual to require that they deny their factual identity and heritage, including the right 
to their own distinctive identity as a multiracial/ethnic person. Such a lequiiement 
offends personal dignity and interferes in a negative way with the development of self- 
esteem of multiracial/ethnic students. 

Third, it is especially offensive as well as a violation of privacy to require that 
school officials "visually inspect" for purposes of racially classifying a student who does 
not identify monoracially. This procedure has more in common with the sorting of 
animals than it does with the ordinary respect supposed to be accorded human beings. 

We cannot conceive of any reasonable basis for tills procedure. 

Fourth, it is appalling that an educational institution should require the giving of 
factually false information on school census forms. The teaching of tircts and truth is the 
essence of education. A multiracial, multiethnic child or her parents cannot give a 
monoraciai response and be truthful at the same time. It is wrong for government to 
make such a requirement of its citizens, parents and children alike. 

There is also an argument to be made from tiie standpoint of religious belief. For 
example, the central tenet of the Baha’i Faith is the oneness of humanity. As a 
consequence, members are encouraged to marry across racial and cultural lines. For the 
offspring of such marriages, any requirement by school officials to identify by monoraciai 
category places them in double jeopardy, challenging both their personal integrity and 
religious belief, (ref. Peter Adiiance, National Spiritual Assembly of the Baha'is of the 
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United States. Washington DC) (Api^ndix 8). 

Public Health 

The practise of not recogniaing racM/ettinic mixture even reaches into the area of 
public health. Unbelievably, the National Center for Health Statistics denies the identity 
of muihracial, multieftnic people. In fiict, this denial reached such absurd proportions 
that in 1989, the race of ctildren of single mothers changed from race of dw father to 
race of the mother! At no time was the race of the child recorded accurately as 
muiUraciai when this was actually the ca^. This sort of stsiistical method might serve 
someone’s social views of race, but in public health where such statistics are squired for 
life and deadi decisions such as allocation of research and health program hinds or die 
tendering of roedical assistance, there is no excusus. 

Certainly, |»tterns of gene expression are different in racially and ethnically 
diverse iadividuals than \hsy are in people whose genes are more closely similar. Thus, 
ignoring the fact of multiracial peqple in the gathering of these statistics can lead to false 
conclusions abcnit die health needs of various populatloi! groups. Recent findings lend 
support to this conclusion. (See for mstat^e die recent study in the New England Journal 
of Medicine showing significant differences in the metabolizing of dnigs such as Inderal 
among different population groups; also, the ongoing efforts to improve the availability of 
compatible organ fransplant donors). 

Moreover, we have anecdotal evidence of multiracial/ethnic people whose identity 
is conibred by health care professireials, i^rticolafly in potentially life'threatening 
emergency situations. 

Multiracial people can be characterized in various ways by different intfividuals, 
but rarely ate we characterized as multiracial! This has as much to do with cultural 
tiaining as with traditional, unsc^ntific notions of race arrf race mixture inappropriately 
applied is tlte keeping and reporting of mt^ical records and statistics. 


Disallowing the specific identic of multiracial/multiethnic people also deprives our 
community of basic data required to objectively assess or even discover tliose of its needs 
which might require legisLafive or even Judicial action. Indeed, this is one of tire 
rationales for keeping racial/etiinic satisfies on tihe various other minority populations. 

There is, for example, a form of discrimination arising hxm the special bigotry 
against racially mixed people which deserves attention and can only be gauged 
statistically if this population is counted specially and not just as ’’other” or as 
monoracial. 

Certainly, there is no shortage of anecdotes and specific cases wherein bigotry 
against InterracM people and frmilies has ocoirred throughout US history, continumg 
even today. One need look no fiirther than the cases involving the anti-miscegenation 
laws for evidence of this fact. The record of the 1967 case of Loving v. Virginia which 
AMEA (tommemorated last year [see NY Times June 12, 1992} was filled with the most 
ntmsensical pseudo-scientific pap about the supposedly debilitated pto^ny of interracial 
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unions, and hysterical fears that society might become '’mongrelized" and thereby 
eventually collapse. 

We are painfully aware diat such prejudices persist in this country, even among 
members of minority groups. Whether these prejudices exist in patterns of discrimination 
can only be determined if accurate statistics are available. Because of current 
government classification rules, these patterns cannot at present be known with any 
reasonable certainty or accuracy. 

Public Policy Considerations 

In Icecping with its origin in the Executive Branch of the Federal Government, 
OMB Statistical Directive 15 is supposed to aid the administration of government 
programs dealing with various racial and ethnic populations in the United States. In and 
of itself, Directive 15 in theory cannot dictate public policy, only facilitate its 
implementation. 

Unfortunately, in its current form, Directive 15 unnecessarily incorporates a policy 
denying the fact of interracial/ethnic mixture, as well as failing to provide statistics that 
are accurate, a fundamental requirement if government is to function effectively, by 
mischaracterizing multiracial/ethnic people. It enshrines highly questionable and 
controversial notions of racial and etiinic group affiliation, in particular, the idea that 
individuals cannot transcend racial/ethnic lines even when they do! 

It may be true that Directive 15 does not provide for the counting of 
multiracial/ethnic people only incidently and inadvertently. This may be because the 
I.egis]ative Branch, the Congress, has not acted to establish a public policy which 
explicitly acknowledges the existence of multiracial/ethnic people. Until it does so, OMB 
may not feel compelled to count us. 

Now is the time for the Congress to make its concerns known to the Executive 
Branch in this area. Indeed, this hearing today is a positive development in that regard. 

Congress has already enacted laws to encourage and improve the civil rights of all 
citizens, especially those who have historically suffered discrimination based on their race 
or ethnicity. One of the most important public policies upon which these enactments 
were made was, and remains, the desire to strengthen the unity of this country by 
eliminating barriers between individuals and communities based on race. Some of this 
was accomplished under the gun of Supreme Court decisions, some bec^se it was 
believed to be sound public policy. 

In loping with this broad policy of national unity, it might be argued that racial 
and ethnic classifications should be done away widi entirely. But such a view is utopian 
and also distorts the reality of continuing communal divisions based on race and ethnicity. 

The better argument is that we must step up our efforts to improve the chances of 
all our citizens against die forces of prejudice, bigotry and separatism, thereby rcmlering 
racial and ethnic classifications increasingly irrelevant. 

In the meantime, we should take advantage of the socially unifying force that is 
superbly represented by the multiracial, mulUethnic community. As stated previously, 
our community is uniquely situated to confront racial and interethnic issi^s because of die 
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special experiences and understanding we acquire in the intiinacy of our families and our 
pewraalities. IdeaHy, our community has fte potontiai to become tfie stable core around 
which the ethnic piuralism of the United States can be united. 

In order to take advantage of the multiracial community’s potential, this society 
must first recognize and acknowledge our existence. In concrete terms, this means 
accommodating our identity on official forms if not in common parlance. Once the 
concept of people whose identities transcend traditional racial and ethnic boundaries is 
accepted, the idea of social unity becomes easier to visualize. Without this concept, we 
enshrine racial and ethnic divisions. 

Many sociologists agree dial the degree of intermarriage and multiracial fiunilies in 
a society is a good gauge of the degree of racial/elhnic harmony of that society (For 
citedoBS, see Murguia, CHcana intermarriage, 1982). What that degree might be at any 
given moment and over time cannot be known accurately unless it is measured. 


TwfRrnafj«nfia1 

Accommodating die multiraciai/ethnic community in America by recognizing its 
speciiSc ideniily also has important global implications, 

For instance, a recent study by the World Affairs Council of Northern California 
ibund ttiat racism and etlinlc division hurts the U S. economically (San Francisco 
Chronicle, OctAer 5, 1992). Ctmversely, it is reasonable to asaime tfiat racial and 
ethnic harmony, which is best represented by the multiracral eonummity, can be an 
enormous advantage to diis country. However, we cannot make foil use of this advantage 
if we refuse to recopuze the existence of the multiracial community, and we cannot 
recognize its existence if we deny its identity. 

There is also the question of interracial, interethnic harmony a«oss the world. 

This question bears on the health of the world economy as much as it does on die simple 
matter of peace. 

Certainly, the experiences attendant to the breakup of tlie Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia demonstrate the critical need for new thinking and new models for 
establishing and maintaining world peace and order. One important component of any 
new thinking must necessarily involve families and individuals whose very identities 
transcend racial and ethnic divisions and who therefore cannot abide the prejudices and 
bigotry that feed the foes of intercommunal wars. Of ail the countries in the world, it 
should be the one whose motto is "E Pluribus Unum" , the one nation that has the 
advanwge of having drawn upon all the nations of the world for ito people, the only 
nation that has the power, mometSarily, to influence the other countries of the world in 
the ways of multtethnic living, that sets the example for others. Certainly tois is at least 
an ideal to which we should aspire. 

One important aspect of internaSonal relations of which we should be pattieularly 
concerned in this regard is the silence of the intemationai community iiciuding the United 
Slates on the righto of multiethnic peoples caught in the conflicts between ethnic 
communities asserting tiieir recognized rights of self determination and sovereignly. This 
may seem a distant concern for consideration by this Subcommittee, but in feet, it is the 
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same feilure to tscognize and acknowledge multiracial, multiethnic people 
there as here. We cannot hope to influence ofliers to protect the rights of anyone if we 
cannot first demonstrate our own ability to do so within our own borders. We cannot do 
this if we cannot even recognize the existence of multiracial/ethnic people who are the 
links between our own diverse racial and ethnic cornmunities. 



1 . What are the primary purposes of the racial and ethnic categories? 

A race question has appeared in every census beginning with the first one in 1790. 
The original utility of this question was to help ascertain the number of "free white 
persons" as disfinguished mainly from black slaves and Native Americans. These two 
non-white groups were the only ones of any numerical consequence at the time. 

Questions relating to ethnicity or "national origin" have appeared on most 
censuses, particularly in ccsinection with the large-scale immigrations beginning in the 
late IPS) century. Presumably the purpose here was to account for the newcomers in 
order to then legislate a restriction on their continued immigration. 

The other most notable use of racial classifications occurred at the state level in 
die regulation of marriages and the tabulation of birth and death records, mainly for 
discriminatory purposes. 

In recent years, racial and ethnic questions have been continued. However, their 
primary purpose has fundamentally changed. With the advent of file civil rights 
movement and the US Supreme Court decisions that accompanied it, these questions have 
acquired a new importance. The information thus provided has become essential in the 
implemenlatioB of court decisions involving oivil rights as well as in the allocation of 
government resources to meet the needs of various identifiable population groups who 
have suffered from discrimination. Recent court rulings have affirmed this purpose cidng 
espeoiaUy 13 USCS St41 (Texas v. Mosbacher 1992 SD Tex. 783 F.Supp 30S). 

The Office of Management and Budget (0MB) specifies its own purposes for the 
collection of racial and ethnic information. Statistical Policy Directive 15 which reaches 
to and affects all governmental entities including the census and the public schools, 
specifies that: "The minimum standard collection categories shall be utilised for 
reporting. ..Civil rights compliance reporting... General program administrative and grant 
reporting. ..(and) Statistical reporting* where required by statute or regulation. 

2. How well are the cuirenl categories working (in terms of data accuracy and public 
acceptance)? 

AMEA cannot answer this question except with re^ct to die 
interracial/multiethnic community we represent. 

On behalf of this community, we state emphatically that the current categories on 
the census, schot^ enrollment and other governmental forms are wholly inadequate and 
grossly inaccurate in that there is no category or procedure by which 
multiracial/mulfiethnic people can identity themselves comfortably and accurately. The 
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nquiremcint on most forms to identily with only one specified category is a solicitation 
for inaccurate infoimalion when a fechial responsB by a multiracial or multiethnic 
individual would require identification with more than one of the specified categories. 
This means (1) that multiracial people are not being accounted for and (2) other 
population groups ate being tnischaiacteiizcd. 

Many people in the mnltiiacial/nmltiethnic community are not accepting of the 
census categories currently employed and are often highly offended. They are 
particularly disturbed by the requirements of the 0MB Directive IS as it affects the forms 
used in tiie public schools and encountered by their children where ewn flie option 
’other" is not available. And it must be said, the “oflier" category, when it is available, 
is also unacceptable to us, for both practical and philosophical reasons. 

3. If the current categories are inadequate, how best can we increase their useSilness 
without compromising data comparability and public acceptance? 

AMEA has outlined elsewhere in this written statement how questions calling for 
racial or ethnic infontiation might be changed to accommodate the need for accuracy and 
acceptance by our community. We believe these prc^iosals provide a method by which 
the need for statistical continuity can be met. 

4. Would use of an ethnic identifier, or another set of categories, be more useM than a 
racial one? 

Limited strictly to the question of "useftilness", racial and ethnie identifiers are 
probably equally effective. However, everything hinges on the meaning of the two terms 
"race" and "ethnicity". People typically use the terms interchangeably depending on what 
fiiey are interested in (see Saint Francis College v. Al-Kharraji, 481 US 604 (1987)). 
There are individuals among the conununtty we represent who choo» to idenllly 
monoracially when what they really mean to indicate is tfie community to which they 
most closely interact ^rticularly if they grew up in a segregated environment) or for 
whose interests fey wish to express support. In a real sense, they are identifying 
ethmcally, although racially, strictly speaking, they would be considered multuscial. If 
the census and other governmental agencies wish to have any hope of getting a handle on 
all this, fey must present the questions and categories in such a way that these 
phenomera can be properly discerned. 

For instance, many if not most ethnically-identified African Americans are 
’’multiracial"; so, incidentally, are most "Hispanics’’. Thus, simply adding a multiracial 
category would introduce unnecessary confesion. A deiacialired approach would serve 
belter itecause it takes into account die actual divides between communities which are not 
based on the 3-raoe theory, but rather on real cultural communities with historic origins 
in legal segregation and/or the presence of international botdeia: the multiiaciaiism with 
whteh we are concerned is more piroperly a question of ethracity, and therefore, the type 
of identity we are really concerned with is multiethnic in nature. And certainly, for most 
nniltiraeial persons, the issues associated with this heritege have as much to do wife the 
integration of different cultures as with fe issue of skin eoior, even in the case of 
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children of European American and AMcan American parentage. 

Of course » any deraciallzing of classilicadons on government forms must contend 
with the reality of popular perceptions. Thus it might make sense to employ a 
transitional scheme where "race" is used interchangeably with "ethnic". This is more 
easily understood by most people. "Ethnic" is a good term because properly, it 
incoiporates both "race” and "culture” i.e. an ethnic group is primarily endogamous 
(racial) and shares a common culture based on social interactions occurring mainly within 
the community. 

5. Should the federal government adopt a "hi-" or "multireciar category, and what are 
the legal implications of such a category? 

The census and all governmental entities should adopt a 
"multiracial" category when the question posed is “racial", “multiethnic*' when the 
question is ethnicity, and both when racial and ethnic information Is sought in a combined 
format. The prefix "multi-" is preferred to "bi-" since there are many instances of 
persons whose ancestry includes more than two racial or ethnic groups. 

There is no particular legal implication that we can see arising from the adoption 
of a "raultiraciai/ethnic" category, though we do see legal problems arising from the 
current requirentents of OMB Directive 15, some to which we have already alluded. 

Of course, there is the question of how the adoption of such a category might 
impact various minority benefit programs since presumably, many persons now counted 
monoracially would then be counted as multiracial. 

Furthermore, we understand the concern of government demographers and 
statisticians for continuity in tlieir records. 

Our proposal takes both of these questions into account by requiring that the 
races/ethnicities of parents be signified for each individual identifying as multiracial or 
multiethnic. In this way, it is possible to continue including multiracial people in various 
minority benefit programs if Congress deems such to be appropriate. Since many 
multiracial people have traditionally been discriminated against as if they were 
monoracial, their continued inclusion in at least some of these programs would seem 
justified. The need for continuity is preserved insofar as the sudden statistical 
"disappearance" of monoracial individuals from particular racial categories can be 
accounted for in the multiracial category in the manner proposed. 

V. C9TK?lUSi9?l 

The Association of MultiEthnic Americans believes that now is the time for the 
Congress to take and recommend whatever actions are necessary to accommodate and 
acknowledge the particular identic of multiracial, multiethnic people. In partteular, 

OMB Statistical Policy Directive 15 must be changed as we have proposed. 

It is unacceptable to AMEA and the community it represents that what purports to 
be a mere ^ministrative device should be the reuon we are denied our identity. 

Directive 15 as it currently reads must be changed because (1) it fails its own test of 
accuracy and (2) it too conveniently corresponds to traditional notions of bigotry directed 
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Mr. Fernandez. Thank you. 

I submitted written testimony to this subcommittee, in May of 
this year, reviewing the legal and constitutional issues which per- 
tain to the Government’s racial and ethnic classifications as they 
affect multiracial, multiethnic individuals. I hereby also incor- 
porate that testimony herein by reference. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will be put in at this point. 

[Note. — The information referred to can be found on p. 558.] 

Mr. Fernandez. Following the enactment of the 1965 Civil 
Rights Act, the newly created Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 

Mr. Horn. 1964. I think you mean 1964. 

Mr. Eernandez. Excuse me, it is a typo. Yes. 

The newly created Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
required employers to report on the numbers of Negroes, Orientals, 
American Indians, and Spanish-Americans, and produced Standard 
Eorm 100 for this purpose. Other agencies followed suit. 

By the 1970’s, racial statistics gathered from agencies of govern- 
ment at all levels were becoming unwieldy and standardization 
was deemed necessary. Mindful of this, the Office of Management 
and Budget produced Statistical Policy Directive 15 in 1977. Direc- 
tive 15 remains to this day the supreme authority for racial classi- 
fications in the United States, affecting all Governmental agencies, 
including the census, the public schools. Social Security, and so 
forth. 

The directive also dictates classification policy to the private sec- 
tor through the EEOC, the Small Business Administration, as well 
as by way of example. 0MB Directive 15 sets forth five racial eth- 
nic categories: white, black, Asian/Pacific Islander, Native Amer- 
ican/Alaskan Native, and Hispanic. Additionally, the directive re- 
quires reporting in one category only for each individual counted, 
the so-called “check one only” rule. “Other” is not one of the report- 
ing categories. 

Directive 15’s stated purpose is to require government agencies 
at all levels to design their racial and ethnic query forms in such 
a way that the information provided can be reported in terms of 
one of the Directive 15 categories only. Thus, people whose parent- 
age encompasses more than one of the designated categories cannot 
be counted except monoracially. No reason is stated as to why an 
individual must report in only one category. 

The OMB’s Interagency Committee for the Review of the Racial 
and Ethnic Standards announced this month its recommendations 
regarding OMB’s Statistical Directive 15. In particular, the Inter- 
agency Committee recommended that Directive 15 be amended to 
permit multiple checkoffs on government forms whenever racial 
and ethnic information is requested. 

Additionally, the Interagency Committee specifically ruled out 
the addition of a new classification for multiracial individuals. The 
Interagency Committee did not issue any proposed draft for the 
amended Directive 15. The committee recommended that the pro- 
posed changes be used in the 2000 decennial census and that all 
agencies conform to the changes no later than January 1, 2003. 
There wasn’t any mention as to whether any agency might be per- 
mitted to implement the proposed changes before the year 2000. 
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The Association of Multiethnic Americans and allied organiza- 
tions and individuals regard the Interagency Committee rec- 
ommendations as a necessary and revolutionary change. If imple- 
mented appropriately, we believe the proposed changes to 0MB Di- 
rective 15 will meet our most fundamental concern; namely, ac- 
knowledgement by our government that multiracial/multiethnic 
people do, in fact, exist and have a right to be counted. 

Additionally, the proposed changes will resolve the legal and con- 
stitutional problems presented by the current Directive 15, which 
I pointed out to this subcommittee in May. 

While we have proposed that the directive be changed to also in- 
clude a new classification for multiracial/multiethnic individuals, a 
proposal that we stand by, we nonetheless regard the Interagency 
Committee’s recommendations as the best compromise possiWe at 
this time, and will wholeheartedly support them. 

There are, however, three major concerns we have about the 
final wording about the amended Directive 15, all of which are, in 
our view, critical. One, Directive 15 must ensure that the total 
number of individuals returning multiple responses to racial and 
ethnic questions can be discerned. 

The tabulation procedure to be adopted must be one that allows 
us to distinguish both the numbers and composition of people re- 
turning multiple responses. Our understanding is that the 0MB 
wishes to ensure this, as well, and has solicited assistance in devis- 
ing a practical means to accomplish this. 

Without such a tabulation, the numbers of multiracial/multi- 
ethnic people will be lost among the other classifications. Among 
other things, this would impede assessing the health needs of our 
population and would serve no fathomable purpose. 

Directive 15 must include clear language that will allow for mul- 
tiple checkoffs for individuals who are both Hispanic and non-His- 
panic. It would be grossly inconsistent, and again would serve no 
fathomable purpose, to single out one particular segment of the 
population by denying them the same right to indicate, in a factual 
manner, their identity. 

The Interagency Committee’s recommendations were unclear on 
this point, making reference only to racial identification, and say- 
ing nothing about whether the amended Directive 15 will retain its 
dual interchangeable formats, one of which racializes the Hispanic 
classification, the other which treats Hispanics as an ethnic group. 

Third, Directive 15 must not include any prohibition on the use 
of a multiracial/multiethnic classification by any government agen- 
cy. The Interagency Committee recommended against the addition 
of a multiracial/multiethnic classification but said nothing about 
explicitly prohibiting the use of such an identifier by any agency 
subject to Directive 15. 

The committee explained its position by saying that “Having a 
separate category would, in effect, create another population group, 
and no doubt add to racial tension and further fragmentation of 
our population.” 

We do not agree with this opinion of the Interagency Committee 
and still believe that a multiracial/multiethnic classification should 
be included, albeit only together with the multiple checkoffs that 
have been recommended. However, we believe that the probable in- 
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tent of this opinion was to explain why they were not recom- 
mending a new classification in the directive itself and not a prohi- 
bition on its use. 

Several States and other public bodies have already legislated 
the use of a multiracial classification. We believe these laws should 
stand and that, prospectively, other public bodies be permitted to 
enact such laws, as long as they are amended or enacted to include 
multiple checkoffs. 

We disagree that a multiracial/multiethnic classification would 
“create a new population group.” The population group to which 
they refer already exists and is growing rapidly. We also take issue 
with the opinion that a multiracial/multiethnic classifier would 
“add to racial tension” and “fragment our population.” The essence 
of the multiracial/multiethnic population is one of racial and ethnic 
unity. 

As we have stated before, our community is specially situated to 
confront racial and interethnic issues, precisely because of the spe- 
cial experiences and understanding we acquire in the intimacy of 
our families and our personalities. Of all populations, ours has the 
unique potential to become the stable core around which the ethnic 
pluralism of the United States can, in fact, be united. 

We thank the subcommittee for hearing our views. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fernandez follows:] 
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were becoming unwieldy and standardization was deemed necessary. Mindfttl of this, the 
Office of Management and Budget (0MB) produced Statistical Policy Directive IS in 
1977. Directive 15 remains to this day the supreme authority for racial classifications in 
the United States, affecting all governmental agencies including the census, the public 
schools. Social Security, etc. The Directive also dictates classification policy to the 
private sector, through the EEOC, the Small Business Administration, as well as by way 
of example. 

0MB Directive 15 sets forth five racial/edinic categories: "White", “Black", 
"Asian/Pacific Islander", "Native American/Alaskan Native”, and "Hispanic”. 
Additionally, the Directive requires reporting in one category only for each individual 
counted ("check-one-only"). "Other" is not one of the reporting categories. 

Directive 15’s stated purpose is to require government agencies at all levels to 
design their tacial/ethnic query forms in such a way that the information provided can be 
reported in terms of one of the Directive 15 categories only. Thus, people whose 
parentage encompasses more than one of the designated categories cannot be counted, 
except monoracially. No reason is stated as to why an individual must report in only one 
category. 

Recommendations of the Interagency Committee 

The OMB's Interagency Committee for the Review of tite Racial and Ethnic 
Standards announced July 9, 1997 it's recommendations regarding OMB Statistical 
Directive 15. In particular, the Interagency Committee recommended that Directive IS 
be amended to pemiit multiple check-offs on government forms which ask for racial and 
ethnic information from individuals. 

Additionally, the Interagency Committee specifically ruled out the addition of a 
new classification for multiracial individuals. 

The Interagency Committee did not issue any proposed draft for the amended 
Directive 15. 

The Committee recommended that the proposed changes be used in the 2000 
decennial census, and that all agencies conform to the changes no later than January t, 
2003. There was no mention as to whether any agency might be permitted to implement 
the proposed changes before the year 2000. 



the Association of MultiEthnic Americans and allied organizations and individuals 
regard the Interagency Committee's recommendations as a necessary and revolutionary 
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change. If implemented appropriately, we believe the proposed changes to 0MB 
Directive 15 will meet our most fundamental concern, namely, acknowledgment by our 
government that multiracial/ethnic people do in fact exist and have a right to be counted. 
Additionally, the proposed changes will resolve the legal and constitutional problems with 
the current Directive 15 which 1 presented to this subcommittee in May. 

While we had proposed that the Directive be changed to also include a new 
classification for multiracial/ethnic individuals, a proposal we standby, we nonetheless 
regard the Interagency Committee’s recommendations as the best compromise possible at 
this time, and will wholeheartedly support them. 

There are, however, three major concerns we have about the final wording of the 
amended 0MB Directive 15, all of which are, in our view, critical. 

1) Tabulation: Directive 15 must ensure that the total number of individuals 
returning multiple responses to racial and ethnic questions can be discerned. The 
tabulation procedure to be adopted must be one that allows us to distinguish both the 
numbers and composition of people returning multiple responses, Our understanding is 
that the 0MB wishes to ensure this as well and has solicited assistance in devising a 
practical means to accomplish this. Without such a tabulation, the numbers of 
multiracial/ethnic people will be lost among the other classifications. Among other 
things, this would impede assessing the health needs of our population, and would serve 
no fathomable purpose. 

2) Hispanic-non-Hispanic: Directive 15 must include clear language that will 
allow for multiple check-offs for individuals who are both Hispanic and non-Hispanic. It 
would be grossly inconsistent, and again, would serve no fathomable purpose, to single 
out one particular segment of the population by denying them the same right to indicate in 
a factual manner their identity. The interagency Committee’s recommendations were 
unclear on this point, making reference only to "racial" identification, and saying nothing 
about whether the amended Directive 15 will retain its dual, interchangeable formats, one 
of which "racializes" the Hispanic classification, the other of which treats Hispanics as an 
"ethnic" group. 

3) Multiracial/ethnic Category: Directive 15 must not include any prohibition on 
the use of a multiracial/ethnic classification by any government agency. The Interagency 
Committee recommended against the addition of a multiracial/ethnic classification, but 
said nothing about explicitly prohibiting the use of such an identifier by any agency 
subject to Directive 15. The Committee explained it’s position by saying that "having a 
separate category would, in effect, create another population group, and no doubt add to 
racial tension and fiirther fragmentation of our population." 

We do not agree with this opinion of the Interagency Committee and still believe 
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that a multiracial/ethnic classification should be included, albeit only together with the 
multiple check-offs they have recommended. However, we believe that the probable 
intent of this opinion was solely to explain why they were not recommending a new 
classification, and not to recommend a prohibition on its use. 

Several states and other public bodies have already legislated the use of a 
multiracial classification. We believe these laws should stand, and that prospectively, 
other public bodies be permitted to enact such laws, as long as they are amended or 
enacted to include multiple check-offs. 

We disagree that a multiracial/ethnic classification would "create" a new 
population group. The population groups to which they refer already exists and is 
growing rapidly. We also take issue with the opinion that a muUiracial/ethnic classifier 
would "add to racial tension" and "fragment our population". The essence of the 
multiracial/ethnic population is one of racial/ethnic unity. As we have slated before, our 
corrimunity is specially situated to confront racial and interethnic issues because of the 
special experiences and understanding we acquire in the intimacy of our families and our 
personalities. Of all populations, ours has the unique potential to become the stable core 
around which the ethnic pluralism of the United States can be united. 

Cantlusion 

The Association of MultiEthnic Americans supports the recommendations of the 
Interagency Committee for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Standards and pledges to 
assist the 0MB and any other government agency or body in implementing them in a 
practical, accurate, fair and just manner. 

We thank the Subcommittee for hearing our views. We stand ready to be of 
further assistance as you may request. 


APPENDIX 

1. Written Testimony of Prof. G. Reginald Daniel 
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STATEMENT OF G. REGINALD DANIEL 
SUBMITTED TO 

THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
INFORMATION, AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 
U S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WRITTEN TESTIMONY 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am a Professor in the Department of Sociology at the University 
of California, Santa Barbara. My research, publications and teaching 
focus on comparative issues of race and identity in global perspective, 
particularly as this relates to multiracial individuals in Brazil, South 
Africa and the United States. Since 1989, 1 have taught three of the 
first university courses in the United States to compare multiracial 
identity in the United States with diverse parts of the world: "Betwixt 
and Between: Multiracial Identity in Global Perspective," "Close 
Encounters: Racial and Cultural Blending in the Americas," and "Converging 
Paths: Multiracial Identity in Brazil, South Africa and the United 
States." 

1 also identify as multiracial and have spent much of the last forty 
years exploring the complexities of this topic. Consequently, I fully 
support the current Interagency Committee report recommending revisions in 
statistical surveys that will make it possible for individuals to mark 
more than one box if they identify with more than one of the current 
single-racial/ethnic groups recognized in Directive No. 15. Indeed, the 
most consistent grievance 1 hear expressed by midtiracial-identified 
students in my classes— and multiracial-identified individuals generally 
speaking— centers around not being able to indicate their identity 
accurately on official forms that request information on race/ethnicity. 

In order for you to .address these concerns, I recommend that you 
provide a combined format that includes a "multiracial" identifier, but 
that ALSO allows individuals to check off all the single-racial/ethnic 
categories that apply. The most feasible way of achieving this would be 
to include the following instructions: "If you consider yourself to be 
biracial or multiracial, check more than one box." This format would help 
respondents understand that they are not simply being asked to report 
their ancestry (as is the case in question no. 14 on the census long form) 
but rather, their identity. If this distinction is not made, many 
individuals who have multiple ancestries, but actually have a 
single-racial identity, may misinterpret the questions intent. 
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Furthermore, it will be very important to tabulate and report this data in 
a way that acknowledges both "single racial" responses and "multiracial” 
responses, or "multiple racial" responses, since one of the purposes of 
making this change is to provide more accurate data on contemporary 
demgraphics. 

However, the inclusion of a multiracial identifier, along with the 
"check more than one box" format, would also help alleviate the 
psychological oppression perpetuated by current methods of data collection 
and help change a wide variety of societal attitudes reinforced by these 
methods which currently force multiracial-identified individuals to make 
an inauthentic choice. In this sense, changes in current data collection 
methods would be another logical step in the progression of civil 
rights--not to mention human rights-and help deconstruct the very 
means by which racist ideology and racial privilege are enforced in the 
United States, which is tlie notion of racial "purity," 

Sincerely, 

G. Reginald Daniel 

Department of Sociology 

University of California. Santa Barbara 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you very much for coming. 

Our next witness is Harold McDougall, the director of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the NAACP. 

You have the title of, I think, one of your predecessors, who was 
one of the finest people that ever walked Capitol Hill, and that was 
Clarence Mitchell. He happened to he one of my three mentors 
when I came to the Hill, in 1960, as a Senate staff person. So you 
are filling a very honorable office. 

Mr. McDougall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I’m also trying to fill very large shoes. As you mentioned, he was 
referred to as “the 101st Senator” and “the Lion of the Lobby.” 

I am Harold McDougall, the director of the Washington Bureau 
of the NAACP, the Nation’s oldest and largest civil rights organiza- 
tion, over 600,000 members in the 50 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, and around the world. 

I would like to summarize my testimony, Mr. Chairman, and 
have it incorporated into the record. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, all testimony is automatically in- 
corporated the minute I introduce you. 

Mr. McDougall. Certainly. 

Mr. Horn. Feel free to summarize. 

Mr. McDougall. Also, I will just make the formality of request- 
ing that my May testimony be incorporated, as well. 

Mr. Horn. Absolutely. Without objection. 

[Note. — The information referred to can be found on p. 307.] 

Mr. McDougall. Thank you. 

Currently, the Federal Government uses race data for statistical 
and administrative purposes, including monitoring civil rights com- 
pliance pursuant to 0MB Directive 15. The data cumulated under 
0MB Directive 15 has been used to help enforce the Voting Rights 
Act, State redistricting plans, to monitor discrimination in the pri- 
vate sector, and to establish, evaluate, and monitor affirmative ac- 
tion plans. 

As Congressman Conyers indicated, the Home Mortgage Disclo- 
sure Act is impacted by census data, as well as the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act, desegregation plans in the public schools, minor- 
ity business development programs, the Fair Housing Act, and to 
monitor environmental degradation in communities of color, just to 
name a few. 

So this data, obviously, is very important. As I think some of the 
members in the previous panel indicated, much remains to be done 
with respect to racial discrimination in this country, and the data, 
of course, is so very important in that respect. Racial discrimina- 
tion is still prevalent in American life, and the residual effects of 
past discrimination continue to limit the advancement of African- 
Americans and other racial minorities. 

I did get an opportunity to take a look at Mr. Gingrich’s testi- 
mony. One of the things that he said was that it would be good if 
we could just call each other “Americans” and all this would be be- 
hind us. It’s as if we could change reality by changing what we call 
ourselves. 

For those who say our society is color-blind, I have to reiterate 
that saying is not the same thing as doing. If we are to reach the 
deep roots of the legacy of slavery, involuntary servitude, segrega- 
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tion, discrimination, and hate violence, we must commit ourselves 
not merely to undo the words of forced division but also to undo 
the consequences of oppressive acts. 

The census has been critical in documenting for the American 
public the deep racial inequalities which still exist in virtually 
every dimension of American social, economic, and political life. 
Under these conditions, any effort that threatens to complicate, re- 
tard, or thwart the collection of this useful data will meet vigorous 
resistance from the NAACP. 

I want to talk briefly about the aspirations of individuals with 
multiple racial heritages. 

Mr. Horn. Why don’t we, at that point, have a recess so that you 
can finish your statement. 

We are faced with this situation on the floor: We have one vote 
now. The 15 minutes will end in 4 or 5 minutes, and I need to get 
over there to vote. There will then be a series of 5-minute votes. 
So I suggest — and I’m aware of Ms. Katzen’s problem, and we will 
get you out of here by 12:40 — ^but I think we’re going to have to 
be in recess till at least 10 of 12. 

Mr. McDougall. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horn. So let’s all relax, and we will come back to hear the 
rest of your testimony. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Horn. The hearing will resume. 

Mr. McDougall, please pick up where you left off. 

Mr. McDougall. Maybe I’ll let you catch your breath, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Horn. No, I’m in good shape. 

Mr. McDougall. OK. I was just emphasizing that, for us, the 
question of the integrity of data collection over time is of utmost 
importance in terms of the vigorous enforcement of the civil rights 
laws. 

I also wanted to make some comment about the aspirations of in- 
dividuals with multiple racial heritages. The NAACP has always 
supported the right of individual self-determination and self-identi- 
fication in defining one’s racial makeup. For medical reasons and 
for reasons of possible discrimination against individuals precisely 
because they are of diverse racial backgrounds, the NAACP sup- 
ports the legitimate aspirations of this community for a fair and ac- 
curate count of their numbers. 

I want to talk a little bit about the Interagency Committee rec- 
ommendations of “select one or more” rather than a separate multi- 
racial category. In Chapter 6, the committee recommended that the 
method for census respondents to report more than one race should 
take the form of multiple responses to a single question; i.e., select 
one or more rather than a separate multiracial category. 

The “select one or more” option, according to the committee, 
gives the most accurate picture of changing racial and ethnic iden- 
tification among our citizens without creating discontinuities with 
historical data collection, such as those associated with a separate 
multiracial designation. 

This accords with my earlier testimony in which the NAACP ex- 
pressed concern that creation of a separate multiracial category 
might disaggregate the apparent numbers of members of histori- 
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cally protected minority groups, diluting benefits to which they are 
entitled as a protected class under civil rights laws and under the 
Constitution itself. 

We know that a small minority of advocates from the community 
of persons of multiple racial backgrounds continue to advocate for 
a multiracial category exclusively, apparently because they wish to 
be considered a new race. The NAACP believes that all people of 
color, all facing discrimination and with similar aspirations, should, 
wherever possible, work together and not in opposition to one an- 
other. 

The proposal by the Interagency Committee of a “select all that 
apply” approach rather than a multiracial category approach facili- 
tates that process. Let me reiterate the NAACP’s continued opposi- 
tion to the collection of the data, in the first instance, in any multi- 
racial category. 

The Interagency Committee cautions that the use of a separate 
multiracial category rather than a “select one or more” approach 
would create needless confusion. It gives an example in the fact 
that the States of Georgia, Indiana, and Michigan define “multira- 
cial” as having parents of different races; whereas, California is 
now considering legislation which would define “multiracial” as 
having parents, grandparents, or great-grandparents of different 
races. 

Now, under those definitions, I, myself, would be black in Geor- 
gia, Indiana, and Michigan, but I would be multiracial in Cali- 
fornia. So now I’m getting confused. 

So I think we have to be very careful about this. Speaker Ging- 
rich, in his testimony, indicated that he wanted to avoid the cre- 
ation of subgroups to further fractionate America. I would caution, 
then, about developing a multiracial group for that very reason. I 
guess, in that respect, the Speaker and I agree. 

We must take care not to recreate, reinforce, or even expand the 
caste system we are all trying so hard to overcome. The NAACP 
believes that most individuals of diverse racial and ethnic back- 
grounds do not think of themselves as a new race, but instead wish 
to celebrate all their heritages rather than blend them into a new 
category reminiscent of the “colored” category of South Africa’s very 
sad history of apartheid. For those who treasure each and every 
forebear, a “check one or more” option should suffice. 

I want to talk a little bit about the methods of data tabulation 
and get past the cultural questions. The remaining question now 
is not the collection of data. The “select one or more” option of the 
Interagency Committee has admirably split the Gordian Knot that 
separated many of the traditional civil rights organizations from 
the emerging multiethnic and multiracial groups. As people of 
color, we greatly appreciate that. 

Now the question moves further down the pipeline of the data 
process to the point of tabulation. What is needed now are protocols 
to modify existing tabulation procedures to accommodate census re- 
sponses reporting more than one race. Our concern, obviously, is 
that such protocols maintain the integrity of civil rights enforce- 
ment. 

In addition, we must bear in mind that multiple race respond- 
ents might encounter discrimination as people of mixed race, as 
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people visually identified with one or more of the single-race cat- 
egories, either, or both. Under those circumstances, we believe it is 
important to be able to count all the acts of discrimination that an 
individual might face. 

The interagency report identified three possible tabulation meth- 
ods. There are some others, somewhat more esoteric, that we don’t 
find satisfactory. I think my colleague. Dr. Waters from Harvard, 
will go more deeply into those. 

But the three that we found most interesting were presented by 
the interagency report as bridges between existing classification 
systems and those to be developed. And they are the single-race ap- 
proach, the all-inclusive approach, and the historical series ap- 
proach. 

The single-race approach approximates the use of a multiracial 
category. It involves assigning single-race responses to a single race 
category and multiple-race responses to a multiple-race category. 
Now, how the responses to the multiple race category would be 
then disaggregated and reaggregated, we don’t have any guidance, 
and obviously that’s something we would be very interested in find- 
ing out about. 

The all-inclusive approach, obviously, we like. Congressman Con- 
yers indicated that adding up to more than 100 percent of a person 
is a problem for capitation, not for the ability to track instances of 
discrimination. The all-inclusive approach involves assigning all 
those who check more than one race into every category that they 
check off. 

Tiger Woods, “Cablanasian,” as he calls himself, Caucasian, 
black. Native American, and Asian, would be counted four times. 
Now, you know, I think a lot of us would like to see four Tigers 
out there. 

Each community of his diverse heritage would have the oppor- 
tunity to claim him, without an unseemly parents’ battle to be re- 
solved Solomon-like by offering to cut him into quarters. Each com- 
munity would also have the ability to protect him from each active 
institutional or individual discrimination he might face, whether as 
a member of a single race group or as a mixed race individual. 

As the committee notes, this would result in percentages for each 
of the four separate racial categories exceeding 100 percent, be- 
cause multiple-race responses would be counted in each reported 
racial category. Still, the report continues, the all-inclusive ap- 
proach would provide information on the total number of times the 
racial category had been elected. 

It would also enable organizations like the NAACP to record the 
number of times that an individual might face different kinds of 
discrimination. So we, obviously, favor that approach. We wish to 
know each time such discrimination occurs, for whatever reason. 

The third approach, the historical series approach, seeks to fine- 
tune the tabulation so that multiple-race respondents are assigned 
to single race categories from the outset, based on the likelihood 
that persons who check off at least one of the historically protected 
categories, black, Asian or Pacific Islander, and Native American, 
will encounter discrimination. 

This approach meets many of the goals of the all-inclusive ap- 
proach in keeping track of likely acts of discrimination, while also 
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meeting many of the objectives of the single-race approach in keep- 
ing the capitation or head count at no more than 100 percent of the 
population. The only problem area, and it may be a small one, ex- 
ists with regard to multiple-race respondents who check off more 
than one protected category. Tiger Woods, again, is our example. 

Tiger would not be assigned to white, because he also checked off 
a protected category. He would not be assigned to Asian, black, or 
Native American, because he could be claimed by all three, driving 
the capitation rate in each single race category over 100 percent. 
Instead, he would stay in a multiracial category. This, obviously, 
needs to be examined further. 

In conclusion, we can say that it may be that the single-race, the 
all-inclusive, and the historical series approaches, singly or in com- 
bination, might be used by different agencies for different purposes, 
in the kind of aggregation and disaggregation exercises that Con- 
gressman Sawyer referred to earlier in the day. 

What is important for our purposes is that evidence of every act 
of discrimination be preserved. What would be important from the 
standpoint of the Census Bureau and the Federal agencies, and ob- 
viously Congressmen concerned about the size of their districts, is 
that protocols be adopted that would enable the different agencies 
and the different formulas to talk to one another and share data 
in a meaningful way. 

As a general matter, we favor the all-inclusive approach and 
would not favor the single-race approach, and the historical series 
approach appears to us to be a compromise. All in all, we appre- 
ciate the spirit of compromise and creativity the Interagency Com- 
mittee has shown, and look forward to a successful resolution of 
the remaining questions. 

Surely this is a matter we would all like to get past and through, 
so that we can focus on issues of fair and accurate methods of as- 
suring that the entire population is actually counted. In this re- 
gard, the issue of statistical sampling, which was mentioned earlier 
in the day, is key. 

Such modern methods of ensuring an accurate count are nec- 
essary in our ever-changing society. Just as we have been innova- 
tive in resolving the issue of how our citizens identify themselves, 
so, too, we hope for innovation in ensuring that all our citizens are 
fairly counted, especially minorities and the poor. 

I thank you for your time and for receiving my testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McDougall follows:] 
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Multiracial Categories 


I. Introduction 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I am grateful for the opportunity to 
testify before you today on behalf of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP). I am Harold McDougall, Director of the Washington Bureau of the 
NAACP. 

The NAACP is the nation’s oldest and largest civil rights organization, with over 
600,000 members in the fifty states and the District of Columbia, and throughout the world. 
The NAACP is committed to the protection of the civil, legal, political, economic and human 
rights of African-Americans, and other citizens of color here in the United States, 

II. The Need for Accurate Data in the Census 

Currently, the federal government uses race data for statistical and administrative 
purposes, including monitoring civil rights compliance, pursuant to OMB Directive No. 15 
("Race and Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics and Administrative reporting"). As stressed 
by the Coalition of Groups opposed to the Proposed Modification of OMB Directive No. 15 in 
1995, the Directive has been instrumental in the significant progress made in the enforcement 
of civil lights laws in the last two decades. Census data aggregated in its present form, 
respecting historically protected categories, has been used: 

* to enforce requirements of the Voting Rights Act; 

* to review State redistricting plans; 

* to collect and present population and population characteristics data, labor force 
data, education data, and vital and health statistics; 

* to monitor discrimination in the private sector and to establish, evaluate and 
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monitor affirmative action plans; 

* to monitor the access of minorities to home mortgage loans under the Home 
Mortgage Disclosure Act; 

* to enforce the Equal Credit Opportunity Act; 

* to monitor and enforce desegregation plans in the public schools; 

* to assist minority businesses under the minority business development 
programs; 

* to monitor and enforce the Fair Housing Act; and 

* to monitor environmental degradation in communities of color. 

Much remains to be done, however: racial discrimination is still prevalent in American 
life, and the residual effects of past discrimination continue to limit the advancement of 
African-Americans and other racial minorities. For those who say our society is “color-blind,” 
saying is not the same as doing. If we are to reach the deep roots of the legacy of slavery, 
involuntary servitude, segregation, discrimination and hate violence, we nnist commit 
ourselves not merely to undo the words of forced division, but also to undo the consequences 
of oppressive acts. 

The census data has been critical in documenting for the American public the deep 
racial inequalities which still exist in virtually every dimension of American social, economic, 
and political life. Under these conditions, any effort that threatens to complicate, retard or 
thwart the collection of this useful data will meet vigorous resistance from the NAACP. 

III. Aspirations of Individuals with Muitiple Racial Heritages 

The NAACP has great sensitivity to the aspirations of American citizens who claim 
mixed ancestry, whether it be interracial, biracial, multiracial, or multiethnic. We have always 
supported the right of individual self-determination and self-identification in defining one's 
racial makeup. For medical reasons and for reasons of possible discrimination against 
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individuals precisely because they are of diverse racial backgrounds, the NAACP supports the 
legitimate aspirations of this community for a fair and accurate count of their number. 

IV. Interagency Committee Recommendations: “Select One or More,” rather than 

“Separate Multiracial Category” 

The Census Bureau and 0MB have in recent years come under increasing pressure to 
meet the aspirations of individuals of multiple racial heritages, who believed the minimum 
racial categories set forth in 0MB Directive No.l5 did not reflect the increasing racial and 
ethnic diversity of our nation's population. After considerable review, and comments fi-om 
both the public and from government officials, the Interagency Committee for the Review of 
the Racial and Ethnic Standards gave its report to the Office of Management and Budget 
concerning “changes to the standards for the classification of federal data on race and 
ethnicity.” The report was published in the Federal Register July 9, 1997. 

In Chapter 6 of its Report, the Committee recommended that the method for census 
respondents to report more than one race should take the form of multiple responses to a single 
question, i.e., “select one or more” rather than a separate “multiracial” category. The “select 
one or more” option,” according to the Committee, gives the most accurate picture of 
changing racial and ethnic identification among our citizens without creating discontinuities 
with historical data collection methods such as those associated with a separate “multiracial 
designation. This accords with our earlier testimony, in which we expressed concern that the 
creation of a separate multiracial classification might disaggregate the apparent numbers of 
members of historically protected minority groups, diluting benefits to which they are entitled 
as a protected class under civil rights laws and under the Constitution itself. 

We know that a small minority of advocates from the community of persons of multiple 
racial backgrounds continue to advocate for a multiracial category. However, this is not the 
position of the larger groups, such as the Association of Multi-Ethmc Americans and the Hapa 
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organization, both membership organizations with a broad base. Since our testimony before 
the Committee in May, we have had very good and prxtductive discussions with these, the 
most broad-based of the organizations in the multiracial community, and reached agreement 
that the “select one or more” option best suits all our purposes. 

The NAACP, AMEA, and Hapa have achieved a preliminary consensus that, as we are 
all people of color, all facing discrimination and with similar aspirations, we should wherever 
possible work together and not in opposition to one another. The proposal by the Interagency 
Comminee of a “select all that apply” approach, rather than a “multiracial category” approach 
has facilitated that consensus. 

In conclusion on this point, let me say that the Interagency Committee cautions that the 
use of a separate multiracial category, rather than a “select one or mote” approach, would 
create needless confusion. The Committee observes that there is no consensus on the 
definition of “multiracial” revealed in public comment or state legislation. To give examples, 
the public seems to confuse “multiracial” with “multiethnic.” The states of Georgia, Indiana, 
and Michigan define “multiracial” as “having parents of different races, ” but California is 
considering legislation which defines “multiracial” as “having parents, grandparents, or great- 
grandparents as different races.” 

We must take care not to recreate, reinforce or even expand the caste system we are all 
trying so hard to overcome. Most individuals of diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds do not 
think of themselves as a “new race,” but instead wish to celebrate all their heritages, rather 
than blend them into a new category reminiscent of the “Colored” category of South Africa’s 
sad history of apartheid. For those who treasure each forbear, a "check one or more” option 
should suffice. 

V. Interagency Committee Recommendations; Methods of Data Tabulation 
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The remaiaing question now is not the collection of data. In that respect, the “select 
one or more" option has admirably split the Gordian Knot that separated many of the 
traditional civil rights organizations firom the emerging multiethnic and multiracial groups. As 
people of color all, we greatly appreciate that. 

Now, Uie question moves further down the pipeline of the data process, to the point of 
tabulation. What is needed now are protocols to modify existing tabulation procedures to 
accommodate census responses reporting more dian one race. Our concern, obviously, is that 
such protocols maintain the integrity Of civil rights enforcement, such as under the Voting 
Rights Act and the Fair Housing Act. In addition, we must bear in mind that multiple-race 
respondents might encounter discrimination as people of mixed race, as people visually 
identified with one or more of the single-race categories, either, or both. Under these 
circumstances, we believe it is important to be able to count aU the acts of discrimination 
which an individual faces. 

There may need to be one uniform tabulation protocol, applied by all federal agencies 
that use census data. Or each agency may need some minimum level of flexibility to insure 
that its tabulation of data corresponds closely to its own particular objeaive. The Interagency 
Report identifies three possible tabulation methods, based on classification techniques used in 
the “1996 Race and Ethnic Targeted Test” (RAETT) published by the Census Bureau on May 
14, 1997. (The report hints at other approaches, some employing algorithms. None of these 
seem satisfactory, and we will not discuss them further here.) The three primary 
methodologies discussed below were presented in the report as “bridges” between existing 
classification systems and those to be developed. They are: 

The single-race approach — this involves assigning single-race responses to a single- 
race category, and multiple-race responses to a multiple-race category. The issue of how to 
classify the multiple-race responses, particularly as possible “targets” of discrimination, is 
postponed to a second-order calculation. 
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AU-indusive approach — this involves assigning all those who check more than one 
race into multiple single-race categories. Tiger Woods, as “Caucasian, Black, Native 
American and Asian,” would be counted four times. Each community of his diverse heritage 
would have an opportunity to claim him, without an unseemly parent’s battle to be resolved, 
Solomon- like, by offering to cut him into quarters. Each community would also have the 
ability to protect him from each act or institution of discrimination he might face, whether as a 
member of a single-race group or as a mixed-race individual. 

As the Committee notes, this would result in percentages for each of the four separate 
racial categories exceeding 100 per cent, because multiple-race responses would be counted in 
each reported racial category. Still, the report continues, “the all-inclusive approach would 
provide information on the total number of times the racial category had been elected.” The 
NAACP favors this approach, as it would enable us to keep track of discrimination against 
African-Americans, for example, regardless of whether they were mixed with other races. In 
most cases, people encounter discrimination based on their appearance, rather than how they 
describe or identify themselves. It is our view (indeed, our experience) that persons who are 
genetically even part African are subject to discrimination in our society. We wish to know 
each time such discrimination occurs, whether in the form of residential segregation, 
employment discrimination, discrimination in lending, or obstacles to the right to vote such as 
at-large districts or gerrymandering. (There is some precedent for the all-inclusive approach: it 
was possible even in the 1990 Census for Hispanlcs to be counted as both Hispanic and Black, 
for example, or as both Hispanic and White or Asian.) 

Historical series approach — this approach seeks to fme-mne the tabulation, so that 
multiple-race respondents are assigned to single-race categories from the outset, based on the 
likelihood that persons who check off at least one of the historically- protected categories— 
Black, Asian or Pacific Islander, and Native American- will encounter discrimination. Thus 
multiple-race respondents who check off “black” and white,” would be classified as”black,” 
because it is as people of African, not European descent, that they would encounter 
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discrimination. Similarly, a multiple-race respondent who checked “Asian” and “White” 
wcaild lae classified as Asian, because it is as a person of Asian, rather than European descent, 
that they would encounter discrimination 

This approach meets many of the goals of the all-inclusive approach in keeping track of 
likely acts of discrimination, while also meeting many of the objectives of the single-race 
approach in keeping the capitation, or head-count at no more than 100% of the population. 

Tfie only problem area, and it may be a small one, exists with regard to multiple-race 
respondents who check off more than one protected category. Tiger Woods, again, is our 
example. Tiger would not be assigned to white, because he also checked off a protected 
category. He would not be assigned to Asian. Biack, or Native American, because he could be 
claimed by all three, driving the capitation rate in each single-race category over 100%. 
Instead, he would stay in a “multiracial” category. This needs to be examined further. 

VI. Conclusion 

In conclusion, we can say that h may be ttat the single-race, all-inclusive, and 
historical series approaches, singly or in combination, might be used by different agencies for 
different purposes. What is important for our purposes is that evidence of every act of 
discrimination be preserved. What would be important from the standpoint of the Census 
Bureau and federal agencies, is that protocols be adopted that would enable the different 
agencies to talk to one another and share data in meaningful ways. As a general matter, we 
favor the all-inclusive approach, ai*J would not favor die single-race approach. The historical 
series approach is a compromise. 

All in all, we appreciate the spirit of compromise and creativity the Interagency 
Committee has shown, and look forward to a successful resolution of the remaining questions. 
Surely, this is a matter we would all like to get past and through, so that we can focus on 
issues of fair and accurate methods of assuring that the entire population is actually counted. In 
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this regard, the issue of statistical sampling is key. Such modem methods of ensuring an 
accurate count are necessary in our ever-changing society. Just as we have been innovative in 
resolving the issue of how our citizens identify themselves, so too we hope for innovation in 
ensuring that all our citizens are fairly counted, especially minorities and the poor. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Horn. We thank you. 

We are going to adjust panels. I had planned that Dr. Waters 
would sit with both panels. So if we can get some extra chairs in 
there, I’m going to have Ms. Katzen first, because I’m conscious of 
her time commitment. If the staff will move some extra chairs in 
there, we’re going to keep this panel; we’re going to add to it the 
administration panel; and we’re going to get to a dialog once we get 
through the testimony and the formal statement each one wants to 
make. 

As I say. Dr. Waters, we’re not going to forget you. You are going 
to help bring peace and harmony here. 

All government witnesses can come forward, and we will just in- 
tegrate you. So we have Sally Katzen, the Administrator of the Of- 
fice of Information and Regulatory Affairs, Office of Management 
and Budget; we have Isabelle Katz Pinzler, Acting Assistant Attor- 
ney General for Civil Rights, Department of Justice; and Nancy 
Gordon, Associate Director for Demographic Programs, Bureau of 
the Census. 

All who are going to be testifying, including staff backing you 
up — if you turn, for instance, to Ms. Wallman — I want them all 
taking the oath. So if you will all stand, with all staff that are 
going to be testifying sometime in the course of this hearing. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Horn. All witnesses have affirmed, including staff. The clerk 
will make a note. 

Dr. Katzen, I’m aware that you have a tight time schedule. You 
have appeared here many times, and you and I have talked pri- 
vately on this, but let’s get it on the record as to where we are, how 
we got there. 

I think the basic question that everyone has asked, the members 
of this panel as well as congressional Members, and Ms. Meek 
mentions it in her testimony, which I’ve put in the record — she 
couldn’t make it this morning — and that is, how are we going to 
realistically use those data to help us in civil rights enforcement, 
in benefits received, and so forth? 

I am assuming that you will get into some of that. 

STATEMENTS OF SALLY KATZEN, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF 

INFORMATION AND REGULATORY AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT AND BUDGET; ISABELLE KATZ PINZLER, ASSIST- 
ANT ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR CIVIL RIGHTS, DEPARTMENT 

OF JUSTICE; AND NANCY GORDON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

FOR DEMOGRAPHIC PROGRAMS, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Ms. Katzen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate your inviting me here today. As in the past, I want 
to commend you for your leadership in this area, and the series of 
hearings that you are holding. I think they are very beneficial. 

I have found sitting here and listening to the witnesses who pre- 
ceded me to be very informative. I appreciate having the oppor- 
tunity to add a little bit of background and perhaps a little bit of 
prognosis of where we are going from here to the discussion that 
we have had so far. 

As you will recall, the last time I testified was on April 23 . At 
that point I gave you a detailed report of our progress, but we had 
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not yet received the results of the last of a series of tests in the 
research that was a very important part of our work. 

Our work was a two parallel track study: one of public comment 
and public suggestions, and one of research and testing. We re- 
ceived the results of the last research in May, and then I received 
from the Interagency Committee its recommendations and report, 
which we made available to the public in a Federal Register notice 
on July 9 of this year, requesting comments for a 60-day period. 

What you have heard this morning underscores some of the sa- 
lient facts. First, this is the report of the Interagency Committee 
that consists of 30 Federal agencies that use or generate data. Sec- 
ond, the recommendations were unanimous. There was not a single 
dissent or separate concurrence, which is somewhat unusual when 
you gather 30 Federal agencies together on any issue of policy. 

Third, there has been a lot of discussion this morning about the 
recommendations. With the exception of Congressman Sawyer, who 
mentioned one or two of the others, the witness have been focusing 
on the treatment of persons who have multiple racial heritages. 

All of the recommendations of the Interagency Committee are set 
forth in Chapter 6 of the document. I would encourage those who 
have an interest in this area to look at Chapters 1 through 5, as 
well, because I believe that they provide both a context and the 
basis for the Interagency Committee’s recommendations. 

I also want to emphasize here, as I have in other instances, that 
while this hearing is talking about the implications for the decen- 
nial census, 0MB Directive 15 applies to all Federal forms for sta- 
tistical and administrative or programmatic reports. 

As a result, it is not just the census, but these standards, these 
minimum sets of categories that would be determined, would apply 
for housing assistance applications, for school registrations, and for 
medical research. It is not just the census, although that has been 
the sole issue that has been discussed to date. 

I also would like to mention, in light of some of the comments 
that I heard this morning, that this is the recommendation of the 
Interagency Committee. 0MB has asked for public opinion on it. 
What I am saying now will be drawn from the report and rec- 
ommendations. 

Ultimately, at the conclusion of the public comment period, I will 
be making a decision with respect to changes, if any, in the exist- 
ing standards. I am assuring myself that I will keep an open mind 
and listen to all comments. Therefore, if I’m making a statement, 
it is drawn from the report that we have received rather than rep- 
resenting my own or OMB’s views of this. Our views will be made 
known in October. 

I think, however, one comment that may be appropriate is to re- 
spond to the comment that this is an attempt to compromise, or 
that it is seeking to appease one group or another. My view is that 
this is the effort of professional statisticians wrestling with — and I 
think that is the appropriate verb to use — wrestling with a very 
difficult statistical policy issue, and that they were addressing it as 
professional statisticians. 

Indeed, over the 4-year period, we have had very little comment, 
and certainly very little negative comment about the process that 
we have used to keep this on that basis. The objective was not to 
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read the tea leaves or figure out what might he a politically attrac- 
tive solution, hut actually to try to come up with the best policy for 
the government for statistical purposes. 

Therefore, rather than viewing this as a compromise, I believe 
they believe it is a principled accommodation of the legitimate in- 
terests that have been presented. 

I also would note in this connection that we have heard some 
talk about how long it has taken. I believe actually that’s a sign 
of the seriousness of purpose that was addressed to this. It has 
been 4 years. There has been a comprehensive review, which is 
what I committed to in a congressional hearing when we started 
this. 

There was also some question in terms of the timing. The rec- 
ommendation of the Interagency Committee is that all Federal 
agencies implement whatever changes are adopted no later than 
2003. In answer to Mr. Fernandez, yes, some can implement them 
sooner. 

The 2003 date was used because any changes will be reflected in 
the decennial census, and the results of the decennial census will 
not be available until the early part of the next millennium. Since 
they provide the denominator for many of the programmatic offices, 
it may be inappropriate for some of the Federal agencies to use the 
revised forms before then. But it is an outside date, not necessarily 
an end date. 

I guess the other comment I would make as a general comment 
is that we heard this morning a number of comments about the 
good work that was done. I want to emphasize that whatever kudos 
were ^ven or compliments stated, they belong to the Interagency 
Committee, which is a group of professional statisticians from the 
civil service, under the leadership of Clyde Tucker, who is in the 
audience, from BLS, and under the supervision of Katherine 
Wallman, who is the Chief Statistician and head of my Statistical 
Policy branch. 

Whatever good has been done, it is to their credit, and not to 
mine or to OMB’s generally. This is their effort and their work. I 
have been, in some instances, a spokesperson on this issue, but 
they deserve whatever credit is received on this. 

Now, you have already heard a lot about the actual recommenda- 
tions, and I think it is not very useful to go through them again, 
except to underscore a few points that may clarify what many of 
the previous witnesses have been talking about. 

You have heard that there should not be a separate racial cat- 
egory, a box to be checked off, called “multiracial.” One of the find- 
ings, again, from the Interagency Committee report, is that the 
term “multiracial” frequently was misunderstood by respondents to 
mean not only persons of mixed race, using the four general cat- 
egories of race that we have previously identified, but also to in- 
clude multiethnic heritages. 

Irish-Americans, or someone with a parent who is Irish-American 
and a parent who is Italian-American, identified themselves as 
multiracial, as did persons who had a Jewish parent and a non- 
Jewish parent, because they saw Judaism as not only a religion but 
a race. There were a number of different variations in the testing 
that showed that the term “multiracial” had a variety of meanings. 
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The other finding of the Interagency Committee was that “multi- 
racial,” standing alone, was not particularly informative, since even 
if it were limited to combinations of the four categories that are al- 
ready provided for, it would be unclear from simply checking a box, 
“multiracial,” whether the person had a parent or heritage that 
was both black and white, or whether it was American Indian and 
Asian-American, or black and Asian-American, or one of the other 
combinations. So, standing alone, a multiracial box was not par- 
ticularly informative. 

There was a call this morning for accuracy and clarity. The find- 
ing of the Interagency Committee was that a multiracial box stand- 
ing alone did not provide that. 

On the other hand, the committee was very clear that individuals 
should be able to check one or more of the historical categories. 
This, I think, reflected the Interagency Committee’s belief that, as 
you, Mr. Chairman, pointed out in your opening statement, this is 
a deeply personal, individual issue. On self-identification, persons 
should be able to celebrate their entire heritage and not be forced 
to choose. As a matter of principle, this was very important to the 
Interagency Committee. 

One of the recommendations of the committee that has gotten 
the most attention this morning is how these data will be reported. 
I think there is unanimity of opinion that that is the most telling 
point. Our goal is accuracy; our goal is clarity. So the recommenda- 
tion of the Interagency Committee is that, when the data are re- 
ported, a minimum of one additional racial category designated 
“more than one race,” would be included, so long as the criteria for 
data quality and confidentiality are met. 

We also envision appreciably more data being available. In re- 
sponse to the questions that have been raised, I don’t have an- 
swers, but I am aware of the importance of providing as much data 
as possible. 

I have said that I am from the Office of Information and Regu- 
latory Affairs. “Information” is my first name, and I believe that we 
should have robust information that provides the kind of informa- 
tion that would be used in different circumstances. Remember, this 
applies to a variety of different types of forms, and therefore, in 
many different circumstances, different presentations of the data 
can be more informative than others. 

We are in the process, even as we speak, of compiling a group 
of experts, drawn from those who worked on the Interagency Com- 
mittee in doing the research, to begin to put together recommenda- 
tions for the tabulation. Our mandate or our charge to this group 
is to provide as much information as possible, in as many different 
ways as possible, so that we will have this information available 
for the purposes that we might like. And we need it to be done in 
a way, as Congressman Sawyer said, that is rational and consistent 
with historical data, so that we do not lose the data that we have 
over the last 20 years. 

This is a not insignificant issue, and I am not at all surprised 
by people who say, “But you don’t have all the answers yet, and 
yet you want us to comment on your proposal. We need more infor- 
mation.” The reason for our proceeding as we have is because of 
the tremendous interest that was generated in the underlying re- 
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port. Until the final research was concluded in May, we were not 
in a position to receive the basic recommendations. But as those 
are being formulated, as I say, we are putting together a group to 
do the follow-on work and present recommendations and guidance 
for the reporting and tabulating of this information. 

Because the time this morning is short, I will just identify other 
areas that are important for those who are interested in this issue. 

In addition to the multiracial question, there is the set of issues 
surrounding the request for information on ethnicity, Hispanic ori- 
gin, not of Hispanic origin, and the sequencing of that question 
with the racial questions: whether it should be combined, whether 
it should be separate, and whether it should precede or follow. We 
have, again, interagency recommendations on that that are sup- 
ported by the findings, that should produce more complete data, 
both on Hispanics and of non-Hispanics that would be very useful. 

There is another area of the report that deals with whether addi- 
tional categories, apart from a multiracial category, should be in- 
cluded. We heard from Middle Easterners, Arabs, Cape Verdeans, 
European-Americans, German-Americans, Creoles, all asking that 
they have a box identifying them. 

The Interagency Committee’s recommendation was that there 
should be no racial or ethnic categories added to the minimum 
standards, and I stress “minimum,” because in the long form on 
the census, we have a lot of national origin type questions. In other 
kinds of surveys, you can always ask additional classifications, so 
long as they can be reaggregated to the major categories. 

But if you set a minimum standard and you include additional 
boxes, if you will, then those additional boxes would have to appear 
on each and every Federal form. We have found that the size and 
the geographic concentration of several of these populations would 
mean that the inclusion of these in all of the forms would yield 
very little data. That’s not to say they can’t be included where they 
are needed or necessary. 

There also was a lot of discussion in the hearings that we had 
and this is reflected in the report on where Native Hawaiians 
should be included. I have already had one briefing with members 
of the Hawaiian congressional delegation on this issue. There were 
also questions about terminology that were raised. 

What I am trying to do here is simply reflect that, while the at- 
tention has been on the multiracial issue, this report goes well be- 
yond that. This report speaks to a much broader base and covers 
a lot of other issues. Again, I would encourage those who are inter- 
ested to read the whole report, and then comment. We are in the 
middle of a comment period. We want to hear what the American 
public thinks about what has been recommended to 0MB. 

There is a set of general principles that has guided this review. 
They may well serve as a very good basis for people to comment, 
to see if we have met our principles. We think it is very important 
that what we end up with is something that the American people 
understand and appreciate and accept, because then we will have 
greater responsiveness and even more accurate data. So I cannot 
overemphasize how important the public comment period is. 
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I’m sorry I’ve run over my time, but I wanted to respond to some 
of the issues that were raised this morning. I thank you again for 
your leadership in this area. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Katzen follows:] 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 20503 


STATEMENT OF SALLY KATZEN 
ADMINISTRATOR 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION AND REGULATORY AFFAIRS 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET 
BEFORE THE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT, 
INFORMATION, AND TECHNOLOGY 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT REFORM AND OVERSIGHT 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

July 25, 1997 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee: 

I appreciate your inviting me here today to continue our discussions about the review of 
the Office of Management and Budgefs (0MB) Statistical Policy Directive No. 15 on "Race and 
Ethnic Standards for Federal Statistics and Administrative Reporting." When I last appeared 
before you on April 23rd, I provided a progress report on the OMB review process. As you 
know, that process began following Congressional hearings in 1993 and has included both public 
comment to suggest changes and research to explore possible implications of those suggested 
changes on the quality of the resulting data. (Highlights of the review process are summarized in 
Attachment 1.) 


At the time of my last testimony, we were awaiting the release of the Bureau of the 
Census report, Results of the 1996 Race and Ethnic Targeted Test (RABTT), which was issued 
on May 15th. That report presented results from the third major test of alternative approaches to 
collecting Federal data on race and ethnicity. The release of the RAETT report marked the 
completion of the research phase of our review process. The Research Working Group of the 
Interagency Committee for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Standards (a group of 30 Federal 
agencies that use or generate data on race and ethnicity) then proceeded to evaluate the RAETT 
results, along with the other research findings and public views, and to complete the report to 
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Interagency's Committee Report to OMB 

0MB published the full report of the Interagency Committee, including the Committee's 
recommendations for how OMB should revise Directive No. 1 5, in the Federal Register on July 
9, 1997 (62 FR 36873 - 36946) for a comment period of 60 days. The Interagency Committee's 
Report to the Office of Management and Budget on the Review of Statistical Policy Directive No. 
15 consists of six chapters. Chapter 1 provides a brief history of Directive No. 15, a summary of 
the issues considered by the Interagency Committee, ^ overview of the research activities, and a 
discussion of the criteria used in evaluating the findings. Chapter 2 discusses a number of 
general concerns that need to be addressed when considering any changes to the current 
standards. Chapters 3 through 5 report the results of the research as they bear on the more 
significant suggestions OMB received for changes to the Federal categories for data on race and 
ethnicity. Chapter 6 outlines the Interagency Committee's recommendations, and presents a 
summary of findings related to the suggested changes based on the Committee's review of public 
comment, testimony, and the research results. I would encourage reading the full report, since 
Chapters 1 through 5 provide both a context and the bases for the Interagency Committee's 
recommendations outlined in Chapter 6. I would also note that the Interagency Committee's 
report and recommendations were adopted without dissent or any separate concurrences. 

Highlights of Recommendations to OMB 

Briefly, I would like to provide an overview of the Interagency Committee's 
recommendations to OMB for how the Federal standards for classifying data on race and 
ethnicity should be changed. 

Multiracial Issue 

The most controversial and sensitive issue that the Interagency Committee considered 
was how to classify data on race and ethnicity for individuals who are of mixed racial heritage 
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and wish to identify with more than one race. The research explored the effects of both adding a 
"multiracial" category and the alternative methods for selecting more than one race. The studies 
carried out under the auspices of the Research Working Group indicated that less than two 
percent of the population identified with two or more races when given the opportunity to do so, 
but that the proportion of the population with a mixed racial heritage appears to be growing. 
Moreover, a significant number of respondents currently select more than one racial category 
even when instructed to mark only one. In addition, research in this area indicated that the term 
"multiracial" frequently was misunderstood by respondents. Permitting respondents to select one 
or more categories to designate their racial heritage, on the other hand, would provide data that 
would be analytically powerful for a variety of purposes. The Interagency Committee 
recommended that: 

• The standard should allow individuals who wish to do so to reflect more than one race 
when responding to Federal data collections. 

• There should not be a separate racial category (a check box) called "multiracial. " 

• To provide information about their mixed racial heritage, individuals should be able to 
check one or more of the historical categories that have been used for the past 20 years. 

= When the data are reported, a minimum of one additional racial category, designated 
"More than one race, " must be included, if the criteria for data quality and 
confidentiality are met, in order to report the aggregate number of multiple race 
responses. Data producers are encouraged to provide greater detail about the 
distribution of multiple responses. 
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Hispanic Origin 

The Interagency Conunittee considered the research on the issue of whether there should 
be a combined race/Hispanic origin question instead of two separate questions to gather data on 
race and Hispanic origin. In the 1990 census, which used separate questions - with the race 
question preceding the Hispanic origin question - a high percentage of Hispanics selected 
"Other race," Moreover, nonresponse rates for the Hispanic origin question were exceptionally 
high. Thus, the research agenda explored both the issue of a single versus separate questions, 
and the ordering of questions when they are separate. These tests were designed to ascertain 
which format produces more complete data on Hispanics and non-Hispanics; that is, which 
format worked best in terms of reducing nonresponse to the Hispanic origin question and 
reducing reporting as "Otlier race” in the race question. With respect to the Hispanic origin 
question, the Interagency Committee recommended that: 

• The Hispanic origin question should be asked separately, before the race question, if self- 

identification is used. 

Minimum Set of rat.egorie.s 

Public comment and testimony of witnesses at OMB and Congressional hearings 
included a variety of requests to expand the minimum set of categories by establishing additional 
categories for specific populations groups, including Middle Easterners/ Arabs, Cape Verdeans, 
European-Americans, German-Americans, and Creoles. Currently, the minimum set of 
categories includes four categories for data on race (American Indian or Alaskan Native; Asian 
or Pacific Islander, Black; and White) and two categories for data on ethnicity ("Hispanic 
origin," and "Not of Hispanic origin"). This minimum set is used in ah Federal data collections, 
including the decennial census, which has used an "ancestry" question on the long form to collect 
additional information on population groups such as those that requested that new categories be 
established. The review considered, among other matters, legislative needs, definitional issues, 
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the size and geographic concentration of several of these populations, and the feasibility of 
gathering representative information in ail Federal data collections. The Interagency CcHnmittee 
recommended that: 

« There should be no racial or ethnic categories added to the current minimum standard. 

Classification of Data on Hawaiians 

i'he Interagency Committee studied the request expressed in public comments to 
reclassify Native Hawaiians (the descendants of the original inhabitants of what is now the state 
of Hawaii) in the American Indian and Alaskan Native category so that all indigenous peoples 
would be in the same categoiy, as well as the request in public comments to classify Native 
Hawaiians in a separate category. The review focused particularly on the effects a 
reclassification would have on social and economic data for the respective population groups and 
on the utility of resulting information far le^l and program purposes. The Interagency 
Committee recommended that: 

* Data on Hawaiians should continue to be classified in the "Asian or Pacific Islander" 
category. 


Research carried out m6er the au^ices of the Interagency Committee also included tests 
of several suggestions offered in public comment for changing the current names of some 
categories. These tests were designed to determine respondents' preferences for terminology, 
their understanding of the meaning of the terms, and whether, and in what ways, any proposed 
changes in terminology may affect reporting. With respect to terminology, the Interagency 
Committee recommended that: 
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• The name of the "Black” category should be changed to "Black or African American. " 
Additional terms, such as Haitian or Negro can also be used. 

• Theterm "Hispanic" should he retained, but terms such as "Latino" or "Spanish Origin" 
can also be used. 

• The term "American Indian " should not be changed to "Native American. " 

• The term "Hawaiian" should be changed to "Native Hawaiian. " 

Implementation Schedule 

The Interagency Committee recommended that these changes and the others that are 
detailed in Chapter 6 of its report, if adopted by 0MB, should be used in the 2000 decennial 
census, and that all other Federal data collections should conform to the new standards no later 
than January 1 , 2003. 

The second attachment to my testimony shows the effects on the current standards if 
0MB were to adopt the Interagency Committee’s recommendations. 

Comment Process 

The recent Federal Register Notice requests comments on the recommendations OMB 
has received from the Interagency Committee. The set of general principles that has guided this 
multi-year review, reprinted in Chapter 1 of the Interagency Committee's report, may serve as an 
aid in evaluating the recommendations, The Interagency Committee developed the principles at 
the beginning of the Directive No. 1 5 review process -- a process that has attempted to balance 
statistical issues, needs for data, social concerns, and the personal dimensions of racial and ethnic 
identification. The Interagency Committee recognized from the outset that these principles may 
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in some cases represent competing goals for the standard. For example, having categories that 
are comprehensive in the coverage of our Nation's diverse population (Principle 4) and that 
would facilitate self-identification (Principle 2) may not be operationally feasible in terms of the 
burden that woidd be placed upon respondents and the public and private costs that would be 
associated with implementation (Principle 8). The following are just a few examples of 
questions that might be considered in assessing the recommendations using the general 
principles: 

• Do the recommendations provide categories for classifying data on race and ethnicity that 
are: generally understood and accepted by the public (Principle 3); comprehensive in 
coverage (Principle 4); and useful for statistical analysis, as well as for Federal statutory 
and programmatic requirements (Principles 5 and 6)? 

• Are the recommendations based on sound methodological research (Principle 9)7 

® Do the recommendations take into account continuity of historical data series 
(Principle 10)? 

As we receive and evaluate public comment on the recommendations, we should bear in 
mind that the standards are intended to provide a minimum set of categories that are used 
throughout the Federal Government for record keeping, collection, and presentation of 
comparable data on race and ethnicity. The categories are used not only in the decennial census 
(which provides the "denominator" for many measures), but also in data collections in areas such 
as school registration, housing assistance, and medical research. 

It is also important to recall that the categories for data on race and ethnicity do not 
identify or designate certain population groups as "minority groups." As the current standard 
explicitly states, the categories are not to be used for determining eligibility of population groups 
for participation in any Federal programs. Moreover, the standard does not contain criteria or 
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qualifications (such as blood quantum levels) that are to be used in determining a particular 
individual's racial or ethnic classification. The standard does riol tell an individual who he or she 
is, or specify how an individual should classify himself or herself; self-identification continues to 
be the preferred means of obtaining data about an individual's race and ethnicity. 

The principal objective of the review of the current standards has been to enhance the 
accuracy of the demographic information collected by the Federal Government by better 
reflecting the growing diversity of our Nation's population. The starting point for the review was 
the current minimum set of categories for data on race and ethnicity that have provided 
information over the past 20 years for a variety of purposes. The review has explicitly 
recognized the importance of being able to maintain this historical continuity. 

I would like to stress that none of the recommendations has been adopted and no interim 
decisions concerning them have been made. OMB can accept, modify, or reject any of the 
recommendations, and has the option of making no changes at all in the current standards. OMB 
believes that the recommendations are worthy of public discussion and that OMB's decision will 
benefit from obtaining the public's views on them. We are looking forward to receiving 
comments on any aspects of the Interagency Committee's recommendations, as well as on the 
extent to which the recommendations are successful in meeting the goals of the governing 
principles. 

As we have stated previously on many occasions, input from the public has been an 
essential element of the review process. Only with the public’s general acceptance and 
understanding of the Federal categories for data on race and ethnicity are we able to obtain 
respondents' cooperation in providing information. The Notice invites the public to participate 
once again in the review process by commenting on the recommendations of the Interagency 
Committee before OMB reaches a decision. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have. 


Attachments 
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July 1993 
Febraaiy 1994 

March 1994 

June 1994 

June 1994 

November 1994 

August 1995 

October 1995 

December 1996 

May 1997 
May 1997 
July 9, 1997 

Mid-October 1997 


Attachment 1 

Classiflcation of Data on Race and Ethnicity 
Review of the Standards — Highlights 

0MB committed to a comprehensive review of the standards for the 
classification of data on race and ethnicity at a Congressional hearing 

National Academy of Sciences' Committee on National Statistics 
convened a workshop of stakeholders, at the request of 0MB, to identify 
issues to be addressed 

0MB established and held the first meeting of the Interagency Committee 
for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Standards (more than 30 Federal 
agencies that use or produce these data) 

OMB published a Federal Register notice requesting public coimnent on 
(1) the adequacy of the current categories; (2) principles that should 
govern the review process; and (3) specific suggestions for changes that 
have been offered by various individuals and organizations 

OMB held public hearings in Boston, Denver, San Francisco, and 
Honolulu (94 witnesses) 

Interagency Committee approved three major survey efforts to research 
and test significant suggestions for changes 

OMB published a Federal Register notice summarizing the public 
comment received in letters (nearly 800) and testimony, and presented the 
agenda for conducting research on significant issues 

First research test results released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics — 

May 1995 Current Population Survey Supplement on Race and Ethnicity 

Second research test results released by the Bureau of the Census — 
National Content Survey questions on race and ethnicity 

Third research test results released by the Bureau of the Census — 

Race and Ethnic Targeted Test 

Interagency Committee transmitted to OMB its report and 
recommendations for revising the standards 

OMB published in the Federal Register (62 FR 36873 - 36946) the 
Interagency Committee's recommendations (and accompanying report) to 
OMB for a 60-day public comment period 

OMB will announce its decision on the standards 


9 
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Attachment 2 


Interagency Committee for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Standards 
Recommended Standards 

The following shows how the current Federal standards for data on for race and ethnicity 
would be changed if 0MB were to adopt the Interagency's Committee’s recommendations. The 
recommended changes are presented in bold type. 


The minimum categories for data on race and ethnicity for Federal statistics and 
program administrative reporting are defined as follows: 

a. American Indian or Alaska Native . A person having origins in any of the original 
peoples of North and South America (including Central America), and who maintains 
cultural identification through tribal affiliation or community recognition. 

b. Asian or Pacific Islander . A person having origins in any ofthe original peoples of the 
Far East, Southeast Asia, the Indian subcontinent, or the Pacific Islands. This area 
includes, for example, China, India, Japan, Korea, the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, and 
Samoa. 

c. Black or African-American . A person having origins in any of the black racial groups 
of Africa. 

d. Hispanic . A person of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South American or 
other Spanish culture or origin, regardless of race. 

e. White . A person having origins in any ofthe original peoples of Europe, North Africa, or 
the Middle East. 

To provide flexibility and assure data quality, it is preferable to collect data on race and 
ethnicity separately. When race and ethnicity are collected separately, ethnicity should be 
collected first Persons of mixed racial origins can, bat are not required to, report more 
than one race. If race and ethnicity are collected separately, the minimum designations are: 

a. Race : 

—American Indian or Alaska Native 
-Asian or Pacific Islander 
—Black or African-American 
—White 


10 
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b. Ethnicity : 

—Hispanic origin 

-Not of Hispanic origin 

When the data are reported, a minimum of one additional racial category, 
designated “More than one race,” must be included, if the criteria for data quality and 
confidentiality are met, in order to report the aggregate number of multiple race responses. 
Data producers are encouraged to provide greater detail about the distribution of multiple 
responses. Terms such as “Haitian” or “Negro” can be used in addition to “Black” and 
“African-American.” Terms such as “Latino” or “Spanish origin” can be used in addition 
to “Hispanic.” 

If a combined format must be used to collect racial and ethnic data, both race and 
ethnicity or multiple races should be collected when appropriate, although the selection of 
one category will be acceptable. If a combined format is used, the minimum categories are: 

American Indian or Alaska Native 

Asian or Pacific Islander 

Black or African-American 

Hispanic 

White 

When the data are reported, a minimum of two additional categories, designated 
“Hispanic and one or more races” and “More than one race,” mnst be included if the 
criteria for data quality and confidentiality are met and both race and ethnicity and 
multiple races were collected. 

In no case should the provisions of this Directive be construed to limit the collection of 
data to the categories described above. In fact, the collection of subgroup detail is 
encouraged. However, any reporting required which uses more detail shall be organized in such 
a way that the additional categories can be aggregated into these minimum categories for data on 
race and ethnicity. 


11 
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Mr. Horn. Let me begin the questioning. Each Member will have 
5 minutes. We will go a second round, if we can, and then we will 
get to the other witnesses. 

I know you have to leave. Let’s just get a few facts straight. 
When you mentioned the national origin question, that’s on the 
long form only. 

Ms. Katzen. Long form of the census, yes. 

Mr. Horn. And how many people get the long form, what percent 
of the American citizenry? 

Ms. Katzen. One-sixth. 

Mr. Horn. One-sixth get the long form. Is that national origin 
based on where they came from or where their parents and grand- 
parents came from? 

Ms. Katzen. Nancy. 

Ms. Gordon. The question is left for the respondent to answer. 
It follows the same principle of self-identification, so it’s the per- 
son’s desire to express whatever national origin he or she identifies 
with. 

Mr. Horn. Has the Census Bureau, which you represent, ever 
followed up with an interview to see just how accurate that is — to 
know how people are interpreting it and whether the data of any 
use based on that variety of self-identification? 

Ms. Gordon. There was a small reinterview program for the 
1990 census, and I could get you the results of that for the record. 

Mr. Horn. Do you remember offhand just the general conclusion? 

Ms. Gordon. I’m sorry. I’m not familiar with it. 

Mr. Horn. Without objection, it will go in the record at this 
point. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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INSERT FOR PAGE 103 OF CONG TESTIMONY 
(Feel free to delete the table if it is too much detail.) 

The census national origin (i.e , ancestry) question provides unique information on the ethnic 
composition of the United States. Scientific research and evaluation techniques were used in the 
development of the ancestry question for the 1990 Census of Population and in the analysis of 
quality of the results (via the Content Reinterview Survey) alluded to above. 


The evaluation of the ancestry data is complicated by the fact that the question permits multiple 
responses. Analysis of single ancestry reporting for the 36 aneestry categories usually used in 
census reports yielded a moderate, but acceptable level of inconsistaicy. The following table 
provides more det^l: 




1990 
Content 
Rcinterview 
Survey (CRS) 


Census 

reepMise 


Total pnsoos 


Number 

matdied 


Percent 

matdied 


Number 

matched 


Percent 

matched 


Foreign bcm 


Number 

matched 


Sin^e 


Multiple (1) 


Single 


(4)77 

(5)100 


(6)55 


(7)75 


(6)78| 


Total 


15,197 


14,246 


951 
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Mr. Horn. Now I’m interested in who will make the decision — 
the President, the Director of 0MB, or Administrator Katzen — 
after you summarize all the Federal Register comments? That’s the 
hierarchy, isn’t it? 

Ms. Katzen. That is the hierarchy. The Vice President is there 
as well. 

Mr. Horn. He is not in the hierarchy. Sorry, he is a legislative 
official. Presidents can give him assignments, hut there is no Con- 
stitutional assignment for him. 

Ms. Katzen. The Director of 0MB has asked me to supervise 
this process. On an issue like this, I fully expect to keep him well 
informed of my thought processes when we reach that stage. And 
I believe, actually, that this will be reflected in an 0MB directive, 
which would then be signed by the Director of 0MB. 

Mr. Horn. Very good. Now the real question everybody is sort of 
asking is, how do we avoid double counting? What is your view on 
that? 

Ms. Katzen. My view is that, where we provide different cuts of 
the information, we can use the information in a way that assures 
the most precise measure for the purposes needed. In some in- 
stances, one can provide, as we recommend here, at least one alter- 
native that adds to 100, so there is no double counting. In other 
instances, I wouldn’t call it double counting. 

If one were interested in finding out, for example, the aggregate 
number of persons in this country who view themselves as Asian- 
Americans, it would be fair, I believe, to include all of those who 
check Asian-American and only Asian-American, plus those who 
check Asian-American and one other or two others or three others, 
because such persons are saying they view themselves, in whole or 
in part, as Asian-American. If one is looking for a number, that is 
one way of presenting it. 

Now it is true, if you were to add up all the people who check 
all the boxes, but we don’t need to get there, so depending upon 
the purposes for which the information is being used, you may 
have different cuts of the same data. One of the attractive features 
that we have heard or that I have heard spoken of about the Inter- 
agency Committee’s recommendations is it provides those different 
cuts, so that the most appropriate tabulation would be used for the 
purposes needed. 

Mr. Horn. OK. On my time. Dr. Waters, since you are our expert 
witness on both panels, is there a question you would like to ask 
Ms. Katzen before she leaves, based on your own research? 

Ms. Waters. I don’t think so. I think her testimony covered and 
the report covers everything. 

Mr. Horn. Very good. Would any other members of panel III like 
to ask Ms. Katzen a question while she is here? 

OK. Mr. Fernandez. Pull a chair up here, Mr. Fernandez. We’re 
going to lose track of you. Just grab one of those chairs. We can 
do what we want with this room. We want our witnesses happy. 

Mr. Fernandez. Yes, I am interested in the handling of the so- 
called “ethnic question.” In essence, we’re really discussing the His- 
panic population, and in particular, with reference to those individ- 
uals who are both Hispanic and non-Hispanic. 
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Now, in the census, the question appears as a separate question, 
and it asks you to indicate whether you are Hispanic or non-His- 
panic, in which instance, I would answer both questions. I would 
answer yes and no. And there are a growing number of individuals 
who could do that, and who could also give a multiple response on 
the race question. Many Mexicans are of Native American and 
Spanish or European ancestry, and many Puerto Ricans are part 
African and part European, as well, and understand this. 

What is not clear from the recommendations is the concentration 
on the racial categories in the discussion of new permissiveness, as 
far as the multiple checkoffs is concerned. I’m not sure that that 
was intended, but maybe it was. What I’m asking is for some clar- 
ity as to how you’re going to handle that. 

Ms. Katzen. That is a very good question. I think the Inter- 
agency Committee took some steps toward providing information 
on that, but has not provided answers to all of your questions. 

One of the steps that they had talked about was that where 
there is self-identification there would be two separate questions. 
Where there is not self-identification, as in, for example, death cer- 
tificates or emergency rooms, where a person is not able to self- 
identify, that you could have a combined, and then check all that 
may be appropriate. 

There has also been some significant discussion that would en- 
sure that, regardless of how one responded on the ethnic question, 
one had full opportunity to choose among all of the different racial 
questions, as well. 

But those are, I think, several steps toward an answer to your 
question. It is not a complete answer. This is one of the issues that 
we would be very interested in receiving additional consultation 
and help as we go through the public comment period. 

Mr. Eernandez. I will be happy to provide that. There was one 
other aspect of that which I raised in my testimony and in other 
venues, and that relates to the ultimate appearance of the new 
0MB 15. 

The current 0MB 15, as I understand it, is in two interchange- 
able formats. In other words, you are supposed to be able to inte- 
grate the two formats when you get the numbers together. In one 
of them the Hispanic category is treated as a race, and in the other 
it’s treated as a so-called “ethnic group.” If that problem is not re- 
solved regarding the multiple checkoffs applying or not applying to 
the Hispanic group, and the two interchangeable formats are re- 
tained, I think you’re going to have a serious dilemma. 

Ms. Katzen. I think, on the latter point, the recommendation of 
the Interagency Committee would be that where there is self-iden- 
tification to have two separate questions, with the ethnic question 
preceding the racial question. It would be only in the instance 
where self-identification is not possible that you would use a com- 
bined. So they wouldn’t be interchangeable formats; they would be 
alternative formats, depending on whether it was self-identification 
or third-party identification. 

But, again, this is in the report and the recommendations, and 
this is an area in which, if there are issues that we have not antici- 
pated, or if there are unintended consequences of some of the rec- 
ommendations that have not yet been fully discussed, the purpose 
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of the public comment period is to bring those to our attention. We 
very much would like to work with your group and other groups 
in answering those questions. 

Our objective is to enhance the accuracy and the utility of this 
information, not to confuse or complicate the issues. So we appre- 
ciate your assistance. 

Mr. Horn. We thank you. 

I now yield 5 minutes to Mrs. Maloney, the ranking Democrat. 
I’m sorry, we’re going to have to, because of the timing, but we will 
try to get it in. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you. 

Ms. Katzen, we’ve heard from a number of witnesses that, while 
the interagency recommendations are indeed a step in the right di- 
rection, the problem of how this data will be used remains a major 
obstacle. 

It’s my understanding that it will be sometime in 1999 before 
that guidance will be offered. That concerns me for two reasons: 
First, it seems to be premature to change the way the information 
is collected prior to determining how it’s going to be used. And sec- 
ond, it means another 2 years of uncertainty for those who rely on 
this data for enforcement purposes and for discrimination cases, 
and so forth. What can be done to shorten this timeframe? 

Ms. Katzen. We, too, were concerned about proceeding with a 
recommendation without having answered the followup questions 
regarding reporting and tabulation, therefore, we have chosen to 
accelerate that timeframe appreciably. We are already in the proc- 
ess of putting together the committee, and I have asked the chair 
of the committee to please do absolutely everything humanly pos- 
sible to have preliminary recommendations for the reporting and 
tabulating guidance by October of this year, when we have to reach 
our final decisions. 

I got a sort of stony, cold, “OK. We’ll do what we can.” But I 
think it is important, and I’m going to put as much emphasis on 
that as possible, because those questions need answers. 

Mrs. Maloney. Do we have any guidance from the courts regard- 
ing how they would evaluate statistics in discrimination cases 
which include people who claim mixed ancestry? 

Ms. Katzen. I would prefer to defer on this question to our wit- 
ness from the Justice Department who may know of past cases. For 
the future, I hope we would be able to present to the court compel- 
ling reasons to look at the various ways in which we are tabulating 
this information and the justification for using the best information 
available. 

Ms. PiNZLER. If you like, I can respond to that question. There 
is no case law specifically on that point. But I would echo what Ms. 
Katzen said, that we would obviously try to frame arguments to 
use this data in the best way possible for enforcement mechanisms. 

Mrs. Maloney. As you know, we have certain protected cat- 
egories for civil rights and voting rights. My question is, how would 
those persons who check mixed ancestry be treated? Would they be 
treated as a protected status? Just to come down to a specific ex- 
ample, under your proposed guidelines from the Interagency Com- 
mittee, how would you count a person who is half-black and half- 
Asian, for the purpose of litigating employment discrimination 
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cases, for example, and other discrimination cases, for example? 
Would that be a protected category? 

Ms. PiNZLER. Again, I think that that is part of the information 
that has to be developed, on how it is going to be tabulated. But 
I think that it would depend, frankly, on the particular kind of 
case, the facts of a particular case you were trying to develop, as- 
suming that you had the data available, that a certain number of 
people were in both categories. It would also depend on the region 
of the country, whether there was a significant number of people 
who fell into that category to even register on the published data. 

Ms. Katzen. I would add that, in terms of the protections that 
have been afforded based on past discrimination, I do not belive a 
person should lose equal opportunity because he or she is a mem- 
ber of two different minority groups that have been discriminated 
against in different ways at different times. 

As I illustrated earlier, in the different ways of tabulating the in- 
formation, it seems to me that, for purposes of determining wheth- 
er there has been discrimination against Asian-Americans, one 
would look to see the number of Asian-Americans who view them- 
selves wholly as Asian-Americans and therefore checked only one 
box, but also include those who checked Asian-American along with 
whatever other categories they saw, because they do see them- 
selves as Asian-American as part of their heritage which they want 
to celebrate and to defend. 

Mrs. Maloney. To simplify the question, for the purpose of liti- 
gating discrimination cases, is the option to check several racial 
categories more useful than a general multiracial category? 

Ms. Katzen. Absolutely, because it tells you which categories 
they are in. You would have much better, more precise information, 
and therefore I believe that you will have a more accurate picture; 
again, based on the findings and the recommendations that the 
Interagency Committee has presented, and still waiting to hear the 
public comment. 

Mrs. Maloney. Well, under the proposed changes, how would 
you count a person who indicated a black and white racial heritage, 
for the purpose of evaluating the impact on minority voting dilution 
under the Voting Rights Act? 

Ms. Katzen. For purposes of determining that, if they saw them- 
selves as black, and black is a group that is, under these cir- 
cumstances, protected? 

Mrs. Maloney. That would be protected. 

Ms. Katzen. They are protected. They are not less protected be- 
cause they also claim white heritage. 

Mrs. Maloney. Now, just to clarify, who will be tabulating how 
this will be determined? Will your interagency task force do this? 

Ms. Katzen. These would be guidelines for how the Federal 
agencies and programs that have programmatic responsibilities for 
the particular areas are to treat the data. So I would look to the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department, the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employment Commissions and others. 

Mrs. Maloney. Just to clarify, each agency, then, will be allowed 
to determine how to tabulate the data for civil rights programs; is 
that correct? 
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Ms. Katzen. Subject to the overall guidance that will presumably 
be set to use the most accurate data for the purposes selected, but 
it is the Federal agency that will better understand the particular 
purposes for which it will be using this data. 

Mrs. Maloney. But if we go back to the agencies, won’t we be 
going back to the same chaos that we had before we had Directive 
15, with each agency determining. Didn’t Directive 15 come out to 
clarify? 

Ms. Katzen. Well, in that instance, they were using different 
definitions for the different categories. 

Mrs. Maloney. Oh, I see. So you will have the same definitions, 
but each agency will tabulate. 

Ms. Katzen. That’s correct. 

Mrs. Maloney. OK. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
Davis, for questioning the witnesses. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Katzen, you indicated that you felt that the interagency task 
force had done an outstanding job, and I certainly share that. I 
think, from what we’ve heard, there are many others who also 
share that position. Do you feel that, professionally, they answered 
the main questions, seemingly, that individuals have raised in 
terms of the ability to identify, in a concrete way, with their racial 
roots? 

Ms. Katzen. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. If that be the case, in terms of the addi- 
tional information that would be generated as a result of the ability 
to generate that information, do you see any other useful — I mean, 
what other purposes, perhaps, could one suggest that information 
would be useful for? 

Ms. Katzen. One of the questions that the Interagency Com- 
mittee struggled with initially was whether the number of persons 
who would choose a multiracial box, if there were an opportunity 
to do so, was large enough to acknowledge and was growing. I 
think what we might see, if this recommendation were accepted, 
would enable to better track the increase in immigration and in 
interracial marriages that are occurring. 

Some speak of the melting pot. We will now have, I think, better 
information. That’s one form of information that may come from a 
“mark one or more” approach that is the essence of this. 

As to other types of use of this information, I would defer to the 
experts in the social sciences who may foresee other uses. But our 
attempt has been to, again, reflect, as accurately as possible, the 
demographics of this country and not create new categories or new 
protections or new areas in that regard. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. Did I understand you to say or suggest 
or indicate that, in your mind, protected categories that already 
exist, in all probability, would not lose their protection, even 
though they may secondarily, or even not secondarily, designate 
that they are part of another race? 

Ms. Katzen. That would be my view, as I look at the materials 
that are being generated. I’m reflecting here what I believe to be 
the view of the Interagency Committee that sought to enhance the 
accuracy without diluting in any way the valid information that we 
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have from the past, and without affecting in any way the protec- 
tions that Congress has already decided. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I would suggest, if ultimately that was 
the case, and we had the acceptance of the task force’s rec- 
ommendation in terms of the ultimate, then those individuals 
would maintain their protection; other individuals will have had an 
opportunity to be accurately depicted, in terms of their sense of 
being. I think that this task force would have just done the Amer- 
ican people a tremendous service. That’s the position that I hold. 

I just have one other question, and that is, has there been much 
conversation about providing instructions for people in such a way 
that it would perhaps decrease the likelihood of their making an 
error because they just didn’t quite understand what was being 
asked for? 

Ms. Katzen. Yes, and one of the tasks of this committee that 
we’re pulling together now to work on the tabulation and reporting 
is to include training — actually the wording of the instructions on 
the forms themselves, as well as the training of those who would 
be administering them. This is, again, another effort that would be 
governmentwide, to enhance the accuracy of the information. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I thank you very much. 

I would like to ask Ms. Graham; Ms. Graham, from listening to 
the dialog today, do you feel that the interagency task force’s rec- 
ommendation takes care of some of the concerns that you have ex- 
pressed? 

Ms. Graham. It does take care of some of the concerns. As I said 
in my testimony, it’s as if we got half a loaf It takes care of chil- 
dren like mine having the ability to check more than one, so that 
they don’t have to choose to be the race of one of their parents or 
deny, actually, the race of one of their parents. But it still does not 
give them the ability to have a sanctioned category called “multira- 
cial,” or even a sanctioned name called “multiracial.” 

It’s very interesting, the day after the interagency recommenda- 
tion came out, the media started to say “mixed race” again. Up 
until that point, they were using “multiracial.” And then the rec- 
ommendation was no multiracial category, and it reverted back to 
“mixed race,” and some other things. But the word “multiracial” 
was suddenly gone, and that’s what we are fighting to keep. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. You were here when Representative 
Owens made a comment this morning relative to the creation of 
new races, in some instances. Did that bother you any, in terms of 
the possibility of not just the designation but actually the creation 
of a new racial group? 

Ms. Graham. That bothers me, as well, and that is not what we 
are trying to do at all. As a matter of fact, our recommendation has 
always been to have a multiracial identifier with “check all the 
apply” underneath that. So, actually, we’re talking about the same 
thing and not creating a new racial category. We are in agreement. 

Mr. Davis of Illinois. I think the only concern would be that 
oftentimes intent is not the same thing as result. I’m saying, often- 
times we intend one set of things, but something other than what 
we were seeking ends up being the result. 

I thank you very much, and I have no further questions. 

Mrs. Maloney. And we have to go vote. 
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Mr. Davis of Illinois. And we’ve got to go vote. 

Mr. Horn. Yes, I’m conscious that we have to vote here, and I’m 
conscious that the Assistant Attorney General also needs to be 
somewhere else. I do want to hear her testimony. 

Let me ask my colleagues. If we recessed until 2 o’clock, would 
that be convenient for you. Would you be here, or are you on an 
airplane? 

Would that solve the Assistant Attorney General’s problem, if we 
could recess till 2 o’clock? We have got two or three votes here. 

Ms. PiNZLER. Well, I’m already — my 1 o’clock appointment with 
the Attorney General is already — I’m late. That will be fine. 

Mr. Horn. All right. If we can, let me just end this session, be- 
fore Ms. Katzen leaves, we appreciate very much your testimony. 
We know we’ve detained you here. Mr. McDougall did have a ques- 
tion, and I’d like him to be able to ask it. 

Mr. McDougall. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I was just interested in Ms. Katzen’s description of some of the 
instances in which self-identification would not be possible — for ex- 
ample, death certificates and emergency room certificates. 

I wondered, Ms. Katzen, if you could identify for us if there were 
any other circumstances in which self-identification would not be 
appropriate or possible? 

Ms. Katzen. I’m not aware of any offhand. Again, this would de- 
pend largely upon how the Federal forms are being used in dif- 
ferent circumstances. One of our very important principles was 
self-identification, but we have to recognize that there are certain 
circumstances where it simply is not possible to rely upon the indi- 
vidual to respond. 

Mr. Horn. Well, we thank you. We are in recess until 2:05 p.m. 

Ms. Katzen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Horn. The subcommittee will resume. 

We thank you for your patience today. We had an unusual series 
of votes on the floor, and I know it wrecked everybody’s schedule, 
but that’s democracy in action. Since this is democracy in action 
when we work in committee, we’re glad we could have our key wit- 
nesses back. 

Assistant Attorney General Pinzler, I’m going to start with you, 
and then Ms. Gordon, and then Dr. Waters, since I’m using you as 
an expert on two panels. Please all stay there, and we can have a 
dialog and solve some problems, perhaps. 

So, as you know, we put your statements immediately in the 
record, and you can summarize them. Generally, we’d like you to 
do it in 5 or so minutes, so we can have time for questions. And 
I know you’ve got a busy day anyhow. 

So Attorney General Pinzler, if you will start. 

Ms. Pinzler. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues on this panel. 

The Department of Justice participated on the Interagency Com- 
mittee and commend its efforts to address this difficult issue. We 
believe that the country will be well served by the changes rec- 
ommended by the Interagency Committee. 

If adopted, they will address the concerns of those members of 
the public who find the existing standard does not allow them com- 
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fortably to report their identities, while at the same time allowing 
the Federal Government to continue to collect accurate and reliable 
data, thus enhancing the effectiveness of the enforcement of the 
civil rights laws. 

It will be necessary to evaluate this newly collected data so that 
their use is consistent with historical precedent. This will ensure 
that the information is presented in a fashion that is reliable and 
useful to agencies and organizations, such as the Department of 
Justice, that have law enforcement responsibilities. 

Since my administration colleagues have already presented the 
recommendations of the Interagency Committee and the work that 
is ongoing, I thought it would be helpful to tell you how the De- 
partment of Justice relies on racial and ethnic data to carry out its 
law enforcement mission. 

The Civil Rights Division of the department, of course, enforces 
the civil rights laws that were enacted by Congress to combat his- 
torical and continuing discrimination against racial and ethnic mi- 
norities, among others. The evidence of discrimination that served 
as a basis for enacting those laws has been compelling, as reflected 
in legislative history, and led to overwhelming support that these 
laws garnered when enacted. 

The division relies extensively on demographic data in the course 
of our efforts to identify and remedy violations of the civil rights 
laws for which we have enforcement responsibility, including the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, the Fair 
Housing Act of 1968, and the Equal Credit Opportunity Act. 

Our law enforcement efforts depend heavily on demographic data 
that are accepted by the courts as reliable and presented in a usa- 
ble format. They also depend on data that allow individuals to 
identify themselves as members of groups that are subjected to dis- 
crimination on the basis of race or ethnicity. 

I would like to just briefly outline some, but not all, of the ways 
that the division relies on race and ethnicity data in our law en- 
forcement work. Obviously, I can’t be exhaustive in the time al- 
lowed. We need accurate data for purposes of enforcing the Fair 
Housing Act and the Equal Credit Opportunity Act, both of which 
prohibit discrimination on the basis of race and national origin. 

The data assist in a variety of ways in determining whether a 
housing or a lending practice is unlawful. For example, having ac- 
curate information about the racial composition of neighborhoods is 
critical in determining whether a real estate company is steering 
minority homeseekers away from white neighborhoods. 

Racial and ethnic census data are particularly useful in our ef- 
forts to ensure that lenders do not discriminate in making home 
mortgages and other types of loans. This helps in determining, for 
example, whether a lender designating its geographical service 
areas has excluded areas where large concentrations of racial mi- 
norities live. 

Race and ethnic census data also assist in analyzing marketing 
practices. For example, we consider whether a lender used methods 
such as direct mail solicitation in select areas that avoid minority 
borrowers, or on the other hand, targeted minority borrowers for 
predatory lending practices, such as very high-priced mortgages. 
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Our fair housing and lending cases require complex statistical 
analysis usually designed to determine the extent to which racial 
and ethnic differences in mortgage in prices or the denial rates 
could have occurred by chance. Here we control for various com- 
binations of racial, ethnic, and economic data to assess their pos- 
sible impact on the price or denial of rate differentials. Accurate 
identification of race and ethnicity of borrowers is critical to such 
analyses. 

Accurate data play an essential role in our enforcement of Title 
VII of the Civil Rights Act. As you may know Title VII prohibits 
employment discrimination, and we enforce Title VII as to State 
and local governments. Race and ethnic data are essential to estab- 
lish a prima facie case that an employer has engaged in an employ- 
ment practice that has either intentionally disadvantaged individ- 
uals or has had an illegal discriminatory impact on the basis of 
race or national origin. 

In general, a statistical prima facie case depends on comparison 
of, for example, the racial and ethnic composition of a relevant 
labor pool as compared to the racial and ethnic composition of 
those hired for a particular position. The absence of accurate aggre- 
gated race and ethnic data that can be used to determine the im- 
pact of an employment practice would hurt the department’s ability 
to pursue cases of illegal employment discrimination. 

In the area of voting rights, these data are particularly impor- 
tant for the enforcement of Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act, 
which requires covered districts to obtain preclearance of proposed 
changes in election practices to ensure that they do not have the 
purpose or effect of disadvantaging minority voters on the basis of 
race and ethnicity. Under Section 5, census data provide decisive 
information in cases when it is alleged that the proposed election 
rules will have differential impact. 

Enforcement of Section 2 of the Voting Rights Act also requires 
accurate data, especially when courts must determine whether a 
State, county, or local redistricting plan has the effect of diluting 
minority voting strength. These data are also crucial to dem- 
onstrating polarized racial bloc voting patterns, which the Supreme 
Court has found to be of importance in proving a violation of Sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to briefly address the issue of the 
multiracial category versus the “one or more” races debate. The Di- 
vision has been concerned that the inclusion of additional cat- 
egories, such as “multiracial,” or “other,” or an open-ended re- 
sponse would fragment the racial and ethnic group data and make 
enforcement more difficult, because the additional categories would 
confuse respondents, lead to less reliable data, and make it difficult 
to prove that members of a particular racial and ethnic group are 
subject to discrimination. 

The research conducted by the Interagency Committee bore out 
our concerns. The committee concluded that the best means of 
measuring the growing multiracial population while continuing to 
conduct an accurate census and to collect reliable demographic data 
would be to choose, as appropriate, the “one or more” races rather 
than the single “multiracial” category, and we agree. 
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In addition, further work is needed, as has been pointed out, to 
ensure that these data will be used so as not to have adverse im- 
pact, in particular, on relatively small groups with relatively high 
intermarriage rates, such as AsianPacific Islanders, Native Ameri- 
cans, and Alaskan Natives, as indicated by the research conducted 
by the Interagency Committee. 

Federal statistical agencies who are members of the Interagency 
Committee will continue to look at how the newly collected and 
complex data will relate to the historical use of race and ethnic cat- 
egories, and we look forward to working with these agencies to ad- 
dress these issues. 

The question has come up, as I’ve heard it, of double counting 
people. What it caused me to think about is that this “problem” has 
been raised in the past with respect to women and minorities, 
whether black women are counted twice or Hispanic women are 
counted twice, and it simply hasn’t been a problem. 

What we do is, we disaggregate the data. If we have a sex dis- 
crimination case, then all women, black or white, are regarded as 
women for those purposes. If we have a race discrimination case, 
then all members of whatever the protected minority in question 
is are counted for those purposes. 

In our litigation, I would presume that we would continue to 
handle the data in that fashion, to disaggregate it when necessary 
and not when it is not necessary. A lot of our cases, especially in 
the area of employment discrimination, are combined cases. Not 
only are they race and sex, but they may be on behalf of a number 
of racial minorities, and therefore this additional data can only 
help, actually. 

The questions raised by Federal measures of race and ethnicity 
are difficult and often emotional ones, and have been well ad- 
dressed by the Interagency Committee, and we commend them. 
The bottom line for law enforcement for the Civil Rights Division 
is that we need complete, accurate, and reliable data in order to 
combat effectively the types of discrimination against racial and 
ethnic minorities that are prohibited by these vital laws passed by 
Congress. 

We look forward to continuing to work on the question of how to 
interpret the data that are collected. I look forward to any ques- 
tions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Pinzler follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Maloney, and members of the 
Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity to testify today on 
Federal measures of race and ethnicity, and specifically on the 
recommendations of the Interagency Committee for the Review of 
Racial and Ethnic Standards for changes to 0MB Statistical Policy 
Directive No. 15. 

Directive 15 was promulgated in 1977 and it has served the 
country well in standardizing the collection of racial and ethnic 
data by various agencies of the Federal government, most 
importantly from our perspective, the Bureau of the Census. 
Moreover, Directive 15 's categories have been widely adopted by 
state and local government agencies and private organizations 
that collect and report demographic data. Thus, for many years 
there have existed uniform and effective standards for 
collecting, reporting and presenting demographic data on the 
racial and ethnic characteristics of the United States^ 
population. 

Times and needs change, however, and it has become necessary 
to evaluate how well a standard that is more than 20 years old 
continues to serve the purposes for which it was designed. Our 
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review of the research suggests that changes to Directive 15 are 
necessary to better capture the demographic characteristics of 
the nation. We commend the Interagency Committee for undertaking 
this most difficult and controversial task. Indeed, the 
Department of Justice was pleased to be part of the Interagency 
Committee and we support its recommendations. The Civil Rights 
Division believes that the country will be best served by the 
changes recommended by the Interagency Committee because, if 
adopted, they will address the concerns of those members of the 
public who find that the existing standard does not allow them 
accurately to report their identities, while allowing the Federal 
government to continue to collect accurate and reliable data, and 
thus enhancing the effectiveness of the enforcement of our civil 
rights laws. 

It will still be necessary to evaluate these newly collected 
data so that their use is consistent with historical precedent. 
This will ensure that information is presented in a fashion that 
is reliable and useful to agencies and organizations such as the 
Department of Justice that have law enforcement responsibilities. 
In addition, further work will be needed to ensure that these 
data will be used so as not to have an adverse impact on certain 
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groups, such as Alaskan Natives, Asian Pacific Islanders, and 
Native Americans, as indicated in the research conducted for the 
Interagency Committee. 

To understand the reasons why we support the Committee's 
recommendations, it is useful to explain how the Department of 
Justice relies on racial and ethnic data to carry out its law 
enforcement mission. The Civil Rights Division of the Department 
enforces civil rights laws enacted by Congress to combat historic 
and continuing discrimination against racial and ethnic 
minorities, among others. The evidence of discrimination that 
served as the basis for enacting these laws has been compelling, 
as reflected in the legislative history, and led to the 
overwhelming support these laws garnered when enacted. 

The Division relies extensively on demographic data in the 
course of our efforts to identify and remedy violations of the 
civil rights laws for which we have enforcement responsibility, 
including the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 
1965, the Fair Housing Act of 1968, and the Equal Credit 
Opportunity Act. Our law enforcement efforts depend heavily on 
demographic data that are accepted by the courts as reliable and 
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are presented in a usable format. They also depend on data that 
allow individuals to identify themselves as members of groups 
that are subjected to discrimination on the basis of race or 
ethnicity. Among other sources, the Division uses data that are 
collected, analyzed and published by the Census Bureau, data in 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission reports filed by 
employers, data filed by lenders under the Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Act, and data collected from schools by the Department 
of Education. The recommendations of the Interagency Committee 
would apply to each of these sources of Federal data. 

Let me describe briefly some of the ways the Division relies 
upon measures of race and ethnicity from census and other 
demographic data in its law enforcement work. 

FAIR HOUSING AND FAIR LENDING. It is important to have 
accurate race and ethnic data for purposes of enforcing the Fair 
Housing Act, 42 U.S.C. 3601, and the Equal Credit Opportunity 
Act, 12 U.S.C. 1691, which prohibit discrimination on the basis 
of race and national origin. The data assist in a variety of 
ways in determining whether a housing or lending practice is 
unlawful. For example, having accurate information about the 
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racial composition of neighborhoods is critical in determining 
whether a real estate company is steering minority homeseekers 
away from white neighborhoods. Racial and ethnic census data are 
particularly useful in our efforts to ensure lenders do not 
discriminate in making home mortgage and other types of loans . 
Such data will help in determining, for example, whether a lender 
designating its geographic service areas has excluded areas where 
large concentrations of minorities live. 

Race and ethnic census data also assist in analyzing 
marketing practices. For example, we consider whether a lender 
used methods (direct-mail solicitation in select areas, for 
example) that avoid minority borrowers or, on the other hand, 
targeted minority borrowers for predatory lending practices, such 
as very high-priced mortgages. Further, our cases frequently 
require complex statistical analyses, usually designed to 
determine the extent to which racial or ethnic differences in 
mortgage prices or denial rates could have occurred by chance. 
Here, we control for various combinations of racial, ethnic, and 
economic data to assess their possible impact on the price or 
denial rate differences. Accurate identification of race and 
ethnicity of borrowers is critical to such analyses. 
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EDUCATION. Accurate race data play an essential role in our 
efforts to ensure equal educational opportunities under Title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 n.S.C. 2000C-6 and the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Act of 1974, 20 U.S.C. 1703. These 
data help the Division target investigations, detect violations, 
and monitor and enforce desegregation plans. 

EMPLOYMENT. The Division enforces Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. 2000e, against public (non-Federal) 
employers, and Executive Order 11246 against Federal contractors. 
These laws prohibit discrimination in employment on the basis of 
race, sex, religion, and national origin. Our enforcement 
'efforts rely heavily upon reliable data regarding the composition 
of the labor force according to race, national origin, sex, 
education, age, occupation, and residence. 

Race and ethnic data are essential to establish a prima 
facie case that an employer engaged in an employment practice 
that either intentionally disadvantaged individuals, or had an 
illegal discriminatory impact, on the basis of race or national 
origin. In general, a statistical prima facie case depends on a 
comparison of, for example, the racial or ethnic composition of 
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the relevant labor pool to the racial or ethnic composition of 
those hired for a particular position. SSS. Hazelwood School 
Pist. V- United States. 433 U.S. 299, 307-308 (1977); Wards Cove 
Eflglfing Co. V- Atonic, 490 U.S. 642, 650-6Sl (1989). The absence 
of accurate aggregated race and ethnic data that can be used to 
determine the impact of an employment practice would be 
detrimental to the- Department' s ability to pursue cases of 
illegal employment discrimination. 

VOTING RIGHTS. The Department relies on census data to 
determine the racial and ethnic composition of voting 
jurisdictions, pursuant to the Voting Rights Act of 196S. These 
data are important to enforcement of Section 5 of the Act, 42 
U.S.C. 1973c, which requires covered jurisdictions to obtain 
preclearance of proposed changes in election practices to ensure 
that they do not have the purpose or effect of disadvantaging 
voters on the basis of race or ethnicity. Under Section 5, 
census data provide decisive information in cases when it is 
alleged that proposed election rules will have a differential 
impact on minority citizens. 

Similarly, enforcement of Section 2 of the Voting Rights 
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Act, 42 D.S.C. 1973, requires accurate census data regarding race 
and ethnicity, especially when courts must determine whether 
state, county and local redistricting plans have a discriminatory 
result. These data are also crucial to demonstrating racial bloc 
voting patterns which the Supreme Court found to be of signal 
importance in proving a violation of Section 2. See Thornburg v. 
ni nales . 478 O.S. 30 (1986). 

Finally, the Division uses census data to enforce Section 
203 of the Act, 42 D.S.C. 1973aa-la, which requires language 
assistance to voters in jurisdictions in which over 5% or a total 
of 10,000 of the residents are members of a language minority 
group and are limited-English proficient. Although the proposed 
changes to Directive 15 would not directly affect the collection 
of language usage data, racial and ethnic data are used in 
conjunction with that data in enforcing the language 
provisions of the Voting Rights Act. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the most prominent issue with regard 
to the Interagency Committee's recommendations has been whether 
the existing standards are adequate to reflect the nation's 
increasingly diverse population. We recognize the importance of 
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this question. Throughout the interagency process the Division 
has been concerned that the inclusion of additional categories 
such as "multiracial," "other," or an open-ended response would 
fragment racial and ethnic group data and make enforcement more 
difficult because the additional categories could confuse 
respondents, lead to less reliable data, and make it difficult to 
prove that members of a particular racial or ethnic group are 
suffering discrimination. 

The work done by the Office of Management and Budget, the 
National Academy of Sciences, the Bureau of the Census and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and cited in the report of the 
Interagency Committee, considered these concerns. Based upon 
this work, the Interagency Committee concluded that the best 
means of measuring the growing multiracial population while 
continuing to conduct an accurate census and to collect reliable 
demographic data would be to have respondents choose, as 
appropriate, "one or more" races, rather than a single 
"multiracial" category. 

Allowing respondents to choose the appropriate racial 
categories was found by these tests and studies to produce a more 
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a.ccu.ira.t© and usGful measusr© of jracial chanactGiristics than th.6 
adoption of a new "multiracial" category. In addition, these 
studies found that collecting data in this manner would not, in 
most cases, significantly affect the reporting of racial or 
ethnic information. Given these research findings, the concerns 
of the Division were addressed as to the vehicle for the 
collection of multiracial data, but more work needs to be done. 

The statistical Federal agencies who are members of the 
Interagency Committee will continue to look at how this newly 
collected and complex data will relate to the historical use of 
racial and ethnic categories, and we look forward to working with 
these agencies to address these issues. 

Mr. Chairman, the issues raised by Federal measures of race 
and ethnicity are difficult and often emotional ones, and have 
been well addressed by the Interagency Committee as we move 
towards the 21st century. But the bottom line for the law 
enforcement work of the Civil Rights Division of the Department 
of Justice is that we need complete, accurate, and reliable data 
in order to combat effectively the types of discrimination 
against racial and ethnic minorities that are prohibited by the 
vital civil rights laws enacted by the Congress. We look forward 
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to working on the questions of how to use and interpret the data 
collected to ensure effective civil rights enforcement. 

Thank you for providing this opportunity for the Department 
of Justice to present its views. I look forward to answering any 
questions members of the Subcommittee may have. 
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Mr. Horn. We will proceed with the two other witnesses, then 
we will have general questions. 

The next witness is Nancy Gordon, the Associate Director for De- 
mographic Programs of the Bureau of the Census. 

Ms. Gordon. 

Ms. Gordon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you again today to testify. 

Mr. Horn. Now remember, you did take the oath. Tell the truth 
now. 

Ms. Gordon. Yes, I do remember. 

Mr. Horn. OK. 

Ms. Gordon. And I promise that I will tell the truth, and it is 
a pleasure to be here again today. [Laughter.] 

What I think perhaps might be most useful, in terms of the time 
available — but I am seeking your advice here — is to make a brief 
opening remark or two, and then go directly to the section at the 
end of my testimony that deals with the implications of the rec- 
ommendations of the Interagency Committee for the Census Bu- 
reau’s programs. 

Mr. Horn. That’s fine if you’d like to proceed that way. 

Ms. Gordon. Let me observe, then, that if the 0MB does make 
any changes to Directive 15, the Census Bureau intends to collect 
and produce data consistent with those changes. We believe that it 
is essential that there be such standards for use by all Federal 
agencies to ensure that data are consistent and comparable. 

The Census Bureau’s role in this process has been primarily to 
conduct research. The second of the major tests we conducted was 
the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test. Some results from that work 
that relate especially to recommendations of the Interagency Com- 
mittee are summarized in my statement. If we turn to the bottom 
of page 7, that starts the section on implications of the rec- 
ommendations for our programs, and in particular for the decennial 
census. 

We have reformatted the forms we currently plan to use in the 
Census 2000 dress rehearsal, which is planned for 1998, to deter- 
mine the feasibility of accommodating the changes recommended 
by the Interagency Committee, should they be adopted by the 
0MB. 

We have, therefore, placed the Hispanic origin question before 
the race question, used the instruction “mark one or more races,” 
and made the proposed changes in terminology. We were able to 
do so without any technical difficulties or lengthening of the form. 
We published a Federal Register notice about questions on race 
and ethnicity on July 17, and public comments will be accepted 
during the following 60 days. 

We plan to capture multiple responses to the race question with 
the data capture hardware and imaging technology, regardless of 
whether or not Directive 15 is modified. We also expect to be able 
to capture unrequested multiple responses to the Hispanic origin 
question. Doing so was recommended by our Hispanic Advisory 
Committee and brought up earlier today by Mr. Fernandez. We 
plan to do that in order to provide the information for further anal- 
ysis and research on the topic of multiethnic responses. 
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This imaging technology can read written characters as well as 
marked circles. While some technical issues remain about the exact 
coding of the write-in responses and about the exact format of the 
permanent electronic census file, we intend to maximize the 
amount of information we retain. 

As in the past, Census 2000 will collect more detailed data on 
race than the minimum required by the Office of Management and 
Budget, and those data will be processed in such a way as to main- 
tain maximum flexibility for data users. Census data, including 
those on race, will be available to users through the Census 2000 
tabulation and publication series, all of which will follow whatever 
standards and guidelines the 0MB ultimately issues. 

The Data Access and Dissemination System will allow even more 
options and broader access for users to generate customized tabula- 
tions. This system will be available through the Internet, so that 
people can either access tabulations that have already been pro- 
duced by the Census Bureau, or they can create instructions and 
then automatically receive the tables that they are interested in. 

Selected micro data files will also be available, but the confiden- 
tiality of individual respondents will always be maintained. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Gordon follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF 
NANCY M. GORDON 

ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR DEMOGRAPHIC PROGRAMS 
U. S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

Before the Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and Technology 
Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
U.S. House of Representatives 
July 25, 1997 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today on the recommendations made to the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB) by their Interagency Committee for the Review of Racial and 
Ethnic Standards, which included the Census Bureau as one of more than 30 federal agencies. 
The Census Bureau complies with the guidance to all federal agencies for collecting and 
reporting data on race and ethnicity that the OMB issues in Statistical Policy Directive No. 15. 

If as a result of the Interagency Committee’s recommendations and public comment, the OMB 
makes any changes to the existing directive, the Census Bureau intends to collect and produce 
data consistent with those changes. We believe that it is essential that there be such standards for 
use by all federal agencies to ensure that data are consistent and comparable. 

The Census Bureau’s major role in this process has been to conduct research on concepts and 
questions about race and ethnicity, consult with a wide variety of data users, and undertake two 
major tests that helped the Interagency Committee to develop its recommendations. These tests 
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also provide information on the wording and placement of questions for use in Census 2000. I 
described the results of the first of these tests— the 1996 National Content Test— when I testified 
before this Subcommittee on April 23. I have been asked to describe briefly the results of the 
second test— the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test— in the context of our overall research program. 
Then I will turn to implications of the Interagency Committee’s recommendations for Census 
Bureau programs. 


THE CENSUS BUREAU’S RESEARCH PROGRAM 


We are confident that we can collect data on race and ethnicity in conformance with all of the 
recommended revisions to Statistical Policy Directive No. 15, because we have been undertaking 
a multi-year testing program of various formats and questions on race and ethnicity. These tests 
are an integral part of our program to stracture the questions for Census 2000 so that they meet 
the government’s need for data on race and ethnicity. 

We began our research program for Census 2000 by evaluating the adequacy of data on race and 
ethnicity fiom the 1990 census. Although the evaluations indicated the data were of overall high 
quality, we identified several problems with the questions, mostly related to misreporting, 
nonresponse, and inconsistent rqrorting. 

We consulted with a broad array of advisors and stakeholders, including members of our four 
census advisory committees on race and ethnicity; a census advisory committee of professional 
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associations; and the Secretary of Commerce’s 2000 Census Advisoiy Committee. We also 
sought advice from a diverse panel of experts on data about race and ethnicity; representatives of 
federal, state, tribal, and local governments; representatives of various groups with differing 
views on classifying data about race and ethnicity; attendees at a conference on the measuremeut 
of ethnicity organized jointly between fee Census Bureau and Statistics Canada; and hundreds of 
data users to whom we have sent our plans for comment. 

Over the last several years, we have also conducted cognitive research, focus groups, and 
classroom experiments to test the questions. Several of the proposals for testing came from the 
research agenda developed by the Research Workiiig Group of the Interagency Committee. In 
both the National Content Survey and fee Race and Ethnic Targeted Test, we asked the race and 
Hispanic origin questions in (he traditional way {as In the 1990 census) and also asked them with 
numerous changes in question format, sequencing, and terminology, including several of those 
being recommended to 0MB by the Interagency Committee, 

The National Content Survey, which we conducted from March through June 1996, is the 
principal vehicle for testing and evaluating the full subject content for Census 2000. Its sample 
consisted of thirteen panels spread over 94,500 housdiolds, but our analyses of ways to collect 
data on race and Hispanic origin were based on four panels with about 4,500 hotiseholds each. 
The National Content Survey was designed to provide nationally representative data. But not to 
collect data specifically to examine small population groups, such as American Indians, Alaska 
Natives, detailed Asian and Pacific Islander .groups (such as Chinese or Hawaiians), or detailed 
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Hispanic origin groups (such as Puerto Ricans or Cubans). 

In order to do that, we conducted the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test in the summer of 1996. 

This test consisted of a sample of about 1 12,000 housing units drawn from census tracts with 
high concentrations of racial and ethnic populations including American Indians, Alaska Natives, 
Asians and Pacific Islanders, Blacks, Hispanics, and White ethnics. Because of the “targeted” 
design, the samples are not r^resentative of the total population; however, they are designed to 
detect differences in responding to various questionnaire designs among those specific 
populations in areas where they are highly concentrated. It should also be noted that since 
targeted samples are drawn from the entire population in selected census tracts, they contained a 
diversity of population groups. That is, a census tract selected because it had a high 
concentration of Asians and Pacific Islanders might also contain a number of Whites, African 
Americans, and so on. 

SELECTED RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE 

Exc^t for changes in terminology, there are no changes recommended by the Interagency 
Committee to the broad categories of racial and ethnic classification. (There is one proposed 
realignment that would place Central and South American Indians in the American Indian 
category.) The four major race categories would continue to be American Indian or Alaska 
Native, Asian or Pacific Islander, Black or African American, and White and the categories of 
ethnicity would remain Hispanic origin, and Not of Hispanic origin. In additiott, the Interagency 
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Committee has recommended that when race data are tabulated, at a mmimum, an additional 
category- “more than one race”- be added and that more detail be provided whenever possible 
without compromising confidentiality or data quality. 

As in the current Directive No. 15, the recommendations are designed to provide minimum 
standards for federal data on race and ethnicity. The recommendations continue to permit the 
collection of more detailed infomiation on pr^ulation groups to meet the needs of specific data 
users, provided the additional detail can be aggregated to comply with minimum standards. 

Several specific recommendations by the Interagency Committee were based in part on results 
fiom the Census Bureau’s research program. They include: 

When self-identification is use4 a method for reporting more than one race should be 
adopted; 

- When the two-question format is used, the Hispanic origin question should precede the 
race question, when self-identification is used; 

- The name of the Black category should be changed to “Black or Aftican American,” and 
additional terms, such as Haitian or Negro, can be used if desired; and 

- The term “Hawaiian" should be dianged to “Native Hawaiian.” 

SELECTED RESULTS OF THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I will now briefly report on results fiom our research program that relate to the Interagency 



Committee recommendations listed above. 


mrding of the Instruction on the Race Question 

Perhaps the most interesting finding fiom the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test was that some 
respondents provided unrequested multiple responses to the race question even when they were 
asked to “mark one” box. These percentages were highest in the Alaska Native targeted sample 
(about 5.2%) and lowest in the Black targeted sample (less than one percent). In the 1 990 
census, we estimate that perh^s half of one percent of the general population gave multiple 
responses to the race question when asked to “mark one.” 

We also tested separate Hispanic origin and race questions and asked respondents to “mark one 
or more” categories in the race question. In this case, multiple responses ranged fiom a low of 
1 .4 percent in the White targeted sample to a high of 10.0 percent in the Asian and Pacific 
Islander targeted sample. 

However, we found that the instmction “mark one or more” races had no statistically significant 
effect on the percentage who reported a single race of White, Black, American Indian, or Asian 
and Pacific Islander in their respective targeted samples. The instmction for multiple rqjorting 
was not included in the Alaska Native targeted sample because the sample of Alaska Natives in 
the targeted test was too small. 



The Sequencing of the Questions on Race and the Hispanic Origin 


Research results show that placing flie Hispanic origin question before the race question seems to 
ameliorate, but not eliminate, two problems that existed in the 1990 census. Asking the Hispanic 
origin question before the race question reduced the percentage not answering the Hispanic 
origin question from about 9 percent to about 5 percent in the National Content Survey. This 
ordering also decreased the percentage reporting as “other race” in the race question from 25 
percent to 16 perc^t in the Hispanic targeted sample of the Race and Edinic Targeted Test. 

Changes in Terminology 

Results from the National Content Survey and from other tests indicated that a plurality of Black 
respondrats still prefer the term “Black,” but a sizeable number prefer the term “African 
American.” In the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test, we tested the substitution of “Native 
Hawaiian” in place of '‘Hawaiian”, combined with listing this category immediately after the 
“American Indian and Alaska Native” category as the first of the Asian and Pacific Islander 
gtotqis. The changes combined increased reporting of Hawaiians in the Asian and Pacific 
Islander targeted sample. 

IMPLICATONS FOR DATA COLLECTION 


We have reformatted the forms we currently plan to use in the Census 2000 Dress Rehearsal (and 
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in Census 2000) to determine the feasibility of accommodating changes recommended by the 
Interagency Committee, should they be adopted by die OMB. We have, therefore, placed the 
Hispanic origin question before the race question, have used the instruction “Mark one or more 
races,** and have made the proposed changes in terminology. We were able to do so without any 
technical difficulties or lengthening of the form. We discussed the proposed form for the Census 
2000 Dress Rehearsal, which is planned for 1998, with the Secretary’s 2000 Census Advisory 
Committee, the Census Bureau advisory committees of the professional associations, and the 
four committees on race and ethnicity earlier this month and published a Federal Register notice 
about the questions on race and ethnicity on July 17. Public comments will be accepted during 
the following 60-day period. 

We plan to c^ture multiple responses to the race question with the census data capture t^dware 
and imping technology, regardless of whether Statistical Directive No. 15 is modified or not. 

We also expect to be able to capture unrequested multiple responses to the Hispanic origin 
question. This technology can “read” written characters as well as marked circles. While some 
technical issues remain about the exact coding of the write-in responses and the exact format of 
the permanent electronic census file, we intend to maximize the amoimt of information retained. 

As in the past, the Census 2000 will collect more detailed data on race than the minimum 
required by OMB and those data will be processed in such a way as to maintain maximum 
flexibili^ for data users. Census data, including those on race, will be available to users through 
the Census 2000 Tabulation and Publication Series {the predetermined, standard publications for 



the census), all of which will follow whatever standards and guidelines the 0MB ultimately 
issues. The Data Access and Dissemination System for Census 2000 (and other data products) 
will allow even more options and broader access for users to genCTate customized tabulations. 
This emphasis on meeting the needs of users is an integral part of the vision for all Census 2000 
topics and products. Selected microdata files also will be available, but the confidentiality of 
individual respondents will always be maintained. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I will be h^py to answer any questions. 
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Mr. Horn. We will get to that shortly. 

We now have Dr. Waters, professor of sociology, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Waters. 

Ms. Waters. Thank you for inviting me to talk with the sub- 
committee today. 

I am just going to summarize my written statement and talk a 
little bit about some of the issues that have been brought up in ear- 
lier testimony. 

I think that the interagency report synthesizes an enormous 
amount of new research that the government has done in the last 
4 years, and that it will really be a while before we’ve been able 
to go through all of the research that they have come up with. But 
I was very impressed with the interagency report and the ways in 
which they incorporated that new research into their recommenda- 
tions. 

I have three reactions to the interagency report. The first has to 
do with tabulating results. In my written statement, I went 
through five different methods of tabulating results that were men- 
tioned, even if briefly, in the interagency report. The first three 
were discussed by Harold McDougall earlier in his testimony. 

The first was the single-race approach where everyone who 
checked more than one would go into a multiple response category. 
The second was an all-inclusive approach in which we would sum 
up to more than 100 percent. The third was the historical series 
approach, which was defined in detail in the rate report. 

The fourth was the proposal for an algorithm that distributes re- 
sponses from a multiracial category in proportion to the distribu- 
tions of the current single-race categories, and I think that was 
rightly dismissed in one sentence in the report. 

The fifth was the idea that there are algorithms currently which 
take people who either put themselves in an “other” category or, 
in some States, into a multiracial category, that use certain charac- 
teristics of people to try and match them to the existing historical 
categories. So that’s another possibility. 

Then there were two others that I outlined in my written report 
that we have actually used looking at ancestry data, which does 
come in in multiple categories. One is to assign a weight to a per- 
son, and this is something statisticians and demographers do all 
the time, although it sounds kind of awful when you describe it as 
doing to a person. You’re certainly not doing it to a person; you’re 
doing it to a number. 

What you would do is count somebody in both, say, the Asian 
and the white categories, but you would give them a weight of 0.5. 
Then you would add all of your percentages in the end, and you 
would come back out to 100 percent. You wouldn’t have any more 
people counted than you had people. 

Then the seventh would be to just randomly assign people in pro- 
portion. So if you were half and half, half of the people who said 
that they were that combination would be put into one race and 
another. 

I’m sure there are other ways, actually, to tabulate. These are 
just some of the ones that were mentioned and a few that we’ve 
used before. I think that the issue which was raised by many peo- 
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pie earlier this morning, the concern about double counting, is 
something which is definitely for professional demographers and 
statisticians to worry about how you would actually do it. It actu- 
ally is common to have to do that for particular kinds of counts. 

In a way, actually, you can think about the Hispanic and the 
race question as already doing that, to some extent, because people 
are in the Hispanic question and they are in the race question. So 
sometimes, when you are looking at, say, incomes, people may ap- 
pear in the Hispanic category, and they may also appear in the 
white or the black category, depending on how savvy the re- 
searcher is who is actually preparing those reports. 

So I think we do have some experience with dealing with this 
overlap, but of course it really will be a new question as to how 
those tabulations are done. Of course, there are a lot of political im- 
plications for what choice you make about how to do that. 

Let me just talk briefly about two other questions which came to 
my mind reading the interagency report. One is the issue of the im- 
plementation of how these data are actually gathered, and the 
question that was touched on briefly before about different agencies 
that collect data by observer and by self-identification. The ques- 
tion really is, and I’m not sure we have enough research to tell, 
whether or not observers might assign more races to people or less 
races to people than the people themselves would. 

The question would be, if you allow more than one race, how will 
that affect data that is gathered by observers? That happens, for 
instance, in school data. Often teachers will sum up how many kids 
of particular races there are. The error rate, I am sure, if somebody 
is guessing about multiple races, is going to be greater than if they 
are guessing about one race. So that’s a question I think that we 
need some research on. 

Second, the instructions to respondents will be extremely impor- 
tant in how these data are collected. I think that there should be 
some attention paid to whether or not the word “identify” is in 
there or not, sort of whether people feel like they are being asked 
for their genealogy or sort of who they think they are. Sometimes 
that has been confused in earlier questions on earlier censuses, so 
I think we need to pay attention to that. 

The third reaction I had to the report, and it’s really just been 
reinforced sitting through everyone else’s testimony today, is that, 
politically, all of the attention has been on blacks and whites. Most 
of the attention has been on African-Americans and whites, and 
that’s very understandable given our political history. 

But all of the research that is summarized in this report points 
to the fact that it’s American Indians and Asians who will be most 
impacted by this change, because they have very high inter- 
marriage rates, because they have a very high population that 
could claim more than one ancestry, and because they are small 
groups, so that a few people changing can have a greater propor- 
tional impact. 

The research actually finds that a lot of these changes won’t have 
much effect at all on the overall counts of blacks and whites, but 
it will on American Indians and Asians. So I would stress that I 
would want to get reactions from the American Indian and Asian 
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communities to this issue, because I think they really are the ones 
who stand to have the most impact. 

I think that the question that came up often today about the tab- 
ulation and how that will be handled really touches on the issue 
where there are competing principles at play here, which is the 
issue of historical continuity with earlier data and self-identifica- 
tion. 

That’s kind of why the issue has come up in the first place. Peo- 
ple are trying to say we have more than one race, and historically 
we haven’t let that happen. So the question of how you bridge his- 
torical data to the current data that you’re going to collect, which 
will allow people to have more than one race, is very important for 
this census. 

I think the thing I would also stress is to really think about the 
fact that you are also setting up for the censuses that will follow, 
so the 2010 census. One point that is very important to make is 
that, if you make a small change now, that will provide perhaps 
the bridge to the society that we will be in 2010, which may have 
even very different things that we can’t even foresee. But putting 
off making the change would make a much greater disruption, I 
think, in the historical series. 

So there may be a real disjuncture between this issue of self- 
identification and historical continuity. It may play out, I think, in 
terms of this issue of responding categories and reporting cat- 
egories. How you tabulate may be different than how you collect. 

That’s a question that I would like to see the 0MB describe the 
real — maybe even have a matrix. If you answer these particular 
categories, where will you end up, in what kind of tabulations? 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Waters follows:] 
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Testimony of Professor Mary C. Waters 
Department of Sociology 
Harvard University 

Before the Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and 
Technology 

of the Committee on Government Reform and Oversight 
United States House of Representatives 

July 25, 1997 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee for inviting me to speak 
to you today about the very important issue of how the federal government should 
measure race and ethmcity . My name is Mary W aters and I am a sociologist and 
demographer who specializes in racial and ethmc identity. I have written 
extensively about how Americans think about their ancestry and backgrounds and 
how they answer censuses and surveys that ask about those backgrounds. I was a 
participant in the National Academy of Sciences workshop on the federal standards 
for racial and ethnic classification and I have consulted to the Census Bureau and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on how to test various ways of measuring a multiracial 
category and on the design and reporting of the census ancestry question. I 
currently have a grant from the NICHD to examine patterns of intermarriage and the 
identity choices parents make for their children when filling out the census form, and 
how interracial children should be counted in long run population projections. 


I will be commenting today on the Recommendations of the Interagency Committee 
for the Review of the Racial and Ethnic Standards, as pubhshed in Part II of the 
Federal Register for July 9, 1997. I think the report does a very good job of 
sumfriarizing the pros and cons of each of the actions the committee considered 
taking. I also think the report does a very good job summarizing the four years of 
research on this topic that the government has undertaken. I will concentrate my 
remarks today on the recommendation of the committee regarding the issue of 
allowing people to report more than one race. I will try to outline some of the issues 
the report raises but does not answer completely, and some questions and issues I 
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think the recommendations raise that need to be thought about before adopting the 
committee's recommendations. My approach is to think about the social science 
issues and the demographic and statistical questions this new approach raises, I 
leave it to others to debate the political pros and cons of the recommendation. 

My reading of the recommendation of the committee to allow people to "mark one 
or more" or "select one or more" race is that this recommendation tries to meet 
concerns on both sides of this issue. Allowing people to check more than one race 
does allow people the recognition of their ancestries they have been requesting. It 
no longer forces a person with parents of different races to identify only with one 
parent’s race. Allowing people to "mark one or more" also allows a greater degree 
of historical continuity with previous federal categories by not including a separate 
"multiracial" category and by preserving information about which races an 
individual chooses. 

Of course like most middle roads, it does not necessarily satisfy either side. It does 
change the way we measure race, thus upsetting those who want to preserve the 
status quo, and it does not provide a separate multiracial category, thus upsetting 
those people who have requested such recognition. 

I see two important unresolved issues in this recommendation. The first and most 
important has to do with the methods and principles for tabulating and reporting the 
counts of people that will result from this new method. The second has to do with 
implementation of this new method in the field and resulting problems. 

TABULATING RESULTS 

The recommendation to allow people to choose more than one race effectively 
decouples response fi'om reporting. The committee does not specify how federal 
agencies will process the data to meet legislative needs, or how the general counts 
of the population from the census will be presented. Allowing more than one 
response means that there needs to be consistent rules on how those who choose 
more than one race will be tabulated. These rules will be necessary in order to have 
comparable data across agencies and to meet requirements of the law to have 
mutually exclusive and exhaustive data. The interagency committee report 
summarizes three possible ways of tabulating the data that were outlined in the Race 
and Ethnic Targeted Test (RAETT) report. The report also briefly suggests two 
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other possible methods. There are two other methods the report does not mention 
that I will also introduce here. Thus 1 will briefly describe seven possible methods: 

The three possible tabulation methods illustrated in the RAETT test are: 

1 - Single race approach. This approach would count all people who marked more 
than one race in a "multiple race" category, similar to the "other" race category that 
the census uses now. The information then that a person identified as Asian and 
White, for example, would be lost. The benefit of this approach is that there is no 
ambiguity in counting and no chance of double counting. 

2- All inclusive approach. This approach would count a person in each race that 
they marked. This would involve double or triple counting. If a person said they 
were Asian and White they would be counted in both of those categories. This 
would mean that the counts would add to more than 100% and you would end up 
with a count of races, not of people. 

3- Historical series approach. This approach would reclassify those who chose more 
than one race back into a single race in a set of mutually exclusive categories that 
add up to 100%. This approach, it was stressed in the report (page 37), produced 
counts that were statistically the same as those produced by the status quo race 
question, for all groups except for the Alaska Native targeted saiiq)le. 

Two other possibilities that were mentioned in the interagency report, but not used 
in illustrative samples in the RAETT report are: 

4- An algorithm that distributes responses from a multiracial category in proportion 
to the distributions of the current single race categories (page 61 of the interagency 
report). The report correctly notes that this method could misrepresent the 
multiracial respondents, even though it would not change the relative sizes of the 
single race categories. 


5-An algorithm similar to the one used now by the National Center for Health 
Statistics to impute multiracials from states such as Georgia, Indiana and Michigan 
into the standard race categories. These individuals are first classified as "other" 
and then using other characteristics are given an imputed or "estimated" race. 
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Finally, there are two other possibilities that could be used to process these data: 

6- Assign a weight to a person reporting more than one race, and then count them as 
a fraction of a person in each race that they report. For instance if you were 
calculating the income of Asians and Whites in a particular census tract and a 
person said they were both Asian and White, you would count their income in each 
race's count, but with a weight of .5. Likewise if a person reported three races, they 
would be counted in all three races but with a weight of .33. This would be similar 
to a sampling weight and is done often in work using the census ancestry question 
which allows multiple responses. However this method has very negative historical 
connotations as we shamefully began as a country, counting slaves as 3/5 of a 
person for congressional apportionment. It also would yield fractional counts of 
people for geographic areas and I am not sure how counts which include fractions of 
people would be viewed legally in discrimination cases and the like. 

7- Assign multiracial people randomly and equally to one of their races. Thus of all 
people who say they are Asian and American Indian, 50% would randomly be 
chosen to be Asian and 50% would randomly be chosen to be American Indian. 


My impression from reading the interagency report is that the method described as 
the "historical series approach" is the most likely approach because it affords the 
greatest continuity with previous data. As I understand it, the historical series 
approach assigns a person who reports their race to be both white and any one of 
the other OMB categories, (Black, Hispanic, Asian, or American Indian) to be in the 
latter category, not white. Since the majority of current intermarriage does involve 
a white spouse this method would classify a large number of multiple race people 
into a single race. In effect however the "historical series approach" uses the "one 
drop rule”. Those people who are part white are classified as the nonwhite race. 

This may be the current 'best guess" about how these people are "socially 
identified" in their communities, but it does recreate the classification dilemma that 
the self identified multiracial community is trying to move beyond. 

Under this method if a person reports two of the nonwhite groups— say a person who 
identifies as Asian and Black, they would be put into a "multiple race" category. I 
assume people who listed three races would also be classified into the multiple race 
response. This method leaves open the question of how those in the multiple race 
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category would be classified if the intent of the classification was to exactly 
replicate current 0MB categories, with no room for the category of multiple race. 


As the interagency report makes clear we do have some experience with 
overlapping categories now because of the separate race and Hispanic categories. 
When data on race and Hispanic origin are presented based on the two question 
format, we in effect double count, because Hispanics can be of any race. Directive 
15 states that when a single question is used to report data, in effect Hispanic 
trumps race. If a person is both Hispanic and White, they are counted as Hispanic, 
and the category white does not include Hispanics. The illustration of the historical 
series in the RAETT report seems to operate on a similar principle. I think it will be 
very important for OMB to very clearly lay out all of the combinations of responses 
possible to the question and how each one wiU be classified if this approach is the 
one suggested. It also should be specified if a "multiple response" category will be 
allowed for all purposes or if further imputation and allocation will be used for this 
category for some legislative or reporting needs. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Federal data on race and ethnicity are gathered in many different agencies using a 
variety of different forms and techniques. I think the biggest possible impact of this 
change of allowing more than one race to be reported will be between data sets that 
are based on self identification and those based on observer identification. Self 
identification will allow people to report more than one race. Some data however is 
collected through observation. It is often difficult for observers to accurately 
estinaate one race; the error rate will increase dramatically if they estimate more than 
one race. This is especially tree if we consider that while a very small proportion of 
Americans report more than one race in any of the tests conducted thus far— the 
CPS, NCS and the RAETT-a large proportion of Americans have some mixed 
ancestry in their backgrounds. This is particularly true of the American black 
population, many of whom may have distant white ancestors, but who would never 
identify as anything other than black. If an observer were "guessing" about whether 
any one individual African American was multiracial or not, this could wildly inflate 
the counts of multiple race people. I would therefore suggest that attention be paid 
to the federal agencies that now collect data based on observer identification, and to 
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the kinds of instructions about this issue that would be given to such observers. One 
possible solution to this problem would be to only allow reporting more than one 
race if the data are collected through self identification. The implications of two 
different rules for two different modes of data collection would have to be discussed 
further however. This issue of the disjuncture between self identification and 
observer identification might call for further research or at least increased vigilance 
in reconciling these two methods. 


Finally, if people are instructed to mark one or more races on the census and other 
self identification forms, the instructions to respondents will be extremely important. 
Will the instructions to respondents ask them to choose races they "identify" with? 
Will the instructions specify how many generations to go back in determining race? 
It will be important not only to come up with understandable instructions which help 
respondents, but also to standardize those instructions across all methods of 
gathering data. If the census for instance asks for races you identify with, but 
schools ask for the races of parents and then assign them to children, there could be 
a disjuncture between the different methods of collecting the data. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I would like to stress a point I made in my last testimony before this 
committee and I think it is worth repeating again today. The political debate about 
this issue has tended to concentrate on the counts and identities of African 
Americans. This is very understandable given the history of race relations in this 
country. All of the statistical and demographic research however points to this 
change having the biggest effect on American Indians, Alaskan Natives, and Asian 
and Pacific Islanders. These groups could be very much changed by this new 
method because of their relatively small size and their relatively high intermarriage 
rates. Law makers and government statisticians should pay particular attention to 
how these groups will be affected and should probably make a special effort to 
make sure they are consulted. 
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Mr. Horn. Well, thank you very much. 

Let me pose a basic question here. The whole reason for the cen- 
sus, very frankly, as we all know, the first one being done in 1790, 
is how you apportion the House of Representatives, so each rep- 
resentative truly does represent even numbers of people. What was 
30,000 at one time is now 600,000 and we have, by our own action, 
stopped the size of the House at 435 Members. 

Now, let me give you an example. Let’s say this is a congres- 
sional district. And I’m particularly interested in the Justice De- 
partment, because this is what people that draw up reapportion- 
ment lines have to think of. To take California, the last time the 
majority in the legislature, their action, was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor of an opposite party, and it was thrown into the Supreme 
Court of California. This was the 1990 census. 

The Supreme Court said, we really don’t know much about it. 
Let’s appoint three retired judges, representing both parties, and 
have them go and examine the evidence, draw the line. I call the 
1990 apportionment the only honest apportionment since California 
became a State in 1850, because the three judges did a terrific job. 

But one question comes to mind, and that is the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965, as amended — I underline the “as amended” — the 
judges felt they could not diminish the voting strength of a minor- 
ity population. So they reached out to try to combine as much of 
that minority population as they could. In a sense, they diluted the 
strength of the minority population, because whereas it was in two 
congressional districts, it became overly focused in one congres- 
sional district. 

When you go at this situation of the historic racial discrimination 
in this country, I think the Supreme Court recognizes — and you 
can correct me if I’m wrong — that obviously the black African- 
American race has had the most discrimination. That doesn’t mean 
Mexican-Americans aren’t discriminated against; and it doesn’t 
mean Asian-Americans weren’t discriminated against. They were in 
California. They never were in voting, to my knowledge. Mexican- 
Americans in Texas were discriminated against. 

So there are different patterns for other minorities as to whether 
there was a historic discrimination that relate to certain areas of 
government policy. So I would be curious what you’re thinking 
would be on; were the judges right to combine the minority popu- 
lation across several districts because they didn’t want to dilute 
their voting power? Yet, they would have had more voting results 
by being spread over two congressional districts, or three congres- 
sional districts. 

How do you tackle that one? 

Ms. PiNZLER. Well, as you rightly point out, this is a very, very 
complex question. There are a number of variables that anyone 
drawing districts has to consider. The first being one person, one 
vote. 

Mr. Horn. That’s the easy one. 

Ms. PiNZLER. Right. Then, not diluting minority voting strength 
or retrogression from previous strength, which is the Section 5 
standard, I have to tell you that I’m not familiar enough, if at all, 
with the California reapportionment, so I don’t really feel that I 
can comment on that with any degree of intelligence. I do think. 
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apropos of what we’re discussing here, which is the change in data 
collection, that how people will be tabulated for these purposes is 
a very key question and is the question which is still undergoing 
analysis. 

So I know this comes across as a dodge, but the truth of the mat- 
ter is, I don’t know the answer. 

Mr. Horn. Well, you’re absolutely correct. It’s a very difficult 
value judgment call. Maybe you could go at it this way, saying, 
based on your experience as a civil rights lawyer, what are the 
courts’ standards when different cases come before it? For example, 
one basic question is, do women have the same imprimatur of the 
Constitution on their issues, compared to African-Americans? I 
wish you would give us a little summary there of how the court 
has, over the years, adopted sort of a hierarchy to worry about. 

Ms. PiNZLER. Well, the 14th amendment’s equal protection anal- 
ysis, at one time, created basically two categories: those categories 
which were subject to the so-called “strict scrutiny” test, which was 
only race and national origin and religion, on the one hand, and all 
other kinds of categories or classifications that the legislature 
might do, which was absolutely everything else were subject to the 
“rational basis” test. 

In other words, urban versus rural, and income distinctions were 
all subject to the rational basis test, which is a fairly low test as 
compared to the strict scrutiny, which is a very stiff test. Over the 
years, starting around 1970, there was a so-called “intermediate 
level” test that was developed by the courts, which is referred to 
as heightened scrutiny or intermediate scrutiny, and that’s the 
classification to which gender has been subjected. 

It is sometimes viewed as being between the two, although, with 
the most recent Supreme Court decision on this matter, the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute case, moved it closer to strict scrutiny, it’s 
not all the way there. 

So the short answer is that classifications or discrimination on 
the basis of gender does not have the same degree of scrutiny by 
the courts as discrimination on the base of race, national origin, 
and religion. Even though women, of course, didn’t get the vote 
until 1920, they are not covered. Sex discrimination is not covered 
under the Voting Rights Act at all. Race discrimination and na- 
tional origin discrimination are. 

On the other hand, just to sort of close the circle, gender is in- 
cluded, for instance, in Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which prohibits employment discrimination. For those purposes, 
with one exception that doesn’t really apply to this discussion, it’s 
the same standard for gender and race, if that was what you were 
looking for. 

Mr. Horn. Well, it’s just, as I’m saying, the court has had dif- 
ferent values to review in different periods. 

Ms. PiNZLER. Right. 

Mr. Horn. There is a steady evolution, however, and you sort of 
summed up where it is now. But when you have, let’s say, a dis- 
trict of 14 percent white, 40 percent black, 35 percent Hispanic, 10 
percent Asian, 1 percent American Indian, that is not a myth. 
Those are real districts in the State of California. 
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Then I would try to say, what does the tabulation from the var- 
ious racial checkoffs mean when judges, in this case, retired judges, 
if we go that route again, or legislatures, have to look at it and say, 
well, which group in there seems to be the most discriminated 
against? Well, historically, you would have to say the black voter — 
or nonvoter, because they wouldn’t let them register — was the most 
discriminated against. 

As I said, in Texas, Mexican-Americans were discriminated 
against in Texas. That was not true in California. Some might say 
it is, but the facts are, you didn’t have a problem registering. And 
American Indians, for various other reasons, have probably a low 
registration turnout because of moving from reservation to urban 
America and back, and so forth. 

That’s what they are going to have to deal with, and I just won- 
der if one would like to speculate on whether adding those check- 
offs, that is now being recommended by the Interagency Com- 
mittee, will either enlighten us and we will be able to make better 
reapportionment decisions, or simply confuse us. 

Ms. PiNZLER. As I said in my testimony, I think, on balance, that 
it’s a step in the right direction. The fact is that our society is more 
complex than it was previously, and that’s a reality that the courts 
and Congress simply have to deal with. 

I also should say that, as I said, precisely that question of the 
tabulation, the use and interpretation that this data will be sub- 
jected to for purposes of redistricting, is not something that there 
is a specific recommendation on at this point. 

As an attorney, I always depend on demographers and statisti- 
cians, frankly, to tell me what the best approach is. I’m not an ex- 
pert in that respect. 

Mr. Horn. Well, let me put another factor in here. 

After 13 years on the Civil Rights Commission and being on the 
drafting team for the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, the fact is, there is one basic factor that nobody 
ever faces up to, and that’s socioeconomic class and income. They 
used to just look at me with glazed-over eyes when I would raise 
the obvious. 

What you have to do — you’re not dealing with Ralph Bunche; 
you’re dealing with the person that’s poor. How do we relate those 
data? A lot of government programs are relevant to it. When we 
get to voting data, perhaps also economic class should be taken in 
to see if there is an under or overrepresentation in a particular 
area, and how are these people registered? 

Ms. PiNZLER. Mr. Chairman, there is obviously an interaction of 
those factors, and socioeconomic status is very important. It’s also 
true that Ralph Bunche could be subject to discrimination on the 
basis of race. In fact, Deval Patrick, the former assistant attorney 
general, you know, had taxicabs pass him by outside the White 
House. So we can’t ignore race in these discussions, when we’re dis- 
cussing discrimination. 

Mr. Horn. I don’t want to ignore it; I want to get it into realism 
though. 

Ms. PiNZLER. Well, again, as I say, my eyes don’t glaze over 
when you talk about socioeconomic data, because I do, in fact, be- 
lieve that that’s a very important factor. One of the things that 
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these data allow you to do, by the way, is to see what the overlap 
is, to see to what degree race and poverty, frankly, correlate. 

Mr. Horn. Right. 

Ms. PiNZLER. That’s an important piece of information to have. 
It’s true with educational data as well. I mean, just across the spec- 
trum, it’s very important, and we would use that kind of data for 
various purposes, in a regression analysis, for instance. So basi- 
cally — I agree with you. 

Also, as I mentioned when I was talking about equal protection 
analysis, of course, the Supreme Court has steadfastly refused to 
take into account socioeconomic status and give it any form of 
heightened scrutiny, and that’s the way the law is right now. 

Mr. Horn. Dr. Waters, do you want to comment on any of this 
discussion? 

Ms. Waters. Well, I think that one advantage of this way of col- 
lecting data is that, for the first time, we will actually have infor- 
mation on, say, whether people who are black and white, or Asian 
and white look similar to people who are black or people who are 
white, or have their own characteristics. 

One of the questions earlier was, should people who are part one 
race and part another be subject to equal protection? Should they 
be subject to antidiscrimination laws specifically for them? One of 
the problems up until now is that we haven’t had the data to an- 
swer the question as to whether or not their incomes are higher or 
lower, whether their infant mortality rate is higher or lower. This 
proposal would actually allow you to begin to describe the demo- 
graphic characteristics of those people. 

So it might actually reassure us that some things are better than 
we thought, or it might point us to some problems that we hadn’t 
thought about before. 

Mr. Horn. Would anybody from some of the advocacy groups like 
to question the administration witnesses at all? Let’s see what your 
concerns are and their answers, and vice-versa. 

Mr. McDougall. Yes. It’s really more in the way of a comment. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the time. 

Mr. Horn. Mr. McDougall from the NAACP. 

Mr. McDougall. I want to thank Ms. Pinzler for her example 
of the cases in which women and minorities are discriminated 
against, because, for me, that crystallizes the whole issue. Mr. Con- 
yers earlier today said it wasn’t rocket science. And I was thinking 
to myself, au contraire, you know. But I think she just really broke 
it right down. 

I think the difficulty that everybody is having, and particularly 
the representatives who are concerned about apportionment. 

I think I said in my testimony that the interagency group had 
cut the Gordian Knot by moving the issue down the pipeline. In 
other words, we are now no longer concerned, or at least hopefully 
we won’t be if some of these little nuances get fixed, we won’t be 
concerned with the way the data is collected. And the data is going 
to be collected in a way that seems to meet everybody’s concerns. 

The issue now is, how do you put Humpty Dumpty back together 
again? I mean, does he have an arm, all of those pieces? Is he now 
twins? 
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As long as we understand that the data is going to be used for 
different purposes, I think we can kind of come away from this 
hearing with fairly clear heads. One of the principal purposes, of 
course, for census data is capitation or head count. There’s nothing 
inconsistent with collecting data this way and having an exact tab- 
ulation of the number of people that there are who live in a certain 
area, in the United States generally, or a certain congressional dis- 
trict. 

You can then use the data, as it has been collected, to dem- 
onstrate that there are a certain number of women in the popu- 
lation in a certain metropolitan economic market area, and you can 
determine that they are overrepresented or underrepresented in 
terms of certain levels of employment. 

The same thing with race, as, you know, Ms. Pinzler so aptly 
pointed out. They have never had problems like this. This data has 
never created a problem. You can disaggregate the data to show all 
the women that there are. You can disaggregate the data to show 
all the members of minority groups that there are. 

And now, the way that the data is being collected, we will be able 
to show all the people who are of one race or who are partially of 
that race. And having that information might very well be useful. 
So I just want to emphasize that the douWe counting problem in 
some ways is a red herring. I think that the Census Bureau has 
already demonstrated that they are able to handle that. 

As I mentioned earlier, we continue to be concerned about in- 
stances in which people are identified by the observers rather than 
through interview, because once you are identified by an observer, 
we fall back into some of the problems that we’ve had before. I 
think we’ve heard already that those instances are situations 
where you’re talking about a death certificate, or you’re talking 
about an admission into the emergency room of a hospital, let’s say. 
There might be other circumstances. Obviously, we would be very 
concerned about which ones those would be. 

Finally, just to emphasize the piece about wanting to be able to 
track all instances of discrimination, which is the NAACP’s pri- 
mary concern, again, Ms. Pinzler has given us, I think, the light 
that shines through that. I thought about this over lunch. Think 
about a guy, we’ll call him Joe Walker, OK, who is part Native 
American, he’s part black, and he’s part Asian. He lives on a res- 
ervation in California, or he has family on the reservation. He has 
enough contact with the reservation so that he gets a certain allot- 
ment from the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and we need census data 
to make that allotment. 

He goes off the reservation and he looks for a job. He is discrimi- 
nated against looking for the job because he’s black, or he’s part 
black. We want to know that. 

Let’s say that he’s part Asian, because his grandfather was Japa- 
nese, who was interned in an internment camp in California during 
World War II, and his grandfather was one of the people who was 
owed reparations under the Korematsu decision. We would want to 
make sure that he got what was coming to him. 

So the way that this data has been collected enables us to per- 
form all three of those operations. And the notion that Joe Walker 
becomes three people instead of just one, I think Ms. Pinzler and 
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the people from the 0MB have demonstrated to us, is a statistical 
absurdity that we don’t have to get into. 

So I stuck around here today because I wanted to hear what the 
rest of the folks had to say. I must say, I’ve been enlightened by 
their testimony. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Ms. Graham, do you have a comment? 

Ms. Graham. I agree with what Mr. McDougall said. 

Mr. Horn. Pull the microphone close to you. It’s hard to hear 
with this system. 

Ms. Graham. I agree with what Mr. McDougall said on tracking 
all instances of discrimination, and I think that’s very important. 
I’m not a lawyer, or a statistician, and I’m really trying to under- 
stand this. Maybe some people on the panel here can help me out. 

I’ll give you a real live instance. You’ve met my son Ryan. He’s 
been here; he’s testified. He’s testified twice before Congress. When 
he was in kindergarten, his kindergarten teacher decided, at the 
end of the school year, that he should not be passed to first grade. 

She also decided not to pass to first grade one other child in the 
class whose last name was Rodriguez, who had a black Hispanic 
father and a white mother. They were the only two multiracial chil- 
dren in the class. 

We went to the principal. We proved that Ryan was indeed able 
to be passed. He’s now an honor student in middle school, so I 
think it worked out well for us. The Rodriguez child was put back 
into kindergarten again. 

Now, these children are both multiracial. It’s important — and I’m 
sure that Mr. McDougall will agree — to track black children, mi- 
nority children in the schools to see who are placed into the reme- 
dial classes, who are put into the advanced classes. We do track 
those by race for a reason. 

In this instance, if I said, well, my child was discriminated 
against because two multiracial children were going to be held back 
out of the entire rest of the population of the class, from what I’m 
hearing, what I would get back is, no, one of them is black and 
white, and one of them is black and Hispanic, so they are not the 
same. 

This is not going to be acceptable to our part of discrimination 
problems, and I’m wondering how this would be worked out under 
the interagency recommendation. 

Ms. PiNZLER. May I? 

Mr. Horn. Please. 

Ms. PiNZLER. We should probably talk later. But may I ask you, 
were there black and white children in those classes, or were all 
the rest of the children white? 

Ms. Graham. Predominantly white. 

Ms. PiNZLER. It is possible, and you can’t really draw from a 
sample of two and make any kind of a statistical analysis, but if 
that were large, you might begin to see a pattern of discrimination 
against children who are mixed race, the animus being about that. 
There is nothing in this formulation that would keep us from mak- 
ing that analysis. In fact, it would be very helpful in making that 
analysis. 
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Ms. Graham. You can look at all the children who are of mixed 
race as a whole, then? 

Ms. PiNZLER. Absolutely. Yes, sure. 

Ms. Graham. OK. 

Ms. PiNZLER. You could take all the various categories and do 
that, if that’s what you thought was happening, if you had a large 
enough sample to believe that that was what was happening. This 
would present no problem with respect to that. 

Ms. Graham. Let’s you and I talk later, then. 

Ms. PiNZLER. As I said before, there are race and sex discrimina- 
tion cases, and every once in a while you will have somebody being 
required to pick, was it race or sex discrimination that happened 
to you? And sometimes you don’t know until you get into the proc- 
ess. Again, we can look at those kinds of cases and analyze it, and 
it may be both there, or it may be a combination. 

So I’m not troubled, from a perspective of making discrimination 
cases, by the fact that it would be reported in a more varied way, 
that you would have more information rather than less informa- 
tion. 

Ms. Graham. That’s why, to us, seeing how this is going to be 
reported and tabulated is important. 

Ms. PiNZLER. Oh, yes, and we all agree with that. 

Mr. Horn. Let me ask this question for the record and see what 
your response is to it. Assistant Attorney General Pinzler, the writ- 
ten testimony seems to mention a variety of areas in which data 
on race are used to enforce civil rights laws. Often you need to 
know the size of the minority population in an area, as we both 
noted, a labor pool, a housing market, for example, in order to see 
if the population is underrepresented and possibly facing discrimi- 
nation. 

Now, how would you count a minority population, for these pur- 
poses, under the Interagency Committee recommendation? Would 
multiracials who check black as one of their races be counted as 
black? If this were the case, how would you avoid overcounting 
when you consider more than one minority group in the same area? 

Wouldn’t firms find themselves vulnerable to charges of low mi- 
nority representation even if they employ the right “percentage” for 
their labor pool, because many in that labor pool will be counted 
twice or more; isn’t that true? 

Ms. Pinzler. No, actually, I don’t think so. I was actually heart- 
ened by what Ms. Katzen had to say about that, that you could 
disaggregate the data so you wouldn’t be counting people more 
than once. You might have more and varied categories, but you 
wouldn’t be counting people more than once, so you would know 
how many people of the various groups. Black and Asian or black 
and white, those might all be counted as minorities. 

It really depends on what the local labor market looks like, and 
what the employer’s labor pool looks like, as to whether that even 
becomes a factor, statistically, frankly. 

Mr. Horn. Well, I can recall a State official in California coming 
to my campus. He was off-the-wall on his understanding of the 
Civil Rights Act. Since I’d had something to do with it, I knew it, 
and I just kept quiet. We just simply had everybody write a memo 
when he drifted around the university. 
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What he said to one of our people was, “I’m not interested in the 
discrimination against blacks. I’m not interested in the discrimina- 
tion against American Indians. I’m here strictly to help women or 
to help Hispanics.” Now, you know, this is a civil rights enforce- 
ment officer. 

Could not a firm simply play games, though, with this system, 
where if you’re taking all the mixtures here, and they say, “OK, 
they want to see Hispanics? Great. Run that tabulation through 
the pool where we’ve got people that are Hispanic. Give them that 
one, and see if that keeps them quiet.” Or you could say, “Run the 
black data census through the pool.” Isn’t that subject to manipula- 
tion? 

Ms. PiNZLER. Well, again, no, I don’t think so, if it’s properly tab- 
ulated. And I’m sorry that a civil rights enforcer had that kind of 
view. It is, I think, a very unusual view among civil rights enforc- 
ers. 

Mr. Horn. That’s what his supervisor told him after we got fully 
fed up with him. 

Ms. PiNZLER. I imagine so. 

Mr. Horn. He said my interpretation of the law was correct. 

Ms. PiNZLER. My experience with various groups or organizations 
that may represent specific groups is that they interact on that. I 
spent most of my career, prior to coming to the government, doing 
women’s rights cases, sex discrimination cases. If we looked into a 
situation and saw that there might be data indicating race dis- 
crimination, we always took notice of that. 

I really don’t know how else to answer your question. I’m put in 
mind of the famous quote from Sojourner Truth, “Ain’t I a woman?” 
A black woman may be discriminated against because she’s a 
woman, or she may be discriminated against because she’s black. 
Any kind of sophisticated look at these situations will want to have 
as much information as possible. 

That’s the best answer I can give you to that question. They are 
always, I suppose, subject to possible abuses with these things, but 
we would hope that that would be at a minimum. 

Mr. Horn. Dr. Waters. 

Ms. Waters. I think whenever you’re dealing with multiple re- 
sponses on any one question, you do have to be extremely careful 
about how you calculate the denominator and how you calculate 
the numerator. I would say that there is a danger, if you have dif- 
ferent agencies using different methods of tabulating the denomi- 
nators and numerators, and if you don’t have some standardization 
from 0MB. 

And maybe you need three sets of standardization for three dif- 
ferent kinds of purposes: one for apportionment, one for discrimina- 
tion, and one for something else. But you can get very confused. In 
fact, you can even see it sometimes if you look at reports that in- 
clude Hispanics with racial categories, in terms of reporting things. 

Sometimes people themselves, analysts, are confused as to 
whether or not somebody is in both categories or not. So I think 
you’re right to be worried that there is a potential for confusion 
there, but the potential is different, I think, than saying you can’t 
do it. 
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I think it really does rest on 0MB or someone having some rules 
about — and maybe you have to have different sets of rules for dif- 
ferent purposes, but you do need some rules so that agencies can 
talk to one another, especially since denominators often come from 
the Census Bureau, numerators come from National Health Statis- 
tics. If one is double counting and one is using weights, or some- 
thing like that, it could be a statistical nightmare. 

So I do think you have to pay attention to it. That’s not to say 
that you can’t do it at all. 

Mr. Horn. Now, we don’t have anybody here representing, say, 
the Centers for Disease Control, but to what degree have they been 
involved in approving of this interagency report? Ms. Wallman 
might know. 

I think it would be important to get that on the record, since 
some diseases are ethnic or race-related. It would be helpful, I 
think, in health data to know that. Perhaps this is one way to go, 
as a result. 

Ms. Wallman. Why don’t you identify yourself for the record. 

Ms. Wallman. Thank you. I’m Katherine Wallman, from the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, and I was sworn in. 

Mr. Horn. Chief Statistician of the United States. 

Ms. Wallman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horn. It has a nice ring to it. 

Ms. Wallman. Thank you. 

Mr. Horn. Go ahead. 

Ms. Wallman. I would like to confirm that multiple parts of the 
Department of Health and Human Services were involved in this 
30-agency task force, including the National Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, which is part of the Centers for Disease Control. There was 
actually another representative directly from CDC, as well. There 
were other folks from the department overall. 

So the health agencies, indeed, were quite well covered in this 
initiative and were part of the 30-agency group that has been re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Horn. So they are very supportive of this recommendation? 

Ms. Wallman. Indeed they are. 

Mr. Horn. OK. Any other questions any of you would like to ask? 

I have two things left to do, then. I’m going to read into the 
record the Speaker’s remarks. He’s still in negotiations with the 
Senate, and we’re trying to clear a few things out of here to prove 
we did cut taxes, we did cut spending, and we did save Medicare. 

So let me just read his statement, and then I want to thank the 
staff that has been involved with this hearing. And I thank all of 
you as witnesses. I’m sorry we had to go through all these votes 
on the House floor, but you’ve been very patient, and we appreciate 
getting your thoughts in the record. 

The Speaker’s comments are these: 

“Mr. Chairman, America is a Nation of immigrants. We have in 
America people who have, for various reasons, come to America for 
a better opportunity. Before there was a Nation called the United 
States, Pilgrims, fleeing religious persecution, landed in a place 
they called the New World. 

“In the 1800’s, the Irish came to these shores fleeing a famine 
which had devastated their country. As recently as the 1970’s, Viet- 
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namese fled a homeland wounded by decades of war. These and so 
many others saw hope and opportunity in America. They came here 
for a chance to succeed. They made the conscious decision to be- 
come a part of a new family, to become Americans. And becoming 
an American is a unique experience which comes with certain re- 
sponsibilities, certain habits that one has to absorb and accept to 
successfully finish the process. 

“An American is not ‘French’ the way the French are, or ‘Ger- 
man’ the way the Germans are. You can live in either of these 
countries for years and never become French or German. I think 
one of the reasons Tiger Woods has had such a big impact is be- 
cause he is an American. He defines himself as an American. As 
Tiger described himself, ‘I just am who I am, whatever you see in 
front of you.’ 

“I think we need to be prepared to say, the truth is, we want all 
American to be, quite simply, Americans. That doesn’t deprive any- 
one of the right to further define their heritage. I go to celebrations 
such as the Greek festival in my district every year. 

“It doesn’t deprive us of the right to have ethnic pride, to have 
some sense of our origins. But it is wrong for some Americans to 
begin creating subgroups to which they have higher loyalty than to 
America at large. The genius of America has always been its ability 
to draw people from everywhere and to give all of them an oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness in a way that no other society has been 
able to manage. 

“Andria Brown, writing in the Chicago Tribune on April 18, 
1997, wrote about Tiger Woods: ‘We might be saved by the amazing 
grace of golf. And by a kid with a swing whose mixed heritage 
could be a recipe for hope, proving to the world that it’s not what 
color you are but the way you carry yourself, the way you persist 
to reach your dreams. When he steps to the tee. Tiger Woods does 
not represent the struggle of African-Americans. When he sinks a 
putt, the athletic future of Chinese-Americans does not rest on his 
shoulders. Rather, what Tiger Woods does embody each time he 
walks a golf course is the potential of youth and the reward of dili- 
gence. What Tiger Woods typifies is the best of what we all can be.’ 

“America,” says the Speaker, “is too big and too diverse to cat- 
egorize each and every one of us into four rigid racial categories. 
The administration has made a decision to force us to choose artifi- 
cial categories that do not accurately reflect the racial identity of 
America. Millions of Americans like Tiger Woods or my constituent, 
Ryan Graham, who testified before you earlier this year, have 
moved beyond the Census Bureau’s divisive and inaccurate labels. 
We live in a technicolor world where the government continues to 
view us as only black and white. 

“It is time for the government to stop perpetuating racial divi- 
siveness. It is time to treat individuals as individuals and to adopt 
the attitude about or fellow Americans that Lou Ann Mullen, a Na- 
tive American Texan who fought valiantly to be allowed to adopt 
two black children, expressed about her own family when asked 
about their multiracial makeup.” said Ms. Mullen, “‘We are often 
described that way, but I don’t think of us that way. To me we are 
just my family.’ ” 
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Said the Speaker, “That should be our goal for the way we as 
Americans feel about one another. That is why, ideally, I believe 
we should have one box on Federal forms that simply reads, ‘Amer- 
ican.’ 

“But if that is not possible at this point, we should at least stop 
forcing Americans into inaccurate categories aimed at building divi- 
sive sub^oups and allow them the option of selecting the category 
‘multiracial,’ which I believe will be an important step toward tran- 
scending racial division and reflecting the melting pot which is 
America.” 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Newt Gingrich follows:] 
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MR. CHAIRMAN. America is a nation of immigrants. We have, in America, people who 
have, for various reasons come to America for a better opportunity. Before there was a nation 
called the United States, Pilgrims, fleeing religious persecution, landed in a place they called the 
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responsibilities, certain habits that one has to absorb and accept to successfully finish the process. 

An American is not "French" the way the French are or "German" the way Germans are. 
You can live in either of those countries for years and never become French or German. I think 
one of the reasons Tiger Woods has had such a big impact is because he is an American. He 
defines himself as an American. As Tiger described himself, "I just am who I am, whatever you 
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heritage — I go to celebrations such as the Greek festival in my district every year. It doesn’t 
deprive us of the right to have ethnic pride, to have some sense of our origins. But it is wrong for 
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Andria Brown, writing in the Chicago Tribune on April 18, 1997, wrote about Tiger 
Woods; "We might be saved by the amazing grace of golf. And by a kid with a swing, whose 
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the athletic future of Chinese-Americam does not rest on his shoulders. Rather, Tiger 
Woods does embody each time he walks a golf course is die potential of youth and the reward of 
diligence.. .What Tiger Woods typifies is the best of what we all can be." 

America is too big and too diverse to categoric each and every one of us into four rigid 
racial categories. The administration has made a decision to force us to choose artificial 
categories that do not accurately reflect the racial identity of America. Millions of Americans 
like Tiger Woods or my constituent, Ryan Graham, who testified before you earlier this year, 
have moved beyond the Census Bureau's divisive and inaccurate labels. We live in a technicolor 
world where the government continues to view us as only black and white. 

It is time for the government to stop perpetuating racial divisiveness. It is time to treat 
individuals as individuals and to adopt the attitude about our fellow Americans that Lou Ann 
Mullen, a Native American Texan who fought valiantly to be allowed to adopt two Black 
children, expressed about her own family when asked about their multi-racial make-up, "We are 
often described that way but I don't think of us that way. To me we are just my femily." 

That should be our goal for the way we as Americans feel about one another. That is 
why, ideally, I believe we should have one box on federal forms that simply reads: "Americaa" 

But, if that is not possible at this point, we should at least stop forcing American into 
inaccurate categories aimed at building tfivisive subgroups and allow them the option of selecting 
the category "multiracial", which I believe will be an important step tov/aid transcending racial 
division and reflecting the melting pot which is America. 
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Mr. Horn. Now I would like to thank the following people that 
have prepared this hearing: Our staff director and counsel for the 
Subcommittee on Government Management, Information, and 
Technology is Russell George. The one directly responsible for most 
of this hearing is John Hynes, professional staff member, on your 
right, my left. Andrea Miller, our clerk, and her staff of interns I 
thank as well. 

David McMillen for the minority, professional staff member; Jean 
Gosa, clerk for the minority. The interns are Darren Carlson, Jeff 
Cobb, John Kim, and Grant Newmann. Our court reporter is Bar- 
bara Smith. 

Thank you very much. With that, this hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional information submitted for the hearing record follows:] 

o 
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July 24. 1997 


The Honorable Stephen Horn 

Phairman 

483 Cannon House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Dear Mr. 




I was recently contacted by my constituent. Valerie WiDdns Codbee, Assistant Chief 
National Director of A Place for Us, an organization which works to promote racial 
harmony. Valerie requested my help in getting die A Place for Us position on H.R. 830 
reviewed by the Subcommittee for the July 25ih bearing. 


Enclosed, please find the letter, audiored by the President and \^e President of A Place for 
Us, outlining their organization's position for the Subcommittee’s review. Thank you in 
advance for your help widi this matter. 


Sincerely. 

^ Sue W. KeUy 
Member of Congress 

SWK:amj 


> wcvaEOAArtfi 
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Preakienl: Steve White 

V.P.; Ruth Bryaiu White 

Exec. v.p. Luneda Qumey Ab 

MsU: POBox 357 

Qurdena. CA 90248-7857 

Phone: (213) 779-1717 

Email: apJsiceforus@t:ounseUoi.com 

Chief Nat'i Direefor/AR 

Rita Fnmex 

PO BOX 104 LilUe Rock .AR 72203 





HONORARY BOARD MEMBERS 
Chelfi Smith, Miss Uiuvene 1995 
Bunon Richardson. Celebrity Voice 
Mark & Gail Malhabane. Authors 
Professor Rita Simon 

Beverly SassooiL Mkling Exec. 

Shirley Taylor Hauhp, Author 
Net'l AffUiates and APFU Croups 
Arkansas* Anzona'Califorrua* Georgia 
Maryland* Texas" Tennessee 


Asst. Chief Nal’l Dircclur/NY 

Valerie WiUdns-Godbee 

PO BOX 859 PeekskiU. I4Y 10566 


InlernaUotiai AfflEales; 
Canada * London. England 


Honorable Sue W. Kelly 
Coi^resswoman 19th District, New York 
1222 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


July 23, 1997 


Dear Congresswoman Kelly: 

"A Place For Vs"/Nation€il is honored to know that you have been supportive of our efforts to 
promote racial haimony, and that you are working closely with our Asst. Chief Natiunal 
Director Valerie Wilkins Godbee of New York to get our position regarding the 
"Multiracial” Category into the official record books for Ihe hearings taking place 
Friday July 25, 1997. 

Would you pUase aepross to the SubcommiBet Hoanns that "A Plaoo For lIs"/National 
Hereby States: 

"All children should have the right to have a racial category that 
identifies them accurately. This is especially true for Biracial and Multiracial 
Children. Therefore we must have the word 'Multiracial', and the 
subidentifiers that have 'Mark all That Apply.' 

The OMB made a decision to exclude the word 'Multiracial', because 
they said it was racially divisive. The term 'Multiracial' actually includes 
people by letting them acknowledge all of their heritage. 
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"Those of us who are of Multiracial Heritage can bring more racial 
harmony and understanding than any other group of people in this country. 
We've made and kept commitments to each other, we've shown steadfastness, 
determination, and willingness to contribute positive things into our society in 
spite of continuing racist attitudes towards us, and our families." 


In light of our contributions to Anurica. we deserve to be recognized and validated with the 
word "Multiracial" and its subindentifiers "Mark All That Apply. " 


Thank you again for your support and assistance! 


Sincerely, 


Steve White 

Founder/President 

"A Place For lJs*^/NaSianaI 


JSuti Si^MU TViU*. 
Ruth Bryant White 
FounderAi^ice President 
"A Place For Us/iVoriona/ 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity Page 1 

I. Introduction 

The National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium (Consortium) is a nonprofit, 
non-partisan organization whose mission is to advance and protect the legal and civil rights of 
the nation’s Asian Pacific Americans. The Consortium and its affiliates, the Asian American 
Legal Defense and Education Fund in New York, the Asian Law Caucus in San Francisco and 
the Asian Pacific American Legal Center of Southern California in Los Angeles, collectively 
have over half a century of experience providing direct legal services, community education and 
advocacy on issues affecting Asian Pacific Americans. 

The Consortium and its affiliates work with the Census Bureau, policymakers, and 
community groups to ensure that Asian Pacific Americans are fully counted and that appropriate 
sub-ethnic group data is collected in the census and by other key federal and state agencies. The 
Consortium has followed the issue of racial classification extensively. We previously testified at 
an Office of Management and Budget (0MB) hearing on Directive 15 and have reviewed the 
results of Census Bureau research and the recommendations presented by the Interagency 
Committee. 

As we have stated many times, we recognize and are sympathetic to the desires of those 
who wish to identify their multiracial heritage. We applaud the Interagency Committee for 
recognizing that racial and ethnic categories are not primarily biological or genetic, but reflect 
social and cultural characteristics. 

We also reiterate the importance of census data and federal government data on race in 


1 
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. National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity 2 

developing public policy and in enforcing civil rights. We are deeply concerned about the 
possible changes to 0MB Directive 1 5 because these changes will have a direct impact on the 
lives of many Asian Pacific Americans. For example, different racial and ethnic groups face 
different health issues and policymakers have allocated resources to provide services appropriate 
to particular racial and ethnic communities as identified by census data. The Asian Health 
Services, a community health center in Oakland, CA, was able to secure government funds as a 
result of detailed census data on ethnicity, infant mortality, and poverty rates which demonstrated 
the need for culturally appropriate health services in the area. 

Effective and proper enforcement of civil rights laws can only occur with the collection 
and reporting of accurate data. Racial data is needed to enforce the requirements of the Voting 
Rights Act, including redistrictir^ and section 203 covering requirements for bilingual voting 
materials. It is needed to monitor the access of minorities to home mortgage loans under the 
Home Mortgage Disclosure Act. It is needed to enforce the Equal Credit Opportunity Act. 

These are only some of the civil rights laws which are influenced by the accurate collection and 
reportir^ of racial data. 

II. Interagency Committee Recommendations for OMB Directive IS 

In Chapter 6 of its report, the Interagency Committee recommends that for federal agency 
forms in which self-identification is used, there should be an option for individuals to select one 
or more of the four racial categories that are presently used. Although we do not oppose this 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity Page 3 

recommendation, neither can we endorse it. We ask that the recommendation not be 
implemented until the government has set forth a plan for tabulating, reporting, and using the 
data and has addressed the concerns we raise in this testimony. 

The Committee specifically recommends against using a “multiracial” category. We 
agree with the Committee’s recommendation against the use of a “multiracial” category for the 
reasons stated in the report. We particularly agree with its findings that a “multiracial” category 
would more likely result in greater misreporting and that there is a lack of Federal legislative 
requirements for information about the multiracial population. 

A “select one or more” approach potentially may addre^ our concerns about the historic 
continuity and comparability of data because it allows the government to maintain the data about 
which races an individual selects. 

However, the Consortium is concerned about the Committee’s “select one or more” 
recommendation because the recommendation tries to decouple individual reporting of racial 
data from the government tabulation and reporting of the data. The collection of the data is 
inextricably linked to the tabulation and reporting of the data. It seems irresponsible to make this 
recommendation when the Committee has failed to provide recommendations on how the 
government would propose to tabulate, report, and use the data. 

This concern is heightened given the Committee’s own findings that one reason against 
adopting a method that allows reporting more than one race is the “potential for lowering counts 
for some groups, such as American Indians and Alaskan Natives and Asians and Pacific 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity Page 4 

Islanders.” Even though it explicitly recognizes this issue, the Committee makes no 
recommendations to address the issue. The Committee essentially dismissed this concern as not 
important enough to merit a recommendation to maintain the current ^proach imtil the concern 
could be addressed. Such a change should not go forward unless this issue has been squarely 
addressed and steps taken to eliminate the potential impact on Asian or Pacific Islander and 
American Indian or Alaska Native counts. 

We have many other unanswered questions about this new approach. Among them are 
would data users have access not only to the number of those who selected multiple races, but 
also to vsiiich specific races were selected? In determining whether employment discrimination 
exists in a particular situation, how will a person who is part Asian be classified in identifying 
the racial composition of a particular labor pool? How would those who select white and a 
minority group be treated for the purposes of the Voting Rights Act? These and other questions 
must be answered before policymakers can thoroughly evaluate the impact of the recommended 
changes. 

Already it is hard to obtain useful data on Asian Pacific Americans and particular 
ethnicities within the Asian Pacific American population. Many times federal agencies do not 
solicit, record or report data on Asian Pacific Americans separately because they may not view it 
as necessary or cost effective to report information on small populations. For instance, in the 
Census Bureaus’ survey of minority-owned businesses, data on Asian and Pacific Islanders is 
combined and reported with data on American Indians and Alaska Natives. Many agencies claim 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity Page 5 

that it is difficult to obtain data on the Asian Pacific American population and subethnicities 
because the populations are small. 

Without knowing how the data will be tabulated, we believe there is a strong possibility 
that the “select one or more approach” will cause data on Asian Pacific Americans to be 
fragmented into smaller and smaller pieces by classifying those of multiple races in several 
separate categories. Without the ability to aggregate the fragmented data back to a larger whole, 
the Asian Pacific American community will be greatly harmed and not accurately represented. 

III. Data Tabulation and Reporting 

The Census Bureau has already identified three primary alternatives for tabulating racial 
responses in its Report on the Results of the Race and Ethnic Targeted Test (RAETT). The 
Committee mentioned these possibilities in its recommendations and touches upon two 
additional possibilities. 

The Committee has made no recommendations regarding the reporting or the use of the 
data collected. The recommendations do not address our concern that information breakdowns 
on Asian Pacific Americans is not being made available and that the addition of more check-off 
boxes may exacerbate the problem. For example, the Census Bureau’s Statistical Abstract of the 
United States reports characteristics of workers and median weekly earnings and further breaks 
down the data by some races, including White, Black , and Hispanic origin. The information, 
however, is not available on Asians and Pacific Islanders. If proper tabulation and reporting 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity Page 6 

guidance is not established, policymakers and civil rights enforcement agencies will have even 
greater difficulty accessing information that will help to measure the community’s characteristics 
and progress. 

We urge the Committee and OMB to consider whether in some circumstances a 
combination of methods might be the best solution especially because the data is used for so 
many different purposes. 

A. Single-Race Approach 

Of all the appmaches, the single-race approach is the least likely to address our concerns. 
By aggregating all those selecting more than one race into a “multiple race” category, the 
government would be creating a de facto “multiracial” category. As we have already stated, we 
do not believe a multiracial category would adequately provide meaningful data for 
policymaking and civil rights enforcement that would be comparable over time. This approach 
would not provide any more accurate data for health purposes in which it is use&l to have more 
specific data on people’s racial makeup. Access to information on the composition of those 
selecting more than one race is essential. 

B. All-Indusive Approach 

We also recognize the drawbacks to following an all-inclusive approach in which totals 
could result in more than 100% and that some people might be double and triple counted for no 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity Page 7 

purpose. We believe, however, that for purposes of tracking and preventing discrimination, the 
all inclusive approach would be beneficial. The all-inclusive approach would provide an 
individual protection from discrimination on the basis of any of the races to which the individual 
belongs. This approach makes sense because the “select one or more” approach does not 
differentiate between a person who is 3/4 Asian Pacific American and 1/4 of another race and 
some one who is 1/4 Asian Pacific American and 3/4 of another race. Whether someone is 
discriminated against or not often depends on appearance or last name. Society would benefit 
from counting every time discrimination occurs so that it can better understand the problem and 
address it. 

C. Historical Series Approach 

The RAETT reported that data tabulated according to the historical series approach 
resulted in counts that were within the range of those produced when only single racial categories 
were asked. The use of this approach would address our concern that Asian or Pacific Islander 
census counts using the “select one or more” approach would not accurately reflect the number 
of Asians and Pacific Islanders in the United States. This approach also appears to best address 
our concerns about continuity and comparability with previously gathered data. We are unclear, 
however, about how those of three or four races would be treated and if a new “multiracial” 
category would be created. 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity ^ Pngc 8 

D. Other Metho ds for Tabulating 

Other approaches for tabulating require the use of algorithms, assigning weights, or 
assigning people to categories based on estimates apparently with the goal of arriving at counts 
that can be aggregated into the existing racial categories. These options are complex and would 
require more study. The drawbacks that we have identified so far to using these methods is that 
they appear somewhat arbitrary and may count individuals as portions of a person. 

Lastly, the recommendations do not appear to allow for a test of new tabulating and 
reporting methods. Testing the chosen tabulation and reporting methods should be performed 
before wholesale changes occur. Because this information is crucial to civil rights enforcement 
and developing important public policy, drastic changes should not be made unless we are sure 
what the effects will be. Testing the chosen methods will allow the government, data users, and 
members of the public to find any problems and to solve those problems so that not everyone 
will be forced to confront them. 

IV. Native Hawaiians 

We agree with Committee recommendation 6.1.9 to use the term “Native Hawaiian” 
instead of “Hawaiian.” 

However, we are concerned about the committee’ s recommendation that Native 
Hawaiians should continue to be classified in the Asian or Pacific Islander category. It is our 
understanding that Native Hawaiians believe that they should be included in the American Indian 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortinm 

Written Statement on Federal Measures of Race and Ethnicity Page 9 

and Alaska Native category or in the alternative, have a separate category. This change might 
more accurately reflect the common discrimination and history that Native Hawaiians as 
indigenous people have faced under United States policies. Native Hawaiians face both 
discrimination as indigenous peoples and also as persons of “nonwhite” or non-European 
heritage, and thus, they are dependent on the civil rights laws, e.g. Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, that protect other racial minorities. 

IV. Conclusion 

The Consortium does not oppose the recommendation that individuals be able to select 
more than one of the current racial categories, but we cannot endorse the recommendation as 
well. We are asking that this change not be made until the government has set forth a specific 
plan for tabulating, reporting, and using the information and has addressed the concerns raised in 
this testimony and in our previous testimony. 
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A.D. Powell 
1 667 Capital Ave 
Madison Wl 53705 
608/233-4228 

]uly 22, 1997 


The Honorable Stephen Horn 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Government Management, Information and Technology 
Room B-373 

Rayburn House Office Bldg. 

Washington DC 20515 


Dear Rep. Horn: 

Please accept the following documents as testimony in favor of a multiracial 
census category. These are for the July 25, 1 997 hearing of your 
subcommittee. Please see that the other members of the committee receive 
them. 



A.D. Powell 
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Race Not as Stark a Proposition as Americans Like to Think 

By: Roger Hem^dez 
©1995 King Features 

The Census Bureau is trying to sort out the touchy question of race and ethnicity for the next 
time it takes on the population count, in the year 2000. So this past summer the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics decided to help out, conducting a survey that asked 60,000 households how they prefer 
to be classified. The r^ulte, released last week, show the distorted notions of race that are taken 
for truth in this country. 

Once upon a time things were clear, or so people thought. You were black or you were white, 
with a few Asians and Indians thrown in, but nobody in between. Then in the 1960s people from 
Latin America began coming to the U.S. in large numbers, and everything changed. 

The cause lies in the different ways the United States and Latin America understand race. In 
Latin America people are able and willing to consider themselves as being of mixed race. Race is 
seen as a continuum in which one group of people gradually blends into another. At each end of 
the spectrum diere are whites, blacks, or Indians; for those in the middle racial identity is a 
matter of subtle gradations marked by Spanish words like mestizo (Indian and white) and 
mulato (black and white). 

No such nuances exist in the U.S., where racial boundaries are starkly drawn. The result is that 
millions of non-Hispanic Americans are considered-and consider themselves— unquestionably 
"black" even though they may be of racially mixed ancestry. American culture accepts what 
sociologists call the "hypo-descent" rule — one drop of black blood makes you bbck. In English 
there is no equivalent for "mestizo," and the English word "mulatto" is unusable, loaded with 
connotations of racism. 

Such conflicting ways of understanding race have brought about tremendous confusion. 
American culture takes a look at its Hispanic population and sees the majority is of mixed race-a 
reality that it is unable to understand. So Hispanics are converted into a separate, distinct racial 
category. The fact that some of us are white and some of us are black seems not to matter. 

The U.S. Census has been one organization that did not fall into this trap. On the forms 
distributed since 1980 the basic racial classifications are: American Indian or Alaskan Native; 
Asian or Pacific Islander; black; and white. The category "Hispanic" formed part of a separate 
question on ethnic origin, thereby allowing Hispanics to also describe themselves under any of 
the racial cat^ories. 

Good, but not good enough, because there is no allowance for people of mixed race. The Census 
Bureau has been smart enough to understand Hispanics may be of any race, but not smart 
enough to understand that Hispanics - as well as many others - may also be of than one 
race. It is the one-drop rule in action, the wrong-headed American assumption that one cannot 
possibly be of mixed race. 

Because of the criticism of those who would Uke to see a "Mixed Race" category added to the 
census in the year 2000, the people- counters offered respondents of this recently completed 
survey the option of identifying themselves as "multiracial." 

And the survey shows... that most Americans accept the hypo-descent rule. Only 1.5 percent of 
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respondents identified themselves as being of mixed race, even though strictly speaking, the 
number is far lai^er. Of the "mixed race" respondents, the majmlty were Hispanic. In fact, as 
many as one third of Hispanics identified themselves as "biracial," or "mixed race," or 
"m^^tizo," or "muItiraciaL" The taboo term "mulatto" was not used in the questionnaire. 

There are understandable reasons for the American unwillingness to accept the complexities of 
racial identity, chief among them the fear tiiat a "Mixed Race" category will dilute the cultural 
identity and political power of non-Hispanic blacks. But even the noblest of political causes ought 
not deny a reality that, it seems, only Hispanics in the United States know how to accept. 

Last ehan^: Nov. 12, i99S 

Roger Hernindez writes tbte weekly syndicated column for King Features. He can be reached via email at 


To share your thoughts about thb article or any other in LatinoIJnk, send email to Piease 

Indicate whether your words are pir pubikathn. Gracias! 


This article was brou^t to you thanks to: 
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Census Bureau Paints the U.S. White 

By: Roberto Rodriguez Patrisia Gonzales 
61996 Chronicle Features 

One of the first things children in Mexico, Central America, the Caribbean or South America 
learn in school is that their ancestors built magnificent pyramids, equal to those in Egypt. 

It is an even greater thrill for them to learn that their ancestors were great scientists and 
astronomers; that they built observatories and invented the mathematical concept of zero. 

But when these children migrate to the United States, something phenomenal happens: despite 
their distinct indigenous, nonwhite ancestry, most of them, and their parents, are suddenly 
considered by the U.S. government as "white." 

In its quest to conform to U.S. government definitions of race, an inept U.S. Census Bureau 
effectivefy manages to do what no European conquistadores were able to do: wipe out entire 
peoples off the face of the planet. 

We consider this practice demographic genocide. 

In the 1990 Census, half of all Latino households chedeed off "white" as their racial cat^ory. 

The other half checked the "other" or nonwhite categories. Interestin^y, of the 10 million people 
who checked the "other" category in 1990, 98 percent abo checked off "Hispanic" as their ethnic 
identity. 

Checking the "other" box is considered a wrong answer by the Bureau and an indication that 
something b wrong. ThU is not merely a polemical dispute over names. 

The Bureau erroneously assumes that the nearly 10 million Latinos who chose "other" are 
actually white and were simply confused by a complex questionnaire. 

But thb is a fabe assumption and tfab practice robs millions of people of their identity. The 
Bureau in effect "dbappears" their lineage ~ an ancestry that is not only Indian and mestizo, bat 
African and mulatto as well. Meanwhile, teaching in schoob that emphasizes Eurocentric hbtory 
contributes to erasing their language, hbtory and culture. 

In spite of thb, the government, through its issuance of reports ~ whether about health, the 
economy or education ~ and the media, through its faulty coverage of these reports, continue to 
erroneously depict Latinos or Hbpanics as primarily a white population. Instead, the media 
almost always reports the news in black and white racial terms. 

It’s an odd trend in that it b occurring onty on paper. Yet in an information age, what's on paper 
can become reality >- with dire consequences, such as entire groups or races of people being 
^ored by society. 

What the Census Bureau should investigate b why half of all Latino households claim to be 
white. The answers, if the Bureau ever bothered to ask, are fascinating. 

The Bureau's faulty questionnaires view the worid in racially "pure" terms that haricen back to 
19th century pseudoscience. In a society tiiat b depicted as either black or white, many 
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respondeats who fit into neither category simply mark a wrong answer. But in a sense, h's not so 
much a wrong answer as it is a wrong question. 

It's interesting to note fiiat at one time, the Census categorized Mexicans as Asians, at another 
time, Mexican was considered a race in and of iteelt 

Due to miseducation and schools that resbt ofiering a malticnttnra] education, some Latinos are 
not aware of their true history, don’t even know there are pyramids in the Americas, and thus by 
default, come to believe that since they are "Americmis," they must be white. 

Some check the white category due to misinformation from the censos, while others, due to a 
racial inferiority complex, simply choose to identify themselves as "white," oot of a sense of 
shame. 

"Passing" as white in the United States theoretically entails privileges. So, many who identify 
themselves as "Hispanic" on official questionnaires also check off the category "white" because 
they recognize dual beoeSte — of being perceived socially as wkite, yet being eligible for 
affirmative aetion consideration, as a member of a minority. 

If Latinos who consider themselves white were not eHpble for affirmative action, it is certain that 
the number who check off the "white" box would go down substantially. 

However, while that would increase the number m the "other" box, it would still not reveal the 
true, multi-racial character of the Latino population. 

The solution to reducing the number of people who check the "other" racial category is simple. 
The Bureau should allow Latinos and other peoples to check mixed (mestizo), Native American, 
er multiple race categories. Until this nation’s fixation wMi race is done with, there is no other 
sensible alternative. 

If not, it may not be long before Latinos are indeed cat^orized by the government as "white," 
not only robbing them of their rich cultural history, but rendering Latinos Ineligible for 
aflSnnative action remedtes. No doubt, that would make the opponents of mntticnlturalism and 
affirmative action very happy. 

Last cbsnge: Jsn. 14, 1996 

Laliiio Spectrum b a aationally syndicated column, distributed by Chronicle Features. Rodrigaez/Goaziles can be 


To short your thoughts about thb urHcie or any other lu LothioLhik, send emtaU to 

Indicate whether your words are for pul^aatoa. Craclas/ 


This article was bronght to yon fiianks to: 
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SOME HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS SHOWING 
GOVERNMENT (VIRGINIA) ATTEMPTS TO 
PERSECUTE AND DENY THE EXISTENCE OF 
MULTIRACIAL AMERICANS. 

MULTIRACIAL AMERICANS ARE OVfNED AN 
ACICNOWLEDGEMENT(CENSUS CATEGORY) 
BY GOVERNMENT AS A FORM OF 
REPARATION. NO OTHER GROUP HAS 
BEEN ATTACKED BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 
WITH THE PURPOSE OF DENYING THEIR 
EXISTENCE (DOCUMENTARY GENOCIDE). 
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NOTE: FK/4. Flecker, acting as Virginia's first Registrar of Vital Statistics, was determinedto "mark" ail 
Melungeons as not-white. Here is one of many articles and essays that he wrote and published on behalf of the 
American eugenics movement, a movement with haunting similarities to Hitler's genocide agamst European 
Jews and Gypsies. The views expressed below are those of W.A. Flecker and his racist colleagues; they are 
presented here to illustrate the hostility and vigor he showed in persecuting mixed-ancestry Americans. An 
excellent discussion of Flecker's dubious "legacy" can be found in Pocahontas’Peoplc [,y Helen Rountree. 

VIRGINIA'S ATTEMPT TO ADJUST THE COLOR PROBLEM* 

W. A. Plecker, M.D., FELLOW A.P.H.A. 

State Registrar of Vital Statistics, Richmond, Virginia 

* Read at the joint session of the Pnblic Health Administration and Vital Statistics Section of the American 
Public Health Association at the Fifty-third Annual Meeting at Detroit Michigan, October 23, 1924. This 
copy from American Journal Public Health* 1^25. 

The Settlers of North America came not as did the Spanish and Portuguese adventurers of the southern 
continent, without their women, bent only on conquest and the gaining of wealth and power; but bringing 
their families, the Bible, and high ideals of religious and civic freedom. 

They came to make homes, to create a nation, and to found a civUization of the highest type; not to mix their 
blood with the savages of the land; not to originate a mongrel population combining the worst traits of both 
conquerora and conquered. 

All was well until that fateiiil day in 1^19 when a Dutch trader landed twenty negroes and sold them to the 
settlers, who hoped by means of slave labor to clear the land and develop the colony more quickly. 

Few paused to consider the enormity of the mistake until it was too late. From this small beginnmg 
developed the great slave traffic which continued until 1808, when the importation of slaves into America 
was stopped. But there were already enough negroes in the land to constitute them the great American 
problem. Two races as materially divergent as the white and the negro, in morals, mental powers, and 
cultural fitness, cannot live in close contact without injury to the higher, amounting in many cases to 
absolute ruin. The lower never has been and never can be raised to the level of the higher. 

This statement is not an opinion based on sentiment or prejudice, but is an unquestionable scientific fact 
Recently published ethnological studies of history lead to this conclusion, as do the psychologic tests of negro 
and negroid groups, especially the tests made by the United States Army for selective service in the World 
War. It is evident diat in the hybrid mixture the traits of the more primitive will dominate those of the more 
specialized or civilized race. It is equally obvious that these culturally destructive characteristics are 
hereditary, carried in the germ plasm, and hence they cannot be influenced by environmental factors such as 
improved economic, social and educational opportunities. On the contrary, such opportunities often 
accelerate the inevitable decadence. Dr. A. H. Estabrook in a recent study, made for the Carnegie 
Foundation, of a mixed group in Vii^nia many of whom are so slightly negroid as to be able to pass for 
white, says, "School studies and observations of some adults indicate the group as a whole to be of poor 
mentality, much below the average, probably D or D- on the basis of the army intelligence tests. There is an 
early adolescence with low moral code, high incidence of licentiousness and 21 per cent of illegitimacy in the 
group." 

When two races live together there is but one possible outcome, and that is the amalgamation of the races. 
The result of this will be the elimination of the higher type, the one on which progress depends. In the 
mixture the lower race loses its native good qualities which may be utilized and developed in the pr^ence of 
a dominant race 
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The mongrets are superior in mental power to the lower raee^ Th^ are more cunning and more capable, but 
they lack the creative power of the hi^er race, and cannot snstain a lasting chiloation that will rank with 
the best of the worid. 

History affords many examples. Egypt in the day of her greatness was white. But the white Pharaohs began 
to extend their dominion south into the negro land, and to bring back multitudes of captives for laborers and 
soldiers, special mention being made also in their records that women in large numbers were included. 
Interbreeding with these negroes began and continued throng many centuries until the country became 
largely negroid. 

The climax was finally reached when one of the Pharaohs took to himself a negro wife and hb mulatto son 
Taharka succeeding to the throne. The color line had vanbhed and with it Egypt's fatness. Assyrian 
invaders met with no effective resbtance. From that day to thb Egypt has been a mongrel nation, incapable 
of initiative, and now dependent upon foreign protection and leadership. 

India affords a parallel example. Four thousand years ago the invasion of India by Aryans occurred. These 
came Into contact with a mixed population of white^yellow* black composition. The conquerors attempted to 
prevent their own amalgamation with the natives by establbhing a rigorous caste system, which was not like 
the present one based upon occupation, but upon color. Thb system failed, and though caste b still in for^ 
in India the reason for it no longer exbts. 

Modem South Africa b a melancholy example of what may occur when the intermixture which inevitably 
results b hastened by fanatical religious teaching and mbgaided legal interference from the mother country. 
Major E. S. Cox, who spent years in that re^on and in other countries studying race conditions, in hb book 
"White America," (White America Society, Richmond, VA) gives a graphic account of the stru^e made by 
the determined colonbts against the imposition. They lost out, and the population of Cape Colony province b 
today laigety mixed, showing how quickfy thb condition resnlb when the natural process b speeded up by 
negrophilbm and the law. 

Let us return now to our own country, and, as we are consMering Virginia, to that state in particular. 

There are about twelve million negroes; of various degrees of admixture in the Union today. Of the 
population of Virginia, nearly one-third b classed as negro, but many of these people are negroid, some 
being near-white, some having actually succeeded in getting across into the white class. 

The mixed negroes are nearly all the result of Hle^timate intercourse. The well known moral laxity resulting 
from close contact of a civilized with a primitive race makes illegitimate intermixture an easy matter. Thb b 
illustrated by the fact that the illegitiinate birth-rate of Virginia negroes b thirty-two times that of Rhode 
Island, while the Dbtrict of Columbia rate b thirty-sevm times, and tihat of Maryland forty-six times. 

In the days when slavery was still a blight upon our state, it was quite a common occurrence for white men to 
father children bom to the negm servants. The hbtory, as related to me, of at least one colony of people 
known as "Issue" or "Free Issue," now spread over several counties, b that they originated in part in that 
manner. 

It was considered undesirable to retain these mulattoes on the place, bearing tiie famity name, and a number 
from one county were given their freedom and colonized ui a dbtant county. These intermarried amongst 
themselves and with some people of Indbn- n^ro-white descent, and received an additional infusion of 
white blood, either illegitimately or 1^ actual marriage with low-grade whites. 

At present these people are claiming to be white, or Indian, and under the former law when a person with 
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one-sixteenth negro blood could be declared white, th^ were able in some instances to establish their claim 
legally. 

These mixed breeds are not closed as white by the people of the community, and they will not associate with 
the genuine negroes. Five hundred or more in number they thus constitute a class of their own, and a serious 
problem in that county and others to which they migrate. If refused classiflcation as white they claim to be 
Indian, and as such have been accepted in the birth reports to avoid listing them as white. 

In a recent test case, the court upon evidence submitted from our birth records reaching back to 1853, and 
from the testimony of old residents, decided that these people under the new "Racial Integrity" law cannot 
be permitted to intermarry with whites. 

Another lai^e colony which extends over into North Carolina probably has a similar origin. We have also 
compromised with these, and accept certificates as Indians, which indicates to us that they are not white. 

In another county are about forty descendants of an illegitimate mating of a negro man and white woman 
four generations back. All of these have formerly succeeded in being classed as white, though under the new 
law our office has supplied to the derks who issue marriage licenses, school authorities, commonwealth's 
attorneys, physicians and local registrars, a complete family tree, with the injunction to class them as 
colored. 

Similar conditions exist in other localities, though not yet so far advanced. A case was recently discovered 
where a white man married a mulatto woman (probably in another state), and now has nine children, four of 
them being reported to our office as white. Investigation revealed the fact that two other women bearing the 
same family name had mated with white men and were raising large families of children. 

Another man whose birth was reported in 1878, both parents being registered as colored, had the court 
declare him a white man under the one-sixteenth law; married a white woman, and has four children 
reported as white by physicians. 

The question of their color was referred to our office by the school authorities when the facts were 
discovered, and the white school advised under the new law not to receive them, though they engaged a 
lawyer to assist them. 

These examples illustrate the fact that even in Virginia where the questions of race and birth receive as much 
attention as anywhere in the country, the process of amalgamation is nevertheless going on, and in some 
localities is well advanced. Complete ruin can probably be held off for several centuries longer, but we have 
no reason to hope that we shall prove the one and only example in the history of the world of two races living 
together without amalgamation. 

In Mexico, much of South America and the West Indies the process is practically complete, the mixture being 
Spanish or Portuguese, Indian and negro. Some portions of southern Europe have undergone a similar 
admixture. Immigrants from these lands to this country, while really negroid, are classed as white. 

Several South American countries, or portions of them, still retain a considerable degree of race purity, 
which is being maintained by European immigration. 

The immigration law recently passed by our Congress will stop the legal admission of Mongolians and will 
check much of the negroid immigration from elsewhere in the old world, but it will not prevent negro and 
negroid immigration from other parts of the western hemisphere. It is estimated that there are today from 
500,000 to 750,000 Mexicans in the state of Texas alone, and that Mexicans compose more than half of the 
population of Arizona. 
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We come now to the question of a solution of the prohlem. 

There is but one absolute solution which is acceptable and feasible, and that the one advocated by Lincoln 
and other far seeing statesmen of the past- the separation of the races by gradual repatriation of the colored 
races. This measure is still possible, but the longer it is deferred the greater the task. 

In the lifeHme of some now living we may expect the present twelve milUon colored papulation to increase to 
twenty or possibly thirty miUions, and that perhaps to one hundred millions during the next century, to say 
nothing of the prolific Mongolians who are already firmly established upon our western coast. With the 
competition of this large number of people of low ideals and low standards of living, and the great effort to 
secure the means of maintaining a family up to the desired standard, the white population will to that extent 
be crowded out. 

Virginia has made the first serious attempt to stay or postpone the evil day when this is no longer a white 
man's country. Her recently enacted law "for the preservation of racial integrity" is, in the words of Major 
E. S. Cox, "the most perfect expression of the white ideal, and the most important eugenical effort that has 
been made during the past 4,000 years." Of course this law will not prevent the illegitimate mixture of the 
races although a law requiring the father to share wHh the mother the responsibility of the birth would have 
a deterring effect. When more than one man is involved, aU should be held equally responsible in sharing the 
cost, as I am informed is the case in Norway. 

But it is possible to stop the legal intermixture, and that Virginia has attempted to do in the above mentioned 
law, which deflnes a while person as one with "no trace whatsoever of blood other than Caucasian," and 
makes it a felony punishable by confinement for one year in the penitentiary to make a willfully false 
Statement as to color. 

Clerks are not permitted to grant licrases for white persons to marry those with any trace of colored blood. 

It is needless to call attention to the sad plight of a white person who is thus imposed upon or of a white 
woman who under such circumstances would give birth to a chUd of marked negro characteristics, as will 
occur from time to time under Mendel's law. 

The new law places upon the office of the Bureau of Vital Statistics much additional work, but we believe it 
will be a strong factor in preventing the intermarriage of the races and in preventing persons of negro 
descent from passing themselves off as white. 

We are greatly encouraged by the interest and cooperation of physicians, local registrars, clerks, school 
authorities, the general public, and even the midwives. Our success during the first four months of the 
enforcement of this law, in securing more accurate statements as to color on our birth certificates and in 
correcting previously existing errors is far beyond our expectation. 

The states which now permit tree intermarriage of the races, as listed in "American Marriage Laws", 

(Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1919) are: Connecticut, District of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The most urgent need is the 
speedy adoption by these states and the District of Columbia of a law forbidding the intermarriage of the 
white and colored races. 

We arc aU interested in reducing the death rate from preventable diseases, and of increasing our birth rales. 

Is that however, the only thought that may occupy the mind of health workers? Is it not of greater 
importance to the welfare of the stale to give some thought to the quality and value of its future citizens than 
to lavish all of its energies an money upon prolonging the lives and in creasing the number of the unfit, who 
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are almdy.increasing &r ohh^ rapidly in proportion than the more desirable? 

The white race in diis land is the foundation upon which rests its civilization, and is responsible for the 
leading position which we oceu|^ amongst the nations of the worid. Is it not therefore just and right that thb 
race dedde for itself what its composition shall be, and attempt, as Viiginia has, to maiotara itt purity? 

This is working no hardship and no injustice upon the other races; for the same effort tends at the same time 
to maintain the purity of t^r races as welL 

Tbat the mongrel raMS are liable to perpetuate die undesirable qualities of both their constituent stocks is 
abundant demonstrated 1^ a study of the larger and older of the mongnl groups in Viiginia, as well as 
upon a study on a far larger scale in various other parts of the world. 

The colored races therefore should be equally zealous in preventing both the legal and illegal admixture of 
the racm. We are glad to say that the true negro of Viiginia is bepnning to appreciate thb point and b 
agreeing to the wisdom of thb movement. Our chief trouble b with some of the near-whites who desire to 
change from the colored to the white class. 

By firm adherence to the standard which has been set, we believe that it b possible within a reasonable time 
to secure through our office an adjustment of the latger number of racial differences, and by constently 
securing corrMtion of our vital statbtic records, and by stopping all further legal and much of the 
illegitimate intermixture, at least to hold the situation in check until Lincoln's real remedy can be adopted. 

Thb, however, b but the beginning, and our efforts will be of less avail until every state in the Union joins in 
the move to secure the b^t marriage laws possible, and a wholesome public sentiment on this the most 
important of all questions confronting us as a nation. 

Four hundred years ago there were nations whose ships sailed the waters of the world and whose armies and 
navies made England tremble with fear. They claimed continents as their own, they grew rich upon their 
vast trade in slaves, selling thousands of them in a day from one block. 

These slaves have dbappeared, not by transportation, but by assimilation. Today families of the old type are 
nre, and these peoples are scarcely thought of in the councils of nations. 

Today the eyes of the world are turned with envy upon us, and millions crave the privilege of landing upon 
our shores. 

We are now engaged in a struggle more titenic, and of far greater importance than that with the Central 
Powers from which we have recent^ emerged. 

Many scarcely know that the struggle which means the life or death of our civilization b now in progress, 
and are ^ing it no thought. 

What odds will it make in the year 2500 or 3000 to die few Caucasic remnanb of our present day - 
Americans, when they look around upon the half billion or peikaps more brown skinned descendants of the 
races now occupying our land, whether the typhoid death rate of 1924 was one, or one hundred, per 100,000? 

What they find in that day will depend upon how we of today think and act. The very exbtence of our race in 
that time b dependent upon the thought and action of us today. Let us then accept our responsibility and 
meet its demands with wisdom and courage. 
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State of Vii^inia 
Enacted 1924 

An Act To Preserve Racial Integrity 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Vii^inia That the State Regutrar of Vital Statistics may as soon 
as practicable after the taking effect of this a^ prepare a form whereon the racial composition of any 
individual as Caucasian, Negro, Mongolian, American Indian, Asiatic Indian, Malay or any mixture thereof 
or any other non-Caucasic strains, and if there be any mixture, then the racial composition, of the parents 
and other ancestors, in so far as ascertainable, so as to show in what generation such mixture occurred, may 
be certified by such individual, which form shall be known as a registration certificate. The State Registrar 
may supply to each local registrar a sufficient number of such forms for the purposes of this act; each local 
re^trar may personalty or by deputy, as soon as possible after receiving said forms, have made thereon in 
duplicate a certificate of the racial composition as aforesaid, of each person resident in his district, who so 
desires, bom before June fourteem nineteen hundred and twelve, which certificate shall be made over the 
signatum of said person, or in the case of children under fourteen years of age, over the signature of a 
parent, guardian, or other person standing in loco parentis. One of said certificates for each person thus 
registering in every district shall be forwarded to the State registrar for his files; the other shall be kept on 
file by the local registrar. 

Every local regbtrar may, as soon as practicable, have such registration certificate made by or for each 
person in his district who so desires, bom before June fourteen, nineteen hundred and twelve, for whom he 
has not on file a registration certificate, or a birth certificate. 

2. It shall be a felony for any person wilfully or knowingly to make a registration certificate false as to color 
or race. The wilftil making of a false registration or birth certificate shall be punished by confinement in the 
penitentiaiy for one year. 

3. For each registration certificate properly made and returned to the State Registrar, the local registrar 
returning the same shall be entitled to a fee of twenty-five cents to be paid by the registrant Application for 
registration and for transcript may be made direct to the State Registrar, who may retain the fee for 
expenses of his office. 

4. No marriage license shall be granted until foe clerk or deputy clerk has reasonable assurance that the 
statements as to color of both man and woman are correct 

If diere is reasonable cause to disbelieve that applicants are of pure white race when that fact is stated, the 
cleric or dq>uty clerk shall withhold the granting of the licenu until satisfactory proof is produced that both 
applicants are "white persons" as provided for in this act The clerk or deputy shall use the same care to 
assure himseslf that both applicants are colored, when that fact is claimed. 

5. It shall hereafter be unlawful ftm any white person in this State to marry any save a white person, or a 
person with no other admixture of blook than white and American Indian. For the purpose of this act, the 
term "white person" shall apply to the person who has no trace whatsoever of any blood other than 
C a uca f iwn; but persons who have one-sixteenth or less of the blood of the American Indian and have no 
other non-Cancask blood shall be deemed to be white persons. All laws heretofore passed and now in effect 
re^rding the intermarriage of white and colored penons shall apply to marriages prohibited by this act. 

6. For carrying out the purposes of this act and to provide file necessary cimical ass i sta n cce, postage, and 
other expenses of the State Re^trar of Vital Statistics, twenty per c««t of the fees received by local registrars 
under this act shall be paid to file State Burear of Vital Statitii^ which may be expended by the said bureau 
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for the purpposes of this act 

7. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with Ais act are, to the extent of such inconsistency, hereby repealed. 
lUtumto 
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Virginia "Indians" 
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When the Racial lot^rity law was being enacted, it was the desire of 
all to recognize as an integral and honored part of the white race, the 
descendants of John RoUe and Pocahontas, and to protect also other 
white citizens of Virginia who are descendants in part of members of 
the civilized tribes of Oklahoma and who are of no other admixture 
than white and Indian. 

In order to protect these persons, an exception was made admitting as 
members of the white race all persons of one-sixteenth or less of the blood of the American Indian, with no 
odier non-Caucasic blood. 


The New Family 
and 

11 Race Improvement 


KKW MMut taoum 




It is believed dtat it was die d^ire of no one to admit into the white race other families or groups of people 
who may have been recognized as Indians or who may claim to be such. 

Neither the framers of this act, nor any legblator perhaps, foresaw the problem that this general exception 
would create. 

The Bureau of Vital Statistics, upon which naturally falls the difficult responsibility of establishing the racial 
standing of the people of the State, qnickfy discovered tiiat this exc^tim constituted a great problem. 


While there are many families of mulattoes scattered throughout the State, some of whom have succeeded in 
securing partial or complete i^et^ition as white and others striving for such recognition, these can be 
investigatod and classified as individual families upon the evidence without great difficulty. 
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It has been found quite a different question however, to deal with the several organized groups of raulattoes 
who may have an infusion of Indian blood in greater or less amount, or who may claim to have it but with 
insufficient evidence to substantiate the claim. 

These groups wherever found have loudly and persistently claimed to be pure Indians, unmized with other 
than white blood. 

The old birth, marriage, and death records of the Bureau, going back to 1853, have with equal uniformity 
shown the individual families of these groups listed as "colored" and in some cases before the emancipation 
as "free colored" or "free negroes" to distinguish them from the slave negroes. These people were almost 
always mulattoes and were usually colloquially designated as "free issue" or "issue," though some of them 
may have had some Indian admixture also. 

In every instance also the white and the true negroes of their counties have as uniformly affirmed that these 
"issues" were of negro descent. 

In almost every case there are now living old persons, both white and black, who know their pedigree. In a 
number of cases these colored people are their near relatives. 

The State in early colonial days set aside in King William county two tracts of land for the use of small 
remnants of the Pamunkey and Mattaponi Indians. This was an act of common right and justice. 

These Indians began almost at once to admit into their reservation the freed negroes or mulattoes and to 
intermix with them. 

By 1845 Howe in his history of Virginia records the fact that "their Indian character ia nearly extinct by 
intermixing with the whites and negroes." 

This statement is confirmed by the United States Bureau of Ethnology and by various other authorities. 

In 1843 one hundred and forty>four citizens of King William county sent a lengthy petition to the legislature 
praying that these reservations as a matter of safety to that county be abolished and the land sold. 

Their opening paragraph reads as follows: 

"The petition of the undersipied freeholders and other white inhabitants of the County of King 
William respectfully represents to the legislature that there are two parcels or tracts of land 
situated within the said county on which a number of persons are now living, all of whom by the 
laws of Virginia would be deemed and taken to be free mulattos in any court of justice, as it is 
believed they all have one*fourth or more of negro blood, and as proof of this they would rely on 
the generally admitted fact that not one individual can be found among them of whose 
grandfathers and grandmothers one or more is or was not a negro, which proportion of negro 
blood constituted a free mulatto. See R. C., Vol. 1st page." 

They say also: 

"The claims of the Indian no longer exist— his bl<K»d has so largely mingled with the ne^ race 
as to have obliterated all striking features of Indian extraction. Your priltioners express the 
general voice of the free white people of the county and as slave holders th^ protest against this 
dangerous and anomalous institution, for it has assumed all tiie features of a l^alfy established 
body of fiee negroes, the general resort of free negroes from all parts of the county— the haunts 
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of vice, where the worthless and abandoned white man may resort to find everything to gratify 
his depraved appetite; where spirituous liquors are retaUed without license; the ready asylum of 
runaway slaves, and a secure harbor for every one who wishes concealment." 

Mr. J. Churchill Cooke, an old citizen of the county, eighfy-six years of age, an ex-Confederate soldier and 
deputy sheriff, whose official duties required frequent visits to the reservation, recently testified that owing 
to their being the "resoits of worthless and abandoned whites" the color of the skin of their occupants has 
become much lighter during his life time. He, as well as others, white and black, who testified before the 
Richmond School Board assert that there is today not an Indian in Vii^inia unmixed with negro blood. Their 
light color makes them more dangerous to the white race than when darker. 

About the time of the passage of the law requiring separate coaches for white and colored peoples group of 
mulattoes of Charles Cify and New Kent counties gave a "fish-fry" to white men of those counties. These 
men in a spirit of benevolence and good humor, consented to aid them in their desire to be transformed into 
the Chkkahominy, or as they were described by white and colored people before a hearing of the Richmond 
School Board, the "Fish-fry" Indians. Lawyers aided them in putting it across, and they now cany around 
"Indian" cards which enable them to ride with white people. 

Seeing how easily thb was done some of them have gone to Richmond and as "Indians" claimed the right to 
send their children to the white schools. Some have gone die limit and married white persons. On November 
2, 1925, the Richmond grand jury found a true bill against one of this group for marrying a white woman. 

In King and Queen and Essex counties another similar group have been transformed by a certain professor 
connected with a northern foundation into the "Rappahannock Indians." It is said that they too then 
attempted to send thrir children to a white school, but that the boys took the matter in hand and brought the 
attempt to a speedy ending. 

This professor announces in bis report his purpose of creating in Virginia six other "Indian tribes." 

Do the white people of Virginia desire to admit some 3^)00 of these organized mulattoes into their race, 
under the guise of Indians? If so it is only necessary to sit still and do nothing. Those Mulattoes and their 
northern allies will do the rest. These are but the advance guard of 176,000 other mulattoes ready to follow 
under their own colors. 


Go to Flecker's Introduction of this booklet 
or 

Go to Flecker's Essay # 1 in this booklet: "Shall America Head For Race Suicide..." 
or 

Go to Flecker’s Essay # 2 in this booklet: 
or 

Go to Discassion bvjtther Doctors 
or 

Return to A Melungeon HomePag e 
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Shall America Remain White? * 

By W. A. Flecker, M. D. 

From the Booklet: 

THE NEW FAMILY AND RACE IMPROVEMENT 
Fifth of NEW FAMILY SERIES 
Issued by 

Bureau of Vital Statistics 
State Board of Health 
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1925 

* Read before Section on Public Health, Southern Medical Association, 

Eighteenth Annual Meeting, New Orleans, La., Nov. 24-17, 1924. 

This question may be answered in the affirmative today, but if delayed 
for several generations it may be forever too late. 

’’Taxation without repr^entation" was the slogan that fired the 
colonists of 17765 "states' rights" was the ciy that called forth the 
determined resistance of the South in 1861, and "making the world safe 
for democracy' was the thought that mobilized the resources of our 
land and hurried millions of our young men to arms when the rights of mankind were trampled upon. 


■ The New Family 

and 

Race Irapro vement 



As momentous as these questions were, in neither instance did losing to our foes mean absolute and 
irretrievable disaster. In each case our conquerors were, or would have been, of our own blood and kind. 


The change of rulers and the downfall of our government would not mean the change of ideals and the 
destruction of white civilization. 


The South rose in majesty and strength after defeat by her Northern brethren. As horrible as may be the 
thought, even domination by the Central Powers, people of our own race, would not have meant absolute and 
hopeless ruin. 

These dangers were apparent to all and were met by armed and united resistance, but few realize that for 
300 years the white race of America has been subjected to a process which, though more destructive than 
war, has aroused no popular fear, and has called forth only the most feeble and ineffective resistance. 
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In 1620, tiiirteeo years after the first landing of English coionbts at Jamestown, there came to them a 
temptation fnim the Evil One, in which the alturing thought of cheap and controllable labor was held out to 
them. fell, and permitted a Dntch'trader to land as a start twenty negro slaves. They quickly realized 
the possibility of utilizing this form of labor in the difficult work of felling the formts and breaking the new 
ground. They became wilUng partners in this nefarious traffic, and then was introdu^ the great American 
problem. 

Slave trade became immensely profitable and thousands of black savages were poured in upon our shores. 
This continued for nearty 200 years, when, in 1808, the further importation of negroes was forbidden. 

Jefferson, Madison, Webster and Lincoln, all in their time, realized the danger and raised their voices 
against it They went deeper into the problem than did the clamorous abolitionists who fanned the flames 
that broke forth into civO war. They realized that the problem was not slavery, but the presence of the negro 
in this, a white man's land. 

Lincoln in particular repeatedly called public attention to the danger, and at the time of his death, a most 
unfortunate event for the South, was formulating plans for graduaUy returning the negro to his home in 
Africa. 

The negro as a laborer is valuable, and if it were possible to preserve the race in purity with him in our 
midst, he would be a great asset. Because this cannot be done, and because the mixed breeds are a menace 
and not an asset, we have them as the greatest problem and most destructive force which confronts the white 
race and American civilization 

Both remote and recent history of many nations shows that in none of them have white and colored races 
lived together mtbont ultimate amalgamation, and wittiout the final deterioration or complete destruction of 
the white or h^er civilization. 

We behold with awe the evidences which we now find in Egypt of the wonderful civilization of the past, when 
that country was white. The Pharaohs extended their conquest south and brought back as captives laige 
numbers of n^ro men and women. Intermixture of the races began and progressed to such a point that one 
of the Pharoahs took as wife a negro woman whose son succeeded to the throne. This was about the time 
when Jeremiah the Prophet warned Israel to break with Egypt and affiliate with Babylon. His warning was 
duregarded, Egypt was as a broken staff upon which to lean. The fall of Jerusalem and the Babylonian 
captivity resulted. 

Egypt, then a mongrel nation, soon went down before Assyria and is today a feeble and helpless nation of 
brown-skinned people devoid of initiative and dependent upon white leadership and protection. 

Four thousand yenrs ago, India was ruled by Aryan conquerors, who instituted an elaborate caste system to 
prevent intermixture of the races. 

This sytem failed and the few survivors who mi^t be called white are now looked upon as curiosities. 

South America and Mexico were subdued by Spanish and Portugese adventurere, who began at once to raise 
up a mixed breed. 

ludians would not make docile slaves, and negroes in large numbers were brought in. 

Mach of South America and Mexico is today inhabited by a mongrel race of white-black-red mixture one of 
the most undesirable racial intermixtures known, as I can testify from my own observation of similar groups 
in Virginia. 
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Major Earnest Sevier Cox m hU recent book, "White America," ^es a thrilling account of the results in 
South Africa following from the mixing of races, a mixing indirectly aided by the zeal ot misguided 
missionaries who sought to show that all men are brothers and equals. White women in South Atrica are in 
constant danger of attack by male negroes. 

Professor A. E. Jenks, of the Universi^ of Minnesota, and his assistant, made a house-to-house study of 
families the result of mixed marriages, the marriage records not even showing the color of the man and 
woman. Iliese people have in Minneapolis an organization known as the Manassas Society, membership in 
which is dependent upon the intermarriage of a negro man and white woman. Already 200 such families are 
included in this society, with probable omissions. 

Similar conditions exist in many parts of the North and West. That condition alone, if unchecked, will in a 
few centuries legally mongrelize that portion of our country. 

If we torn our eyes southward, we find a different but even more serious situation. 

None of our Southern States permits the intermarriage of whites and pure blacks, but all except Vii^nia and 
perhaps two others allow the intermarriage of whites with those of one-sixteenth or one-eighth negro blood. 

This serious situation calls for the speedy enactment of laws based upon that of Vii^oia, which defines a 
white person as one with no trace whatsoever of any blood other than Caucasian and forbids the 
intermarriage of whites with those with the slightest trace of negro blood. 

Oerks who issue marriage licenses are required to assure fiiemsetves that both parties are white, according 
to the new definition, when that fact is claimed and are instructed to withhold the license, when in doubt, 
until satisfactory proof is submitted to them. 

The enforcement of the law naturally falls upon the Bureau of Vital Statistics, to which are reported the 
births, deaths, marriages and divorces of the State, all of which require a statement as to color. 

Our office has accepted this task and has undertaken seriously, as far as possible, to secure from all sources 
the truth as to this point. 

Circular letters have been sent to all clerks physicians, local reg^trars, undertakers and midwives, with 
copies of the law, ui^ng them to use all possible care to furnish us with correct statements. 

School authorities have been reached through fiieir journal, and the public is being instructed by newspaper 
articles and lectures. 

Much interest has been aroused and many cases of mixture are being called to our attention. 

When this condition is found on the birth certificate if the mother has other children, we refer back to 
previous births to the same parents and make the certificates agree. We have thus caught a number of 
families in the act of passing over from the colored to the white class, some of their children being already 
recorded as white and some as colored. 

Our custom is to notify the bead of the family that this situation cannot be allowed and that if one of his 
children is colored, they are aU colored. 

The case b different, however, when the process of intermixture has so tar advanced that communities of 
mixed breeds have been formed, particularly if they have or claim to have some intermixture of Indian 
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blood. 

One community of about 600 of this triple intennixture in one county on the eastern side of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, with a branch colony perhaps half as Urge across the mountain in another county, has been 
carefully studied by Professor Ivan McDougle , then of Sweetbriar, now of Goucher College, and Dr. Arthur 
Estabrook, of the Carnegie Foundation; their report soon to be published. They find these people of low 
moral standard, as evidenced by the fact that twenty-one per cent of their births are illegitiiuate. The army 
draft enlistment mental tests showed them very low, about D or D minus. A capable school teacher has never 
been developed from these people, in contrast with the true negro. They difler from the true negro in the 
further fact diat they show little disposition to attempt to build a church or maintain religious worship, 
depending entirely upon mission work by white people. Their ambition seems to be limited to securing 
recognition first as white and if that fails as Indians. 

In the United States Census of 1920, 304 succeeded in being listed as Indians, while in 1900 there were none 
such, and in 1910 only seven. 

Another group of considerable size, making vociferous clainu to being Indians, is being shown to be chiefly 
of negro and white composition and will be forbidden further intermarriage with whites. 

A number of cases has already been called to my attention of reversion under Mendefs law when children of 
marked negro characteristics were bom when both parents were supposed to be white, investigation 
revealing the fact that one of the parents was of mixed blood 

Can a more humiliating occurrence be imagined for a white woman of refined sensibilities? 

The first eighteen months of our experience with this new law reveals a degree of racial intermixture 
previously unknown, and shows that our State has already made a decided start in race amalgamation. 

The situation is certainly as bad in aU of the Sonthem States, and worse in some. 

The only positive i^medy for the situation is that advocated by Lincoln and other far-seeing statesmen, the 
absolute separation of the races. 

Thu will meet with opposition on the part of those who are willing to sacrifice the future salvation of the 
white race for die temporary and sclfbh gain to be derived from Che use of cheap negro labor. 

Unless thu can be done we have little to hope for, but may expect the ftitnre decline or complete destmetion 
of our present eivilizatioii, as has already been broaght about in Egyi^, India, South Africa, South America 
and the portions of Southern Europe which have been supplying os with the larger part of our immigrants. 

Under the new act of Congress much of this immigration and that of Mongolians will be stopped; but people 
of all grades of mixture from South America, Mexico, and the West Indies still have free access to our 
countiy. 

In the attempt to solve this problem the best fliat we can hope for is to attempt, as we have done in Vir^nia, 
to hold off the evil day until the American people see die dang^ and are ready to adopt radiud methods of 
care. 


The first thing to do, and in that members of die Sonthem Medical Association can take a leading part, is to 
mnsc a more healthy pnblic sentiment against racial intermixture, whether it be legaify by marriage, or by 
iUegitimatc births. 
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The second effort mast be to secure rigorons laws in all Ae States preventing tite intermarriage of white 
persons and those wiA even a trace of negro blood. 

The third measnre, and the most difficult embrsccs both of the others, and will be aimed at preventing the 
potest amount of intermixture which b of illegitimate or^in. 

This be best ac«»mplbhed by the public instruction of tho young men and schoolboys as to the crime 

against society^ and the white race of being a party to illegitimate mixture. 

Along with this, adequate laws should be enacted to prevent Ute^mate births by making the father 
re8ponstt)ie for the expense to the motiier during her confinement and for the maintenance of the child 
afterwards. 

Thb would tend to make men more cautious and prevent many cases of illegitimacy frequmttly considered by 
them as a joke. 

Aside from ib deterring efiects in the prevention of racial iateimixture, it b but a matter of common justice 
that the man should share with the woman the odium and buiden of such mbdeeds. 

Mncb of Ae money and effort now being expended by health departments b directed to increasing the 
number and prolonging the lives of the unfit. All know that whm woiic of a personal nature b done, thb 
is much more accessible thaa more worthy neople who may be in equal need of advice and assbtance, 
and as nearly all woricera follow the lines of least resbtance, theae undesirables are apt to receive more than 
their share of attention. 

Our Bureau deems it a special prhil^e to be so situated that its efforts can be projected into the dbtant 
future. May not others be able so to shape their work as to embrace not only the points outlined above, but to 
include eugenics aa a whole or a part of regular and legitimate health work? 

The future of the white race and its civilization in America, and the welfare of onr ohildren are iu the 
keeping of thb generation. Shall we arise to the situation and save our country from the terrible calamity 
which awaits us if we are indifferent? Shall we meet the situation with courage and determination, and 
secure our land forever for the unmixed dcscendenb of those who have made it what we find it today? 

Since this b our only course, let us stand shoulder to shoulder, with unyielding front, determined to prmerve 
our racial integrity at all costs. 

Let us turn a deaf ear to those who would mterpret Cbriatian brotherhood to mean racial equality. 

Those who would have America perform her full part in the evangelization of the world must not lose sight 
of the fact that thb will be done by us onl^ as a white nation. 

The colored race of the South has shown commendable zeal ia providing for its own religious needs, but who 
can point to an example of any great concerted effort on their part to provide for the religious or physical 
needs of those afar off? 

The mongrel groups of Virginia, which have d^cended lowest unlike the true negro, are lacking in the 
mitiative and zeal to provule for their own rdig^ous, educational, and even physical needs bat depend upon 
the white people to build their houses of worship and supply them with the Gospel and old clothes, under the 
gube of "Indian Mbsions." 

Thme groups point clearly to the condition when our whole population b mongrelized. In that day we witi be 
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a helpless mass of mental weaklings, incapable of strong ^vemment, and effective resistance to any nation 
of pare race which chooses to exploit us. 


Go to Plecker*s Introdnction of this booklet 
or 

Go to Flecker's Essay ^ 1 in this bookl^: "Shall America Head for_Rac e Suicide.., 
or 

Go to Discussion bv oth er Doctors 
or 

Go to Flecker's E^ay # 3 in this booklet: j 
or 

Return to A Melungeon HomeEage 
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Discussion (by other doctors) 

From the booklet: 

THE NEW FAMILY AND RACE IMPROVEMENT 
Fifth of NEW FAMILY SERIES 
Issued by • 

Bureau of Vital Statistics 
State Board of Health 
Richmond, VA 
1925 

Dr. A. T McCormackr LouisvUe, Ky. - The very important matter 
presented so ably by Dr. Flecker is of a great deal of practical 
importance unquestionably and, at the same time, one of the best 
statements that can be presented in regard to the value and integrity of 
vital statistics. I think it is of extreme importance and should be kept 
before the public mind. 

Dr. Flecker's statement has caused me to thmk of a remarkable 
incident at the State Health Convention in Chicago, when we heard 
Judge Olsen in an address on criminology that covered this whole 
matter. Judge Olsen is making a study of crime from his extensive 
experience as a criminal judge, and says that criminal instincts are ninety-two per cent inherited and eight 
per cent from environmeat. He has established a laboratory in connection with the criminal courts of 
Chicago in which examination of criminals is carefully made, and he b confident that with careful 
segregation of the criminal element of the country crime can be exterminated in several generations. 
Criminal law should be determined not by the present type of courts, but by experienced judges after careful 
psychical and medical examinations and criminal segregation. He made an appeal for the immortality of the 
body: that the chromosome we transmit in marriage develop to remain here, that the child be trained from 
the be^nning in the responsibility of what he U to transmit to hu oftspring. I had the opportunity of going to 
Panama, where every ra<» had contributed something, and the negroid influence was predominant, and 
where degeneration of all races had been more rapidty brought about by that dement. I think it of extreme 
importance to white civilization to prevent the contamination. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago, IlL - We have been stndying pneumonia in Chicago for a year. One of the things 
we found out b that the negro ia about four times as liable to die from pneumonia as b the white man. It is 
not a matter of environment or economics, but of racial pcculiari^. 

Dr. Flecker calls intention to the fact that, independent of the strength or weakness of tli« strain, when 
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s *rai) ' are crossed there is begotten a something which fails to have the characteriatics of either parent 
stock, ^'hat is well recognized in animal breeding. 

The health officer, whether working in epidemiology or not, who does not recognize racial hygiene and racial 
peculiarities, the advantages and disadvantages of mixing these stocks, is failing in the responsibility that 
rests upon his shoulders. 

Dr.Geo. Den^s^, New Orleans, La. - Dr. Flecker has given the study of vital statistics more attention, I 
bdieve, than any Southern registrar. 

In the State of Louisiana, we have a situation that corresponds to that in all Southern States. We have the 
negro problem and have overcome it, to some extent, by access to former records kept in the churches. Some 
years ago, after emancipation, when a negro went to marry in the church it was recorded: John Brown, free 
man of color, to Mary Jones, free woman of color. The registrar went into the churches and got these records 
and has kept a record of every marriage of free man of color and whites. We have not the same condition 
throughout the State. The registrar for the State was established some fifty or sixty years after that of the 
city. 

A term that used through the country parishes is the "Red bone" or "Indian." It refers to the long black, 
straight haired type, a cross between the mulatto and the Indian. We classify these as colored. UsuaUy when 
we ask the negress the name of the father the reply is that she doea not know or that she does not wish to 
have anything to do with him. The name generally recorded b that of the mother. We have 400,000 people in 
New Orleans and about a third of them are negroes. But fifty per cent of the deaths in the city of New 
Orleans are negroes, showing that they are losing ground very fast. The word "Creole" refers to a high type 
of the white ra(%. A league of white supremacy b the solution of the questim. The highest type through the 
world b the Caucasian. No mixture of Japanese, Chinese, negro, etc., has ever attained the high pinnacle for 
which the white race b known. The raudnre of German-French, Spanbh-Itatian, etc., b the typical 
Caucasian. ^ 

Dr Carl F. Raver, Charleston, W. Va. - In West Viiginia there are many negro» who are happy and 
prosperous, frequently owning their own homes and driving their own automobiles. The idea of marriage 
between whites and negroes b abhorrent. Durii^ slave days it no doubt was advantageous, from a 
commercial standpoint, to produce as many offspring of negro parentage as possible and many slave owners 
must have encouraged the mixing of the races. 

Thb produced the mulatto. Now it b thb mulatto, or hb offspring, that b causing ail the trouble. They do 
not wbh to be classed as negroes and, if light enough in cotor, try to pass as white and many into white 
families. Every possible means should be used to prevent thb. The strongest weapon b public opinion. Public 
opinion allowed the mulatto to become started as an institution. It condoned die situation. 


Go to Flecker’s Introduction to thb booklet 
or 

Go to Flecker’s Essay # 1 in thb booklet: "Shall Amer ica Head For Race Suicide..." 
or 

Go to Flecker's Essay # 2 in thb booklet: "Shall America Remain White? 
or 

Go to Flecker's Essay # 3 in thb booklet: Virginia "Indbns" 
or 

Return to A Melungeon HomePa^e 
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